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(Contimied frome. 702, Oefaber Number, 1800.) 


40. FakAru’d-Din Fothw llah.' 
[Fakhru’d-Din Fathu’'llah], the brother of the author of 
this work (may his life be long!), has composed some fine 
odes, The following is written in imitation of Awhadi :— 
“et 505 panee iI ot jl a5 aoe 
é > 1. | 
oa BOj te EY ee ee 
: Ja 435 tle that aed ae ous us 
* eel SOF at 9 LAT 5! Ls, 
* 9—) 30} 5 J se nee pe 
* ays ae A pian a alle j) 3S 


an oversight this notice is repested almost verbatim o little further on 
Pitas deh tac tho clave whee @ comert in fy 


LEAS. IDOL. Hl 


st) 49, FAKHRU'D-DIN PATHU LLAH. 


‘ rr cai as — ae Lue c=) — Th | 
* Oy 995 ei) ey yh 


* Oy) 203} ee sgt) Us :\5 Sm, 


“Oy 195 955 sok 2 jl ens io le. 
SF AS Rat 5) AS op Id 
* de Hj yO pt AS 50d dad Oy Kils 


“Cet pe seat Syd AE 5 eter =< 
"Og 10; et de Hd dy JO 0 mils 
"Oy 20} pF gS da gd les aha 


* Oe #3} 27 28 aos (| pre kG 


‘a 2 38 lok GAs Jon syne 
8p Hj pets OGG 2 Logs Jo 


“ Onee again he had tangled those Fragrant locke in a hundred 
knots, and had cast into confusion a whole world like the 
fips of hts tresses, 

He had gone proudly forth into the mendow, with a eup of 
wine in his hand, beating time with his Jeet, so that thou 
would'st say he had dashed off two or three goblata, 

His cheek perspiring with the wine-flame, thou would'ad sety 
thal the breeze had dashed a ilew-drop on a fendar 
rose-feaf, 

Thou would'st say that he had wrought with perfumed 
unguent on the jessnmine-leaf,' and had imprinted a dat 
on the face with that fragrant mole. 


* Metaphor for the check. 


49. PAKHRU'D-DiN.—a0, bs as KARAIL. 3 


The garden-plot had filled itself Pith lb dorks af won herbs, 
as though to weleome Ais footsteps with gold and 
ornaments, | 

The fands of the carpet-spreading Zephyr had erected 
pavilions and sereens of cypress and pine for Als 
auspicious cavalcade, 

The jessamine, the dily, and the eglentine were steeped in 
perspiration, for the breeze had watered his path with 
Jragrant essences, 

The rose-garden, for an offering fo east at his feet and an 
entertainment, had produced leaves on every sue and had 
turned them into goid, 

For iong the jonquils (for eager cracing, thou would"at say, 
for him) had formed ringa jfilled with eyes fired on 
the door. 

For love of him my head was wreathed in smoke, like aloe- 
wood, because he had Auriled fire into my heart and eyes, 
as though into a censer. 

In blood the pupil of my eye washed its Aands clean of life : 
so much Aad the luckless pigeon fluttered therein.’ 

He passed me by, and did not even fook at me: that quarry 
which was in such poor condition did not even arreat 
his gaze, 

His glances attempted the lives of God"s creatures, and 
victory for the heart's sake east (lself on the point of his 
dagger.” 

50. Ussw'd-Din Karayi. 

He was from Qazwin, of the tribe of Karajis* He has 

some fine verses. He speaks as follows in reply to Sirdju’d- 


Soe dal ol aGl 25 26 0! “ay Jee re 2 OSS id 
“op hee ule Like ay “9S leas enbe Jil gle 


1 | do not understand this line, = es that “the pigeon" is a metaphor 


i the eyelid or sone other oof tha eye. 
" thi tiesite, use 3. de Meynurd’s Description Aisterigue de la ville 


air Tawia (Journal Anetigne for 1857), p. 34 of the tirage-d-part. 
® Bee pp. 750-757 mpra. 


4 51, ‘tzu’ p-DIN HAMADANI, 


"Thon did'st say, ‘In my eyes sin te of fittle account": one 
who is worthy will not speak thua. 
To make Eternal Forelknowledge a cause of sin can, in the 
opinion of the wise, only be from extreme ignorance.” 
Ol. ‘Ezsu'd-Din Hameadiini. 
He has some fine Pahlavi [i.e. dialect] verses, amongat 


them the following ! :— 
Dhalect-versea ; Lat couplet, 


Fy NS 29 Glee a5 & GU, ley see te ol oo jl (C7) 

Fy lS 1, Alor aly a SN) slew uses de pile gh (Po 

‘buts Slee 5 20 jl) NG epee te aslo 43 jl (P.) 
2nd couplet.* 

MN wey sh up sup S ° at eat al ay! 2 (0%) 
Srd couplet 

Tet. net ol oS Fajen bk yl om 5 arf (0.7) 
4th couplet. 

ah tarlyal ely dati pier aor SN9G Nye, aS igo (6.2) 

HY I lyel gly tam pnanm gor § 65 Ngee, tigS ors (P.t) 

Sel tar leal ly eatin eatin de Sa Cle tis wi $ a= (P,*) 
5th couplet, 

sy hp ge gt GS jh ot ee Sal pel y! aloes aol (0.7) 

By ilps oy! 2S A je “Fails erie) alas ob (P.4) 

HY lg 99 gh aS) ote pe fails alo y) 4! sey rol (PL) 


 C.* omits all this, incluling the heading, tnt wives the verses: while 
‘ ~ ches rel Naas » L.* 
Rives only oir aaer of the next line, and L.* omits the whole article. 
* Baron Rosen odds a note: “# dily 


52, ‘arrig.—o3. ‘anpu’t-wAst'.— 4. ‘ngip-i-tur., 


52, “Atfar. 

His name was Faridu’d-Din of Nishapdir. He has some 
most spirit-stirring verses. The Hadiga' [sie] and the 
Tadhkiratw i-Awliya (“ Memoirs of the Saints’’) are amongst 
his works. 





63. “Abdu'l-Waat*. 

He was the contemporary of Sultan Sanjar the Saljaq 
fam. 511-552, a.p. 1117-1157]. They say that at first he 
wns a husbandman. The king saw him in a cotton-field, 
singing :— 

“Gas alt am pile “Lig S tle asl 
‘Gays alt dary Se-S lo wa-$ 
«© long-necked camel ! I know what thou wouldst do ! 
Thou stretchest forth thy neck, [but] thou shalt not eat my 
cotton,” * 


The King perceived in him the signs of a graceful fancy, 
attached him to his retinue, and educated him, until he 
reached such a degree that until the present time none hath 
equalled him in song. 


64. ‘Inddu'l-Din Fadlawayl. 

He was the contemporary of Abaqé Khan [.1. 663-680, 
ap. 1265-1281], and was in the service of Shamsu’d-Din 
the Sdhil-Diwdn, The Sihil-Diwdn said to him in jest : 
“4 dy Kii-i-canat furdkh I” ‘Imidu'd-Din the Lur said 
a propos of this :— 
€ Shao Sales lS jloutd “She ye se Se 

E gf + a, ‘ 7 ik : as a a 


1 So both the Cambridge MSS. Sonh’i wus, of course, the actual author. 
Cf. Quscley’a Notices of the Persian vets, p. 108, Dwwlatshih (p- 74, 
: its the story. 





6 55. ‘UTHMAN MAK oF gazwin. 


“ Although thow utterest words [precious] as pearis, be careful ! 
Jor thou talkest with ‘Imad the Lur: 
Thy fault is this, that at chess thou sayest too offen: * 
pe 


ao. "thmen Maki af Qasiin. 


He was the panegyrist of my cousin Khwaja Fakhru'd- 
Din Mustawfi.? He has composed innumerable verses in 
a most fluent style. Because his cousin Mawlan4 Sa‘id 
Qédi Radi’u’d-Din (may his tomb be pleasant !) had done 
him injustice, he composed a satire on him, entitled the 
Hadi-néma, containing some 5,000 couplets, He amassed 
such riches by his poetic skill that he received in largesses 
30,000 or 40,000 dindrs, all of which he frittered away. 
One of the odes composed by him is here set down :— 


é ; ¥ . , ., 
ats aks ty 1 AS eters 
ej | 7 al af - # a 


ast pls sd UG ot ge Sle 5 F 
a | a : . 
Vyttley eS ee FO © mts he 


Vee el a et ie 


Wkly pF Gl ay vais aia 


words may either bo taken of applying to the poet's patrem Kins fo ecg Na 
* Concerni is family, see B. ‘itis - eles mi aie 

(Pari 1858), o. - mily, 8@ B. do Meynard's Deseription de ln vilte de Keen 
* GC." hing ay - 


. C.3 reads wal da. 


56. “netpu'p-pin msMa‘{L.—o7. Frrpawsi, T 


fe S Nyy ele all ue a aS sah anit 
Va Nym pan $ dm wae ps SAS FF ey 

‘yl pes ot pl eae 
Hain $ Jar aS 7 hint: 4 


« At morning, when thou castest aside the tresses From thy 
cheek, thine eyes and cheek put to shame the drunken 
narciasnsa and the anemone. 

Tf a reflection should fail in the wine-cup from the image of 
thy face, the drunkenness of thy drunken eyes would 
intoxicate the goblet. 

Tf thou hast not seen the houris, behold thine own image in 
the mirror; if thou wantest a store of niusk, undoose thy 
plaited locks. 

If a houri should taste a taste from the Banquet of thy Love, 
she would bear a morsel from thy lips as a gift fo the 
angels, 

Thou fast abandoned love and constancy ; thou hast sowed the 
seed of harsiiness ; thou hast not regarded thy lover of 
numny years, 

Thou didst say, ‘My ruby[-tip] will fulfil the eraving of thy 
heart’: I want fo mee thee now; what use hace I for 
promises ? 

By thy life, Nidhdm is thine, thy very slave! The Qadi of 
thy lovers hath sealed the acceptance !”” 


56. Maik ‘Imadu'd-Din Tema‘il al-Bukhari. 


He has some fine verses, and his poetry excels that of his 
father, Malik Radi’u’d-Din Babs. He died at Sultaniyya 
at the beginning of the reign of Sultan Abu Sa‘id Bahadur 
Khan [a.n. 716-756, ap. 1516-1335 |. 


57. Firdawsi. 
His name was Abu’l-Qasim al-Hasan b. ‘Ali of Tis, He 


= 
+ 


§ 68.PARRUKHI.—49, rataKf.—o0, PAKHR-1-GURGAN. 


has some fine verses besides the Shdindma, though they 
ure but little known; amongst them the following !:— 


tte het 2 2 Ne cote pp Fp 9 gt 
Sr ete NSS catty CES 0 i 
* etpet lS a3 oo as nah p> —ti jl oe 
tet ot BY SF shat * asl ue aly Fp Sloe 
sttrtey p yiSsile ja 6 nay ete, LG Iss a 


“If I might rest for one night on thy bosom, in pride I would 
fouch heaven with my head ; 
I would break the pen in the hand of Mercury: I sould 
nated the eroiwn from the head of the Sun: 
In honour I would rise above the ninth heaven: with my 
foot I would trample on Saturn's forehead : 
Af I possessed thy beauty, if I were in thy place, 
I would show pity to the unfortunate, I would be merciful 
fo the distressed.” 
His death took place in the year 4.H.416 [= a.n, 1025-1026], 
at Tus, in the reign of the Caliph al-Qédir [a.H, 381-429, 
A.D. 991-1031). 


58. FoerwkAg2 


O9. Falakt of Shirwan. 


He was the panegyrist of Maniichihr, King of Shirwan. 
He has some fine verses, 


60. Fokiru’d-Din of Gurgan. 


He was the contemporary of Sultan Tughril Bey the 
BSaljiiq [a.m 429-455, ap, 1037-1063]. He has composed 


re res te os gee ar on Ferddal ole Loriker in the Mainchener 
Sitwnguhericher for (87: 5-304) and 1873 (pp. 622-653}. ‘This poem 
will be found at p. 996-26 : arn Nie *) Es 

The mere title, without any bis hical particulars, is wll thot I have beeu 
able to find in any of the MSS) which i hate consulted, = Ries 


ef | 
= = 


: * 

61. rakuRi.—62, FAkHTA.—63, quTp-1-TapRiz. 4 
some fine poetry. The book of Wis and Ramin’ is one of 
his works. 

61. Fakhri of Isfahan. 

He was the contemporary of Ghazan Khan [a.5. 694-708, 
ap. 1295-1304]. He has some fine verses. 

f2. Fakita of =MKashan. 

He was named Zaynu’d-Din ‘Ali. His verse is fluent. 
He was the panegyrist of the nobles of Qazwin. The book 
[entitled] Nagd’ihw’l-awldd (“Counsels to Children"), in 
praise of my late lamented brother Aminu’d-Din Nasru'llah, 
is one of his compositions. 

63. Quitbu'd-Din ‘Atigi of Tabriz. 

He was the father of Jalilu’d-Din ‘Atiqi. He has some 
fine verses, amongst them the following :— 
aye nt SS o> oS Fhe s Ja ;l 

| ; ale Se tS ted ous eg lace jo 
ashen) Led atny Vl af ell pa 
My ese ooo wins 
. hee —— ol |! wees yl 
* ay! tly pe! phe Sy 
1 Published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta, a.p. 1865. 


10 64. gannApi.—65, raxuev’p-pin. 


TST oe Se igs jh oe ol es 


“I, by reason of this burden, that I have my face sel toward 
@ journey, rain down my very heart's blood Jrom muy 
heart and eyes. 

Save God, there is none that kuoweth my state: there is no 
companion who will sympathize with me_for a moment. 

In this caraven there is none more consumed [with grief] 
than me: there is a fear of this, that I may surrender 
up my soul to Destiny, 

The caravan passes hy me, while I stand at the beginning of” 
the road: my soul is sick with the grief of separation, 
and I am ailing in body. 

Keery moment I fall hack Jrom this caravan: again anid 
again I turn my face towards the abode of that swaying 
Cypress. 

The beast bears burdens by day and resta by night: I, sick 
at heart, bear my burden both by night and by day, 
Lhese words come from the burning heart of Quth: there is 
a fear of this, that fire may spring from my speceh,”" 


64. Qannddi. 
He has some fine verses, 


65. Fathru’d-Din, 
Fakhru’d-Din Fathu'llah, my brother (may he live long !), 


has some pretty odes. In imitation of Awhadi' he sings as 
follows :— | 


£ “yp 22) ts wil, wh? jl oS das 


* Por the original of this arcs, see - 106-737 mpra Some of the verses 

however, ws will be notinel, occur in both, thou occasional ma t 

supra (No. agen “ebtance of this notice has teen al y given ak pp tone 
* In 0. the refrain is throughout "sa; for oy a3; . 


65 [=49]. PAkHRU’D-DiN FATHU'LLAH, 11 


Sees etl jl es i ae wie antl am yo 

peti WS SS Sy yt gt yy ay 

“ayy ase ans poe 5) pot dal 3! iy 
* Qyt 5p pee Ji wt jl fay) ee 

“Vtg geal, Tel ily gl dee 
“Op 8} yet aj ust; 


P r 


Oy 30} py aj! GAs Wh a 
fie he) eS ) ! 
eo oS mS crip s “uml Bee 
- dye! 52) a shag plot ay 
© ppt be (het Lt pe | ee 
: 4 
, = a G arcs - 
* Oy 2d) oe, tS yo2s ded Op dal > 
a cee dyed “Med j ade pet 
dg) sd) pA? pe PCS Jee ss 
ne —\ he jp eed yy) a aye 
oy 133 SxS gee WLS ee 
1 6.7 (hie 


‘ 0.7 om. [4 ]. 
a C,!' ell + 
‘¢? W. 
J.” gpl 1 
* 0.2 reads , aw for (85 ». 
'C.) A. 
7 C.! hos ,j for_,. 
OC.) pai. 


12 65 [=49]. Fakunu’p-pin FATHU'LLAM. 


2S fb SB pe ey yn EE 
* dp 90} 21 48 Seat ‘ay! ee Li par 

“et oS las Gols Jo a ete 
* del 30) pls a ee) ro) Pa Je 


“Again she hath lied a hundred knots on those tresses fragrant 
as ambergris ; she hath cast into confusion a whole world 
like the tipa of her treases. 

She ta gone walking in the yarden with a goblet of wine in her 
hand, gently swaying [ao that) ene would aay she had 
dashed off to or three goblets. 

Her cheek, informed with wine, is suffused with perspiration ; 
one would say that the breeze had dashed a drop of deve 
on a fresh roae-leaf, 

Had inscribed a win (,.,)" with ghéliyat on a jessamine- 
leaf, had dotted the face with that fragrant mois. 

The garden-ground hath bedecked itself with all sorts of sweet 
herta, as though with gold and ornaments to cast at 
her feet, 

The hands of the earpet-apreading Zephyr have raised a eanopy 
and curtain of eypress and fir for her auspicious advent. 

The jessamine, lily, and narcisaua are bathed in perspiration, 
because the breeze hath sprinkled the road of her approach 
with fragrant essences, 

To cast before her feet the Rose-garden hath hurriedly made 
feaves (or provision)? and turned them into gold on 
every side, 

dt is long since the jonquils, in‘longing for thee, as thou 
may'st suppose, have fornied a circle set sith eves, all 
Jixed on the door. 


1 Of yl pat. 

> 0.) UAl ape. 

* This letter, from its shape, is often compared ty the eyebrow, 

* A Kind of fragrant comnetic, compounded, I think, with musk. 

* The word dery has the double meaning of Jen’? and « provision." 


66, QaTRAN.—67. KAMAL-I-ISPAHANI. 13 


Through desire of thee amoke ascends from my head, as from 
aloe-irood, since, like censers, she hath filled with jire muy 
hearé and eyes. 

In blood the pupils of my eyes hace washed clean their hands 
of life, ao often, like pigeons, have they involuntarily 
dashed themselves upon her. 

She passed by wie, and did nob even look upon me; this 
quarry of hers did not eren arrest her glance, so lean she 
found it. 

Her glance consprred against and took captive the hearts of 
(Jod’s people; on the points of those darts hath ashe 


impaled the distracted heart [of her admirer ].” 
66. Qafraa." 


67. Kumalu'd-Din Iuma‘il of Isfahan. 

He has some pretty verses, and hes originated some 
charming fancies. He has also composed sundry scholarly 
treatises, amongst them a Treatise on the Bow. He was. 
killed in Isfahan during the Monghol invasion, and, as he 
was dying, wrote these two quatrains on the wall with 
his blood :-— 

mash slab Epes oe oy Jo 
“é The heart is choked with blood, and this is the condition of 
a melting soul ; 

In His Cult this is the least diversion 2 

Notreithatanding thia, [ dare not say aught ; 

Tt may be, perhaps, that such is the reward for faithful 

aervice. 


1 0.2 omils this title, and no iculars are given in any of the MSS. Quiran 
was a native of Tabriz, where he was seen by Nhsir-i-Khusraw (Sqfr-maina, 


ed. Schefer, p. 1) in a.u. 435 (am. L046). 


14 65, WAPf-I-EARAIT. 


“aS oy Rely pays Sle 2 a Soys by pV Sous Jo 
Ste 2S eae GS jayel “OF oft de ye Bye ep 58 
“ Where is the heart, that if may weep over its native land 2 
May weep over its own state and an evil chance ? 
Yesterday there were tico hundred lamentations over one who 
had died : 
To-day there is not one to weep over a hundred!” 


68. Kaifi-i-Haraji,! 

His name was Abu’l-Faraj Ahmad b. Muhammad. He 
was the panegyrist of Majdu’d-Din ‘Imédu’d-Dawla of 
Hamadin, and died at the beginning of the Monghol 
invasion. He has some fine verses in the Karaji dialect, 
two or three couplets of which are here set down. 

Dialeet-cersea. 1. First couplet. 
“aad libel sds 03,8 ail 594 €, (6.1) 
le Rights thee Og diade Leh, a3 
, heed ble| urd» Pais wees pach «a (F.*) 
Nady Dead ybaae Oy 5 y dor Luks, 23 
Maat GLIL EN say 6 soy Ge (2) 


I, Second couplet, 
| A bby 9 CL Ky oS aha; (0.1) 
Chee et bry pr sayy Si slp 


: é ara oo ® a en tlie} (P. 
Mt pnt it sty y CS Ny 


, See n. 2 at the foot of p. 764 snpra, 
* Baron Rosen notes: ‘ Uncertain : miipht also be real Leptes OF Langue! 


s or rorrs,—68. Kirf-1-Kanail. lb 





© pectpd lg CR By oS ails; (PLY 
Ln pas ety dpe 9d al 


Il. Firat couplet. 
ype hee slp a aS gil af 0 d(C.) 
“VS d5 0 use pe r8 pis wl ae 
5 ste Nea 38 & cl) ap ee Po) 
UNS ay se 2 18 OS hf ol or 
‘spa lage Na af aS gly 06 tee (PA 
NS hips se 20 8 SBI Ole && 
IL. Second couplet. 
Se sd SS Ut ey eh yeew (C.") 
“pant isos on oS lS uss 
68 3s sah S Gaels Wy I nd 9 
Shes 508 ul 151-5 nis 
6 ee S98 0S Ges yy ot nd (PL 
“Laat 50S Unc s -SL-$ Las 
Il. Third couplet. 
Os de 3 jarsl Une 28 > ol &S yi) (C.") 
Va) tly Cael 29 9 Lyle as | 
© soe ay gat yael 1$ 2 cl oy! OY 
Lead wily Unk ayy? ise Hee 


t Baron Rosen notes that in P.' the two pieces are joined together, as though 
forming one poom. In C.', however, they ure separated by the word Lat. 

2 Baron Rosen notes : Thad road go bat M. Zhukovski thinks that it is 
rather , ay that dhould be read.” 

2 P.! omits the remaming Freres. 


16 69, KAMAL-I-zANJANE.—70. KARGAS, 
Il. Fourth couplet. 
336d plane UBS es Jo ob unc (0.9 
TNS ahaa di gtry SIS, Udo, thy 
wa G plane par Shame 19 sh Qual (P.%) 
MS aay oy COAG 5 ot, ths 
69. Kamelu'd-Din Zanjani.’ 


He was the panegyrist of KhwAja Sadru’d-Din Ahmad-i- 
Khalidi, the Sahib-Diiedn. He has some fine verses. 


70, Aargas, 
His nome was Najmu’d-Din. He was the ne 3 
of . , - , and the. panegyrist of 


— wit lio his ipatieeryriat but he held arya te 
the highest honour, because he excelled both as a companion 


and as a poet. rane Kargas [his rival] said :-— 

‘jLStil pli. jy AS Soke OT 
‘Sp hs wiht Ont is gis 

ust Als of abla 

spelt p** cus ne 

“ay et Bs BEAN ed 
* cS ygldy ile inten 23) 08078 

7 or Ey ted etd ie at 
508 I pts Pm tals J eal 


* Sigh» By 0 we yy —= Rein “* 


* C.F renee | ilgtl . 


2 Ps. 


2G. reads: 2.) etal» as b, 


a if 


“9 ae | 
70, KARGAS.—71, KOTrwAL.—72. mu‘tzzt. 17 


yee ies \, By pat caren l= LF ae 
gM ipo yh ON gd 
S Seca (ttt Ae 5h Oe ured oily url 
‘ “7 - ' ) - 
| “SS thet Opes as alas! > s0--2! 
* su OSE SS ort sul eb 


Thou hast heard this, how Nimrod in (ie pride touched for 
a while the Aeavens with Ais crown of lordahsp. 

The inflation of pride and empire left his heart no ear to hear 
the prophetic miraele wrought by ‘the Friend of God’ 
(Abraham). 

Therefore inevitably the Lord of the Universe appointed 
a gnat to do battle and contend with him for a while, 
When the gnat, without aid of spear or help of shield, found, 

hy God's aid, power to slay hin, 

An order came from the Creator to the Snatcher of souls, 
saying, ‘O soul-seizing Phoeniz of the lotua-rauited 
Zenith, 

‘ Arise to bear wato the Lord the soul of one Aampered in 
desire, as ashes for the furnishing of Heil !° 

Know jor what reason this befeli Nimrod: £ will tell thee, yf 
thou wilt not hold me eulpable : 

God decreed against him every moment a jJresh torment 
hecause he had instituted the custom of pampering the 
Fudtures (Kargas).”’ 


71. Kiitwal. 
Hia name was Mahmud the sonof ... . , of Khurasan. 
He is still alive, and has some fine verses. 
72. Mu‘iszi. 


He was the panegyrist of Sult4n Sanjar the Saljuq, and * 
attached to him, and was the Poet-laureate of that period. 


Zea. 1901. 2 


sf 
18 73, MUBARAK-sH(H.—74, uousin. 


He has some fine verses. While Sultin Sanjar was playing 
polo, the royal horse stumbled, Mou‘izzi said -— 


“WS sy Sethe, wie S “lye oy wi AS el ble 

Valter S$ Boal y Sy ti Ser oS ths SS 

“O King! punish the vicious horse, for it hath cast the evil 
eye on the comely fice. 


Lf the ball errs, strike it with the polo-stick, anid if the horse 
18 vicious, give it fa me f? 


The King gave the horse to Mu‘izzi, who mounted it, 

saying :-— 

i - 5 es = F 1.2! é i ae = erat 

f at. os : 1 & Pe ey ey | er 

pts satis AS olen em 3 why ler 6 press (fas 

“L niounted the horse to Rill it Jor ils fault: it said, * Firat 
hearken to this my fiir excuse : 


Lam not the Earth-Cow that T should hear the world, nor 
am T the Fourth Heaven that I should carry the Sun !?” 


13. Mubdrak-shah of Ghar, 
He was the panegyrist of Sultan Ghiyathu'd Din Ghiri. 
A versified Introduction to Apt ronomy ia one of his com- 
positions, 


74. Mujirw’d_Din Baylagani. 


He has some fine verses, and in particular has given 
utterance to some incomparable word-plays, 


75. Majdu'd-Din Hamgar, 

He was a native of Yazd, and one of the associates of 
Khwaja Bahi’u’d-Din of J uwayn, the Shih. Dhedn. 
Amongst the amusing anecdotes related of him it is said 
that he had an aged wife, whom he had left behind in Yazd, 
but who came after him to Isfahan. A pupil of his said to 


ii, is . 
BIOGRAPHIES OF POETS.—75. MAID-I-HAMGAR. I19 


him, “Good news, for your lady has alighted in the house!" 
Hamear said, “ Good news would rather be in this, that the 
house had alighted on her!” This speech was reported 
to the lady. When she saw her husband, she reproached 
him, saying :— 
Sty les LS soe) es erly 
Sir, night and day existed ere I and thou were [” 
Hamgar said: “Before me, yes; but God forbid that day 
and night should have existed before thee!” 
The people of Kashan sent him these verses concerning 

the poetry of Anwari and Dhahir:— 

ects (iybeest py) AF Sy pos al asl 
‘sy Sl ety 9 Hite dome 

Spee ed te last 5 eer 
j spp ljlesl po ee Crs 
© syle il di Jer wales! 3 
| . iy f= ae Re 
“syne CSL eee 


0 thon who art weighty as the earth, who in the heaven of 
learning art the moon of attspicious countenance and the 
most fuminous sun / 

One party of crifica prefer the utterances of Dhahir to the 
verses of Aniwari, 

While another party deny this statement; ta short, they 
are in a@ atate of atrife and contention. 

Do thow indicate to them a preference for one side; for the 
Realm of Eloquence is under the signet-ring of thy ~ 


genine {™ 


20 75, MAIDU'D-DIN HAMGAR, 
Hamegar answered as follows :— 

Tooth ray 2$ ylS6 tabs Jal jeer 

ype asf Ailey Leg ols e 
‘ watt gr yt ee wos 

* 65)0 Bpe 70 Bey OS 2S ye Lg 
* promt 0s —=!. ee rele uf)9i) 0 

‘Spel jp eho lS a Ly 
spent i Tro 
er oe Lyle oi! || 
& sa i Fe ' 7 ; . 
TA i Ge 

i . 2 i 
* 5a SF p80 HN ay LS yee Wiliail 

* eS yghdens eit 3 oS 1 racy oe 
* cel tld a o> od 2s fa) aie 

f LF ao fal. Se Fol spe} 2 ;! Ls_i_s! 
é var 2 i - , 4 

Sylas tat ae oo sl 

: Shane Fj Ly Fel $0 poli 


f sy ie § _ ‘ 
pi Use j dal tm S| a at 
re SS Syl jb 


ic. reads wah s| j. 

* CO." ronds No ais, 

* Perhaps we should read,» 

* MSS. 45, which neither seams, nor, ao 


fur os T com see, makes « : 
emendation is con jochurnl, 2 nse, The 
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| *s\ 4 el eel ed — mea rele 
* spud pty cep SL ae Sale 
: glo us: ia dsb sm 51 ee 


* sfue a I ecole pe S$ 
SNe hy Semel CE y Gay fae del te 

see tae ef ool a 
Ext tee Lae et A ee 2 

gb ISL ey ty oj lS He 
* osy5 ye 90 yoy SL oat ol ol 

‘aes Se oe aa 8 


See y ST j) at ped eens yl 2) 


‘See Jos pees Le 


“A number of the people of the district of Kashan, who in 
excellence and learning fave borne away the ball of 
eloquence, 

Disputed on the utterances of the composers af werse, as to 
which did best string the flashing pearls of Dari (i.e. 
Persian | speecs. 

Their dispute was about Anwar! and Dhahir, as to which hetil 
the higher rank as a poet, 

The one proffered pearia from the water of Fiitryah, the other, 
Jatfart gold from the land of Khawaran.' 

One preferred the sun to the moon; one set the Hourt over 
the smry. 

Since the one party could not olfain justice from the other, 
their glance selected humble me for the arbitration, 

An appeal was written. When there reached me, the 
petitioner, this demand for judgment, with unbinssed 


manned 


t ‘The native places of Dhobir and Anwari respectively. The gold called 
“+ Ja*iari ” is of particulurly fine quality. 


12 - 75, auapu’p-niy mawcar. 
i T explored from end to end the mine of genita of that one, 


even as I diced inéo the deptha of this one's ocean, 

The poetry of the one proved to be as royal pearls, while the 
verse of the other proved to be like Ja‘fari gold. 

Although the poetry of Dhahir transcends the order of verse, 
if cannot boast equality with the style of Ameari. 

Neither does hia verse reach the zenith of Jupiter, especially 
on occasions of rhapsody and panegyric, 

Although the nature of the fresh date is sweet and pleasant 
to the taste, how can it surpass ‘Askari! sugar 2 

Although the willow is green and graceful, pleasant and 
succulent, yet how can the willow give itself the airs of 
fhe cypress in the meadow ? 

This is the helief of your servant concerning the two apologists, 
if thou wilt follow the opinion af Majd-i-Tamyar, 

This conclusion was evolved at midnight at the end of Rajab, 
in the year 674 [z= 600 + e=70+3=4)] of the 
Flight of the Prophet.” 


Imiimi of Herat says on this subject :— 
‘ Slice | 
Spt rye 09 65 ESN CEILS ot 
tn # Mee is 
i 
Br? Pep Sel usay lye 
& r ‘ 


i 
Phe a 
| _ + ca F 
wa ol ee oly el cae are 
oS le cals ples ol yale ws 


"0 mes who pursuest the paths of meditation on this question, 
if thou lookest to the truth of the matter thou art not 
excusalle, 


There ta no need of so many words in order to arrive at 


a decision by the process of comparing the two styles, 


sugar. See Vullers's Persian Lissa, heim Shushtar celebrated for ite 


76, mauutp ‘ranrizf—77. NAIM-I-ZARKUL, = 23 
For this iz a miracle, and that mere magic; this a candle and 


that a lamp; this a moon and that a star ; this a hourt 
aud that a fairy.” 


76. Walk Mohmid of Tabriz. 
He was the son of Malik Mudhaffuru'd-Din, and one of 
the great ones of the world. He has some fine poems, 
amongst them the following -— 
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“ The time has not yet come for me to clasp thee in my embrace: 

life approaches its end: how long this anticipation f 

Wien I shail strain thy form to my bosom, the world will 
say, ‘Lo, we Aave again placed thy desire in thine 
embrace !* 

Life and youth pasa like the wind without tarrying : beware, 
lose not the opportunities of love's season ! 

Make good use of this time, else, when opportunity no donger 
remains, whom doth lamentation profit ? how shall 
weeping avail ?™ 


77. Najnu'd-Din Zarkib (“the Gold-beater”). 
He was the contemporary of Abaqé Khan and Arghin 
Khan. He has some fine verses, amongst them the 
following :-— 


24 78, NIDHiMf oF GaNsa.—79, NIDHiwf ‘antnf. 
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“Tam a gold-Leater, and what I gain from my craft is naught 
but a wail and a lament. 

I sit ever in the midst of gold, but I never have a@ single 

Jarthing.” 
78. Nidhami of Ganja, 

He was a contemporary of Sultén Tughril, the son of 
Alp-Arslan, the Saljiq. The books of Khusrmw and Shirin, 
Layla and Majnin, the Seven Faces (Haft Paykar), the 
Treasury of Mysteries (Makhzanu'l-Asrar), and the Book of 
Alexander (Iskandar-néma) are amongst his poems. 


79. Nidhdmi-i- Aridi. 

He was a contemporary of Nidhami of Ganja. The book 
entitled Majma‘y’n-Nawddir (Thesaurus of Facetim) is one 
of his compositions, and he has some fine verses, It is said 
that the King asked him, “Is there another Nidhami besides 
thee?” He replied ?:— 


P Omnwilaal lap Slee as ak ist ole 9 eel ES a 
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“ We are three Nidhdmis in the world, O King, by reason of 
whom a world is filled with outery. 
Of these, I, your servant, am in waiting on the King, while 
the two others are in Mere before the Sultan, 


\ MES, read «i for re 
= deere seta es BCTV “piney and a much fuller aceount of the 
aircditances which save rise to them! are viven | Sidhimi-i-‘Aridi himeelf 
in his Chohdr Magile, See my trinslution of that’ wee in the J TAS. for 
July and October, 1699, pp. 83-87 of the inge-a=purrt, : 


80, NASTR-I-kHUsRAW.—S1. NasfB. 25 


Although they utter verse [subtle] as apirit, and although 
they can speak like the Spirit of Wisdom, 

Wien I begin to weave a cord, both desist im despair frou 
their labour.” 


80. Nasir-i-Xiusraw. 

He was an extreme Shi'ite of the Sect of the Seven, 
and this sect entitle him Hujjat (the Proof”). He was 
a man of philosophical mind, a contemporary of Mustansir 
the Fatimid Caliph of the West, and carried on a propaganda 
in the name of Nizfr.' He lived nearly a hundred years, 
nd was born in the year a.u. 358% He has some exquisite 
verses, but was not free from fanaticism. The book of the 
Rawshand’i-ndma® is one of his poems. 


81. Nojibu’d-Din Jarbadagani, 

He was the panegyrist of the Amirs of the Castle of 
Dasdq ‘ (?), and died towards the end of the Saljuq period. 
He has some fine verses. The Book of Bishr and Hind ia 
one of his poems. 


82, Qddi Nidhdmu'd-Din. 


He was contemporary with Abaqa Khan, and has some 
ood verses in Arabic and Persian, These few verses, from 
the bilingual gasid@ composed by him in praise of Khwaja 
Shamsu'd-Din the SdAib-Diwdn, which are in my mind, are 
here set down :— 


“ylupr ses Ll shoe Semel ar be a ag A \ 
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t One of the sons of nl-Mustansir, who wae set aside in favour of his brother 
Musta‘li. This, however, belongs t 4 subsequent time, and the author seems 
to have confused Nigir-i-Khusraw with his successor Hason-i-Sabbhh, the Inter 


Tama‘tli pre , 

= He casteinly ved to a considerable age, sinee in some of his poems he speaks 
of himaelf as being over sixty. The actual date af his birth (ss stated by himself) 
wa . 594 (an, 1001-1004). 
re Pablesbed and easletad by Dr. Hermann Ethé in the Z.D.M.G., 
vol, ped 645-065, and vol. xxxiv, pp. 428-465. 

1 C2 reads slg. I am unable to identify the pluce. 


26 82. ginf nipninv’p-piN. 
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“ Come, listen, how pleasant an altercation 


it is [which pasaes] 
between the stream and the rirer- . | 


side eypreas, 


' CL reads (24 for cl. 
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Every moment it [the stream] displays its clear heart, wn- 
Ioosing a hundred tongues in fluent apeecd. 

To it quoth the cypress, ‘ 0 frithless friend, why do T quirer 
over thee in love ? 

Iam hampered by my uprightness ; thow pursuest crooked 
paths, intruding everywhere. 

Since thou must needs gather the worthless about thee, thou 
Jonveat such an one aa me without a COAT NEAA APH. 

Now my hand holds bué wind from thy words, I am seated 1 
mourning in the dust,’ - 


In anarer fo it, [the brook] recited this ode, whilst it Aung 
its head in shame. 

‘7 zee, indeed, that thou hast no desire for union with me; 
thy cows Aave no stability. 

Nothing is wrought by thee save wiffilness, naught by us save 
gentle mooda and conciliation. 

Henceforth make no claim to nobility, boast not af atedfast- 
ness in fore, 

Taursed thee tenderly in my fap, that perchance one day Chow 
mightest o'ershadow my head. 

Noivc, indeed, thy affairs have prospered ; If thou secst me not, 
thou remembereat me wet, 

For love of thee I turned my face to the open country, dashing 
stones on my bosom in my reatlessness. 

Thy head is exalted to heacen in upliftedness, while I am 
fallen humbly at thy Feet. 

Thy head ia glossy, and thow hast beauty and freshness ; mine 
are distraction and desire. 

May this eraltation ever be thine, for thou ahidest while we 
pass away !” 

Thus apake [the atream], then suddenly sank down, casting 
itself in the duat in soul-abandonment. 

Herent was the uplifted head of the cypress froubled, mute 
waa if distressed by fore. 


t Por the rabbish floats in water, while what precious ¢inks. Henew weier 
is often alluded to ns preferring levity to enlid worth. 


28 83. NAsTR,—S4. wvwiw-1-raprizt, 


Tt came into the garden, striking Aand on hand, while the 
birds lamented over if. 
This verse of the Master's song comes into my mind, which 
in truth is worth inseribing on thy heart : 
* The doves flutter over the trees: the garden exhales a fragrance 
lite Qumdri aloes’ ™) 


83. Nasir of . . . 3 


- + « - isa village in the district of Ramjird, in Fars. 
He was a contemporary of Sa‘di, und has some fine verses. 


84. Hunvimu'd-Din of Tabriz. 

He was a contemporary of Sa‘di of Shiraz, and has some 
charming verses and passionate odes; but since Sa‘di had 
carried off the ball of fame in [the composition of] odes, 
Mawland Humdm suys on this subject -— 
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' (eed? or Qomdr ie explained by Vallera (Zev, Pere, ay) hs the name of 
a city or district in India celebrated for its aloe-woed, : ar 
* Name illegible. Ti: looks like — 


84, uewAw-1-tanefzt.—85. watwt. 29 
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‘* Thou canst do our business with a single glance; but thou 

dost not concern thyself with the care of the unfortunate. 

In longing for thine image I am the alave of aleep'; Aappy 
is he whose companion and confidant thew art ! 

Since we are content to hehold thy face from afar off, why 
doca the Zephyr toy with the tips of thy tresses ? 

Surrender once more* the tresses af the Beloved into the hands 
af the wind, for lale-telling is the eceupation of that 
busyhody. 

Gaze not on the straight cypress; were better for thee 
fo dally with thine own upright stature. 

Say to the Rose: ‘Art thou not shamed by my face? for 
thou art set apart in beauty amongst fhe fragrant herbs. 

Gice this message fo the nightingale; ‘Js it fitting that 
where Humam is thou shouldst sing songs of lore 2’ 

Humiém fas an ulteraace sweet and charming ; but what 
doth it avail, for the poor fellow i not a Shirazi.” 


85. Witwal. 

His name was Rashidu'd-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abdu'l-Jalil al-‘Umari. He was a contemporary of Sultan 
Sanjar. The books Hada’ iqu’s-sihr (“Gardens of Magic”) 
and Fard‘idu'l- Qald’id (™ Necklaces incomparable “) are 
amongst his compositions. He has some fine verses, These 
three are written down for luck :— 


1 Tie. to sleep, for onl ‘y dreams can I hope to see thy face. 
i ti tyra. andigene.h gtr RD for aa, “* Do not give ” or ** surrender.” 


a0 85, RasHip-1-watwi?.—86, mwansart. 
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“ The eye hath communings with thee, and From thee there ia 
lustre in the eye. 
Thy star hath opened love to me, for in this casket are drugs 
fo restore sight. 
ft is meet that I should lay hold of the tips of thy tresses, 
for to-day is a day for the nnfoostng of knots,” 


86. Mahenti.! 

She has some fine quatrains. Converning herself and 
a butcher-boy she says :— 
eg Opes Ny al paly © oF os age rats 5) Sok > 
. a i +, ie Ajo was Be, oe : ral ¥ 

Spot fl Sai} — sj! 4 gaya 2b J 
“ Every knife which he withdraws trom the victim he hath alain, 

and takes in his sugar-sceeé lips ancl teeth, 


Were he to place it onee again on the throat of the slain, it 
tould renew ita life for desire of its fing,” 


And again :— 
a wary coasle dSijles L535 
Nye tet ot eS, nth 5 ashi 
pothey  Ted e Fats gh 
Ny SG pes a 
“The butcher, as is his custom, overthrew me, slew me, and 
said, * Such is my habit f° 


' Bee n. 1 on p. 736 supra, 
70.3 le male, 
"GL ag. 
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Again he treacherously lays hie head on my feel, breathing 
on mid that Ae may flay me!” 


87. “d'yasia the Reeitress. 
She has some fine quatrains, amongst them the following: 


t ip “4 : | 
é a a ft 
el Nilo a eS oe 
« T said, ‘My heori craves of thee a kiss!" He replied, * The 
price for a kiss from me ia thy soul [° 
The heart came and touched the soul with its finger, aa though 
fo say, ‘Buy! Strike the bargain; it ia cheap [aé the 
price | i iF 
88. Firdaws the Minstrel. 
She was a minstrel When Khwdrazmshah gained the 
victory over the kings of Ghir, she said :-— 
et ole is 5! dF 4 rile 
‘ "BAN r 
oles Wey ! [Se re Fitliwt il 5 
: Keune le js diy sls a oi 
“0 King, the Ghirt escaped thee by wiles, escaped like a chicken 
From the clutches of the hawk ; 
He alighted from his horse [asp, also = knight in chess], 
furned aside his face [rukh, also = rook, eastle]: the 
King surrendered to thee his elephants [ fl, pil = bishop 
in chess] and so escaped mate!” 
1 The words aap (kni fit), piped (pawn), ratA (castle), At (bishop), ald 


(king), und mat (mote) oll belong to the game of chesa, but are all (except the 
last) used bere in their o ‘sirnifications of Aerer, pedeatnian, . tlephamt, 
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89. Bintu’n-Najjariyya. 
She was a contemporary of . . . . , and has some 
rood verses. 
entle les G Mo Gils jo easlo ales a a5 att be 
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“ One cannot restrain me by hard words (?): one cannot keep 

mein the cheerlese house : 
Her whose tresses are like chains one cannot keep at home 
[even] with chains,” 





(Here follows ch. vi, on the city of Qazwin.) 


Aer. I1.—Tie Exodus. By Dr. Eowanv Maxter. 


Oxe of the most important and signifieant of the epoch- 
making discoveries of the nineteenth century in ancient 
Egypt is that of a stele found by Flinders Petrie, containing 
a hymn of victory of King Merneptah. This victory. Was 
one obtained in the fifth year of his reign over the Libyans, 

But the significance of Flinders Petriv’s discovery does 
not lie in the poetic announcement of victory proclaimed by 
the otherwise weak and not over fortunate King Merneptah, 
The succeeding expulsion of the Libyans and their allies 
out of Egypt in the month Zpipii ot the year v, which 
forms the only historic groundwork of the entire hymn, was 
already known to us, for Merneptah hod caused this_event 
to be carved on the inner side wall of one of the southern 
outer courts of the great temple of Ammon at Ziebes. The 
occurrence of the name 


NENT 

SS > | bie 

: e. “Tsrael,”” amongst the nations mentioned on the newly 
discovered stele forms the most striking and important 
feature of Fiinders Petrie’s discovery. The Bible tells us 
(Exodus, xu, 40, 41) that the Israclites sojourned in Egypt 
for 430 years. The passage runs thus :— tl 
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7.n.a.8. 1901. 


“Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt 
in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years. Andit came 
to pass at the end of the four 
hundred and thirty years, 
even the selfsame day it 
came to pass, that all the 
hosts of the Lord went out 
from the land of Egypt.” 


a 
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The excavations and researches of the famous Genera 
Egyptologist, Ed. Naville, have fixed for us the geographical 
position of the whole land of (Goshen, that fertile district 
in which the Israelites had taken up their abode in Egypt. 
We know to-day the exact situation of the important places 
of Scripture—Pithom, Rameses, Swocoth, Migdol, and On— 
and we also know who were their builders. But nowhere 
had a monument been found on which the name of “ J#rael” 
or “ Judah” had been inscribed. One would be rightly led 
to expect that the mame of oa people living for so long 
a period in Egypt would be found to have been inscribed 
somewhere or other. It was first thought that the name 
of the "Apuirui, who often come before our notice from the 
Thirteenth to the Twenticth Dynasty, and who also took 
part in the building of the temples and great storehouses 
at Pithom and Rameses, was the Egyptian for “Jirim = 
Hebrews. But this theory has been proved untenable by 
Heinrich Brugsch, and he has recognized in the Egyptian 
word “"Apru” the tribe of the Erythryacans living in the 
mountainous region “dian, Le. the Mokattam mountains 
lying opposite to Memphis. 

Again, Lepsius had attempted in an ingenious manner in 
his “ Einleitung in die Chronologie der Aegypter” to prove 
the agreement of the Biblical narrative of the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt and of Biblical genealogy with 
the events portrayed on monuments, already at that time 
credited with being historic, and to point out King Merneptah 
as being the Pharaoh of the Exodus, All German investigators 
were of the opinion of Lepsius. Flinders Petrie has now 
found a stele of this King Merneptah where can be read 
the name of “ Jsrae/," hitherto wanting on Egyptian 
monuments. Naturally this has aroused the liveliost interest 
amongst men of letters and science; and, indeed, not 
only philologists, but also historians and Biblical studenta 
have striven to interpret and give a scientific use to the 
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inseription on the Merneptah stele. For now, according 
to the opinion of distinguished investigators, the most 
infallible proof had been given that the theory of Merneptah 
being the Pharaoh of the Exodus was founded on fact. 

We will now examine whether this fact may be drawn 
from Flinders Petrie’s discovered stele. If confirmed, it 
decides an eminently important question in historical 
chronology, and if unconfirmed, let it be our task to consider 
those historical and Biblical arguments which bring us nearer 
to the solution of this question. 


The passage under consideration in Merneptah’s hymn 
of victory runs thus:—! * Re has again inclined himself to 
Egypt. He is born to avenge her, King Merneptah. The 
princes are humbled and present their homage. Amongat 
the Nine-bow-nations (Neunbogenvélkern) none raises his 
head. Thnw is laid waste, Cheta at rest, Canaan with all 
¢hat is. wicked is abased. Askelon has been carried away, 
Gaza taken.” 

Then follows :— 


WSXCTESNZIATIM 
Soe J Bee 


which passage Spiegelberg? thus translates:, denoam has 
been brought to naught, Jarwe! ts laid waste and his crops 
destroyed.” 

We must be allowed to pass some criticisms at this point. 
It must certainly strike us that whilst all the names of the 
peoples here mentioned possess the hieroglyph }, = 
4*strange” or “foreign country,” that of Israel does not 


1 See Spiegelherg in “ Zeitech, fur egypt. Sprache,"* 1896, vol. xuaxiv. 
3 See ibid., p. 14. 
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possess this symbol. It is only accompanied by the following 
hieroglyphs: | 3c) Of these signs ) is the expression 
for “strange,” “barbarian,” “ Asiatic”; the group qj 
is the usual symbol for “men” or “human beings.” The 
hieroglyphs accompanying the name of “ Israel" do not 
therefore signify a country, but are a group, which, taking 
into account the plural sign 111, indicates “ barhurie people,” 
a horde? “atrangers,’"’ “ Asiatics,”” perhaps “ nomads" or 
something similar. 

Also, | am unable to share the views hitherto held with 
regard to connecting the following expression “ fekt ” with 
the symbol for “bad things” The examples brought 
forward to confirm the equation “ fekt” =“ to day waste" or 
‘fo destroy,” are not quite free from reproach. For there 
“fek” is determined by the group SD of which the 
sign —%S) (like the hind- part of a lion) = ph = “end,” 
and the sign *— indicates more exactly that which 
demands strength. But in the case we are considering 
the. abstract noun “ fek-t,” formed from the verb “ fek ” 
by the termination “+t,” is determined by the hieroglyph. 
Se, the bird attracting “ bad things.” “Fek-t” therefore 
signifies a noun possessing the quality: of “bad” or 
“wicked,” and which by virtue of the radical stem is 
connected with “to destroy” or “to lay waste,” It denotes, 
then, that which we are accustomed to express by the word 

horde,” * and is consequently the apposition to the word 


“Terael,” which is determined by “Amn = Asinties, 
barbarians or strangers.” 


i Erman : i t. Gram.," r i735. 


2 See Howtwelta Merneptal: n. die [eraeliten,"* "* Neue kirchl. Zeitach.,""~ 
vii, 7, p- G84. 
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I am also unable to agree entirely with the explanations 
hitherto given with reference to the group that follows 
| | a | O i) aT] J 1 z= 
= itt “bn prtwh does indeed mean— 4s 
a of ho rt 


Spiegelberg has quite correctly proved—* to destroy,”! and 


vege fol 2 I C.), 6 : 
—- Thi “tf rope,” = i= “bh 
Sit signifies “the crops, hence <= is 


crops.” But 1 do not translate A == nas “ destroyed 
aré his (Israel’s) crops,” but hold J to be the predicate 
of the sentence, the subject being ‘“Jaracl,” determined 
by the hieroglyphs ) ea and more closely defined by 
== Ges, and the object being = ‘T ‘We then 
= oa Ao" 

arrive at the following translation -— 

« Askelon has been carried, (aca taken. Jenoam has 


been brought to naught; Israel, the horde, destroyed 
his crops.” 


Wo have at once a parallel case to this in a passage occurring 
sn the “Liber Judicum” (chap. i). We are there told of 
the conquests undertaken by Judah under Joshua’s leader- 
ship. We read there (verse 18): 


ay-ns am 73 “Judah conquered Gare 


pres =m) mai me) with ber territory, as well as 
aby ns} Askelon with her territory.” 


But in whatever manner this passage may be interpreted 
and translated, so much 1s clear, that Israel was reckoned 
amongst those peoples who did not belong to Egypt, but 
who, like Cheta, Jenoam, Cansan, and Askelon, dwelt in 


1 His meuning is indeed “woe,” ” bad,” ** not,” “without,” ¢te- 
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that territory of Asia which we include under the name of 
“Palestine.” Israel was therefore in the 5th year of 
Merneptah no longer in Egypt, but already in that land 
which according to Scriptural tradition had already been 
pointed out to the patriarch Abraham as the dwelling-place 
of his descendants. If we consider the 40 years’ wandering 
in the wilderness to which Israel was condemned before 
arriving in the Holy Land, we must admit in consequence 
of Flinders Petrie’s discovered stele that Israel went out of 
Egypt long before Mernepiah, 

In consequence of Israel being defined as | seal = 


“ Asiatics,” and as — %—, = “horde,” “nomads,” or 


something similar, and not as J, = “strange country,” we 
may even assume that Israel had indeed already entered the 
home Palestine, but was not yet so far organized that it 
could be regarded as a separate “country.” As a matter 
of fact this was the case under Joshua’s leadership, for it 
was only after he took the command that they had to march 
beyond the Jordan to conquer their own particular territory. 
Thus with a closer comprehension of the hymn oi victory 
on the Merneptah stele found by Flinders Petrie, we arrive 
at the very important conclusion that the general belief in 
the Exodus having taken place under Merneptah is incorrect, 
but that it must rather have taken place earlier. 

The question now arisese—Under which Pharaoh did this 
event take place ? 

The Bible, taken in connection with the historic informa- 
tion inscribed on Egyptian monuments, gives us some dates 
which help us to solve this question. 

There is no doubt that King Amoais, the founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, was that prince to whom the words of 
the Bible (Exodus, i, 8) refer: “Now there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” We, who after 
vanguishing the border fortress Anaris had purified Egypt 
from the mighty Hik-Siasw and freed the state from the 
mfluence of all “foreign rule,” naturally did not wish to 
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value any higher the great advantages which Joseph, the 
“stranger” and “alien,” had obtained for Egypt, and he 
could no longer recognize the position which the also 
«alien tribe of the Israelites had filled under the earlier 
dynasty. In the 22nd year of the reign of this ruler the 
quarries in the Mokattam mountains were opened, and with 
this began for the Israelites a time of hard and bitter 
oppression. For it was “ aliens”? who had to perform such 
painful labour, and therefore the descendants of Jacob, 
who were otherwise only accustomed to breeding cattle 
(cf. Genesis, xlvi and xlvii), had to carry out this work 
of bondage. Amosis had also many buildings erected in 
Memphis and Thebes. A new time of prosperity had come 
to the country, the “new kingdom ” was set up, after the 
former splendour of the pharisaical power, established by 
the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, had for centuries been 
fading away. Temples and storehouses, surrounded by 
walls and strong ramparts, were put up to the honour af 
the Sun-god, and it may have been under Amosis and his 
immediate descendants that the plan and foundation-stone 
of those towns were laid which were finished under 
Rameses II and named “ Pithom (town of the god Tum)" 
and “Rameses (town of Rameses).” Therefore the Bible 
(Exodus, i, 11) tells us in simple words: “ Therefore they 
did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom 
and Ramses.” 

With the founder of the new kingdom began then for 
Israel a long period of hard oppression. According to 
Genesis xv, it had been announced in a “ vision” to the 
patriarch Abraham that his descendants should be strangers 
in a land that was not theirs, and that they should be 
oppressed in bondage for 400 years. In Exodus xii, how- 
ever, we are told that they were not 400 but 430 years 
in Egypt. We are -aformed with regard to this by an 
ancient rabbinical tradition that of the 430 years of the 
Riible 190 are to be deducted as having preceded the time 
of actual bondage and oppression. Now how does this 
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ancient Jewish tradition agree with the dates of Scripture 
and those of history as revealed by the Egyptian monu- 
ments P 

According to the words of the Bible nothing should occur 
during Abraham's lifetime that could be in any way con- 
nected with the sad events declared to him in that vision. 
For we read (Genesis, xv, 14, 15): “And also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I judge: and afterward shall 
they come out with great substance. And thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace.” Hardly, however, was Abraham 
dead than the promise made to him began to be realized. 
A great famine broke out, and Jsqee was compelled to leave 
his home. He went into the land of the Philistines, “ But 
the Philistines stopped several of his wells and filled them 
with earth.” Then Isaac departed and dwelt in the valley 
of Gerar, But even here he could not remain, and indeed 
it was again because of the wells. The first signs of the 
divine promise whereby Abrahom’s descendants should be 
oppressed by a strange people began to be seen immediately 
after his death. Abraham died at the age of 175 years 
(cf, Genesis, xxv, 7); according to Genesis, xxi, 5, he 
wus 100 years of age when his son Isaac was born. The 
Intter was therefore in his 75th year when Abraham died. 
When his son Jacob was born, Isaac was ulready 60 years 
of age (Genesis, xxv, 26); therefore Jacob was only in his 
ith year when Abraham died. Jacob had completed 130 
years when he was presented to Pharaoh by his son Joseph 
(Genesis, xlvii, 9). Consequently 130—14—116 years had 
elapsed between the death of Abraham and Jacoh’s arrival 
in Egypt. But at that time Joseph was not more than 
38 years of age. For he was in his 30th year when he 
stood before Pharach (Genesis, xli, 46) and was appointed 
by him to be “Ab at the court of Pharach” and “ Adon 
of his whole house,” as well as “ ruder of all the land.’ In 
the second year of the famine, which was the ninth year 
of his office as viceroy, Jacob his father had come to Egypt 
therefore Joseph was then in his 39th year, ie, when his 
father arrived he had completed 38 years of his life, When 
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Joseph died he was 110 years old. Woe have then to take 
into consideration the following numbers :— 


From Abraham's death to 
180 — i —_ | 
Jacob's arrival in Egypt } 30 — 14 years = 116 years. 
From Jacob's arrival mI | as ol 
Se eoteukstea ai ns 72 years. 


Total 188 years. 


Bearing in mind the 190 years os handed down to us by 
the old Jewish tradition, the new dynasty of kings would 
accordingly have been inaugurated 2 years after Joseph's 
death. This is also perfectly admissible from history, for 
according to the information obtained from hieroglyphic 
inscriptions it was just then that the war of liberation begun 
by Ra-Sekenen against the last Hyksos king Apopt TIT was 
brought to an end, and a new and legitimate dynasty was 
enthroned with Amosis as the first king. But with this 
change of dynasty there began for the Israelites, who were 
also “aliens,’’ the period of great and severe oppression, 
which is said to have lasted 240 years. 

We must now determine the date of the accession of King 
Amosis to the throne. It is a sad but true fact that nowhere 
in scientific investigation do we fish so much in troubled 
waters as in the domain of historical chronology. It was 
well known that Manefho had not given at all a correct 
or even only a serviceable chronology, yet his figures have 
been taken as a starting-point for further hypotheses and 
combinations. It is somewhat more comprehensible that 
under such circumstances all the innumerable chronological 
systems that have been constructed acconling to Manetho 
should most thoroughly differ from each other in every 
detail. We will all the same attempt to determine chrono- 
logically the reign of Amosis, and will rather attach value 
to the numbers in the Egyptian monumental inscriptions 
than to the apocryphal ones of Manctho, Fortunately we 
have an abundance of such material at hand. 
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By a perfectly sure reading of the king’s name we know 
for certain that on the 91h Epiphi in the year ix of King 
Amenophis I (successor to King Amosis) the constellation of 
Sothis rose heliacaily, Again, since we know from other 
sources that Amosis during twenty-two years guided the 
destiny of Egypt, and the 22nd year of this king's reign 
is in fact the latest date that has as yet been found in 
inscriptions, we thus possess sufficient support to yield 
a correct solution of our problem. For according to 
Oppolzer’s researches as to the length of the Sirius year 
and the period of Sothis! the year —1544, ite. nc. 1545, 
proves to be that Julian year in which for the 30th degree 
of latitude the constellation of Sothis rose heliacally for the 
first time on the 9th of Epiphi of the Egyptian movable 
calendar, We must therefore define the year p.c. 1545 as. 
the 9th year of the reign of King Amenophis J, and hence 
assume that he ascended the throne in the year nc, 1553. 

Taking this into account, we find that his predecessor 
Amosis succeeded to the throne in the year me. (1553 + 
22)= B.C. 1575. The Erodes waa therefore in the year 
ne. 1675 — 240 =1335, It is certainly remarkable and 
worthy of note that we have obtained this information else- 
where? in a totally different manner, and in fact 
interpreting the Egyptian darkness mentioned in the Bible 
as a solar eclipse. We there found as the date of the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt the 27th March in 
the year no. 1335. We must not treat this striking agree- 
ment in the results of two utterly independent researches gs 
haphazard ; it should rather convince us that we must indeed 
aecept the year nc. 1335 as the date of the Exodus. The 
question now remains as to who was then king of Egypt, 

After Amenophis I the following kings reigned in 
succession: Thuémosis I, Thutmosis ID, and Thutmoaia iit. 
It is true that after the death of Thutmosis IT the reing 
of government had been seized and the crown worn by his. 
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tyrannical sister and consort, Hafalepson. Her name, how- 
ever, is omitted in the succeeding line of kings; she only 
appears there as the legitimate representative of her brother 
Thutmosis who was still a minor, and the latter as the 
true reigning king, to whom belonged by right both sceptre 
and throne. Thutmosis III ascended the throne on the 
4th Pachon = 20th March, s.c, 1503,! and died on the last 
day of the month Phamenoth m the S4th year of his 
reign (according to his captain Amenemheb), te. on the 
llth February, 8.c. 1449. Thus his son Amenophia If 
ascended the throne of his fathers in the year wc. 1449. 
He appears only to have reigned a short time. The highest 
number on the monuments of the years that he reigned 
is the year iii (“year iii, month Kpiphi, day 15"), He was 
succeeded by Thutmosis IV, who according to the monuments. 
reigned 7 years. Then followed Amenophis III, with 
a reign of at least 36 years. An inscription in the quarries 
of Silsilis is dated from the Ist Pachon of the 35th year 
of his reign, and a rock inscription on the peninsula of Sinai 
bears the date of the month Mechir of the 6th year 
of his reign, The monuments show just as clearly that 
Amenophis IV reigned at least 12 years, for “in the year xii, 
month Mechir, day 18" he celebrated the victory over the 
Syrians and Cushites. The greatest date of his successor 
S'akere ia his 4th year, and the succeeding kings Ai, 
Tuta'nchamon, and Sere'-Teti only reigned altogether for 
8 years. Their successor, HaremAeb, a brother-in-law of 
King Amenophis IV, reigned 21 years. According to 
a monument at Leyden, he conducted as head court-offictal 
to Amenophis IV the captives to the king. He married 
as the king’s highest dignitary the latter’s sister-in-law 
Mutnedmet. But Amenophis IT had already known and 
honoured him. A piece of limestone bears the date: 
Year xxi, mouth Payni, day 1." His successor, Ramexes I, 
commenced the Nineteenth Dynasty according to Manetho, 
but only reigned a short time. A monumental stone found at 
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Wadi Halfa is dated from the year ii. The length of reign 
of the succeeding king, Seti J, is given by the date “ year ix, 
Epiphi 20." His son and successor, Rameses JT, reigned 
quite 67 yeora. By referring to these dates we can construct 








the following table :— 
LESxGTu OF 
Nawes of ton Ersca, | Haan. Teams B.C. 
Thutmosia ITT 1403-1449, 


« Amenophis TT san febioe it. s74 eG | 1449-1446, 


i 
a 
a 
a 
1 
Cn 
il 
ue 
| | 
| 
—e~ —————— 


Thutmosis TV feu leuk canst Hees] 7 | 1446-1439, 
AmenophisIIIT 4... ose us. | Pe 1436-1408, 
Amenophis IV... 24.0 ee ee - S 1403-1391. 
Coane ic ol oes i ee) | 1301-1387. : 
Aj ' | 
Tuta'wchomon et ree ae | | 1387=L379. 
Bere’-Teti | | 
Hurembeb 8, ee res 21 os 1370-1358, 
4 / | 
NINETEENTH Dew asty. | 
. memmmeie si. radar! ee race! eke | ceed ee 1358-1256, | 
SMES) vest eich eaa” eign ee 9 1356-1947. | 


Cie i ey el ie ee 15347-1280. | 


These dates, upon which we could only decide by a careful 
investigation of the known inscriptions on monuments, are 
remarkably confirmed by an astronomical event recorded in 
the picture on the ceiling of the Ramasseum. We there 
learn of the commencement of a Sothis period, which was 
celebrated in the 30th year of the reign of Rameses IT. 
But since, according to the above-mentioned astronomical 
researches of Oppo/zer, this Sothis period began in the year 
—1317 = «.c. 1318, the year n.c. 1318 was therefore the 30th 
year of the reign of Rameses II, and thus nc. 1447 was the 
first year of his reign. 
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The above dates are still further corroborated by the 
contents of a hieratic papyrus at Leyden, which dates from 
the 52nd year of the reign of Rameses IL We there read 
(I, 350, back, col. ii, line 6) - 

“Month Mechir, day 16, in the town of Rameses II, 
day of the festival of New Moon.” 


Now Ist of Thoth of the Sirius year = 20th July, Julian. 
lst ,, Paophi ,, r » =19th Aug. -» 
Ist, Athyr “ ~ 218th Sept. 5 
ist ,, Choiak _,, fs » w=lsth Oct. =» 
let, Tybt . ‘4 » wIlith Nov. » 
Ist ,, Mechir ,, o ,, = 17th Dec. i 


The 16th Mechir fell therefore on the Ist January, and 
lasted from sunrise on the Ist January to sunrise on the 
2nd January. Now if the year #.c. L347 were the first year 
of the reign of Rameses II, the 52nd year of his reign must 
have fallen in the year n.c. 1297, and consequently the new 
moon must have occurred on the Ist January, 1.0. 1296, 
i.e. in the night of the Ist to the Ind January of this year. 
And such was indeed the case, for calculation shows that in 
the night of the Ist to the 2nd January of the year #.c, 1206 
at 1.46 a.m. (Memphis time) the new moon had appeared. 

It is true that various doubts have reeently been raised 
against the above chronological conclusions. Above all has 
Eiseniohy raised his warning voice against the results of my 
investigations.’ According to him, by taking into acoount 
the moon’s pliases a5 mentioned in the inscriptions (especially 
new moons), I have introduced “a new and important 
clement in the chronological reckoning of dates." 7 Hiseniohr 
cannot allow, as 1 did,’ that the chronological determi- 
nations of the date of the reign of King Thutmes ITT should 
be founded on a fixed solar year. “ They are dates of events 
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in a citizen’s life which must be related to the period of 
a planet's revolution,” cries Eisenlohr. But why “must” 
is nowhere proved. Whereas it is a fact that the Egyptians 
reckoned the dates of their religious festivals by the fixed 
year, or rather the Sirius year, which was called even im the 
days of Ptolemy the “ Swered year,” and which by virtue of 
its length completely resembled the Julian year. Because 
Ptolemy in his astronomical researches stated in the 
«* Almagest™ founds the dates there given on a year of 
exactly 365 days, and because the dates of the lunar eclipses 
which he reckoned by such a year have proved perfectly 
correct, it has therefore been generally believed that the 
ancient Egyptiana always used only this form of year in 
ordinary practice, whilst the actual length of the solar year 
remained only a secret of the priests. Now, however, we 
have numerous proofs that the ancient Egyptians not only 
knew the fixed solar year to be 3651 days long, but also 
made practical use of if, and indeed in the form of the so- 
called “ Sirius year,” 1 which Mew Fear's Day (therefore 
Ist Thoth) was the day of the helacal rising of Sirius and 
which af the time of the Egyptian supremacy was almost 
completely identical with the length of the Julian year, there- 
fore 3651 days long. This is best shown by the following 
table, which has been calculated according to Oppolzer’s 
researches :—' 








| 
y | Lenora oF THe Stutrve IMFrERENCE BETWEEN 
LEAR. YRAR. Sucve axp Jvimanw Vans. 
| | 
(1 —_———— ee 
Dave. Daye. 
nc. BOO | o66°200047 1 (rOOO0471 = +07 sacs. 
| | 
~ moo | 365°2002908 O-O002008 = 25-18 .. 
ve §=1000 60° 2505900 OMS = S176 ,, 
eS o | S65" 25007 1a OM0STLa — Ba-f4 


1 Siteun exber. a knis. Akad, a. Wiss. Wien, vol. xe, Ts. :'t 
devises the following expression for the length of the Sities Cppolser: here 
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This fixed Sirius year was everywhere acknowledged, and 
regulated the calendar of the ancient Egyptians, hence it 
can be rightly called the nermal year; agriculture and all 
sacrificial worship were adjusted to it. We also find proofs 
enough to show that in fact the heliacal rising of Sirius was 
associated with the beginning of the year and the rising of the 
Nile, which occurred at that time. Thus we read in a text 
of the astronomical hall of the Ramasseum at Thebes 
@ passage which, according to Heinrich Brugsch's translation, 
runs thus :— 

He lets thee rise in splendour, like Jsis-Sothis in the 
firmament on the morning of New Year's Day.” 

Tn a text in the temple at Dendera, Sothis is called 

“The beautiful one, who appears in the heavens, the 
trath, which rules the world at the helm of the 
sun’s barque.” 

Tn another passage there we read :— 

“ The years are counted accoriing to thew rising.” 


Elsewhere we again find :— 

(1) “Their rays unite with the mys of the bright god 
on that glorious day of the birth of the sun’s 
disk on the morning of the New Year's 
festival.” 

(2) “She comes at her glorious festival of New Year's 
Day to unite her grandeur in the heavens with 
her father.” 

(3) “The right eye (Situs) unites with the left eye 
(Sun) at the beginning of the year, the lat Thoth,” 

(4) “She (Sothis-Isis) shines mm her abode on the day of 
the New Year, and she unites with the rays of 
her father (the Sun) in the sphere of light.” 

In another place she is described as :— 
“Tsis, the great one, the mother of God, mistress of 
Adut in Anet, mistress of the year's beginning, whe 
rises on New Year's Day, to open a happy year.” 
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Her vénnection with the rising of the Nile is described 
thus :— 
“Isis, the great one, the mother of God, who causes the 
Nile to rise, when she shines at the beginning of the 

year,” (Dend.) 


Hence she is also called :— 

(1) “ Distress of the beginning of the year, who tempts the 
Nile from hia source.” 

(2) “Die dicine Sothis, the andlime one, mistress of the 
hegianing of the year, who causes the Nile to rise 
at Aus proper time,” 

(3) “So this in the heavens leads the Nile at the beginning: 
of the year.” 

(4) “ Great Sothis shines in the heavens, and the Nile 
comes forth from Ais tivo sources.” 

And 80 on. 

The Egyptians therefore know from very early days, 
certainly already at the time of the new kingdom that oom- 
menced with the Eighteenth Dynasty, the fixed year of 3654 
days as the so-called Sothis year; and if Ptolemy in the second 
century B.C, found his astronomical dates on a movable 
year, and even refers the Babylonian dates of the eclipses. 
back to such un Egyptian year of 465 days, this proves. 
practically nothing for the old Egyptian calendar, We 
must not forget that in the last centuries before Christ the 
Egyptians were under Greek - Macedonian influence, and 
Hellenism had everywhere made itself felt, Since the gates 
of Egypt stood open to Greece, the Egyptian people with- 
drew more and more into the background, and Greek 
eustoms as well as Greek culture root in Egypt. 
Psammetich's son Neko LI had even already dedicated the 
coat of armour which he had worn in battle to the great 
Milesion oracle of Branchidme, besides which Egypt was 
first opened to the Greeks by Psammetich I,! Under the 
Ptolemys the Eeyptions are the subjects, the Macedonians 


i we Gee bichte dies alien Aggy plene,*’ tal. Mayer, pP- O67, 
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and Greeks the ruling people. All high offices in the 
government of the country are entirely in their hands, only 
the lower ones are entrusted to Egyptians! We can well 
understand that at such a time, when the foreign element 
reigns supreme, the foreign calendar also should come more 
and more to the front ut the expense of the native one, 
and we find in fact that under the Ptolemy rule even royal 
decrees? had not only to be drawn up in two fanguages 
(Egyptian and Greek), but that they must also contain the 
foreign (Greek-Macedonian) date next to the Egyptian one, 
otherwise it would have been unintelligible to the people. 
It is no wonder, then, that the native calendar (based on 
a four years’ cycle, in which three years included each 
4365 days, but the fourth 366 days) was by degrees forgotten, 
and Ptolemy Euergetes was obliged by a royal decree to order 
the reintroduction of the ancient Egyptian form of year. 
This decree, known by the name of “the deoree of 
Canopus,” is dated from “fhe Tih Apelleos, that is, the 17th 
Tye of the Egyptians, in the 9f4 year of the reign,” and 
contains the command that “from this year onwards in the 
upper and flower country, therefore in all Egypt, on the day of 
the rising of the divine Sothis, which ia called in the sacred 
temple inscriptions New Year's Day, in hie name shall a brilliant 
feast be held, which festical falls in the 9th year of the king's 
reign in the day of new moon in the month Payni, and shall in 
the future be aleays solemnized on the day of the rising of 
Sothis.” 

This is not the place to return to those polemics and 
deductions to which the contents of this decree have given 
mise. I will refer here to my researches which I have 
elsewhere described, and which bear on this subject." We 
will only here point out the fact that it is absolutely 
incorrect to maintain that the Egyptians always used only 
the movable year with its 365 days, and never used for 
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practical purposes the fixed year of 365} days. The same 
ghost has crept in here as previously over the year of 360 
days, and all the easier in this case since we have proofs 
that it was through asfronomica! calculations that the year 
of 365 days came into use, and that simply because the 
number 365, taken as a year's length, has eome connection 
with the average length of the synodical month, which was 
well known to the Egyptians. I have elsewhere proved! 
that the Egyptian Apis period of 25 yeara was nothing else 
than a lunar period of 25 years, which enabled them to 
predict with marvellous precision the entry of the full moon. 
This event was to them of the greatest importance, since the 
crowning of the divine Apis had always to succeed the day 
of full moon, Twenty-five years of 365 days cach yield 
9,125 days, and 209 synodical months (309 x 29°53059) = 
9124-95231 days; thus the difference between 25 movable 
years (of 365 days) and 309 synodical months only amounts 
to 0-04769 days =1 hour 8 minutes. Hence, after every 
25 movable years the same lunar phases occurred again on 
the same day of this movable year. Thus, in ancient 
Egyptian astronomy the movable year of 365 days possessed 
4 certain significance, and was treated accordingly by the 
priests, in whose hands lay the promoting of astronomy; 
on the other hand, however, the fixed year in the form of 
a Sothis year passed in matters of every-day life os the 
normal year. 

But there is still another reason for making us choose 
the fixed year os our starting- peint in determining the 
dates which fix the time of the reign of Thutmes ITI. 

Prior to and during the time of the Ptolemys, the 
Egyptian kings celebrated? officially on two special days 
in each current year their accession to the throne. One 
of these days was the actual day of accession after the death 
of the king’s immediate predecessor. The other was the 


' “The Apis Period of the Old Egyptians": Sitzumesber. d. kis, Akad. d- 
Sy iw te Ap ci, p. 832 i. 
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pretended day, that is to say, the day of the succeeding 
vernal equinox, the idea being to do honour to the king 
“8 suceessor to the Sun-cod, Ré, or as the rising sun of 
that year. The vernal equinox, together with the acces: 

to the throne, was celebrated at the succeeding avid’ new 
moon. Now we have the following dates at hand that bear 
upon Thutmosie IIT (see Brugsch’s “Thesaurus inscriptionum 
Aegyptincarum,” pt. i, pp. 93 and 95) :— 








(#) “Year xxiii, month Pachow, day 4, day of the corona- 
tions as king.” 

(6) “In the year xxiii, month Pachon, day 21, day of 
the celebration of the new moon festival, corre- 
sponding to the fixing of the coronation festival 
at the beginning of the morning.” 


Therefore, between the 4th and 2Ist Pachon must have 
oceurred the vernal equinox; also the new moon must have 
fallen on the 2let Pachon. Now it is shown by an 
astronomical calculation that the rernal eguinez, ic. the 
entrance of the sun into the constellation of the Ram, took 
place in the reign of Thutmosis IT on the drd April of the 
Julian eclendar. If we found the above-named dates on the 
fixed Sirius year, then the 4th Pachon fell on 


the 20th March, ordinary year } es 
the 19th March, leap year > Julian Cal. 


and the 21st Pachon fell on 


the 6th April, ordinary year } 
the 5th April, leap year haat ick 


or the 2lst Pachon, day of the coronation festival of 
Thutmosis TIT ws successor to Re’, fell two days after the 
true vernal equinox. If, however, we accept the movable 
year of the Egyptians; we then obtain the following Julian 
dates for the 21st Pachon :— 


24622 
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TAELE COMPARING THE MOVABLE EGYPTIAN WITH THE 
JULIAN CALENDAR, 


Date or 
2lar Pacnos 


ba76 Lith May. 


17th May. 
jth yy 1474 Lith .. 

20th 17ih Lith 
19th , léth he | 10th 
isth 1] om : | 10th 

lith ,, 1 | 1oth 

léth Lith 

lath | 57 | oth 

Lith ,, : Ne. oth 

Oth 





We can from this see quite clearly that we need only here 
consider the information yielded from the fired year. 

We now arrive at the following result, which I have 
ulready elsewhere pointed out :— 

Having found a satisfactory starting-point, based on the 
rising of Sothis, which is shown to have taken place on 
the 28th Epiphi under Thutmosis ITI, we looked out all the 
new moons which occurred during a fairly long period, viz. 
from 1505 to 1461. Amongst these, however, was only on¢ 
combination corresponding to the given conditions, whieh 
demanded that new moons should fall on the 21st Pachon 
in the 23rd year and on the 30th Mechir in the 24th year 
of the reign of the above-named king. The new moons- 
are those of— 

uc. 1481, April Sth (= Pachon 21st), and 
Bc. 1479, January 15th (= Mechir 30th), 
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But since the vernal equinox of the year 1481 fell on the 
Srd April of 12h. 56m. of average civil Greenwich time, 
and the new moon of the 5th April (= 2lst Pachon), B.c. 
1481, appeared two days after the vernal equinox, therefore 
the combination here found agrees well with the statement— 
“Tn the year 23, month Pachon, 

day 21, 

day of the celebration of the 

new moon festival, 

eorresponding to the fixing 

of the coronation festival at 

the beginning of the morning.” 


We are therefore led to believe that the 23rd year of 
the reign of Thutmosis ITT began on the 19th March 
(=4th Pachon), #.c. 1481. According to the inscription 
in Amenemheb’s tomb, he reigned “from the year 1 fo the 
year liv, last day of Phamenoth.” Therefore Thutmosia DL 
reigned from the 20th Mareh, nc. 1503, to the 14th February, 
we 1449, 

Now it is true that I have explained in reply to 
Mr, Eisenlohr’s written request that, if the movable year 
of the Egyptians be throughout adhered to, then the 
16th May, n.c. 1482, and the 24th February, p.c. 1480, 
would have to be regarded as the dates of the new moons 
in the reign of Thutmosis III, which we are now con- 
sidering, and then the year 1504, instead of 1505, would 
have to stand as the first year of the reign of Thutmosis IIT, 
instead of 1503. But although I have made this statement 
I do not at all wish it to be thought that I have abandoned 
my view regarding the Egyptian form of year and the 
aecession of Thutmosis III. I have merely wished to show 
that even if we accept the theory of a movable year, the 
length of the reign of Thutmosis III as stated by me has 
been proved correct. In other words: while it was generally 
held that Thutmosis III had reigned at the latest during 
the last 33 years of the seventeenth century 5.c., it was my 
wish to show that he only began to reign at the end of the 
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sixteenth century n.c. Whether it were 1503 or 1504, could 
make no difference to us in our attempt fo find a astarting- 
point for further chronological incestigations. But on no 
account did I wish it to be thought that with my com- 
munication to Eisenlolr I had relinquished my standpoint, 
viz., that I believed Thutmosis III to have reigned from 
the 20th March, 1503, to the 14th February, s.c. 1449, 

But this question must be looked at from another point 
of view. (. F. Lehmann raises in his work, “ #irel 
Haupiprobleme der altorientalischen Chronologie und ihre 
Losing,” ' some doubts regarding my determination of 
the duration of the reign of Thutmosis ITI, because Mahler 
in his calculations makes use of the theory that the 
Egyptians celebrated the new moon festival on the day of 
the actval new moon. But this theory is entirely in- 
admissible. The Egyptians reckoned by the solar year. We 
can indeed presume that they made exact lunar obserratione, 
but not exact ca/cudetions, such as are necessary to determine 
the exact time of the invisible new moon, Until the 
contrary be proved, we must believe that, like the Arabs 
of the present day, the Egyptians celebrated the new moon 
festival when her sickle first became visible,” 

But an important circumstance bas not here been con- 
sidered. Whilst, namely, the Egyptians had already at an 
early date abandoned the lunar year and adjusted their 
calendar by the solar year, they hnd still continued to 
consider most carefully the course of the moon. But it was 
not, as many still believe, the new light (Neulicht)—i.e. 
the first appearance of the moon's sickle after the actual 
conjunction—to which they paid attention. They regurded 
rather the appearance of the full moon, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the moment of the real conjunction 
cannot be observed. Just as the Babylonians, Greeks, and 
still to-day the Jews, celebrate in the new moon the rejuven- 
escence or return of the moon after her accomplished circuit, 
so the full moon waa to the Egyptians the completion of the 
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moon’s monthly circuit; it was to the Egyptian mind on 
the day of full moon that the moon renewed itself or became 


rejuvenated. Thus we read (Brugsch, Thesaur. insoript, 
Aegypt., pt. 1) :— 

1. (p. 30): “Life and renewal occur eternally; the 
moon velurns to her place, and the eye of the full 
moon ix endowed with her splendour.” 

2. (p. 34): “It is the gods who glorify the eye of the 
moon, ichen if renews its course on the 15th day of 
the hinar month.” 

3, (p. 35): “The eye of the moon (the full moon) is 
unhurt, and she is endowed with its splendours 
so as to bring blessing; the eye is proof against 
all evil and renews ifs youth erery month.” 

4. (p. 38): “ The heavens rejoice as at a feast since they 
bear the form of the full moon.” 

5. (p. 45): “ The eye of the full moon ws completed on the 
15th day of the lunar month.” 

Fite. 


Thus they celebrated the commencement of the new lunar 
month on the day of full moon. They divided the lunar 
month into two parts, viz. the days of the decreasing and the 
days of the ineresing moon, On the ceiling in the Pronaos 
of the temple at Dendera the phases of the moon are 
portrayed amongst other astronomical inscriptions. The 
collective representation falls into three special divisions, 
which refer in order to the decreasing, increasing, and full 
moon. Brugsch writes thus about it, after a thorough 
investigation :—! 

“ Picture I, Day of the decreasing moon. In a barque 
inside a disc is seen the eye of the moon ‘udat.’ Seven 
divinities seated above and as many seated below represent 
the 14 days of the decreasing’ moon. The entire back- 
ground is kept very dark so as to harmonize with it. Four 
jackal-headed divinities worship the disc, and so do four 
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human-headed faleons on the opposite side. A two-lined 
inscription above the falcons runs thus: ‘ It is the gods who 
glorify the eye of the moon, when it renews its course on the 
loth day of the lunar month. Behold! the goddess in her 
form of a glorious child, she has endowed the eye of the moon 
with her splendour.’ 

“ Picture f.. The 14 days of the increasing moon. 
Fourteen divinities, each belonging to a lunar day, and 
each seated on one of the steps of a flight of stairs. At 
the top of the latter the full moon shines towards them, 
floating about a pillar. Behind it the God Thot worshipping 
with uplifted hands. ‘To the left of the pillar with the 
moon's eye above it is the following inscription: “The 
eye of the moon (the full moon) is unhurt, and she is 
endowed with its splendours so as to bring blessing ; the 
eye is proof against all evil and renews its youth every 
month.” On the right of the pillar is the following 
inscription: “ Rejoice, inhabitants of the earth! the moon 
shines at her rising, and her ship, the seat of her splendour, 
is designed for those who tarry on the earth,” Below the 
flight of steps described above, we find a specification of the 
30 days of the lunar month according to their eponymic 
names and a list of the protecting divinities belonging 
to them. 

If we look carefully into this specification, we shall notice 
two important points. The most striking of these is the 
bringing into greater prominence of the four chief phases 
of the moon: Ist lunar day = Hib-enti-paut = “ celebration 
of new moon”; 7th lunar day = Hib-dena-tep = “ cele- 
bration of the first quarter’; 15th lunar day = “ celebration 
of the fifteenth ” (therefore celebration of fall moon); and 
23rd lunar day = Hib-dena-sonnu = “celebration of the 
second quarter,” On the other side we note that, while 
the first lunar day is shown to be “ the celebration of new 
moon,” the second lunar day is called “ Hib-abud” = 
“celebration of the month.’ At the same time we see that 
the day succeeding the “celebration of the month " bears 
the same name as tho 16th day of the month succeeding 
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the day of full moon, viz. “Hib-masper.” And the lunar 
day (i.e. the seventh) occurring 8 days before full moon has 
the seme name as the lunar day (i.e. the 23rd) oceurring 
‘S$ days after full moon, viz. “celebration of the quarter.” 
We learn from this that the Egyptians, whilst observing 
the full moon and counting the days of the decreasing moon 
from full moon to the conjunction, regarded the day held 
to be the first lunar day as the day of the actual conjunction, 
therefore the “day of new moon”; the second lunar day, 
day of the “celebration of the month,” was the day of the 
new light (Neulicht). Hence the 16th day, the firat day 
after full moon, on which the first cisihle decrease of the 
‘moon's light takes place, bears the same name as the day 
following the day of the “celebration of the month,” because 
this day is succeeded by the first visible increase of the new 
light (Neulicht). And, indeed, once they knew the average 
duration of the synodical month and gave all their attention 
to the appearance of the full moon, 1t was easy for them 
to determine beforehand the time (or at any rate cortainly 
the day) of the true conjunction. And therefore the day 
of the conjunction was the day of the “celebration of new 
moon,” and the succeeding day as being the day of the 
new light (Neulicht) was first the day of the * celebration 
of the month.” With this a very important question is 
determined. For whenever we find a day denoted by the 
Egyptians as /ih-enti-pawt™ =" celebration of the new moon,” 
that day must be regarded by us as the day of the (rue new 
moon, and upon that we must make our ealeulations. Now 
~we read on the statistical table of Karnak, amongst other 
texts bearing on Thutmosis I1I— 
‘‘renpit xxiii, tep semu, haru 21, Aer en fib en pawt”; 


i.e., “year xxiii, month Pachon, day 21, day of the celebration 
of new moon.’ Thus it was wecesstry to reckon with the 
true neve moon as o basis, and not with the new light (Neulicht). 

‘Having thus explained the reasons which oblige us to 
build upon the frve new moon (Le. the conjunction between 
sun and moon), I cannot better gather together the resumé 
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of my investigation than by quoting Lehmann’s own words: 
“Mahler's theory for Thutmosis III might be perhaps- 
possible from the point of view of /isforical chronology. 
Were it, however, free from objections from the point of 
view of asfronomical chronology, we should then have to 
agree with it entirely.”! 

And, again, Lehmann says on p. 149 of his work 
("Zwei Hauptprobleme”), in reference to my theory about 
Rameses IT: “ MaAler’s theory of 1348 is untenable.” 

“And the reason why Mah/er’s theory is false, can be also- 
clearly seen, Hisen/ohr has already pointed out (P.8.B.A.,. 
xvii, 281, and Report of Geneva Congress, p. 87) that 
Mahler's theory about Rameses II is very questionable, for 
he has, amongst other things, built up his calculations upon 
an incorrectly read date taken from a papyrus of the 52nd 
year of this king's reign, ond has interpreted the festival 
celebrated on this day as being a new moon festival, whilst 
in reality the latter is very improbable.” 

But it was not the above-mentioned date from the Leyden 
papyrus of the 52nd year of Rameses II that started my 
calculations about the reign of Rameses TI, but the festival 
of the Sothis period that was celebrated in the 30th year 
of his reign. According to Oppolser the renewal of this. 
period had taken place in the year n.c. 1318, and therefore 
it did not need any higher mathematics to calculate from this 
the first year of Rameses IT, My decision was supported by 
the fact that the moon, as is shown by the hieroglyphic 
ise was on the day of the Sothis festival at the 20th 
place of the lunar month, whieh in reality agrees with the 
“0th July, p.c. 1318.2 I only used the date referred to in 
the Leyden papyrus to strengthen still more the year that 
had been discovered for the accession of Rameses TI, and 
if the reading from the papyrus was not to be trusted,. 
yet I shall hardly be blamed if I found the reading of 
Brugsch to afford, if not the hasix of my investigations, 


1 «Zwei Hauptprobleme,” p. 150, Il. 1-2. 
* See Zeitech. £. aegypt, Sprache, 1836, p. 09, 
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at least another proof in «upport of them. Should the 
reading of Brugsch be incorrect, this still does not affect 
the resu/t of the determination of the time of the reign 
of Rameses II, since, as has been already shown, the date: 
in the Leyden papyrus did not represent the starting-point 
of the calculation. Still, it is certainly striking that the 
date which was eventually read wrong in the papyrus agrees: 
with the other determinations. 

We will now examine Lehmana’s results more closely. 
He finds that Rameses II reigned at the earliest from 
nc. 1824 to 1258 (see his work, “Zwei Hauptprobleme,” 
pp. 160, 164, and table iii). Starting from these dates he- 
places the accession of Rumeses III in the year B.c. 1235. 
But he makes an unfortunate clerical error (see p. 168 of 
his above-mentioned work, note 3) in the date 1258 by 
exchanging the places of the figures 5 and 8, and he 
therefore makes Rameses II reign from n.c. 1324 to 1285 
instead of from u.c. 1924 to 1258. He then deducts 50 
(the number of the years between Rameses II and 
Rameses III) from his incorrect date 1285, and thus obtains: 
the number 1235. This he has placed in table iii without 
remarking that this number, which again comes near to 
those that I had given to Rameses ITI, owes its origin only 
to a bad clerical error. For if Lehmann had made no- 
mistake in stating the length of the reign of Rameses LI, 
and had put down the dates 1424 to 1258 which he had 
originally decided upon, he would then have been obliged 
to give to Rameses III not 1235 but 1258-50 = 1208. 
And the number 1208 should have made him hesitate all 
the sooner, since by considering the 82 years’ reign of 
Rameses III and the 6 years’ reign of Rameses IV, for 
which latter we have sure proof (sce “ Zeitsch. f. segypt. 
Spr.,” 1891, p. 73), we are led to fix the rising of Sothis, 
shown by the tuble of hours in the tomb of Rameses VI, 
to have occurred on the Ist Paophi in the year ne. 1198. 
I am only surprised that Lehmann has not perceived the 
contradiction in hia statements and also in the arranging. 
of table iii, for he there writes: ‘‘ Rameses II at the earhest 
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1324—1258, Rameses ITI from about 1235-1200 (32 years).” 
When he appeals to a remark on p. 168, he might have 
noticed that 1258-1235 — 23 and not 50. If we, on the 
contrary, begin from my starting-point, we shall find— 
Rameses IT, s.c. 1347-1280; 
Rameses ITI, nc. 1240-1208 


(see “ Zcitech. f. aegypt. Spr.,” vol, xxxii, p. 994). We have 
thus a period of 40 years for the kings Merneptah, Seti LH, 
Amenmesses, Siptah, Arau, and Setnech?, and we have still 
left u.c. 1208-1202 for Rameses TV, who reigned 6 years. 
The rising of Sothis on the Ist Paophi under Ramesea VI 
brings us into the year 1318-(4 x 30) = 1318-120 = n.c. 1195, 
and we know that between Rameses TV and Rameses VI 
was another king, Rameses V, who wna set aside by 
Rameses VI. 


Cee ee ee mma} 


That the dates given above are sure is still further proved 
by the synchronism between Amenophis IV, Burnaburias, and 
Assuruballit on the tables of Tell el-Amarne. Hence we see 
that the year wc. 1335, which we have found to be the year of 
the Evodus, was the 13fA year of the reiqn of Rameases DE 

Whilst it is thus generally believed that King Merneptah, 
son and successor to Rameses I], was the king under whom 
the Exodus of the Israelites took place, we here recognize 
in Rameses IT the ruler under whose reign, 80 glorious and 
prosperous for Egypt, the departure of the Isrnelites was 
brought about. But then it must have been one of the 
sons of Rameses I] (probably his presumptive successor) 
who pursued the children of Israel when they wished te 
éeneamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea 
(Exodus, xiv, 2), and this wns also the royal prince who met 
with his destruction together with numerous Egyptians, 

We can also now solve another question. In Tiwit (Zoan), 
the residential town of Rameses IT, that was also called 
by him “city of Rameses," the people named un era after 
one of the Hyksos kings (Nubti), and its 400th year fell 
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in the reign of Rameses IT. The number 400 was con- 
nected with that 400 years’ oppression which was foretold in 
u vision to the patriarch Abraham, but the connection 
with Rameses II was obscure. But it becomes clear to us 
since we have recognized the Pharaoh of the Exodus in 
Rameses I]; we ean also see why the author of Genesis. 
took the number 400 instead of 430. It had assuredly been 
handed down to him that the Exodus had taken place under 
Rameses II; he will also have known of those 400 years 
of the Nubti era; and since Jacob, as a matter of fact, had 
come to Egypt in the reign of a Hyksos king, the author 
of the corresponding part of Genesis will have placed this 
event in Nubti’s reign and have reckoned those 400 years of 
oppression from that time. 

But we now arrive at the corresponding explanation 
of the information obtained from the Merneptah stele 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Since the stele- 
revords an event occurring in the 5th year of Merneptah’s 
reign, it must itself date from the year Bc. 1275, and 
therefore it falls in the 60th year after the Exodus. But 
this was just the time when Joshua had proceeded to divide 
the tract of country already occupied by the Israelites, 
although the conquest of the whole was by no means finished. 
For according to the “ Liber Jehosuah ” (chap. xiv, 7) Joshua 
was in his 40th year at the time of the Exodus, and since 
he attuined to the age of 110 years (Jehosuah, xxiv, 29), he 
must have been o very old man when Merneptah made 
preparations to carry on & desperate war against the 
increasingly threatening Libyan invaders. But, according 
to the Biblical record, Joshua was still in such full 
possession of his powers that he could advise and lead the 
Israelites in all their undertakings. Individual tribes had 
had their property appointed to them, but the pacification 
of the country was not yet accomplished, and the people had 
everywhere to look out for the lurking foe. At one time it 
was the Jebusites, at another the Ammorites or the Canaanites, 
who could not be entirely subdued and who had therefore to- 
be tolerated as inhabitants who paid tribute. 
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Since we have placed the Exodus in the year u.c. 1335 
and the accession of Merneptah in the year n.c, 1280, it is 
now clear to us why we do not find in Merneptah’s hymn 
of victory the usual hieroglyphic denoting a country 
accompanying the name of “Israel,” but only the group 

eal = “Amu” = “ Asiatics” or “ Asiatic people” In 

‘consequence of the expeditions under Joshuuw which they 
undertook to conquer the Holy Land, and upon which they 
murdered and burnt down everything (see “ Liber J ehosuah,” 
chap. x-xii), they were denoted as being a =, = fhi= 
“horde.” And since we not only find on the stele the well- 
known Biblical name of “Canaan,” but also the territories 
of Askelon and Gaza quoted close together and connected in 
such a way as to be perfectly parallel to the Biblical story, 
we can understand the connection that places Israel along 
with the other Asiatic peoples. And the Aisforiea? meaning 
-of it all now becomes still clearer to us, 


Since we thus see in Rameses II that Pharaoh in whose 
reign Israel departed from Egypt, the question, it is true, 
crops up—What made the Israelites wish to burst their 
bonds and leave the country under the rule of a sovereign 
who bears in history the name of “the Great"? Was the 
political situation of Egypt at that time of such a nature 
that a people, reckoned as being “alien” and forced to 
groan under hard bondage, could suddenly rise up man for 
man in order to turn their backs upon this country ? 

We shall obtain some information upon this point by 
looking back into the history of that time, We know that 
im consequence of the conquests under the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the riches of Syria and other neigh- 
‘bouring territories must haye been thrown open to the 
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Evyptians, but that at the same time foreign influences 
began to make themselves felt. This was all the easier 
since a people was dwelling in the country who maintained 
the Semitic culture and speech, and who at their departure 
counted over 600,000 warriors. These circumstances were 
specially unfortunate for Egypt under the lust kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Then the bonds that should have 
hound Syria and her neighbouring territories to Egypt 
were completely loosened, and when Rameses IT ascended 
the throne, the Hittites had already become a great power 
and taken the hegemony in Syria into their own hands. 
For quite twenty-one years did Rameses IT fight against 
this people, and the war was only ended by a treaty, but 
not hy the conquest of the enemy. It is not surprising 
that a people, cradled both im Palestine and Syria and 
having 600,000 warriors in their midst, should st such 
a time become filled with thoughts of freedom and should 
break away from bondage; it is rather a natural result of 
‘the general political situation of those times. 

And when we read (Exodus, xii, 38), “And a mixed 
multitude went up also with them,” this must certainly 
refer to those foreign troops whom the Egyptians had 
captured and enrolled as connate to their army. For 
already in the reign of Seti J, predecessor to Rameses I], 
European peoples (the Schardana, the Schakaluscha, and 
others) had come into Egypt and had been taken prisoners. 
They were, however, added to the native Egyptian army 
ns foreign troops, and were therefore glad to be able to 
depart from the hated foreign land with the children of 
Tsracl. ence these conditions are quite suitable if we let 
the Exodus follow under Rameses I, n.c. 1335. 

We should also note that various characteristic signs 
connecting the old rabbinical tradition with the Exodus 
fall in exactly with the year p.c. 1435. We find in the 
“ Pirke di R. Elieser that the departure is affirmed to have 
taken place on a “ Thvrsday.” This view is also held in 
the Talmud (cf. Sabbath §7*), and the Sehulehan-Aruch also 
maintains that the 15¢4 Nisan, fhe day of the Exrodus, twas 
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a Thursday. This all agrees with the year p.c. 1335, for im 
that year the 15th Nisan fell on a Thursday, and indeed om 
Thersday the 27th March (Julien eatendar). 


Having found the Exodus to have taken place in the year 
BC. 1535, ie. the 13th year of the reign of Rameses II, 
a succession of other difficulties that were connected with 
the question of the Exodus find a reasonable solution. 
Merneptah had been held to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus,. 
and at the same time Rameses IT was steadfastly maintained 
to be the foster-father of Moses. But the result of this was 
that no agreement could be found between the length of the 
reign of Hameses IT as given on the monuments and the 
Biblical evidence for the age of Moses at the time of the 
Exodus. According to the evidence of the monuments. 
Rameses [1 ascended the throne when he was 10 years old 
and reigned 67 years, thus attaining to an age of 77 years. 
Firchov has examined his mummy, which is preserved in the 
Museum at Kaina, and the external signs found on it eom- 
pletely confirm this age of 77 years. Moses was already 80 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh and asked him to 
let the children of Israel depart into the wilderncss- 
(Exodus, wii, 7). Now if Merneptah were the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, then Moses would have been 80 years of age 
about 4 years after the death of the Great Ramesses; im 
other words, when Rameses was 81 years of age, Moses 
would have been 80 years of uge. If, then, we believe that 
the Israelites left Egypt ot the time of Merneptah, we 
eannot possibly accept as an indisputable fact the theory 
that Rameses IT was the foster-father of Moses, for the 
former theory would make Moses to be only one year 
younger than his foster-father. If, on the other hand, we 
believe Rameses IT to have been the Pharach whose 
daughter found the infant Moses in the ark of bulrushes, 
then the Exodus must have taken place long after 
Merneptah. Of the theories mentioned above the one is 
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as untenable as the other, and both contradict the historical 
evidence of the Eeyptian monuments. 

The Pharach of the Exodus was Rameses I. And since 
we place the Exodus in the year p.c. 1535, we find that 
Moses was born in the year n.c. 1415, That was the 25th 
year of the reign of King Amenophis ITI. It is known that 
the latter had chosen for his wife one who was not an 
Egyptian. We do not know, it is true, to which tribe the 
Queen 7Ai (daughter of a certain Juao and his wife Thuao) 
belonged, but we do know that she was of neither Egyptian 
nor royal descent, and was therefore an “‘ a/ien,” whom the 
priests hated and disliked. But Pharaoh, on the contrary, 
was greatly attached to her. We can understand why the 
daughter of such a woman, who was herself a foreigner and 
an #ien, should dare to bring into the palace the child found 
in the bulrushes who was nof of Egyptian birth; and it is 
also not surprising that Moses, child of an alien and hated 
race, should have been brought up in a royal manner at the 
court of a queen who was herself an alien hated by the 
people and the priesthood, and whose chief aim was to 
educate her children in foreign customs and culture. 

The name also of “Moses” that was imposed upon the 
foundling by the Egyptian princess is one that corresponds 
to those times. The Bible itself tells us that the child 
did not receive this name from his parents, but from the 
Egyptian princess who discovered him. We have therefore 
to seek in the word M75 => Moses for an HAyyptien and 
not for a Hebrew name. This nome was not an uncommon 
one under the rulers of the Eighteenth Dynasty. No less 
than five kings of this dynasty bore this name. The founder 
of the eighteenth royal house was called “4 aimes (Amosis)" 
=“ moon-child”’ Four kings bore the name “ Tintmes 
(Thutmosis)" = “Thwt-chiid.” Thus the foundling was 
eulled “ Mes (Moses) " = “child.” Etymology also points 
to the Egyptian origin of the word MUD. In “ Zeitachrift 
fir aegypt. Sprache” (vol. xxx, year 1892, p. 9) we read 
of an extremely important discovery made by Hommel, 
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which shows that the Egyptian sounds | and —-—, which 
are generally held to be equivalent to s, are two different 
sounds, fl answering etymologically to the Semitic pf and 
—— to the Semitic D. Hommel therefore proposes that 
——, answering to the D, should still be taken to represent 
s, but |, answering to the Semitic %, should be on the 
contrary represented by 4 We then find that the name 
“wes comes from the Egyptian stem iil = ma = “to bear,” 
or “the child.” 

King Amenophis ITT, in whose reign we thus place the birth 
of Moses, had caused, like his grandfather Thutmosis ITI, 
numerous buildings to be erected in honour of Amon. In 
the very first years of his reign he carried on the working 
of the limestone quarries in the Mokattam mountains, which 
had been already opened by his royal predecessors. The 
buildings to contain the sacred things at Karnak were 
continued, and new temples were also added. He had set 
up in Luxor a new temple to Amon. He could rightly say 
of himself “that he had accomplished creat monuments, 
marvellous works that had never been seen claewhere,”” In 
working the quarries and building the temples he preferred 
to employ the “aliens,” and thus the words of the Bible, 
telling us of the hard labour to which the Israelites were 
condemned, apply very well to his reign. 

One other circumstance must be mentioned which shows 
that Merneptah was not king at the time of the Exodus. 
We are told in the book of Exodus that Pharaoh was visited 
with ten plagues before he allowed the Isractlites to depart 
out of Egypt. The last of these plarues was the death of 
the first-born, amongst whom was also the first-born of the 
royal house. But Merneptah was succeeded by his son and 
heir, Seti IT (who was called officially, User = cheperu = 
ra), who already in his father’s lifetime enjoved the peculiar 
distinction of being called the crown-prince of the kingdom. 
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‘We know on the other hand that the eldest sons of 
Rameses IT had died during their father’s reign, and it was 
only the fourteenth in the long succession of children whom 
destiny marked out to ascend the throne. 

Thus the traditions received by the people agree with the 
historical dates on the monuments, and we must therefore 
believe, supported by the above exact statements of Egyptian 
and Biblical chronology, that fhe Exodus did not take place 
under Merneptah, but in the reign of the king Rameses LT, and 
actually on the 27th March, ac. 1336. 























Ant. 11i—WNotes on Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries. By 
H. Bevermee. 


IL The Mulla Firaz Library, Bombay.—This owes its 
existence to the liberality and public spirit of Mulla Firuz 
b. Kawus,! a Parsi ecclesiastic and a friend of Jonathan 
Dunean, for whom he wrote the poem called the George- 
néma, The library is open to the public, but it seems 
to be little known to the citizens. It is situated in the 
nitive part of the town, in a lane off the Kalka Devi 
Road, and is near the Roman Catholic Cathedral. There 
is a printed catalogue (Bombay, 1873) by E. Rehatsek, 
a Hungarian scholar, who lived for many yeara in Bombay, 
and who died there in December, 1891. 

The books are kept in an upper room of a house in the 
compound of a Parsi temple, and are well taken care of. 
There are many Persian manuscripts, but none perhaps of 
very great value or of much historical interest. The library 
is especially rich in astrological and astronomical works. 
There are also many MSS. in Zend dealing with the Parsi 
religion. Among the Arabie MSS. there is a fine, beautifully 
written copy of the Canon Masudicus, Among the Persian 
MSS, are one or two copies of the Asarndma, and a well- 
written copy of the Tarith Alfi. Unfortunately this last 
has blanks. For instance, there is a hiatus from Humayiin’s 
flicht into Persia to his expedition against Balkh, and of 


© "There does not appear to be any biography of him, but Mr. Rehutsek gives 
sume infermation about him in the preface to his catalogue, and the Mulla gives 
sume particulars about himeelf in the book of his poems and in his Din Ahern, 
pp. 60, 181, and 214 of Rehatsek’s Catalogue. He was a native of Broach, and 
went to Persia with his futher when he waa 10 years old, and stayed thery 
twelve years. He died in 1890. From Sir Alexander Johnstone's rmpart, 
Appendix, Transactions R.A.S., vol. iii, it appears that Mulla Firia’s futher 
was sent to Persia at the expense of the Parsis. Maria Graham (Lady Calleot) 
describes tha Mullis personal appearanet in her Journal (London, 1812). 
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this no warning is given, the narrative passing from one 
subject to the other on the same page. There is also 
apparently no account of Humayiin’s death in the MS. An 
interesting and apparently rare MS. is a Turkish-Persian 
and Persian-Turkish dictionary by Azafari, the poetical 
name of Mirza ‘Ali Bakht, son of Mirza Muhammad Wali. 
The author speaks of his ancestors having lived in the time 
of Aurangzib, and claims descent on the one side from 
Timur and on the other from Hazrat Khwaja Buzurg 
Khwaja Nagshband. In Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue of the 
Elliot MSS,, J.A.8.B., 1855, vol. xxiii, p- 247, there is 
a notice, No. 119, of a manuscript called the Wigityat 
Azafari, and this is stated to be the memoir of Muhammad 
Tzuhya-d-din Mirza ‘Ali Bakht, who was familiarly called 
Mirza Gurgani. He was descended, we are told, from the 
royal house of Delhi, and was alive in 1215 (1800). The 
MS. also contained the author's Rekhta divan. This is 
one of the MSS. which did not reach the British Museum. 
Mr. Rehatsek says (p. 54, No, 27) that there is no date to 
the MS. in the Mulla Firaz Library, but the colophon says 
it was written in 1220 (1805) at Mandraj Chinnapattam 
(Madras), It was in this dictionary that I found the 
explanation of the word tashydwal, which oceurs in Babar’s 
Memoirs and in the Akbarndmu, 

There is a jest-book or book of anecdotes called Duta 
alzariif, No, 44, p. 230, of the printed catalogue, and 
No. 546 of the manuscript one, which Mr. Rehateek 
describes as being by Husain Waig Kashfi, but in reality 
it is by his son Ali. See Rieu, 7574, MS. Add. 18,408, 
where it is called Leajdif-al-tawaaf. There is also a manu- 
script of Omar Khayyam’s quatrains, No. 78, p. 149, of the 
printed catulogue, and No. 334 of the manuscript catalogue, 
but it does not appear to be of much value. 

It is to be noted that the books in the library are not 
arranged according to the numbers of Rehatsek's Catalogue, 
but according to 2 manusc ipt catalogue prepared when the 
contents of the library were going to be insured. For 
example, the Tarikh .Aifi is No. 42, p. 94. of Rehatsok’s 
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Catalogue, but the numbers in the manuscript catalogue are 
116 and 117. Unless the numbers of the manuscript 
catalogue are given, the librarian has a difficulty in finding 
the MS. that is wanted. Mr. Rehatsek’s Catalogue is 
a good and meritorious one, but it was written before the 
publication of the British Museum Catalogue, and 1t contains 
no references to the contents of other libraries. The author 
was a solitary scholar, and had the defects of his qualities. 

ll. The Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Amatie 
Society.—The Society has magnificent rooms in the Town 
Hall, and it has a splendid library of printed books, but there 
are no Persian MSs. 

There are several second-hand booksellers in the Kalka 
Devi Road and elsewhere in Bombay, but they do not appear 
to have any MSS. The lithographed publications of the 
Bombay Educational Society—e.g. Ferishta, Habib-us-Sair, 
ete.—are now almost unprocurable in Bombay. The Bombay 
Branch of the R.A.S. does not hold regular meetings, and on 
the whole Bombay seems to be given over to commercial 
pursuits. Oriental studies have much decayed since the time 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

Ill. Jaipwr Litrary.—I found only one Persian MS. in 
the Jaipur Library, and that was one of no value. The 
library has been celebrated a good deal in India and else- 
where, but it contains nothing except printed books, and 
these are mostly English. Jai Singh was a great and 
stirring man, but it seems a pity that he was bitten by the 
Indian mania of founding a capital, and left the picturesque 
Ambar for the prosaic flatness and regularity of Jaipur. In 
the Maharajah of Jaipur’s private library the only Persian 
MS. is the Resinndma, a Persian translation of the Mahabharat 
made in Akbar’s time. It is a superb copy, and is averred 
to be the original which was made for Akbar. It appears to 
have been presented by Muhammad Shah to Jat Singh.' It 


hes been bound in four volumes. There are numerous 


i See Dr. Hendley’s Memorials af the Jeypore Erhibition, London, 1384. 
There are old seals on the MS., but I could not read them, and Dr. Hendley 
«aye they are illegible. 
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pictures in it, and some of them are very beautiful, e.g. that 
of Bikhya! standing over the sleeping prince and altering 
the words of the letter. Each picture is protected by a thin 
membrane made of the skin of the Sambar dear. The 
handwriting is very fine, and the copy appears to be com- 
plete, It contains Abul Fazl’s preface. There are also in 
the Maharajah’s library some interesting portraits of the 
Moghul emperors and others. Among the latter is one of 
Samru (Walter Reinhardt) in an Oriental costume. 

IV. Alvar Library,— This is in the Palace, and was 
formed by Rajah Bani Singh. It is a noble monument of 
his liberality and literary tastes. It is especially rich in 
Sanskrit MSS., and these have been catalogued by Professor 
Peterson. Some account of the library will be found in 
Dr. Hendley’s Alar and its Art Treasures, London, 1888. 
The best known of the Persian MSS. is the splendid copy of 
the Gulistan, which cost half a lakh of rupees. It has been 
described by Eastwick in Murray’s Handbook, in Major 
Powlett’s statistical account of Alwar, and the book of 
Dr. Hendley above mentioned, A curious thing about the 
book is that the penmanship is by an Armenian, Aga Sahib, 
who was converted to Muhammadanism at Delhi by one 
Razavi Sahib, but whose wife remuined uo Christian. One of 
the pictures represents him presenting his book to the Rajah, 
The pictures and arabesques were done by native artists. 

The library contains the Siarafndma,? a history of Abdullah 
Khan Uzbek, and a very good copy of the Haft Igttm, but 
the real glory of the library is a magnificent copy of Babar’s 
Memoirs, Wag'iydt Bdlari. I have described this MS. 
elsewhere (vide Asiatic Quarterly Journal for July, 1900). 
According to the colophon it was made in 937 «.n. by 
‘Ali-al-Kiatib, a famous calligrapher (vide the Aaj? Talim), at 
Mashhad. There are specimens of ‘Ali Katib’s handwriting 
in the British Museum; see the album there, Or, 1372, 
pp. 86a ond 4. One of the specimens has the date 939, 
Hind, high into Bikhyis "The phere vay Chenalate, "* om tame; in 

4 Bee Supplement to Rien"s Catalogue, No. 73, p. 49. 
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and this is expressed in a chronogram as well aa in figures. 
There are also specimens of his handwriting in Room XVI 
of the Oriental Department of the South Kensington 
Museum, Apparently he died in 950 a.m, and as the 
Persian is identical with that known as ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s 
translution, its existence seems to be destructive of ‘Abdu-r- 
yahim's claim to be the translator of the Memoirs. There 
are seals on it of Humayiin dated 942, and of Akbar dated 
981. I could not find any history of this remarkable copy, 
except that it was bought in Samvat 1893 (1546). There 
are extracts from it in a MS. made for Sir Henry Elliot 
in 1850, and now in the British Museum, Or. 1827, Rieu, iii, 
9260, There are on the flyleaves notes in English and in 
Persian to the effect that the extracts were sent from Alwar 
and were made from the Rajah’s book. Dr. Rieu deseribes 
the manuscript as “ three detuched portions of the translation 
of the Memoirs of Baber by Mirza ‘Abdu-r-ruhim,” which 
shows that he found the translation to be the same as that 
‘known as ‘Abdu-r-rahIm’s. There can be little doubt that 
these extracts were made from the copy seen by me in the 
Palace at Alwar, and so unless the colophon and the seals of 
Humayiin and Akbar are forgeries, the story that ‘Abdu-r- 
rahim translated the Memoirs must be given up. 

The Alwar Library contains some interesting portraits. 
Among them is one of Babar enthroned, and with a red 
cpurse or a AAarifa in his hand, Humiytin kneels before him, 
and a vizier called Mirza Hushyar stands behind. There 
ia also a full-length portrait of Akbar as an old, fair- 
-complexioned man holding a rose. One of the treasured MSS, 
in the Library is the «A jaih-i-Makhlagat ot Abul Husaim, son 
cof Mir Kalin Razavi. It is a book on natural history, and 
has many illustrations. The last picture depicts the author 
presenting his book to the blind Shah ‘Aalam,' 

I did not visit Jodhpur or Bikanir, but I learnt by 
correspondence that there were no Persian MSS. in the 


' Joshi Gangadhar, the old librarim seen by Mr. Eastwick, was still alive 
when 1 was at Jaipur, but had retired, and been succeeded by his son. The 
‘book is probably a translation of A! Qeshint, Hieu, 1, 462. 
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libraries there, Nor did I visit Udaipur, but I learnt 
through Captain Yate that the Victoria Library possessed 
some MSS., among which was a copy of Khwandamir's 
Kinin-i-Humiyin. I also obtained a copy of the same 
work from a private individual in Udaipur. 

V. Detiii.—There is a firm of booksellers in the Dariba 
Lane, Mukhan Lal & Co., who have a good many MSS., 
chiefly divans, but the only library I saw in Delhi was that 
of Nawab Mirza Syedu-d-din Ahmad Khan of Lahara. His. 
father's name was Nawab M. Ziaiddin Ahmad. The library 
i8 in Qasim Jan Lane. In it I saw a copy of Mirza Haidar’s 
Vérifth Reshidi and one of Jauhar’s Memoirs of Humdyiin, 

VI. Agra —tI did not find any libraries in Agra. The 
Agra College had once a good many MSS., though the printed 
catalogue which still exists and which I have seen some- 
where in India shows that none of the MSS. were very rare. 
However, such as they were, they were all destroyed by the 
rabble at the time of the Mutiny, except the Memoirs of 
Babar and one other MS. These owed their preservation to 
their having been out on loan at the time, a fact which may 
be an argument in favour of lending MSS. The Babarname, 
as it 1s called, is a fine copy, but inferior to the Alwar one, 
and has no colophon. The illustrations look like reductions 
of the splendid copy in the British Museum—No. 76, p. 51, of 
Rieu's Supplement. At the beginning of the book, and on 
the back of the first page, I think, there is a note expressing 
gratitude to God for having come into possession of this 
book, and then follows in the same handwriting the words. 
“tahrir Sahib Qiran ” (perhaps “Sani” may be read after 
these words, but it is indistinct). This would seem to show 
that the note is by Shah Jahan. The writing of the MS. is 
good, und resembles that of the Alwar copy. 

VIL. Rampur in Rohilkand.—This library is in the town 
of Rampur, and is the property of the Nawab. It is the 
best private library that I have seen in India, and also 
probably the best collection of Persian and Arabic MSS. 
in that country. The Arabic MSS. are said to number 
4,467, and the Persian 4.25%. The MSS, seem much more 
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numerous than those in the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s 
Library, and they are certainly better kept and cared for. 
It was quite a pleasure to see books so well housed as they 
are here, and to find so intelligent a librarian, Ahmad ‘Ali 
Khin, in charge of them. 

Among the Persian MSS. I noticed a copy of the Térikh 
Babart of Shaikh Zain Khwafi, which seemed to contain 
much more matter than the British Museum copy. It 
mentions the Babar diamond (p. 124), and puts the account 
of it into the mouth of Humayiin. It also notices Shah 
Tahmasp’s present of two Circassian girls to Babar, and 
states that he received them into his harem. Probably this 
is the foundation of Ferishta’s scandalous remark that the 
middle-aged King became inordinately fond of them. This 
notice of the arrival of the Circassian girls is immediately 
followed by the story of the poisoning, and so gives some 
countenance to Father Catrou’s story of the couse of that 
crime. It also appeared from the Rampur MB. that 
Tbrahim'’s mother as well as his son were sent to Kabul. 
The MS. also gives an account of the productions of India, 
whieh, according to Professor Dowson, is not in the Elliot 
MS., and it has, though not in tabular form, the list of 
the provinces of India and their revenues, which Pavet 
de Courteille gives in his translation of Ilminsky, but which 
Erskine had already given in an appendix to his History 


of Babar and Humayiin. TI believe that this work of 


Shaikh Zain is the Tarakh Babari referred to by Nizamu- 
d-din in the preface to his Tabagat AXbart as a work 
distinct from the Memoirs (see list of Nizamu-d-din’s 
sources in Riew’s Catalogue, i, 220a). I also think that it 
ia the book referred to by Badiiini' as dealing with the 
conquest of India, He also speaks of o translation of the 
Memoirs by Shaikh Zain as if it was a separate work, 
I believe, however, that he only means the second part of 
Shaikh Zain’s Tarikh, viz., that dealing with the events after 


| Bib. Ind., lst ed., pp. 472 und 341 (pp, 611 and 446 of Dr. Tanking’s 
translation). 


4a Ls nol oo? 
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the first victory by Babar. In the catalogue of the Oriental 


MSS. in the Government Library at Madras there is the 


entry of a Ydrith Bdbari, but I have ascertained from 


the Secretary to the Government that this is merely the 


ordinary Memoira. In Dr. Sprenger's Catalogue of the 


Elliot MSS. ie. p. 241, there is an entry, No. 79, of 
a history of Babar, Yalegd? Bahari, which is described as 
“a history of Babar by Zain Khwafi, who says thet he had 
written in Persian what the emperor dictated in Turki. 
It may be o translation of the Wig*iyat.’ This MS. is not 
among the Elliot MSS. which were acquired by the British 
Museum, the copy in that library Or, 1,999, Rien, ii, 926a, 
being another one dated 998 aca. Probably No. 79 did 
not come to the British Museutn, as it was not Sir Henry 


Elliot's property. It belonged to u friend of Sayid Jan, 


of Cawnpore, and presumably was returned to the owner. 


It is described as a yery old copy, and it evidently was 
a much larger work than the one in the British Museum, for 
it contained 32} pages of 15 lines each, whereas the Elliot 
copy in the Museum only contains 112 pages of 15 lines. 
Probably the Cawnpore copy agreed with the Rampur one. 
There is also in the Rampur Library a copy of Haji M. 
‘Aarif Qandahiari’s history of Akbar. The author was 
i servant of Bairim Khan, and accompanied him on his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He was with his master when the 
lutter was assassinated (p. 29a), and he himself completed 
the pilgrimage to Mecea, going by sea to Ormuz and thence 
by land. As the book is a new source for the history of 
Akbar, I arranged to have a copy made of it, but os far 
as I could judge from ao partial perusal, there is less 
novelty in the book thun one would expect. The librarian 
hus triumphantly copied into the beginning of the book 
the statement in Elliot, vi, 572, that no copy of Haji 
Muhammad appears to be extant. But the work described 
by Elhot is a general history, which this is not.’ There 
[ Annerenil: wernt Vdelnek we : oo "9 | 
Sprengi's Cualoguey cp. 292,” The Tauri ieee noes eed 


y M. ‘Adrif’e history, and lt ls descsibal ay oe | 
and coming dewn to 1020 gd + beginning with Kayumarg 
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is another copy of this history of Akbar in the Cambridge 
University Library; sce Browne's Catalogue, pp- 160-2. 

Among the Arabic MSS. is a fine copy of the Canon 
Masudicus, dated 1035 a.x., and there is a work by Alberuni, 
in Persian, called Tu/him-at-tanjim ; see Rieu, 1, 4514, MS. 
Add. 7,697. There is a copy of the Tarith Gazida dated 
843 a.u., a copy of the Tarikh Akbart dated 1041 4.n., and 
a copy of the Tarikh Tahiri, perhaps the work described 
im Elliot, vi, 195. 

There is a small volume of Turki verses said to be in 


the handwriting of Babar. This fact purports to be at tested. 


by a note in the handwriting of Shah Jahan. 

VIII. Bhopat.—There are no MSS. of any value in the 
possession of the Begam of Bhopal. I was shown two, 
viz. a volume of the Akbarndma and a copy of the AAu/dsat- 
at-Tawdrikh. 

IX. Aligarh.—There are a few MSS. in the college, but 
none apparently of any value. One of them is a copy of 
Babar's Memoirs in Persian. Both Aligarh and Deoband 
are regarded as centres of Muhammadan learning, but 
neither appears to pay any attention to Persian literature. 
The Principal of the Deoband College told me that they had 
no Persian MSS8., and in Aligarh I could not procure even 
a copy of Shaikh Ahmad’s account of Delhi (Asdr Sanddid). 
Possibly Syed Muhammad has some of his father's MSS., 
but if so they are inaccessible. 

X. Allahabad.—This is a modern city, and there are no 
Oriental libraries or Oriental bookshops in it. In the 


Thornhill Library I saw a book which had belonged to- 


Professor Blochmann. It was a collection of Persian 
epigrams, partly printed and partly manuscript. Apparently 
Mr. Blochmann had intended to publish the collection. It 
eouteined some translations by Mr. Whalley. Mr. Richard 
Burn, I.C.8., kindly procured me a sight of Sadha Sukh’s 
book described in Elliot, vili, 400. It is still in the 
possession of the author's descendants. Bihari Khan Gaur, 


a great-grandson of the author, has copied out Profeseor- 


Dowson'’s note and prefixed it to the MS, Sadha Sukh’s 


he 
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takhallas was Nisar and not Niyaz. He was a native of 
Delhi, and became a follower of Bayazid Bistami and wrote 
inauy thousand verses, The MS. is, as stated in Flliot, very 
illegible, and it is extremely doubtful if it is worth printing. 

AI. Patiala,—Tn the Victoria Library here I found 
a MS. which seems to be unknown in Europe. It is 
called Samrat-al-flldsafa,’ and was written by ‘Abdu-Sattar 
b. Qasim, of Lahore, who assisted Jerome Xavier in his 
Persian studies. I was led to find it by a passage in 
the Darhiri Akberi of Shams-ul-Ulama M. WH. Azad. He 
describes it at p. 118 (sce also p. 68) as beginning with 
an abridgment of Greek and Roman history, and as after- 
wards dealing with the biographies of ancient philosophers. 
The learned author wrongly describes it as being in the 
possession of the Khalifa family. It really is in the public 
library, which is maintained by the Rajah. T had not 
time to examine the manuscript, but saw that the copyist 
was Akbar Ali, of Lahore, and that the copy was finished 
on [th Rabi, in the 43rd? year of Akbar's reign. The book 
was written by Akbar's orders, and is probably « translation 
from some work by Jerome Xavier, whose name is mentioned 
in the preface. I have applied to the Patiala Darbar for 
a copy of the MS., and hope to receive it shortly, 1 am told 
that the original is very incorrectly written. Though, as 
I have said, the work seems to be unknown in Europe, yet 
it is apparently mentioned in Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue, 


} AMS. with o similor title (Semor-al-@ignafs), anil dealing with the same 
subject, is mentionod in Pulmer's Catalogue of the MSS. in King’s Cn 
Cambridge (J.8.4.8., x.6,, Vol. 111, p. 126). But unless some mistake has 
been mde in cataloguing it cannot bw the sume work, for it ix entered 1a an 
Armbic MS. *Abdn-Sattar woe alsu the author of an abridement of the @afitr- 
mine of Sharafo-d-din Yondi (Rieu's Catalogue, i, 177s, Add. MS, 16,68.5). 
There is a net mistake in the beginning of Dr. Rieu's potive. Te saya: * the 
abbreviator, who lived under Jahangir, and deseribes himeelf iss having lately 
entered the ranks of His Majesty’s servants." The anthor does not un this, 
nor could be, for he was an old servant, amd bod served under Jahiingtr's father. 
What he says (p. 24, 1. 9 and 10) is that when Juhinoir came Ajmir in 
1024, after his victory over Rina Umer, and after the latter hal entered the 
ranks of Jahiangts's servants, he, “Abdu-Sattir, was ordered to abridge the 
Sharafndanat, here it om abridgment of the came work hy another hand in 
the Trin Office ieee: : 

o in my notebook, but there must be some mistake ke, | 
sok ocidits Gil fe tayo . for the book waa 


rhe 





loc. cit. This is the source of Dr. Rieu’s note, Persian 
Catalogue, iii, 10774, where the Royal Asiatic Society is 
a mistake for the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see also Rieu's 
note, vol, iii, preface, p. xxiii), Dr. Sprenger (No. 197, 
p. 259) calls the work Awd! Firingistdn, and says: “The 
translator of this book was ordered by Akbar to learn the 
language of the Firinghis in order to be enabled to translate 
‘books into Persian relating to their religion and history. 
‘He therefore studied under a missionary whose name 1s 
spelt 5° gene) (Geronimo Xavier). After a study of six 
mouths he wrote this work, which contains an outline of 
the histories of Greece and Rome and of the lives of the 
uncient philosophers.” He then gives the opening worda. 
This description agrees with the preface in the Patiala 
copy. Though the above work is marked E. in Sprenger, 
it is not among the MSS. in the British Museum! 

T should here like to draw attention to the Darbdri Afbari. 
It is in Hindustani, and is by far the best account of Akbar 
and his Court that has been given by any native of India. 
The writer is a vigorous and liberal-minded man, and 
possessed of much learning. I believe he is a Shi'a im 
religion, and he stands up manfully for the religious views 
of Akbar and Abul Fazl. Unfortunately he has been for 
some years out of his mind. His book was published without 
his knowledge at Lahore by Saiyid Mamtiz ‘Ali at the Rafa 
“Adm Press in 1898, and may be had there for three rupees. 

XIL Lweknow.—There are a few Persian MSS. in the 
library attached to the Museum; most of them were received 
a few years ago from the Queen's College, Benares. None 
are of great value, but some are interesting from having the 
seuls of the Oudh royal libraries impressed on them. There 
are also a few MSS. in the Jalsa Tazhib Library at the Rafa 
‘Aam Institution in the Lyall Town Hall, but they are not 
rare or very valuable. In the proceedings of the Library 
Committee for the Lucknow Museum for 1885-86 it was 


' The copy which was courteously made for mo by Mushir-ad-daula, the 
Khalifa Sabib, is now in the British Museum. 
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stated by Mr. Constable that the remaining volumes of 
Dr. Sprenger’s catalogue of the Oudh libraries were still im 
existence in manuscript. But I was unable to obtain any 
confirmation of this statement. They would be most 
valuable, but I fear they never existed, as Dr. Sprenger 
says nothing about them in his preface to the printed volume 
or in the catalogue of his own MS8. 

Two brothers in Yahyaganj, Lucknow, named Abul 
Husain and Wajid Tusain, carry on separately the business. 
of second-hand booksellers, and I got some good MSS. from 
them. One MS, which I got from Wajid Husain was 
a Persian translation of a work upon drugs by Albertini and 
called Saidlava, The Arabic original is mentioned by Haji 
Khalifa, but appears to be lost. See Dr. Lucien le Clere’s. 
work, Jlistoire de ja Médecine Arabe, Paria, 1876, vol. 1, 
p- 480. 

I'am inclined to think that Lucknow is the best hunting- _ 
ground in India for Persian MSS., and would recommend 
anyone going there in search of MSS. to visit the two- 
brothers above named. 

XIIT. Bankipore—t spent two days in examining Khuda 
Bakhsh K. Bahadur’s library here. It is in his house in the 
West part of the city of Patna, and is a valuable and well- 
arranged collection and one which reflects great credit on 
the founder. A notice of it will be found in Enatwick’s- 
handbook for Bengal (Murray). Among the MSS. there 
were M. Kimran’s divan containing an autograph of 
Jahingir; four volumes of the Subah Sddig, the author of 
which belonged to Dacca and was a follower of Shah Sujah;¢ 
the Maasir al Kirdm of Mir Ghulam ‘Ali of Bilgram, and also 
his Tezhkirn Athazdéna ‘Admra and his Jd Baiza, the last 
largely an autograph; two copies of Amir Humiyiin poems, 
one being dated 1045; a copy of the Tirikh al Hukamd 
of Shamsu-d-din Shahraziiri, bought from Mr. J. B. Elliot 
of Patna’s library in 1859, and which formerly belonged to 
Sir Gore Ouseley; a fine copy of Faizi’s complete works; 
the poems of Maulana ‘Askari ; and a good copy of the 
Maasiv Rahimi, though interior to that in the library of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh drew up 
a eatalogue of his library, and published it at Hnaidarabad 
in the Decean when he was Chief Justice there. It 1s dated 
1314 a.m. (1896), and is called the Mahbih-ai-albab. There 
ure, I believe, many valuable Arabic works in the library, 
but with those I was not competent to deal. The finest 
Persian MS. in the collection was one called the Zarikh-i- 
Khdndin Taima@ri. Ut is a splendid folio, and is referred to 
by Eastwick. The author’s name does not appear, for the 
first page or so is wanting. An autograph note by Shah 
Jahan says that the book was written in the time of Shah 
Baba, “dar ‘ahd-i-dauéat Shah Baba,” meaning thereby, I was 
told by M. Khuda Bakhsh, his grandfather Akbar, and 
that it deseribes Taimur and his descendants down to the 
22nd year of Akbar. The description given in the MS, of 
Humayiin's dancing in his exultation over Akbar’s horoscope 
seems to be taken from the Tédrikh Alfi. It gives Monday, 
Rabi’ ul-awwal, os the date of Humiayiin’s marriage 
with Akbar’s mother. The MS. contains many fine and 
interesting illustrations, and indeed this is what constitutes 
its value. Among them is a very striking picture of the 
birth of Akbar, folio 234.' He is represented as being 
born inside of the fort of Umarkot, though according to local 
tradition he was born in a field about a mile from the fort. 
His mother is lying exhausted on a couch in a green robe, 
and the baby Akbar is in the arms of a nurse (Maham 
Anaga?) with a high, conical Tartar cap. Women are 
rejoicing, and in the lower part of the picture we see 4 stout 
‘man emerging from the fort and a maidservant communi- 
eating the fact of the birth to an astrologer. Below all, 
there is a picture of Tardi Beg announcing the birth to 
Humiayiin. The library possesses u copy of Babar’s Memoirs 
in Persian, here called the Twswk Babort and dated 1082; 
also a copy of the Safina Khiishgo, on anthology, and 





‘Mr. Bourdillon, I.0.5., kindly photog hed sume of the illustrations for 
me, and I send them for the inspection of the members. The photograph of 
the picture of Akbar’s birth is so interesting that it might perhaps be published, 
thouch it only gives a faint idea of the original. 

& 
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a Turki book of genealogies which goes down to Jahangir’s 
time. 


XIV. Bohdr in Bardweon.—Bohar ia a village about twelve 
miles from Maimari, a station on the East India Railway. 
It is the residence of Sadru-d-din Munshi, a lineal deseendant 
of the Sadru-d-din who was Graham of Bardwan’s munshi, 
and who gave evidence against Nandakumir. The learned 
owner possesses some finely illuminated MSS.,' and he has 
many books, both Arabic and Persian. But most of these 
are printed, and I could not find in his library any valuable 
Persian MSS. 

XV. Calcutta.—The Asiatic Society’s library is a good 
one, but it is not well cared for, as none of the paid officials 
are acquainted with Persian. Several valuable MSS. appes 
to have been lost. There is a printed catalogue of the 
MSS. Among them is a copy of Bibar’s Memoirs in Turki. 
Apparently this came from Tipu Sultan’s library; see 
Stewart's catalogue thereof. The grandly named Imperial 
Library has no Persian MSS. What have been sometimes 
described os such are merely complimentary letters from 
Indian princes. There are several second-hand booksellers 
in College Street and in the China bazaar, but none have 
any ASS. 

AVI.—I visited Surat, Lahore, Multan, Budaiin, Benares, 
Juunpir, Amroha, and Bilgrim, und corresponded with 
residents in other towns of India, but without finding any 
libraries, In Lahore there was a curiosity dealer named 
Duhadur Shah, residing near the Muchi Gate, who sold me 
some good MSS. Among these were a copy of Shaikh 
Zain’s Tirtkh Bahari, the preface to Sharafu-d-din’s 
Zafarnama, and a complete copy of the Igbalndma of 
M‘utamid Khitn, containing all three parts. 

The public library at Bareilly possesses soma MSS. 
I obtained a list of them, but I did not visit the library. 

XVII. Madraz.—The alphabetical index of MSS. in the 
Government Oriental MSS. Library printed in the office of 








“ * One is a fine copy of the ShdAniume, which cost Es. Ye ee 
a copy of Hakim Sa: ns poeuma, with an expecially beautifal tres 
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the Superintendent, Government Press, Madras, 1893, shows 
that the library has a very fair collection of Arabic and 

XVII. Haidarabad, Decean.—I visited this city last of 
all, and unfortunately had not time to examine its libraries 
thoroughly. By far the best as regards historical manu- 
scripts is that formed by Sir Salar Jung, and now preserved 
in his house. That great statesman was fond of the study 
of history, and delighted in having histories read to him. 
He collected some valuable MSS. Unfortunately the present 
librarian is not an efficient man, and could not produce 
a MS. entered in the catalogue as the Tarikh-i-Humdyan, 
and which possibly may be Gulbadan Begam's Memoirs. 
I am still in correspondence with 8. ‘Ali Bilgrami about 
it, and I also hope to get from him a full catalogue of 
the library and copies of some MSS. Among the MSS. 
I noticed a fine copy of the Turki Wdg‘iyat Babari, another 
of the Persian translation, a copy of the Tarikh Maahidi, 
dated 1056 a.n., a life of Chingiz Khan by M. Sharif Said 
Samargandi, and an excellent copy of the Shigarfndma-t- 
Wildyat of ‘Itisamu-d-din. 


ConcLUsion. 


I was nearly seven months in India, viz., from July 28th, 
1899, to February 15th, 1900, and during that time I visited 
the chief towns of Upper India, and corresponded with and 
interviewed many native scholars and booksellers. I was 
disappointed in the main object of my journey, viz., to 
find another copy of Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, 50 as 
to supplement the imperfect copy in the British Museum. 
No one in India seemed to have seen a copy, and very few 
had ever heard of it. Shams-ul-Ulama Azad refers to it 
on p. 737, top line, of his Darbari Akbari, but when I saw 
him he denied all knowledge of it, and said that the only 
Tarikh Humayin he had ever possessed was Jauhar's, and 
that he had given it to Mr. Tolbort. I looked over his 
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shelves and could not find it, and T suspect that the remark 
im his book is only hearsay. Had he really seen the book, 
which he terms a monument of Gulbadan Begam’s abilities, 
he would not have made some mistakes whieh occur in 
his work. Possibly, now that I have drawn attention to 
the book and advertised for it in English and vernacular 
newspapers, @ copy may turn up some day. 

Though, however, I failed in my main object, I did 
procure some good MSS., and I obtained some interesting 
pieces of information. Perhaps, therefore, I ought to be 
sutished with the result of my journey. Undoubtedly the 
most important indirect result was the discovery, if it be 
“4 genuine one, of a MS. of the Persian translation of 
Babar’s Memoirs in the Alwar Library bearing the date 
of 937 an. TI also saw in the village of Antari, in the 
Giwaliar State, the tomb of Abul Fazl, the existence of 
which was but little known formerly. I was indebted for 
the information about it to the Darhari Akbari, p. 467. 
At Umarkot I saw the precise spot where Akbar is said 
to have been born, and at Budaon I saw the grave af 
Baditini, which Mr. Blochmann’s correspondent had been 
unable to find. 

Though probably there are more Persian MSS. in Europe 
than in India—and there is certainly no library in the latter 
which can compare with the vast collections of the British 
Museum, the Indin Office, the Bodleian, and of the Berlin 
Library—yet I am persuaded that there are still many 
Yalunble MSS, hidden uway in India. The contents of the 
and Lucknow Libraries were dispersed at the time 
of the Mutiny, and doubtless many MSS, were destroyed 
at that time, but many fragments of them must still exist 
in remote villages. Every now and then a solitary mani- 
script emerges, and may be picked up by a watchful 
collector. But I doubt if this process can be greatly 
quickened by short visits to the country. There are very 
few native dealers in MSS., and such MSS. as they possess 
are chiefly religious books and divans, Most natives regard 
printed books os for preferable to hand-written anil 
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eannot understand the Western desire for the latter. The 
study, too, of Persian in India has been declining for many 
years. It is melancholy to visit such places as Amroha 
and Bilgrim, which were celebrated abodes of learned men, 
and to find that they now contain neither Maulvis nor 
manuscripts, Nearly everywhere I waa told the same 
story, viz., that there had been libraries, but that they were 
now all burnt or dispersed, and that the only collection 
now in Upper India was that of Khuda Bakhsh m Patna. 
Benares, where one might have expected a harvest, especially 
us it is the residence of the last descendants of the Delhi 
princes, appeared to have absolutely no manuscripts, and 
things were no better in the old and famous city of Jaunpir. 
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Art, IV.—The Updsakajandlaikara. By L. D. Barserr. 


Tris book, the work of the Mahathera Ananda, is all but 
unknown in Europe, and though copies exist in Ceylon they 
have never, I believe, been published! A Sinhalese MS. in 
the possession of Mr. Easton, of Opawa, Christchurch, N.Z., 
was recently shown to me by the possessor, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for permission to publish the following 
excerpts, to which I add a few doubtful conjectures. 
The work consists of nine paricchedas, and, as the title 
indicates, is of a popular and edifying character, containing 
some Jatakas. After the usual namo éassa, ete., it begins 
with the verse— 
visuddhavannam sugatam namitva 
suvannitam dhammavara( ii] ca tena 
tatha vimuttam ganam anganehi 

and so on in the same metre for several more verses. 

A greater interest, however, attaches to the historical and 
autobiographical statements contained in a sort of epilogue, 
which I transcribe— 

iti abhinavasadhujanapamojjatthiya kate upasakajana- 
lankare puiiiiaphalasidhananiddeso nama navamo paricchedo. 
Here follow six clokas on the object, etc., of the book, which 
I omit, The author then proceeds as follows :— 

sirivallabhanamena vissute pavare pure | 

suddho mahaddhano pubbe visalakulasambhavo || 
lokuttamo ti paidato asi yo bhikkhu tena tu | 
vitnsisanam (?) appe tu dinnovade susanthito || 


t A MS. is in Copenhagen, and has been described by Westergaard in his 
Codices Havnirnses, but briefly and imperiectly, It seems to be very corrupt. 


:< 


as THE UPASAKAJANILANEIRA. 


pindubhimandale yo bhuvaiiio simantabhimipo | 
sada saddho naye dakkho colagaigo ti vissuto || 
tena karapita ramma vibha@ravaradassana | 
tayo asu mahikanta kiritam iva bhasura || 
yo tesam pavaro asi viharo cirudassano | 
sitaladakasampanno nanadumaganalayo || 
anekajanasammodanayunalisamagamo | 
kulotassakittilatapupphamadjariyabhasuro || 
[tidasalayanisseni| m] vijayan tu pariyane |] 
abbhappaharano rammo pharanisu ti vissuto 
gunakaraperampalli iti vifiiubi dassito || 
laikadipamhi sakale damilanalasamakule 
‘igata patum attinam bhiiyo sisanavuddhiya || 
tambapanniddhaja thera sada siddhammagocara | 
agamam anurakkhanta yasmim viasam akappayum || 
tussa pubbuttare ramme pasade vyasati maya | 
racito *yam alankiro sada sajjanuraijako ti || 
itt sthalicariyabhadantanandamahathers- 
viracito upisakejonalankaro nitthito. 


The scribe’s colophon then follows. 

The MS. in these verses contains a few mistakes in 
spelling, ete., which I have tacitly corrected ; e.g., in the 
sixth cloka “tAdsurd, in the next line Ppardyanend, and in the 
last gloka, by a touch of ‘local colour,’ alaakdre, The half- 
gloka after the sixth verse is evidently a fragment from 
some other work that has come here by accident. Tamdw- 
pepmddhaja is a correction of the manuscript reading 
fattha p. Vita in the second verse should be ruttam or 
the like. 

The text tells us that a Cola king, Colaganga by name, 
came under the influence of a renowned Buddhist friar, and 
was thus induced to found three cihdras; the finest of these 
was that styled Gunakara-pérampalli, whither came a colony 
! of theras to take refuge on the occasion of some unspecified 
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incursion of the Tamils, Here also, on the north-eastern 
pisdda, was the cell of the author, Ananda Mahithera. 
Whether Ananda came with this colony of ¢heras, or settled 
here Inter, is not distinctly stated; but im the absence of 
express statementa to the contrary the text favours the 
former supposition. 

The king mentioned is beyond a doubt Anantavarman 
Codagangadeva, who succeeded in 1078 an. At that time 
the Cola kingdom was asserting itself vigorously at the 
expense of the Pandya kings, to which our author distinetly 
refers in the word pendubAtimandale, which, however, need not 
be pressed to mean that at the time Colaganga regularly 
held his court in the Pandya capital. Probably it is vaguely 
used, and signifies merely the suzerainty of the Colas over 
the Pandyas. 

The next point to be raised is the personality and date of 
Ananda. There is some probability, I think, that he is the 
famous Mahathera Abbayagiri Kavicakravarti Ananda, the 
author, among other works, of the Saddhammopayana.' 
Now the sanne to that treatise is said to be written by an 
Ananda Thera, a disciple of Dimbuligala Medhatkara; the 
original work, then, can hardly have been written much, if 
at all, later than ¢. 1220. Whether these two Anandas are 
really one is o question to which I shall return. 

Incursions by the Tamils were unhappily only too frequent 
in that age; but one is tempted to refer that mentioned in 
our text to the particularly disastrous and bloody raid of 
Migha and his Kaliigas in 1214. If so, and if, as seems 
to be suggested by our text, Ananda came with the refugee 
theras, the date of the present work may be fixed af 
e, L215—1220. 

Against this must be set the statement of the Kalyani 
inscription, which informs us that Ananda Thera—probably 
our Mahathera—set sail in 1161 for Pagan with Chapata, 
Sivali, Timalinda, and Rahula, and in his new home founded 
a Sihalascigha of his own, as did his colleagues, But dates 


1 Edited by Dr. Morris in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1887. 





of this sort should not be pressed too closely; and even 

upposing the statement of the inscription to be correct, 
it is conceivable that Ananda may have later returned, at 
least for a time, to Ceylon, and there in his old age, ¢. 1215, 
have composed our present work. That such was actually 
the case is suggested by the fact that here no mention is 
made of any connection with Abhayagiri; evidently Ananda 
had long before broken off all relations he may have had 
with it, probably before he left Ceylon for Pagan. 

But a further point rises. If our author is Abhayagiri 
Kavicakravarti Ananda Mahitthera, who wrote the Sad- 
dhammopayana, is he identical with the Ananda Thera 
who composed the sanne on that work? T believe so. The 
evidence is strong. Besides the names, the dates strikingly 
agree, as we saw, for even c. 1200 Ananda was not too old 
to learn from Medhatkara. Moreover, we should note the 
language in which Dipankara Buddhappiya speaks of him- 
self and his master at the end of his Riipasiddhi, Buddha- 
ppiya was, as we know, a devoted pupil of the Anands 
Thera who wrote this smnne; and if he speaks of his master 
in terms evidently borrowed from work of the Mahathera 

nanda, this strongly suggests that the Mahithera and the 
Thera are one and the same. Now Buddhappiya actually 
calls himself vikhydtdnandatheravhayaveragariinam tamba - 
porniddhajdnam sisso, and this striking epithet upplied to 
the master is again used by the author of the verses before 
us. It is surely not too bold an inference that the author 
of the Upasakajanalankara and Saddhammopayana ia the 
same as the grammarian Ananda Thera who commented on 
the latter work, 





© The author of the Upisakajanilaikira, indeed, claims iM a merit of his work 
that it is meAdvikdrevasinan perattiphalanionto, This statement admits of 
being tuken os an arzument against the identification of cur writer with the- 
Ananda of the Saddhommopayana, though it is not q y strong one. From 
Pena dy ida gh, A po Sie yu 

* tommling his Sanehn, ied in 1245 a.p.. = Hike in ce Ti 
be drawn, but hardly with safety. ane : Fits 
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Ant. V.—Deseription of an Arabic Manuscript bought in 
Egypt 1898-1900 a. By A. R. Guest, M.RLASS. 


THE manuscript consists of 827 folios with two detached leaves. 
The paper on which it is written measures 10in. by 7} im., 
and is generally creamy white and thick. A few sheets 
are coloured brown, and there are a few sheets of very 

The writing occupies a space of Glin. by 4im., mm 
seventeen lines to the page; it is in black ink, in a well- 
formed cursive Naskhi hand. The diacritical pomts are 
frequently omitted. Headings in red ink. A fourteenth- 

On one of the detached leaves are half a dozen lines 
of poetry “written by el Mari al Hanbali” (W.' 595), 
d. 1083 a.s., which show that el Mar‘i must have owned or 
handled this book. 

The title appears to begin with 

“NWATHR EL JUMAN- .. «” 


A note on the last volume says: “One of eleven parts of 
Nathr el Juman FI TARAJIM EL A'YAN.” 

This note is not in the hand of the original scribe, and 
the title stated seems open to doubt, for the book is by no 
means solely confined to obituary notices. More than half 
of the subject-matter is a chronicle of events principally 
Egyptian, which becomes extremely detailed between the 
years 600-745 a.n., at the last of which the book ends, 

The book also contains digressions on matters of interest, 
and otherwise, besides many detailed archaeological notes 
referring to “ Misr wa‘l Qahirah,” which seem important. 


1 W. refers to Wiistenfeld’s “ Geschichte Schreiber der Armber,” 1862. 
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Assuming the part of the note above referred to, which 
states that the book was in eleven volumes, to be correct, 
and taking the number of folios, viz. 136, in the last volume, 
which seems almost complete, as the average number for 
4 volume, it would appear that the volumes to which the 
fragments belong are the following :-— 


VoL. ii (a part), 

Vol. iv (nearly complete), 

Vol. vi (a part). 

Vol. vii (nearly complete). 

Vols, ix, x, and xi (nearly complete). 
Vols. i, iii, v, vill are missing entirely. 


The fragments have been arranged in five sections, which 
are nearly consecutive, the gaps in each section being few. 
The following is a description of these sections :— 


Section J. Most probably a part of vol. ii, 90 ff, 
AH. d34-567. 


The first page is mutilated. F. 1, v, begins with the year 
O34 an! FF, 66, vy, gives a detailed account of Shawar 
and the downfall of the Fatimite dynasty. F.90 resu 
the chronicle at 565 aca. 

This part of the book has not a regular chapter of 
obituary notices at the end of the accounts of the cvents of 
each year, 

The following authorities are quoted in this section :— 


(1) Umarah, W.. 263. 
(2) El ‘Imad, W. 284, 
(3) Ibn el Athir, W. 315. 
(4) Ibn Abi Tai, W. 316, 


(5) Tbn Shaddad, W. 318, 








* From Abi Tai, W. 216, 
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Section II. 134 ££, an. 624-640. 

This would appear to be the fourth volume, nearly 
complete. 

The history of events is more detailed than in Section [. 
At the end of each year in this and each section following 
there is a chapter of obituary notices. 

At & 10, v, there is a note on the margin. [‘* This 
belonged, by the grace of my Master, to my uncle, Maula 
Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Qalaun. God cover him with 
His mercy.” | 
S487 yl op MOE ot ee Tyee ete Coty et ye the 


A few pages seem to be missing from this seotion. 
Among the authorities quoted in Section IT are:— 
El [Qadi el] Fadil, W. 283. 


Ibn el Athir, W. 315. 
Abu Muzaffar, W.. 352. 
Tbn es Sai, W. 355, 
El Khazraji, W. 384. 
Ibn Musnad P 


Section TIT, 193 42, aca. 670-659, 

Possibly a small part of vol. vi and nearly the whole 
of vol. vu. 

Section II] is more detailed than Section II. It contains 
digressions on the Nubians and the Hindus, and on medicine. 
There are some lengthy poems 1m it. , 

Among the authorities quoted in Section IT may be 
noticed :-— 

El Jagari! (other it would seem than W. 348). 
Ibn Abd ez Zahir, W. 366. 
Abu’'l Fida, ¢ 732, W. 398. 


4 El Jogari, 1 expect Shihab el Din Muh. ibn [brahim mentioned by 
Thn Tyas. 
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There is also a mention of Ibn Saiyid en Nas as “our 
shaikh,” and a reference to “ my father” in this section. 


Section IV. 274 46, an. 701-734. 


Would seem to contain vols. ix and x almost complete, 
though a few gaps occur. 

The first page is mutilated, but appears to commence 
the year 701 with an account of the then reigning princes. 
After this thera follows a digression of about 60 ff on 
the seven climes, birds, the sea, fishes, the peoples of the 
world, ete. About 30 f at the end of these sixty are 
devoted to an account of the genealogy of the various 
Arab tribes. 

The archaeological notices in this section seem to be 
of considerable importance, e.g., the digging of the Nasiri 
Khalij and Birkah, ete. 

For the cosmographical part of this section, the well- 
known early authors, such as Ibn Qutaibah, El Biruni, Eth 
Thalahi, besides others unknown to me, are quoted. In the 
historical portion I see no authorities named. 


Section V. 136 £., asa. 734-745, 


The year 745 ends the book. 

The first page of this section bears the inscription referred 
to previously: “This is one of eleven parts of Nathr el 
Juman fi Tarajim el A’yan.”” 

The last page, which is mutilated, has the colophon— 

“ [This] book [is ended]: praise to 
My Gracious Master, ete,’— 
without date, 
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Dare or Comrosirios, Transcrirtios, AND AUTHOR. 


As the author gives us a verse written by him to Ibn 
Saiyid en Nas and the answer of that Shaikh, who had 
lent him a book, it appears reasonable to assume that he 
must have been at least twenty years of age at the time 
of Saiyid en Nas’s death, and that it is possible he may 
have been any number of years older at this period. 

Ibn Saiyid en Nas died in 744 4.8. according to W. 400 
and Es Suynti, in 740 a.m. according to Ibn Tyas. 

This appears to me to fix the date of the birth of the 
author at not later than 720 aa. The author was a disciple 
of the Shaikh, as he tells us in more than one place. 

There is reason, from references in the book, to believe 
that its author was a native of El Fayum: Hajji Khalifah 
mentions Nathr el Juman “by el Fayumi,” but gives no 
further information. 

We have other indications as to the date of composition. 


(1) El Mujahid, king of Yemen,' was still reigning (see 
extract). He died 766 a.n. (v. Tbn Khaldun). 

(2) This copy itself belonged to Sultan Hasan {ape 
description of Section IT). He died 762 A.H. 


As this history goes up to the end of 745 a.4., it must 
have been finished between 746 at. and 762 4.H., and the 
fragment under consideration must have been transcribed 
between those dates. 

T cannot identify this history with any mentioned by 
Wiistenfeld for the period, but it appears impossible that 
a work of such bulk can have been compiled without any 
record having been made of it by the numerous chroniclers 
of this epoch. 





Art. VI.—WNofes on Indian Coins and Seals. Part LV. 
Indian Seals and Clay Impressions. Ty E, J. Rarsox, 
MLA., M.R.A.S. 


CLAY impressions bearing the well-known Buddhist formula, 
Fe dharma jefuprabhacd, ete., are well known and have often 
been published! The specimens to be described in the 
present article seem to be partly non-religious—simply the 
signets of individuals—and partly Hindu (Vaisyava or Saiva), 


The last-named class, represented here chiefly by a number 


of specimens belonging to Mr. L. White King, seems hitherte 
to have attracted little or no notice. 

These clay discs are found in very great numbers on 
different ancient Indian sites. Mr. H. Rivett Carnac gave 
an account of specimens which he obtained at Sankisa, Behar, 
and other places in the N.W.P., in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengai, 1880, pp. 127, 137; but his article deals 
chiefly with the symbols occurring on these objects, and the 
analogy which they present with similar objects found in 
ancient ruins in Greece and Italy. He did not devote his 
attention so much to the inscribed specimens. General 
Sir A. Cunningham also notices these clay impressions in 
several instances among the antiquities described in his 
Reports on the Archaeological Survey of Indu. But 
beyond this, very little has been written about this small 
branch of Indian archaeology. 

The Jain inscriptions discovered by Dr. Fiihrer in the 
Kankali Tila at Mathura, ond published by Hofrath G. 
Biihler in the Zpigrwphia Indies, vols. i and u, in many 
ways resemble those of the oldest clay impressions here 

1 , Arch. Surv. West. Ind.: Alara Gree Temples, p. 13, and reff. im 


mice Tam indebted to Professor T. W. Rhys Davids fora reference to what 
is, no doubt, the enrliest occurrence of this formula—Vinayn: Mahavagga, i, 23, 5. 
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r 
described. There can be little doubt that, in point of 


date, they belong like them to the eatly centuries of the 
Christian era. 


VISNUDASA, DEDICATED TO SANKARA AND NARAYANA. 


1. Ober. wagers (Srir Pisnuddsasya); above, conch- 
shell. 
Oval, *O by 85. 
Rev. TEU (Sankara-Na 
TTA ridiyanibiydl m)). 
Oval, 1 by "85. 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


The religious character of the class to which this specimen 
and the following belong is evident. Clay impressions of 
the kind, bearing the name of an individual on one side 
and those of the divinities Saikara (Siva) and Narayana 
(Visnu), in the dative ecuse, on the other, must surely be 
votive offerings at some shrine; and, with a fuller know- 
ledge of the ancient monuments of the locality in which 
these objects are found, it may be possible eventually to 
determine the temple at which they were actually offered. 
But this is impossible at present, All that Mr. White 
King can say as to the prorenance of these seals is contained 
in a letter to me dated 24th November, 1900- “They were 
found in the ruins of an old fort near the village of Sunet, 
about four or five miles from the town of Ludhiana in 
the Panjab. This is the same place that the little Sunet 
coins come from.' . . . . IT don’t think there are any 
remains of temples left now.’ Cunningham, in his account 
of Sunet (drei. Sure, Report, vol. xiv, p. 65), notes the 
existence of cnormous masses of ruins, and discusses the 
numismatic evidence, which seems to show that the place 
flourished from the second or first century uc. until the 
tenth century 4.p., and that it was destroyed in one of the 


* These are the coins described in Rod 's Catalogue aloe tae tl 
fw, ‘vol. i, pp. 130, 11. 5 ‘ aes 
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invasions of Mahmiid of Ghazni, and remained unoceupied 
for many centuries afterwards. Up to the present time, 
therefore, no detailed investigation of the antiquities of 
Sunet seems to have been published, but these clay seals 
are probably evidence of the fact that, at an early period 
in the Christian era, there was in or near that place a shrine 
dedicated to Siva and Visnu such as is known to have existed 
elsewhere.! | 

The expression Srir Visnuddsya—the nominative of the 
noun sri governing the genitive of the personal name, instead 
of the better known compound form Sri-Vignuddsah —is 
interesting. The reading is quite undoubted on this speci- 
men, and the same construction occurs on another clay seal 
belonging to Mr. White King, which I have not yet 
succeeded in deciphering completely, but which I hope to 
publish on a future oceasion. With this construction may 
be compared the compound form, often found in the early 
period, in which the name stands first and the noun 47 second. 
The Jain inscriptions from Mathura suppl y several instances of 
u Reabhasrih (Epigraphia Indica, i, p. 386, Pl, No. vin, 8); 
[tad rive (id., ii, p. 202, Pl, No. xiv); Grahasiri we (id,, ii, 
ip. 204, PL, No. xxi); Vijayabiri (id., ii, p. 209, PL, No. xxxvi) 
—and, in the coin-legends of the Western Ksatrapas, the 
partly foreign nome Daneghsade is given a more Sanskritic 
appearance by the change of gha to y and the addition of 
éri—Dainajadasri.* In commenting elzewhere* on the form 
umiraderisri#, which seems to occur more frequently than 










the alternative S/4-Kumadradert on the coins of Candragupta I,. 


T observed that “it would seem from a common formation 
of Indian names in the period preceding the Guptas, that the 
‘postposition of “tis earlier than its use as an ‘honorific’ 
prefix.” It appears, in fact, possible to distinguish two 


stuges—(1) an earlier, represented by aidazTe or 


| OL Crtalogne of the Mackenzie Collection, i, 83. A description of a M5, 
“of the Sadtara-NirdyosamiAdinyan, a © legend of a _ aint shrine af Siva aud 
Vishnu in the country below the Ghats near Candapur." 

2 7. R.A.5., 1890, p. 649; 1500, pp. 374, dad, J99, 

7 Namirnatic CAroniele, 18011, p- 42. 
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@7qwst:, and (2) a later, by the form which eventual y 
became universal for the names of kings and other people 
ovcupying a high position, MITA: or wrasagt:. 
Our phrases ‘The Queen's Majesty’ and ‘ Her Majesty the 
Queen’ may, perhaps, be compared with these two modes 
of expression respectively, 

As every criterion of date is of the utmost importance 
in Indian numismatics, it may be worth while to make 
in attempt to determine the limits of the last-mentioned 
use of fT or 2h on coins and inseriptions. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudracupta, probably 
dating from near the end of his reign, ¢. a.p. 380, shows 
that the usage was thoroughly established at this period ; 
and, as we have seen, the coins of Candragupta I 
(e. 319-340 A.D.) seem to show a transitional state of 
things. On none of the earliest native coinages of Northern 
India — Taxila, Udumbara, Kunindu, Kausambi, Yaudheya, 
Paficila (Sutiga), Mathura, Ayodhya, Malava, ete, —and 
on none of the carliest stone inscriptions, does the use of 
Tt as an ‘honorific’ prefix occur. Neither does it occur 
on the earlier coins and inscriptions of the Andhra Dynasty 
(Southern India), but it does seem to be used by some of 
the later rulers; for example, by Visithiputa Siri-Pudwmayi, 
who was probably contemporary with Castana (ce. an, L20- 
150), by Siri- Faia Gotamiputa Sdfakani, who may have 
been a contemporary of Jayadiman or Rudradaman (e. A.D. 
150-180), and by Vasithiputa Siri-Vadesata, whose date is 
doubtful. 

Such evidence nas there is, then, seems to point to the 
fact that the use of the honorific prefix 2ft does not begin 
in Southern Indin hefore ¢. 120 a.p., or in Northern India 
before «320 ap, At a later period its use became quite 
universal over the whole of India, both Southern and 
Northern ; but originally it may have been local and 
characteristic of certain colmages only. 


a Cunninzham: Coins of dae. End, - 102; Burgess, Arch. ' . West. 
Ind. : Held hiet Cave Tempier, p. Lid: Sarasa: liiian Coins, § i 
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The conch-shell, the emblem of Visnu, represented above 
the inscription on the obverse, no doubt denotes that the 
owner of the seal was especially a worshipper of Visnu, 
a fact proclaimed also by his nume. Other instances of the 
kind are to be noticed on Nos. 5 and 6. 

In some cases these clay impressions are stamped only 
on one side, and have the imseription “to Saikara and 
Narayana” without the name of the offerer. There are 
two such specimens in Mr. White King’s collection. 


# MANVA, DEDICATED ‘TO SANKARA AND NiRAYANA. 


2. Oke. Trident and inscription [? Arr]: ([? Many jah). 
Oval, 55 by “7. 
Ree. As on No, 1. 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


A hole bored through the centre of this specimen un- 
fortunately almost destroys the first afsara of the obverse 
inscription. Little more can be said of it than that it 
certainly consisted of some letter open at the top combined 
with the vowel @. A slight cut has also somewhat defaced 
the second aksara, so that it is not easy to decide for what 
itis intended. Perhaps nya and gy are the most probable 
of the restorations that could be suggested. It is certainly 
not sya; and the whole word is no doubt some name in the 
nominative, not the genitive. This is to be inferred from 
the corresponding inscription on No. I, Srir Visnuddsasya, 
which is, of course, equivalent to a nominative. 

The restoration of the name as Manya is of course purely 
tentative. The trident, as will be seen (No. 12 inf.), does 
not necessarily indicate that the name, whatever it may have 
been, had some reference to Siva. It may merely denote 
that the offerer of this votive seal was a worshipper of Siva. 
It, therefore, gives us no certain elue to the restoration of 
-his name. 


'* 
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oO. PAaRAKRAMA. 


Horse standing 1, and looking towards a sacrificial post ; 
beneath, WOW (Par[d|hramalh]). 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


This seal may be compared with the gold coins of Samudra- 
gupta, which bear the same type on the obyerse, and have 
on the reverse the same inscription amplified —asramedha- 
perdkrama.' Kumiaragupta also struck similar coins, but 
with the horse represented as standing to the right, and 
inseription Sri Asramedha-mahendra? The title pardkrame 
is distinctive of Samudragupta, and occurs alone without 
any addition on some of his coins.* 

Mr. Vincent Smith translated the title asramedha-pard- 
krama, “with power to perform the airemedha sacrifice.’ 
Perhaps it should be rather “He, whose Might has been 
established by the agramedia sacrifice,” or possibly “He 
who bears the title Pardkramea as a result of his performance 
of the eframedhia sacrifice.” The latter explanation, perhaps, 
receives some support from Kumiragupta’s eoin-legend Sr? 
Asramedia-makendra, which would seem to denote that his 
well-known title mahendra was first assumed on the successful 
assertion of hia claim to universal sovereignty shown by the 
péeriormance of this sacrifice: Tt was customary for the 
monarchs of the Gupta dynasty to assume some title ending 
in ddifya; and it may be that Samudragupta’s full title was 
porikramdditya, Tis BUCCeSsOr, Candragupta II, uses both 
tikrama and rikramidditya. 

The standard in front of the horse, which Mr. Vincent 
Smith, in the case of the coins, thought might be intended 


’ Smith: J.R.A.8., 1889, pp. 10, 66; 1893, p- OF. 

Y , co p +7F 9 oth x Jepreontations of the sacrificial horse, ¢f. the 
comin Uy (-, 1B9S, p, 97, pl. i, 1) Ke etuine of the » to 
the Loe radio, hv apt pl. iii, 1) and the etutne ot the extrance 

7 Ji., 1580, Ppp. 69, 1. 

* Thid., p, 65. 
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to represent the banner of Indra, is probably the ype or 
‘ sacrificial post.’ 

Altogether it seems not improbable that we have here 
an impression from a seal of the great king Samudragupta ; 
and this attribution is supported by the characters oi the 
inscription, which are undoubtedly those of the Gupta period, 





UNINSCEIBED. 
4, Chaitya-tree within railing. 
Square, ‘8. 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


The interest of this specimen lies im the fact that it gives 
us a representation of a well-known early Indian com-type- 
With it we may compare some of the cast coins of ancient 
Indian on which the chaitya-tree frequently occurs 35 
a symbol (cf. Cunningham, Coins of Anc. Ind., pl. i, 28)- 


ERrpRaAsaRMAS. 


5. za (Rudragarma); above, trident. 
Oblong, *65 by ‘7. 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 


As has been already noticed (No. 1), the emblems on 
these clay impressions are significant. The trident is placed 
here in allusion to the name Rudra (Siva). 

Gurious testimony is afforded by this specimen and others 
as to the manner in which these clay impressions were 
‘made. The lump of moist clay was held in the hollow of 
one hand, while the seal was impressed by the other hand. 
This specimen very clearly shows on the reverse the ‘lines’ 
and the minute ‘graining’ of the palm of a hand. 

In this inscription and that of the following specimen 
the vowel @ of the nominative is no doubt, as frequently 


1 J.R.A.S., 1889, p- 19 
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happens, omitted. They are in all probability ordinary 
personal names. It is not likely that they are to be 
taken literally as fatpuresa compounds = ‘the protection of 
Rudra,’ ete. 


; Hanis aRMan, 
6. EFC (Harigarma); above, conch-shell, : 
Oval, -55 by “7. 


Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 
Here, again, the conch-shell is in allusion to the name 
Hari (Visnu). 
SUNVAMITRA, 


7. Lion seated to 1.: in front, a staff, like a spear and 4 
trident combined, bound with ribbons; STqaqTaare 
(Srt-S[ a jryam itraaya), 





Oval, 1°65 by 1°85. 
BM. Sir A. Cunningham, Olay impression. 





This is no doubt an impression from a bronze seal, like 
Nos. 8 and 9, 

The staff in front of the lion may be compared with those 
which appear on the Gupta gold coins, surmounted by the 
bird Garuda and similarly hound with ribbons. 


DHapma. 
8. Lion seated to 1.3 in front, symbol; =fhageg (Sri- 
Lihadrasya), 
Oval, 1-4 by 1°15. 
B.M. Sir Wollaston Franks. Bronze seal. 
SAPAKULA, 


9. A winged cupid to r., placing some round object 
(Fa cake) in the mouth of a lion seated to 1; 
ss he t (Sri-ssapakula), 
Oval. 
B.M. Sir Wollaston Franks. Bronze seal. 
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In executing the inseription of this seal the engraver has 
made at least two mistakes: the aksaras ari and pa are 
both incised as if they were intended to be read on the seal 
itself and not on an impression from it, with the result, of 
course, that on the impression they appear reversed. It 
is not quite certain if his mistakes end here, for the whole 
inscription, Sri-seapakula, offers difficulties which do not 
aimit of an easy explanation except om the supposition of 
some érror of commission or omission. 

The form Supakula = Skt. Sarpakula, * the Serpent-family,” 
would be intelligible. But, if this interpretation be correct, 
how is the double ¢ to be explained? Has the engraver 
doubled the « instead of doubling the p; or, has he taken 
the nominative form érih instead of the base $ri and made 
+t into re in sandhi with the following «? 

Other possible explanations are (1) that an aksara has been 
omitted: Kassapa-kuda = Skt. Kasyapa-kula, tor instance; OF 
(2) that Sri-ssapekule may be the sandhi for Sri + Tssapahula ; 
ef, the Maukhari I4ina-varman’s coin-legend.' 


DuHARMASESA. 

10. Horse prancing to 1.; above, r., wreath composed of 
a large flower im centre with a branch on either 

side; WHAT (Dharmasenasya). 


: Square, 1-1. 
Mr. L. White King. Clay impression. 
Sia. 
11, arate (Sri-Sihasyn). | 
Oval, ‘75 by “95. 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. Bronze seal. 


The forin sha is, of coures, & very common Prakrit 
equivalent for the Skt. simha, Tt regularly occurs, for 
instance, on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas.* For 


1 Pyidaranir acanepesi Sdiduererma dere jayati: Rapeon, Jadion Cotes, Key 
te pl, iv, 13. 
J FLA.S., 1899, p. 274, note 
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the phonetic change, ef. Inrapa[ia] =Skt. Indrapala and 
Jicandddye = Jicanandaydh (Mathura Jain Inser., Epigraphie 
Indica, ii, p. 201, Pl., Nos. 9 und 10), 





Bonra, 


12, arpa (Sri-Bodhasya) ; beneath, a conch-shell. 
Oval, *6 by -8. 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. Bronze seal. 


Here, the conch-shell, the symbol of Visnu, seems to have 
no reference to the name on the seal, as was the case in 
Nos, 1, 5, and 6; but it probably denotes that its owner was 
a Vaisnava (ef. No. 2). 

With the inscription on this seal of. the word Bodhinadi 
on a Jain inseription from Mathura in very similar characters 
(4p. Ind., i, p. 385, Pl, No, vi, B). 


Rirvsacya. 


13. Fire-altar; fCOwWelt (Ripusalyo). 
Round; diam. *85, 
Sealing-wax impression. 


The name Ripusalya means ‘a very javelin for his foes.’ 
Perhaps Ripugheaghala, a surname of Bhiskaravarman, one 
of the kings of Siighapura, has a somewhat similar meaning. 
The word ghaighela, which regularly forms the second part 
of the surnames of members of this family, seems not to 
occur in literature or in the dictionaries ;! but it is not 
improbably the name of some wenpon. 

No description, unfortunately, exists of the original seal 
from which the sealing-wax impression here described was 
taken. If my memory is not mistaken it was of /apis lacnii, 
and one of a number offered for purchase to Sir Wollaston 
Franks some seven or eight years ago. 


lud., i, p- 1a; 


' Bihler, Fp. Pee ares i a, 
India, No. ‘00, Rielhorn, List of Inavriptions af Northern 
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The design on this seal, the fire-altar, probably enables 
us to determine within comparatively narrow limits both 
its date and its locality. A fire-ultar of somewhat similar 
form, without the attendant figures which are characteristic 
of the purely Sassanian coinage, appears on the Seytho- 
Sassanian coins, the dates of which are fixed and which 
must all be included between 300 and 450) ap! During 
this period intimate relations existed between the Sassanian 
monarchy and the Kusana kings of Kabul, and the Oxus 
territories, Badakshin and Kunduz, seem to have formed 
part of the Sassanian dominions. 1t was in these districts 
that the ‘Scytho-Sassanian’ coinage, which shows 8 com- 
promise between the two systems, the Sassanian and the 
Kusana, prevailed. We can scarcely be wrong in recognising 
the influence of this coinage in these seals which bear 
a representation of the fire-altar, accompanied by an Indian 
inscription. ‘The former feature denotes their origin and the 
latter marke them as distinctively Indian. They probably 
belong, therefore, to the fourth or to the first half of the 
fifth century a-p., and to the northern districts of the 
Kusana kingdom of Kabul. It is worthy of notice that 
u dapis lazuli seal bearing 2 fire-altar, with on inscription, 
Sangha-vala, in Brahmi characters of this period, forms 
part of the treasure of the Oxus bequeathed to the Tiritish 
Museum by Sir Wollaston Franks, and now exhibited in 
the passage to the Gold Ornament Room. 

A careful distinction must be made between this intro- 
duction of the fire-altar as a symbol into the extreme north 
of India, and the later widespread use of It a5 a coin-type, 
which resulted from the Hima invasion." 


1 Cunningham : Namisuatie Chronicle, 1893, p. 169. 
3 Rapeon: Judian Come, §§ 104, 122. 


Gora, son or Diwwa, 


14. Humped bull recumbent to r.: feagze (Dinaputrasya 
wrTy = Fopuaya). 
Oblong, 65 by °6, 

Major-General Malealm G. Clerk. Bronze seal. 


With the instription on this seal may be compared 
a similar formula on one of the Jain inscriptions from 
Mathuri—Gorasya Sihaputrasya “of Gova (Gopa), son of 
Siha (Simha)” (Buhler, Ep. Tnuit,, i, p. 391, Pl., No. xxi, 1. 5). 
Dina (Dinna) ia, of colree, a common Pralkrit form of the 
name Datta. Originally, no doubt, these perfect participles 
passive were used only to form the second part of a name, 
as, for example, Paladina and Afdtrdina (Mathura Jain 
Insers., Ep. Ind., i, p. 382, PL, No. iii, A); but at a very early 
period they were used alone (ibid., ii, p. 205, Pl, No. xxii, 
Dinasya, and p, 208, PL, No. x=xill, Dindye). ‘This observa- 
tion bears on the question of the name of the first member 
of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. General Sir A. Cunningham 
contended that the form Sri-Gupta could only mean Sriyd 
iuptah—i.e., that éri in this case was a significant part of the 
compound, and not merely the honorific prefix.' Mr, Fleet, 
on the other hand, followed by Mr. Vincent Smith,? held 
that the name was simply Gupta, and that dri was here, 
as elsewhere, nothing more than an honorific prefix. This 
latter view, as will be seen, can be supported by early 
instances, 


1 Cotae of Med. Iud.. p. 9, 
* For, reff, o. iias. 1589, p- 4, mote 7 f 
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Arr. VIL—Tihe Logos Ebraikos in the Magical Papyrus of 
Paris, and the Book of Enoch. By M. Gastrn. 


Tue scholars who have studied hitherto the Greek mavrical 
papyri, such as Parthey, Wessely, Dieterich, and others, have 
cither concentrated their attention upon the Greek forms 
contained in these documents, or have tried to find a con- 
necting link between these books, notably between the weird 
notions contained therein and Greek and Egyptian parallels. 
Greek mysteries have been adduced in order to explain 
some of the curious notions prevailing in these papyri. 
Egypt had to serve for explaining the origin of some of the 
mystical names or angels mentioned therein. From time to 
time allusion has been made to so-called Cabalistic parallels, 
without any clear proof being furnished as to the depend- 
ence of one upon the other. But one branch of literature 
has been entirely neglected, which ought to have attracted 
attention in the first place, namely, the apocryphal and 
pseudo-epigraphic literature, which is the only truly 
contemporary literature. Similarity in tendency, claim of 
great antiquity, and open or covert allusions to heavenly 
mysteries show close affinities of no mean order. The 
authors in one case would be the very persons to avail 
themselves of the information furnished by the other. The 
world in which the writers of the apocryphal literature 
move bas not been very much different from that in which 
the writers and speculators in this mystical lore, preserved, 
in the papyri, have lived. And one would have thought 
that the material offered by the apocryphal literature 
would have been the first to be utilized for the elucidation of 
some of the problems connected with these magical papyri. 
Whatever the result, it would have been of extreme value... 








wits Aa. 
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The proof negative or positive of the nequaintance with, 
or ignorance of, the apocalyptic and pseudo - epigraphic 
literature by the writers of these papyri and of these 
incantations would be of invaluable serviee from every point 
of view. It would show, in the first instance, the medium 
in which each of them lived, the sources of their inspirations. 
Any borrowing or close connection between these writings 
would throw a flood of light on their origin, and it would 
alao, to a certain extent, settle the date of their composition, 
No one denies that the intimate blending and mixing of the 
materials found in Egypt and Palestine had been going on 
for centuries, but the ingtedionts which formed these 
mixtures have as yet not been sufficiently sifted and 
explained, The following is to be the first attempt towards 
that process of sifting and elucidation. 

Among the various portions that make up the papyrus 
Faris, No, 3,009, there is one which is called specially 
the “Hebrew Logos.” A. Dieterich has reprinted it in 
his “ Abraxas” (Leipzig, 1891, pp. 138-141), correcting 
ind omendine the first edition by Wessely, and adding 
critical footnotes and references to the passages in the 
Bible upon which that Logos seems to rest. He uses this 
publication for the purpose of showing that an Orphic- 
Jewish community, to which he ascribes that Logos, had 
taken part in enriching the spiritual property of the 
‘Gnostic associations which were beginning then to be 
established. From his notes, and from the whole tenour 
of his book, it is evident that he believes this and similar 
comtpositions to be the resalt of direct borrowing from the 
Bible and of an artificial Piecing together of seattered 
verses, In order to make up this ‘conjuration.” Before 
proceeding fur ther, I prefer to now give a translation of 
my own of this text, corrected and amended according to 
my Views, as chown in the notes appended to the translation. 

The Greek text of the PapyTi is, as a rule, full of 
barbarisms; it abounds in mistakes, due either to the 
copyists or to the compilers. In the case of our text some 
mistakes may be due to wrong translation, if, as I have 


a] ea = ..., 
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reason to believe, the original were Hebrew. Some are also 
due to the difficulties which confront the decipherer of these 
relies of ancient times. Want of interpunction and of marks 
af division make the reader run one text into the following. 
The meaning of some sentences 1s thus obscured, and what 1s 
directed against the demon to be exorcised reads in the 
present text as if it were addressed to God, in whose name 
the conjurer is to speak and whose assistance he is to invoke. 
I have therefore read the text in the light of similar 
conjurations, and in spite of apparent contradiction to the 
Greek text. 


An Hebrew Logos." 


“An approved recipe of Pibekeus against those possessed 
ofa demon. Take unripe olives and mastyx-plant and lotos 
and boil it together with wild (orig. ‘ colourless "| marjoram, 
saying? . . . « (5) ‘Go out of N. N.’ Take then a 
tin-plate and write upon it this formula of protection. 
Iaobraothioth, ete., and tie (wind) it upon (round) the person 
that is affrighted and stands in awe of any (all the) demons. 
(10) Place thyself before the possessed and conjure. ‘I 
conjure (thee in the name) of the God of the Hebrews, 
TAOO, Inbaic, cte., who appeared in the flame (15), who 
expands in the midst of the fields? and snow and mist. 
Muay his terrifying angel descend and drive this spirit away 
which is fluttering around this creature, whom God has 
ereated in His holy Paradise, for I pray to thee Holy 
upon AMMON IPSENTANHO. I conjure thee with the 
power (or ‘energy') of (20)* - - + + I conjure thee with 
him who has shown himself to Israel in a column of fire and 
smoke daily and has delivered the people from the work® of 
Pharaoh, and has inflicted upon (25) Pharaoh the 10 plagues 
for his disobedience. I conjure thee, whatever spirit or 


1 "The numbers are the linet af the Greek text in Papyrus Paris. 
> A string of mystion) memes. et | 
9 Grock Ineov is impossible if the text is of the socom] oomtury #.¢. 
 # Jy this a wrong translation of TT, ° hail,” read 2s “2, or of “OD? 
* Again wrong translation of PTA = TAY, ‘slavery’ = ‘work’? 
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demon thou mayest be, speak, for I conjure thee with the 
seal which Solomon placed upon the mouth of Jeremia, and 
he spake. In like manner speak thou (30), whoever thou 
mayest be, in heaven or from the air, upon the earth or from 
under the earth or inside the earth, (demon) of the Jebusites, 
Gergesites, and Feresites. Speak, whoever thou mayest be. 
For I conjure thee with the light-giving, all-powerful God, 
who knows what is in the heart of every living, (35) who has 
formed the human race out of dust, who brings forth from 
the dark (his hosts) (vy, Iea. xl, 25), and thickens the 
clouds, and waters the earth ond blesses her fruit: whom all 
heavenly powers praise and the Archangels of the Angels. 
I conjure thee with the great God Sabaoth, before whom the 
river Jordan withdrew (40) and turned backwards, and the 
Red Sea let Israel pass—standing stil—where there wus 
no road. TI conjure thee with Him who has taught 140 
languages and has spread them through his command. 
I conjure thee with Him who has struck the proud giants 
(49) with His lightning, whom the heaven of heayens and 
the winged (lit. ‘the wings of’) cherubs praise. I conjure 
thee with Him who has made the sand to be as a wall of 
mountains around the sea, and has bound it not to pass 
beyond it—and the sea obeyed. So obey also thou (50) all 
manner of a demon, for I conjure thee with Him who moves 
the four winds from the four corners,' who is seen in the 
heavens, in the sea, and in the clouds, who is light-giving, 
all-powerful. I conjure thee with the holy mame . .: - 
(99) of the One who dwells in the pure J erusalem, where 
the inextinguishable fire is ever burning, before whom the 
fiery Gehenna trembles, and the flames roar, and the iron 
(melts), and (before whom) cach mountain is terrified in its 
foundation. I conjure thee all manner of a demon with Him 
who rules over the earth and shakes its foundations (60) and 
has created everything out of nought, I conjure thee!’ 
“The man who utters this conjuration must not eat 
swine's flesh, and every demon and spirit will obey him. 


* The Greek text h here instend; © holy : ee ee, a 
“four cormers."* . inated aly Aco, evidently a corruption from 
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The conjurer must blow from the lower extremities 
upwards (65) until he reaches the face, and the demon will 
be driven out. 

“Keep clean and pure, for this conjuration (/ogos) 1s 
Hebrew (ebraikos), and is preserved by pure men.” 


This Logos, resting on biblical passages and full of biblical 
reminiscences, is undoubtedly Hebrew, and is translated from 
a Hebrew text, as suggested by the footnotes, in which 
I have corrected difficult passages by means of Hebrew. 
It belongs, according to Dieterich (p. 143), to the second 
century nc. The allusion to the Giants reminds him of 
the fragments of Eupolemos, who identifies them with 
people who lived in ancient Babylon, and who had been 
destroyed by the Gods in consequence of their wickedness. 
From the final sentence, where the “pure men” are 
mentioned, he coneludes that the author of this Logos 
must have been a member of the old sect of the Essenes 
or Therapeuts who lived in Egypt. According to Dieterich 
they drew their inspiration from the Orphic mysteries. But 
these cannot account for the purely Hebrew origin of this 
Logos. It is now an extremely curious coincidence, not 
noticed by D, or by anyone else hitherto, that an absolutely 
identical conjuration is found in the apocryphal book of 
Enoch. 

We read there! (Book of Enoch, chapter lxix, v. 3)— 
“ And these are the chiefs of their angels and the names of 
the chief ones over a hundred and over fifty and over ten. 
(4) The name of the first, Jequn, that is, the one who 
led astray all the children of the angels, and brought 
them down to the earth and led them astray through the 
daughters of men. [9) And the second is called Asbeel : 
he imparted to the children of the holy angels the evil 
counsel, and led them astray 50 that they defiled their 
bodies with the daughters of men. (6) And the third is 
called Gadreel: he it is who tanght the children of men 

' Tam following entirely the translation of Charles, though in some passages 
a slicht alteration is suggested. 

7.n.A.5. 1B01. 
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older period than the rest of the book. It is called 
a Noachie fragment, belonging originally to an apocalypse 
of Noah, Accordingly, being written by a man who lived 
before the Flood, Noah or Enoch could not mention any 
event that happened in Jewish history after the Flood. The 
“oath” is probably the mysterious word by which the world 
was created and is maintained. The name Akae is the 
mystical seal or sigle which stands for the inefiable name of 
God, the knowledge and posseasion of which give to man 
the power of acting almost like one of the superior beings.' 
The description of the effect of. that great name follows 
here closely the order of the Biblical creation of the world. 
This description is so close a parallel to the corresponding 
portion of the Greek Logos that it helps us to understand 
the passage of the four winds, not quite clearly expressed, 
and which I had translated in the same manner before 
having discovered the passage in the book of Enoch. In 
the Greek text we find, however, not only the same 
passages as in Enoch, but many more incidents, added 
from the later history of the Jews, especially portions 
dealing with the miracles of the going out of Egypt. 
Sclomon is mentioned, and the ancient nations inhabiting 
Pulestine before the Jews occupied it are connected somehow 
with the demons conjured away. 

There can be no doubt as to which of the two oaths or 
conjurations is the older, or which is borrowed from the 
other. The primitive character seems to be fully retained 
in the book of Enoch, The narrative flows there in 
regular sequence, from the creation of the heavens to that 
of the other bodies. Not so in the Greck text. Here 
the order of things is quite irregular, F irst, the going 
out of Eeypt is mentioned, then the creation of man, 
then the creation of the world, and lastly allusion is made 
to the heavenly spheres, to Gehenna, and to the heavenly 
Jerusalem—if this last passage be at all correctly preserved 
in the Greek. It is evident that the author of this magical 

' Ti read Ais it resem! ‘ trinadtiar atl he . 
Telegramatn te preere by Theda Qa seetion of, the Tebeew 
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formula in the Greek papyrus has had access to the book 
of Enoch, for he borrowed even the expressions. In taking 
over the Oath from the book of Enoch, adapting and 
probably also translating it, he undoubtedly changed the 
names of the satans or angels mentioned in that book, and 
substituted for them other names of o barbarous sound, 
viz., those of the nations which belonged to a prehistoric 
period and known as worshippers of idols or demons. lt 
is not impossible that the author of the book of Enoch, os 
well as the author of the conjuration, might have had 
necess to a much older text, which each of them adapted 
according to his own special requirements, as it looks almost 
like an interpolation in “Enoch”; but the change of those 
names of angels in the Greek text goes a long way to 
prove the author of the magical formula having borrowed 
it directly from “Enoch.” He must have belonged to that 
class of people for whom the book of Enoch was written, 
and who looked upon it as an ancient source of information. 
He was probably an Essene living in Palestine ; for it is 
unlikely that already in the middle of the second century 
uc. this portion of the book of Enoch, or any portion of 
it, should have been translated into Greek and accessible 
to people living outside of Palestine. But however it 
may be, it is a remarkable coincidence, and opens up 
a new view in the study of the magical papyri and their 
immediate sources. The connection between them and 
the Jewish pseudo-epigraphical, notably mystical, literature, 
must have been much closer than has hitherto been 
anticipated, The one throws light upon the other, and 
they enlarge our conceptions of the literary and practical 
activity of those sects, of which so many contradictory 
statements have come down to us It is clear that the 
authors and readers of the pseudo-epigraphical books were 
also the authors and users of the mystical and magical 
writings. They thus translated their speculations mto 
thaumaturgical practices 
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1, Waren (Vatura) is S1NHALESE. 


Croydon. 
November 2, 1900. . 


Dear Provesson Ruvs Davins,—In the Journal for 
April, 1898, pp. 367-369, I showed that the Sinhalese word 
catura, though now universally used in Ceylon for ‘ water,’ 
did not originally possess that meaning; and also that it 
is entirely unconnected linguistically with the English 
word ‘water’ 1 further defended my opinion, previously 
expressed, that eafwra had ousted the genuine word diya 
in Ceylon through the influence of the Dutch water. 

This latter opinion I still adhere to. But with respect 
to the derivation of rafwra, I find that I too readily adopted 
that proposed by the late Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, viz., 
Sanskrit rdéwia, meaning, first, ‘windy,’ ‘inflated,’ then 
‘rain-cloud,’ and then ‘shower of rain,” ‘ flood.’ Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger, in his valuable “ Litteratur und Sprache 
der Singhalesen” (forming part of the Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertumakunde), has a note on this 
subject (p. 32 of the Separat-Abdruck), in which he points 
out that the ¢ in caturw (the older form of catwra) 
presupposes a double consonant. He has not the least 
doubt that rafurn = Pali citthara (Skt. cistdra), having 
passed (as he says om p- 36) through the forms *rifara, 
"rafara; and he refers to Sinh. vdtala, ‘extended’ = Pali 
ritthata, Professor Geiger had given this etymology pre- 
viously, in his “ Etymologie des Singhalesischen " (Munich, 
1898), p. 78, at the suggestion of Mr. 5, Gunasekara. 








When used in compounds, such as yai-catura, * flood,’ 
the meaning of eatura would easily be liable to become 
misunderstood.—¥ ours very truly, 


Doxyaty Ferouson. 


2. Sicwarcre Marks axp Nacinguna’s KAKSHAPUTA. 


19, Warwick Road, Eari’s Court, SW. 
October 23, 1900. 

My pean Proregssor Rays Davins,—The practice noticed 
by Mr. J. E. Webster on pp- 448-9 of the Journal for July, 
1900, is common, at any rate, in the Maraithi-speaking 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, where the sign-signature 
is called wishdni. A woman of any caste signs with a bangle 
(4@igadi). A Maratha draws a dagger (katdr <a), a Kunbi 
a plough (rdigar), a Gabhit an oar (ralhe), ete., eto, 

I take this opportunity of adding a note on the Kaksha- 
puta ascribed to Nagarjuna, I have lately obtained a copy 
of it printed at Belgaum. It is there called Kaksha-puti, 
and is described in its colophons as composed by Siddho 
Nagarjuna. In a Marathi introduction the publisher speaks 
vaguely of having obtained the MS. with great difficulty, 
but does not say whence. He also knows nothing of the 
history or date of Nagarjuna, The work is, therefore, 
certainly not a modern forgery. The language in which 
it is written also seems to me to be above the level of the 
onlinary Purainie Sanskrit. in correctness and ease, The 
work is, however, so far as I have examined it, a purely 
Sniva one, and contains no clear reference to Buddhism. 
Tt is a handbook of Black magic, and professes to be 
based on a number of Tantras and on the Atharvaveda, but 
all of the so-called Jnantras which it quotes are of the 
ordinary Tantrie or Safi type, and none of them seem to 
be really Atharvanic.\— Yours sincerely, 


A. M. T. Jackson. 


' [Aufrecht mentions twelve MSS. of the book as referred] to in various 
fatalogues, There is alto o MS. wf it at Florence.—Ew.) it 
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8 Anpexpum tro Brocrarites. 


Pitfold, Shottermill. 
Norember 15, 1900. 


Dear Str,—I notice that in the short memoir of William 
Hook Morley in our Journal, Vol. XVIII, o.., p. v, the 
date and place of his death are not given. I have now 
ascertained from the obituary column of the Times newspaper 
for 24th May, 1860, that Mr. Morley died in Brompton 
Square, London, on 21st May, 1560, and also that he was 
the second son of George Morley of the Inner Temple. 

T aleo notice that in the memoir of Mr. Nathaniel Bland, 
J.RLA.S., Vol. IT, ».s., p. iii, for 1866, the place of Mr. Bland’s 
death is not recorded. JT have ascertained from the Dimes 
newspaper of 17th August, 1865, that Mr. Bland died at 
Hombourg les Bains. The date was 10th August, 1865, a3 
given in the memoir. 

Perhaps you may consider these particulars to be worthy 
of insertion in our Journal.—Yours sincerely, 


H. Bevermce. 


Norember 24, 1900. 

Dean Proressor Ruvs Davins,—Perhaps the learning 
of your Journal's readers will enlighten me as to the numeral 
system which is occasionally to be met with in Pali MSs., 
and which, like the method described in Bihler’s fndiche 
Paiweographie, is based on the ganas of the alphabet. I give 
‘some examples, premising that the reduplication of con- 
‘sonanta does not affect their value, e.g. #44 being the same 
as simple Ah. 
| gunaggaram = 9952. ratthakkhayaa = 1222. 
alappdyam = 1170. bhdnuraktham = 2404, 





os = ss _ —_~ —— 
—_ = z=. -. f=? 
| —_ 


This gives us the following values:—&, #, p, yol; Ky, ti, 
ph,r=2; gy (and presumably @ or 6) =3; bh (and gi, dh?) 
=4; m,n (and n?) =4; /=7: zero is initially a, internally 1. 

This system obviously differs in a few points from that 
_ recorded by Biihler, in which the serjes ke. h=1....0, 
Op. mals. 5, andy... fol...9. 
The use of 7 for 7 is probably due to the facts of the Pali 
alphabet, implying a gana consisting of y, r, J, e, 4, 4, and 
‘ respectively. The use of a =O is not so clear.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 


L. D. Bagwert. 
British Museum, London, 


® Ancient Inpian Sxcrs AND ORDERS MENTIONED BY 
Boppuisr Warrrers. 


In the volume for 1898 of our Journal (p. 197) Professor 
Rhys Davids calls attention to the Indian Sects or Schools 
tn the time of the Buddha as enumerated in a pussage ot 
the Anguttara-nikaya (pt. it, p, 276, ed. P.T.S.). It ing 
hardly Hecessary to point out the interest of the imvesti- 
gation; for scholars at least have for some time past 
recognized the fact that Buddhism, though raised to the 
dignity of an oecumenical religion, doubtless owing to the 
fenius of its founder, was nevertheless only one of a number 
of schools of more or less free and independent thought in 
* country too often regarded as the mere domain of u 
monotonous sacerdotalism, Professor Davids has reverted to 
the subject in his version of the Dighanikiiya (“ Dialogues,” 
p- 220), and quite recently Monsieur Barth has pointed out 
that further details « d'un pittoresque achevé™ await the 
readers of the Majjhima and other Pali nitdyas.! Leaving 
these to scholars more specially engaged on Pali literature, 
I now subjoin two pussages from the literature of other 
schools of Buddhist thought written in that form of speech, 
variously known us the Gathi dialect and “Je sanskrit 


* Bullstin iii, Bouddhisme, p, 33 (Her. de l'histoire dus Religions, 1900), 
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mixte,”” in use during the early centuries of our era, when 
Pali canonical literature, previously codified, was apparently 
taking its present literary and dialectic shape and when the 
great commentaries on it were composed. 

The first extract is from the Ratnolki-dhirani,! which 
is not, as its name might imply, a mere charm,” but 
a work of considerable dimensions, inculeating infer alia 
the characteristic Mahayana doctrine that the Bodhisat 
should not seck for immediate emancipation, but should 
“for the good of all creatures” be willing to be born 
again in various worldly and otherwise undesirable stations 
of life, 

loki alipta gale yatha padmam 
priti-prasadakard vicarant | 


“In the world unsmirched like the lily in the water, 


winning grace and favour is their conversation.” 


After enumerating various professions and callings in 
which they may be “renowned in the world,” the author 
mentions the rsis and ascetics, Then occur the following 
lines :— 

te carakah parivrajaka tirthyah 
tiipnsa-Gotamamonacarinam | 

nagna acelagurusramananam 

tirthike acariya hi bhavanti || 

te tu ajivika dharmacaranam o 
uttarikina anuttarikinam | 

dirghajatana kumaravrataoam 

teav [api] aeartya hi bhavanti || 
siiryanuvartaka-paficatapanam 
kukkuragovratika mrgacarya | 10 
carika tirthya dada tritayanam 

tesv api ficariya hi bhavanti || 

1 Quoted in the Cikehisamuccays, f. 148 sqq- The (iishar. was first 
tranalated inte Tibetun by three pundits, all of whom flourished under o Tibetan 
king who died a.p. 5i5- ance ; te 

2 Another parallel eae is the dharapi-literature forming the basis of the 
notiee of non-Buddhistic sects by Rémusnt at pp. 146 eqy, of his version of 


Fa-Hian (English edition). Mr. Watters tells me thet Nos. #4 amd 422 
(Mabsdhurmolka-dharayi) im Nanjio’s form further cases in point. 
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devata jiiina pravesa ratinam 
tirth-"upadarcana desacarinim | 
milaphalambueara api bhitva 1b 
dharma acintiya te paramagrih || 
utkutasthivino-ekacaranam 
kantakabhasmatrnassayananam | 

ye musale saya yukti vihari 

tes¥ api ficariya hi bhavanti || at) 


“They become sectaries, Caraka or Parivriijaka ; for the 
observers of the vow of silence of (rotama the ascetic or for 
the sramanas of the naked, unclothed Guru. They become 
aeclurian leaders, Or they may belong to such os observe 
the Ajivika-system, [either] ‘those who have or those who 
have not a higher [im Fl, those with long coils of hair, 
those who took their vow as youths, amongst these they 
become leaders. Among ascetics who endure the five fires, 
turning to the sun [and the other four, there are] those who 
have the dog- and cattle-vows, and those who act as beasts 
of the chase, followers of some of the thirty observances (?) 
nd sects, amongst these, too, they become leadera. For such 
as delight in initiation into the knowledge of the deity, for 
such as wander through [many] countries to observe closely 
the sects, they live on roots, fruits, and water, and at last 
become masters in ayatems beyond thought. For those who 
remain squatting on their heels, or who wander alone, whose 
bed is on thorns, ashes, or grass, who rest on a pestle-pole 
and so live, amongst them, too, they become leaders.” 


It may be first observed the list is partly traditional 
“ Caorakas, Parivrajakus, Ajivakas, ond Nirgranthas” head 
a list ut the beginning of ch. 13 of the Saddharmi- 
pundarika,? in which hbeyescal repragritiih and other persons 
ef worldly pursuits like those in the passare preceding the 
a: ine TeTELOn appears to take fies words 28 denoting subdivisions of 


 ibably one of the very oldest Mohavana-1 ks. I propose shortly to 
Publish fragments of a MS. of it assignable te the fousth Be rentury. 


Sa. . 


a. | 
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present occur. The chief interest, however, of the passage 
seems to be that it supplies an independent commentary, 
which from its language must be at least as old as 
Buddhaghosa, on the list preserved in the Anguttara- 
niktya. 

The next passage is Muhavastu, iii, 412, 7-10: “atha khalo 
anyatirthika caraka parivrajaka traidandaka - m -anandika 
gura putraka-Gautama dharmacintika vrddhusrivaka-trtiya 
ulikapaksikabhagini sramana Yasodhasya . - - rddhi 
pritiharyami drstva . ~ - samhrsta romajata abhiinsul 
yavat svakhyato bhagavato Gautamasya dharmavinayo 
vivrto . . .” The difficulty of this passage is pointed 
out in M. Senart’s notes. I may observe, however, that 
the Carakas and Parivrajakas as general terms’ head the 
list of sectaries, as before; and that the two persons who 
accompanied the nun may have been (as indicated by my 
hyphens) (1) a Traidandika, and (2) an aged disciple of 
Gautama, Anandikaguruputraka, I take it that this last 
expression is an epithet intended to distinguish this 
Guutama from Bhagavan Gautama (Buddha) mentioned 
just below. As to the expression winkapaksika, it must 
refer at least primarily to the ascetic body who wore owls'- 
wings (wlikapakkham dhareti , Digha-n.,” i, p. 167). There 
seems at present hardly evidence enough to connect them 
definitely with the Aulukya Vatsesikas of Hemacandra and 

The interest of the passage first quoted seems to be that 
it forms a kind of commentary on the passage from the 
Anguttara. Thus, line 2 refers to class 9 (Gotamakah) of the 
Pali list, They had a vow of silence and followed a Gotama 
distinguished from Gotama Buddha. The «ce/a gurw of line 3 
is the teacher called Gosila or Gosaliputra, and surnamed 
Maskarin? (Skt.), Makkhali (Pali), or Mankhali (Jain Pkt.). 
See Buddhaghosa’s Sumatgala-v., 1, Pp. 162, translated by 

1 So, too, Laliiay., 2, 22: anyatirthika éromana - brahmana - coroka- 
paivajekis > 
? Apinako in the same would seem to suegest that apipasd is the right 


ding in Milinda-p.. p- 191, 0. 7. 
i « Vyutp., 4 1 i, Ar.-Cat., Tala 40. 
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Dr. Hérnle, Uvas.-d., Appendix, p. 22. Once a Jain, 
according to Jain tradition, he founded the Ajivikas, No. 1 
in the Pali list. The subdivision of the school here given 
possibly refers to the lay and monastic adherents,' 

Dirghajata corresponds to Jatilaka, No. 4 in the list. One 
cannot be sure that these, any more than the Parivrajaka 
(who come next in the Pali list), formed a separate bedy. 
Kumiravr, refers rather to the age at which the vow was 
taken than to draimecirya or chastity; so at least the 
Tibetan version implies. 

Line 9 refers to a fairly well-known practice of Brah- 
manical ascetics (Manu, yi, 23), Line 10 is illustrated by 
Majjhima-n., sutta 572 The next stanza conveys an 
antithesis between two classes of refigieuz, such as specialized 
in the theology and ritual and such as wandered forth to 
seek new teachings, The former correspond to No. 10 
(Devadhammika) of the Pali list. Seven of the ten are 
thus referred to. 

The last stanza refers to miscellaneous ascetic practices, 
such as are often referred to in the Pali soriptures.? It will 
of course be noted that these passages are independent of 
the ‘six firthakas,’ who form part of the common tradition 4 
of Buddhism. 

The list in the Anguttara-nikiya is independent of this 
tradition. It is a less precise and formal series, partly 
overlapping the shorter one, and having the disadvantage 


' Separately mentioned by Buddhinghosa, loc. cit. Compare Hornle’s amusing 
mote (11). 7 

2 Refirence giten fo me by Professor Davids, Now translated by 
Dr. Neumann. For the go-vrata see also Mahibh. Udvyogup., xeix, 14, 
Mrgucarya is referred to ihid., exxi, 20. 

+ Rhy Davids" tr. TH sige p- 27,0. 1. 8Some of tho practices referred 
fo in linea 18, 19, are "hea attributed to the Ajivikas in Jitaka, vol. i, p- 403. 
i the rather ie re of |. 10 can be understood to mean that the man 
slept and lived ina kind of enge or contrivance of poles, some of the difficulties 
in the Pali passage referred to by Professor Davida, op. cit, p. 228, n. 1, would 
disappear, The Tib. is otui-did = ‘ pestle-wood'; and Jischke, av. mtn, 
eatistactorily explains the kind of large instrument intended, 

* Echoed in o similar Jain tradition (Bhaeavati, translated by Hirnle, 
on oe Uviis,-d., gree mez. }. : In ya onnee k priya ee 
lal » Jt  cartows to find invocations offered to the “six LF | 
to the Hind gods, and lastly to Buddha, oe 
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of confusing orders of ascetics with differences of religion. 
Still, as the passages adduced show, it has its historical value. 

It would be interesting to find whether the set of ‘thirty 
tirthyas’ mentioned in line 11 of the Ratnolka-extract could 
be similarly confirmed from other Buddhist hterature. 


C. Dexpanr 


6. AsokAstamI Fesrrvat, 
Hooghly College. 
November 26, 1900. 

Sin,—The mantra of the Asokastami festival, quoted by 
Mr. Anderson at p. 791 of the J.R.A.S. for October, 1900, 
should run thus :— 

Tvam agoka harabhista madhumiisa-samudbhava 
Pivami sokasantipte mam asokam sada kuru, 
Tt means: “O Asoka! you are the favourite of Hara (the 
Provider), and you are born of Cuitra (the Spring). I drink 
thee. Make thou me, who am oppressed with grief, ever 
griefleas.” 

A4okastami falls on the eighth day of the Waxing moon, 
in the month of Caitra. If the star Punarrasu appears on 
that day, and if the day happens to be a Wednesday, the 
merit of bathing in the Brahmaputra is very great. Though 
you bathe in the Brahmaputra, the eizht buds of Jones 
Agoka must be drunk in Ganges water. 

The usual manfra of bathing in the Brahmaputra is the 
following :— 

Brahmaputra mahabhaga Santanos kulanandana 
Amoghagarbhasambhiita papam Lauhitya me hara. 

“O great Brahmaputra! delight of the race of Santanu 
by his wife Amogha, O Lauhitya! remove my sins.” 

Mr. Anderson says he does not remember who bore 
Brabmaputra to Brahma. Tt was Amogha, the wife of 
Santanu. I know of nothing in the books about bathing 
being confined to the north bank. 


ee 
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and particularly so the nine planta which go by the name of 
navapatrikd, of which the Asoka Jonesic is one, Brahmani, 
or fire, is the goddess of Kadali; Lakshmi, or prosperity, 
of Dhainya; and Sokarahiti, or grieflessness, of the Asoka, 
This may account for the drinking of Asoka buds.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Zo Professor Bhys Davida, 
Seeretary fo the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Plants are supposed to have their presiding g 


Kutrop Cuannra Ray. 


7. Tue JANAKT-wanana. 


Dear Proresson Rirvs Davins,—It may be of interest 
to some readers of the Journal to learn that the six verses 
(Nos, 1751-1755 and 1812) of the Subhasitavali which are 
attributed to a poet Kumiaradatta can all be traced, together 
with the anonymous verse No. 1569, in the Jdnakiharana of 
Kumiradiisa (XI: 53, 49,60, 73, 75. XI: 9. I: 28). 
Also the verse quoted in Viimana’s Karydlankirarrtti, 


- ii, 1, 13, bears all the marks of the same authorship. On 


these and some other points connected with Kumaradasa’s 
poem I hope to be allowed to write a little more fully in 
a subsequent number of the Journal.—Yours very truly, 


| F. W. Tomas. 
Dee, 1900. 
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A Bouppsist Masvat or Psycno.ocican Ersics oF tir 
Fovrtn Cenrury wc. Being a translation, now made 
for the first time, from the original Pali, of the First 
Bock in the Abhidhamma Pitaka, entitled “Dhamma- 
Sangani” (Compendium of States or Phenomena). 
With Introductory Essay and Notes. By Canonine 
A. F. Revs Davins, M.A. (Onrental Translation Fund, 
New Series, xii.) 8vo; pp. xev, 393. (London, 1900.) 


When Hermann Siebeck, twenty yeurs ago, issued the 
first instalment of his “ History of Psychology,” he thought 
it fit to inform the reader (preface, p. x) “that it was 
essentially the cultivation of psychology withm the realm 
of Occidental thought " which he intended bringing to his 
knowledge. Siebeck freely avowed that he was not able 
to deal with the materials furnished by the Indians. And 
he gave the reason—“the indispensable preparatory work 
was still to be expected from the specialists.” Would the 
learned historian of ancient psychology stand now to the 
opinion that, for want of “preparatory work,” the history 
of psychology in India cannot be written? Instead of an 
answer to this question, which the author alone could give 
us in a second edition of his book, I had rather put the 
other question—What sort of Indisn literature embraces 
a psychology deserving the name? The answer to this 
question, which can be given to-day, will show, at the same 
time, the reason why it has come about that only now 
has a history of psychology with regard to India become 
possible, 


2e.a.8. 1901. 
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Indian psychology is, for the most part, not so much 
a matter of the Sanskrit texts as of such as belong to the 
Buddhist Pali literature. Now the latter was barely heard 
of seventy years ogo. And even then, when Turnour 
published the first text at Colombo in 1837, 1t was 
a chronicle, where psychology would be sought for in vain. 
The first European edition of a Pili text (1855), the 
Dhammapada, an anthology of verses, enhanced, it is true, 
the general esteem of Buddhist ethics, and gave us some idea 
of the psychological basis of them; but, from this to a clear 
insight into the character, and the intimate connection of 
the psychology of the Buddhists with their ethics, there 
is a long way; and nobody could have ventured to write 
twenty years ago as the learned and distinguished author 
of the work under notice now does. 

Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids, in the Introductory Essay 
(p. xvii), says :— 

“ Buddhism, from a quite early stage of its development, 
set itself to analyze and classify mental processes with 
remarkable insight and sagacity. And on the resulta of that 
psychological analysis it sought to base the whole rationale 
of its practical doctrine and discipline. From studying 
the processes of attention, and the nature of sensation, the 
range and depth of feeling, and the plasticity of the will 
in desire and in control, it organized its system of personal 
self-culture.” 

It is impossible, in the limited space of a review, to 
enumerate the different steps that have brought us thus 
far towards the goal. One fact, however, ought to be 
mentioned, to wit, that a solid basis for a study of Buddhist 
psychology and ethics has been won since the foundation 
of the Pali Text Society in 1882. Philology has almost 
completely performed its labour; now it is the business of 
the history of psychology to assign to Buddhism its due 
place in the development which psychological thought 
underwent in India. 

To the general reader a subject like that before us will 
prove to be new, strange, and perhaps also displeasing. 
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I say so, because he may experience a natural dislike of 
ascertaining the fact that the alliance between ethics and 
psychology was brought about for the first time in the 
history of mankind among Buddhists. And though all 
educated persons are familiar with Buddhism as a great 
phenomenon in the evolution of religion, there are only 
a few who would be able to give an answer if asked about 
the work done by it for psychological ethics. I venture to 
pronounce this judgment even from the standpoint of those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the Pali texts, 
or even who have published such texts, “C'est un metier 
que de faire un livre, comme de faire une pendule,” says 
La Bruyére. Moreover, the most pleasing doctrines, those 
by which the psychico-ethical tenets of the Buddhists are set 
out, have been so far lacking in anything that can be called 
a system; and even the only attempt at a systematization, 
dating from a time earlier than King Asoka in the third 
century B.c.—that is to say, the Manual here dealt’ with— 
«s a mere statement of conceptions and terms, and for this 
reason far from being pleasing. Thus it is easy to account 
for the fact that the Manual (or, strictly speaking, the 
co-numeration of states, the Dhamma-Sangani) has remained 
unknown and unrevealed during the fifteen years since its 
publication for the Pali Text Society by Professor Edward 
Miller at Berne. Perhaps it would even yet not have 
been held worthy of notice or regard, had not an English 
lady, a fellow of University College in London, who has had 
4 sound training in psychology—I need only name Croom 
Robertson—and is now much engaged in Pali studies,—had 
not Mrs, Rhys Davids raised the work from its undeserved 
oblivion, from its second death. 

In the book under notice she has given us a translation 
which is more than a translation, and this in two ways. 
In the first place, the translator, by bringing to bear upon 
this ancient textbook her knowledge of the history of 
psychology in Europe, and especially in Greece, has made 
clear many things that would otherwise probably have 
remained dark. In the second place, she has reproduced 
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for us the light shed on the book by the commentary called 
Atthasilini, a work of the great commentator Buddhaghosa 
in the fifth century of our era, also edited for the Pali Text 
Society by the aforesaid Professor Miller, and aleo hitherto 
little read or understood. By this method of elucidating 
the Dhamma-Saiigani, she avoided the risk of mistaking the 
true meaning of the text. For, although the last redaction 
that our Pali commentaries received is not earlier than the 
age of Buddhaghosa, they are themselves older and come 
very near in time to the work upon which they comment. 
And supposing that here and there the interpretation, as 
prompted by the commentary, be more or less incongruous, 
it is, none the less, not altogether devoid of importance for a 
knowledge of the later development of Buddhist psychology. 
I, for my part, will not depreciate the commentaries. They 
cannot be neglected for a right understanding of the 
canonical books, much less indeed than the Greek com- 
mentaries for u right understanding of Aristotle. 

A history of Buddhist psychology, of course, ought to 
go back to and be based upon the works of which the 
Dhamma-Saigani presents us with the quintessence only 
in the form of a mere ecatechising. At present we are 
not yet so happy as to possess a history of Buddhist 
psychology ; what we have before us in the book af 
Mrs. Rhys Davids is, so to say, a segment, but a segment 
of so masterly a performance as may justify a few more 
words, not so much about it as rather in accordance with 
it, using as a guide the Introductory Essay (pp. xv—xev). 

Nothing is more surprising than to find in the Manual 
here translated so advanced a standpoint in psychological 
matters, if considered from and measured by the scientific 
method which psychology has reached in the present time. 
Every sort of Animism, even that which, as we learn from “ De 
Anima,” 1m, ch. vii, viri, continues to operate in Aristotelian 
psychology, is wholly removed from the Buddhist mode of 
dealing with psychological facts. Lverything in our inner 
world is reduced to states of consciousness, called dhammd, 
a characteristic mark of which is the absence of any entity 
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and soul (nissata-njjjiratd) ; a phenomenalism throughout 
consistent with itself, as a protest against the then prevailing 
The morul consciousness of man, representing, 
aus it were, a variously shifting contin of subjective 
phenomena or states, forms the object of an analysis the 
proceeding of which is withal genetic, since for each group 
of dhammas the antecedent facta, which determine their 
aippeorance In consciousness, are searched out according to 
certain laws, physical and moral. An analogous term for 
the modern expression ‘consciousness’ (German, Beiwusatsein) 
is wanting in India, as it is wanting in ancient Greece. 
Bat more than any word, it is the standpoint which decides 
the matter. Read, for instance, the questions and answers 
Nos. 1,044, 1,045 of cur Manual:—*Which are the states 
that are ajjhatta (personal, subjective, internal)? Those states 
which, for this or that being, relate to the self, to the 
individual, to one’s own, ate referable to the person. 
et And which are the states that are fahiddhd 
(non-personal, objective, external) ? Those states which, 
for this or that of/er being, for other individuals, relate to 
the self, to the individual, to one’s own, are referable to the 
person.” 

Aft the same time, Idealism is acwepted und Solipsism 
rejected. Let us stop here for a moment. 

It was evident to Aristotle that sacns awobeiFews apy? To 
ri ée7w and a “ paycholory without a soul” (an expression 
used for the first time by Albert Lange, “Geschichte des 
Materialismus,”’ i, p. 465) would have been nonsense im 
his eyes, in spite of the fact that he made a great endeavour 
to escape from Animism. Tis mind was imbued with 
metaphysical presuppositions that were incompatible with 
a study of psychology based upon observation. He had 
no idea, or only a very feeble one, of « pure empirical 
psychology. How surprising, therefore, to hear at once 
doctrines, pronounced on the shores of the Ganges in the fifth 
century before our era, which surpass even those of Aristotle, 
regarded as standing in the zenith of Greek philosophy! 
For these are words spoken by the Buddha himself :— 
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“Suififiatam idam attena va attaniyena va "— Void is this 
of a soul or of aught of the nature of a soul.” The belief 
im @ permanent spiritual essence is, together with a number 
of other speculations (eternity of the world, ete.), repudiated, 
as being useless and worthless for salvation (not directly as 
being so for our knowledge!). In a passage of the Holy 
Writings, the Buddha declared the error of identifying the 
body with the soul os lesser than the error of confounding 
the self with what is called ‘heart,’ ‘mind,’ ‘intelligence’ 
(vitlam, mano, viiiidnam), and this for the very reason that 
the mind is subject to incessant change, whereas the body 
lasts the longer. Change on the one side and dependency 
on the other were contradictory to the common supposition 
of an entity above every sort of change and dependency. 

Half-way between the canonical books and the age of 
the commentators, the “ Questions of King Milinda” are 
introduced by the problem of the soul, and in the book on 
“Leading” (Netti) the doctrine of individuality is pointed 
out and contradicted, without acrimony on the part of its 
author, because he had nothing to utter in defence of 
his own well-established standpoint. Again, Buddhaghosa 
and Dhammapala are quite explicit in this matter. The 
definition of dhamma as being equivalent with absence of 
BR permanent entity or soul (nissatfa-nijjira)! is common 
to both, whereas Buddhaghosa (in the Atthasalini, passim) 
professes his belief in the non-existence of anything like 
a self or soul or individual, with the fervour of one who is 
firmly convinced of it. 

The Buddhist philosophers could not fail to note that 
the soul-theory is intimately connected, not only with the 
primitive philosophy known by the name of Animism, 
but also with the mental process of assimilation, ie. the 
elaboration of similar impressions into a general notion, and 
of referring this notion to each assimilated impression by 
means of a common name—in short, with the cognizance 

' If in the Netti-Atthakatha (see the edition of the Netti for the Pali Text 


Society, p. 252) there is said, “Thabhdrato nissattanijjivatthenn dhomma,” the 
first word seems to imply activity os entering inte the meaning of dhamma, 
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of Unity in Plurality and in Diversity. Yet the notions of 
the One and the Many, and those of a substratum and 
of phenomena, are closely allied, although they have distinct 
roots, logical as well as psychological. These unifications, 
based as they ure upon the economy of our intellect, were 
unlikely to escape the promoters of phenomenalism in India, 
And if, none the less, they were not much embarrassed by 
them, it was rather a minus than a plus of the art of logic 
that helped them over such difficulties as elsewhere (not 
in India except in later times) have sprung from an 
acquaintance with the rules of logic. 

For Buddhism the case was, practically speaking, thus :— 
Man, as a moral being, was, so to say, a fixed quantity, and 
the question only was about what his consciousness possibly 
might contain. To that purpose, it analyzed the moral 
personality into different groups of stutes, and searched for 
the moral causation operating in them. No Ding-an-sich 
troubled the reasoning. There exists nothing but states 
of consciousness. 

While taking man as a moral being, Buddhism regarded 
everything without and within him, in as far as it revealed 
itself as good or bad or neither good nor bad. The material 
world, including the physical being of man, had a value for 
it only if considered as modifying the moral well-being. He 
who was undergoing the Buddhist discipline of mind had 
to know a good deal of what we now call a Physicum, 
including also a cours on the Psychology of Sensation. 
As regards the doctrines on Sensation, as set out in the 
Dhamma-Saigani, the translator writes as follows: “ There 
is no such analysis of sensation—full, sober, positive, so far 
as it goes—put forward in any Indian book of an equally 
early date”’ (p. li). 

Mrs. Rhys Davids believed herself entitled to insert even 
a detailed excursus on this matter in the Introduction to 
her translation, and to adduce a number of striking parallels 
from Occidental psychologists. I regret that want of space 
compels me to renounce the pleasure of reproducing it. 
I can only dwell upon the connection between Buddhist 
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psychology and ethics, and first I would venture a remark 
on the so-called Buddhist pessimism, 

The Buddhists looked at the reality of life without paying 
attention to those artificial decorations with which men like 
to surround it. They, therefore, were and must be pessimists, 
They believed in Karmu, as the effect of previous work, good 
or bad; but, with the same firm conviction, they believed 
in the liberating power of education, in the perfectibility of 
human nature by means of the culture of Will They, 
therefore, were also optimists, the greatest optimists of all 
who boast of the name. It has been pointed out already 
in 4 former paper (J_R.AS., 1898, pp. 47 sqq.) by Mra. Rhys 
Davids (but there cannot be laid too much stress upon 
4 point so often neglected by the general judgment on 
Buddhism), that Buddhist doctrine culminates in the culture 
of Will. This culture comprises inter alia a firmly regulated 
practice of attention, in order to avoid every unsteadiness of 
mind or that ‘ playingly roving’ (tatra-tatrabhinandini), and 
finally arrives at the highest concentration, In other words, 
life considered as u quantity of fio dimensions (length and 
breadth) is repudiated by the Buddhists. But life considered 
as a quantity of one dimension (height or depth), i.e. life 
from which has been removed all that js ignoble in thought 
and action, life as a product of a moral selection, liberal- 
minded life, is well esteemed in their eyes. They, then, 
might say with Goethe— 


“Von der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet, 
Befreit der Mensch sich, der sich iberwindet.”’ 


The foregoing considerations will prepare us to enter 
the edifice of Buddhist Ethies, which, as we have seen, rises 
on a really phenomenal basis. A state of consciousness is 
never good in itself, but only with respect to its effecl, and 
this is * well-being ’ (sukia), All creatures aim at qwell- 
being, and therefore ‘Good’ is not “that at which every- 
thing sims” (Aristotle); it ia rather “that by and with 
which we aim.” Sukha, or well-being, again, is either 
relative (and it is with such a Good that the majority of 
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men is sutisiied) or absolute, and this latter is identical with 
Emuncipation (rimuféi), being the goal of a few, to whom, 
since no effect is produced by them, the category of Good 
¢annot be applied. In other words, from an analysis of 
feeling there resulted for the Buddhists the triad—sukha 
‘or well-being, duikie or ill-being, and neither, ‘Good’ 
and ‘Bad’ were mere agencies to produce one feeling or 
the other. Simply speaking, they were “‘the characteristic 
mark of those kinds of conduct by which well-being or 
ill-being might respectively be entailed” (pp. Ixxxiv sq.). 
Buddhist Ethics are, therefore, hedonistic and utilitarian ; 
but it seems to be better to avoid such modern terms 
altogether, 

‘Sukha’ covers the whole ground of things to be aimed 
at; nevertheless, there exists a great difference as to the 
valuation of it; and a sharp line separates the ‘will to 
live’ from the ‘will to live well.’ Buddhism negates the 
will to live, if fe means that vile thing about which men 
are striving eagerly; it affirms the will to live a hfe beyond 
which there can be no other more sublime, neither here nor 
hereafter, The same sharp line was drawn by the Buddhists 
between ‘Good’ and ‘Good.’ That sort of Good in which 
‘only a amall dosis of Will is embedded cannot stand out 
against a Good which is brought about by systematic 
enlture of Will. And, led by the reflection that man 1s 
able to shape his own life, Buddhism endeavoured to work 
out special methods of meditation, destined to bring man 
nearer and nearer to the final goal of perfect enlightenment. 
When this ideal is realized, the struggle between Good and 
Bad has come to an end. For, where there is no effect to 
be produced in any future existence, Good and Bad, too, 
ease to exist. The ‘Arhot’ is released from both; he ts 
no longer determined by them. Only the Arydtata, Le. the 
Indeterminate (se. either as good or ill), remains for this 
refined state of consciousness, that is to any, peace and 
emancipation. 

In this reproduction, fur too meagre, I regret to say, of 
the principal thoughts embodied in Mrs. Rhys Duvids’ 
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Introductory Essay, I have not called the attention of my 
fellow-workers in the field of Pali to many suggestions 
towards a better understanding of the Dhamma-Sangani, 
together with its commentary, aa well as of other Buddhist 
works, Such suggestions are to be found on nearly 
every page throughout the translation. The Notes, ap 
pended to the foot of the pages, form as such a continual 
commentary, where there sare interspersed also many 
quotations from and references to biblical, classical, and 
modern books. But, above all, Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
deserved well of the psychological terminology of Buddhis1 
in which an important section of Indian philosophical 
terminology is given, and so she has laid, I venture to aly, 
by her admirable work, the foundation-stone of a History 
of Buddhist and Indian Terminology, so far as Philosophy 
is concerned. 
E. Hanpy. 
Wiirsburg. 


Dis Aroxryrnexn uxp PsrvupericRaPHEN Des ALTEN 
TESTAMENTES . . . , UEBERSETZT U. HERAUSGEGEBEN, 
von E.. Kaurzscx, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. i, pp. xxxi+507; 
vol. ii, pp. 540. (Tuebingen: Mohr, 1900. 20 Mark.) 


Under the able leadership of the veteran Professor 
Kautzsch, of Halle, a band of prominent German scholars 
have supplied with thorough German scholarship a long-felt 
want. The better known uncanonical books of the Bible, 
as well as the leas known pseudo-epigraphie writings, are 
now attracting widespread attention. They are not studied 
primarily from the religious point of view, but more so 
from the literary and historical. They are being recogni 
as the best material for the reconstruction of the intellectual 
lite of the Jewish and Hellenistic world just at the turning- 
pomt in their religious life. These writings are contemporary 
documents, and as such interesting also to the students of 
religion and philosophy and to those that follow up the 
gradual transmission of one literature to another, 
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The first volume contains in 500 closely printed pages 
the whole of the Apocrypha, translated into German, 
each one by a different author. Some of them add 
elaborate introductions, wherein they discuss the questions 
connected with the origin, the form in which the Greek 
texts have been preserved, the originality of the composition, 
the date and the probable authorship of these texts, They 
also add more or less copious notes, either of reference to 
the parallel passages in the Bible or of a critical character, 
correcting or altering the Greek text. In some cases the 
question is put, whether Hebrew originals are at the bottom 
of these Greek texts. It is curious, however, to see most 
of these scholars ignoring, or pretending to do so, the 
Hebrew parallels and fragments which have been preserved, 
and which might have contributed more than once to throw 
a new light upon the history of these texts and on the 
meaning of many obscure passages. No mention is made, 
e.g., of the new Hebrew versions of Tobit, discovered by me, 
which put the relation of Jerome’s version to the Greek 
into a different light. No notice is taken of the Aramaic 
texts of the “Song of the Three Children,” etc, and the 
rest are dismissed with a wave of the hand, as Inte and 
of no consequence. No proof is, however, vouchsafed. I 
refer further to the compilation of Jerahmeel, which, as 
I have shown in the introduction to my edition, reflects 
the Hebrew original, or is the very Hebrew original, for 
many of these old Apocryphal tales. On the other hand, 
the discovery of the Hebrew version of Ben Sira has caused 
a shock among the scholars who have studied that literature 
only from the point of view of Greek scholarship. Hyssel, 
who publishes here the book of Sirach, referring to this Hebrew 
text, accepts it without much critical examination as being 
the lost original. It is not here the place to expose at length 
the vagaries caused by this discovery of the Hebrew text. 
Suffice it to state that the blind belief in its original 
character exhibited by many is a very poor compliment to 
the critical acumen and to the real understanding of Hebrew 
by those great scholars who are able to hear the grass grow 
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on the fields of biblical criticism. The protests which have 
been raised by others and myself against accepting this text 
as the lost original are guining strength. The belief in the 
original character of the Hebrew Ben Sira is growing weaker 
and weaker. A little more belief in the othor Hebrew 
texts would not have done harm. But in spite of the 
drawback resulting from the one-sided study of the Greek 
form of the Apocryphal literature, the work is done through- 
out in a scholarly manner, and many of the results are of 
permanent value. The English counterpart to this volume 
is the “ Speaker's Commentary of the Apocrypha,” which is 
‘by no means superseded by the new book, but in many 
fuses usefully supplemented. 

Still more important is the second volume, which deals 
exclusively with the pseudo-epigraphic writings of the Old 
Testament. The whole material is hore collected for the first 
time into one solid volume of 540 closely printed pages, It is 
divided into four groups: the first contains legends, viz., the 
letter of Aristeas, the book of Jubilees, and the Martyrdom 
of the prophet Isaiah ; second group—poetry, the Psalme of 
Solomon: third group—didactical, the so-called fourth book 


of Maccabees ; and the last, more yoluminons froup contains 


the apocalyptical writings, viz., the Syhilline oracles, the 
book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the fourth book 
of Ezra, the Apocrypha of Baruch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. together with the translation of the Hebrew 
text published by me, and finally The Life of Adam and Eve: 
Exeellent indexes conclude this volume, of which we have 
no parallel in English literature as yet. It is a pity to 
find here, again, the same neglect of studying the Hebrew 
parallels as in the first volume, and, worse still, the implicit 
belief in the superiority of the Greek texts as known fo-day, 
It diminishes somehow the value of the results obtained 
by these scholurs, who buse their investigations upon, and 
draw their conclusions only and solely from, these Greek 
texts. They do not seem to be aware that most of thom 
are of comparatively modern origin in the form in which 
we have them, that no literature has suffered more from’ 
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wilfal change and alteration, from additions and omissions, 
than this literature which belongs to all and to none. The 
Greek fragments which turn up now from the tombs of 
Egypt throw s curious light upon the literary tradition of 
the Apocryphal writings, for the older the fragments are 
which come to light the more do we find them differing 
from the actual text in our possession. The latest find, 
“Tho Assumption of Isaiah,” published recently in the 
“ Amherst Papyri" by Mesars. Grenfell & Hunt, shows how 
different a text of this character can become in the course of 
ages. ‘Still, no work can be perfect, and as far as such 
o work can be carried out within the limitations self-imposed 
by modern scholarship, that work has been done in the 
present publication. It is indispensable to all students of 


that branch of biblical literature. 
M. G., 


AVICENNE. ‘Par le' Baron Canna pe Vavx. pp. vii+s02, 
(Paris: Alcan, 1900,) 

Next to Aristotle no man has exercised so deep and 
lasting an influence upon human minds and philosophy as 
Avicenna, the greatest interpreter of Aristotle, and him- 
self more studied and revered than any other mediaeval 
philosopher. His life and writings have constantly been 
studied from the period in which he flourished down to 
modern times— Renan. The latest exposition is due to 
Baron Carra de Vaux, who has written a charming book in 
an attractive style. He has condensed into a comparatively 
small volume a survey on the whole philosophical move- 
ments in the East from the time of Mahomet down to the 
time of Avicenna, excluding from his sketch the theological 
schools and the political and mystical sects. With insight 
the philosophical aspect of the Koran is discussed. The 
development of the philosophy of the Mutazelites, who 
affirmed human free will, is traced. A special chapter is 
dedicated to an outline of the transmission and of the 
translations by which the treasures of and Hebrew 
lore were imparted to the Arabic world. Special prominence 
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is given to the literary and philosopl 
Sabeans, whose importance is somewhat exaggerated. The 
appreciation of the work of the so-called Encyclopnedists 
delineated in another chapter is, according to the author, 
preparatory to a true and appreciative study of Avicenna. 
He first deseribes his life and biography, then the Logie of 
Avicenna’s philosophy, his contemplation of the mechanical 
world; and his physiology. The author brings out clearly 
the originality and greatness of Avicenna’s system, and 
especially of his metaphysical speculations, The concluding 
pages are devoted to Avicenna’s mysticisms, The book is 
throughout a most sympathetic and lucid exposition of the 
lite and work of one of the noblest characters and of the 
deepest minds of ancient Arabic civilization and philosophy. 


M. G. 





Numismatriqu&t Anxamrre, par Désiré Lacrorx, OariTAINE 
py ARTILLERIE DE Marre. Publications d*Eeole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. (Saigon, 1900.) 


This fine volume of 260 pages, accompanied by an album 
of forty planches presenting figures reproduced in phototypic 
facsimile of some 500 coins and medals, is the most complete 
and important work that hus hitherto been published on the 
numismatic history of the countries included in French 
Indo-China, a8 now constituted. The only previous works 
on the subject to be cited are a well-illustrated article on 
“Annam and its Minor Currency,” by Ed. Toda, in the 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (New Series, vol. xvii, 1882); and “ Notes pour servir 
au classement des monnaies et médailles de |" Annam et de la 
Cochinchine francaise,” by J. Silvestre, published in 1882-83 
at Saigon in Excursions ef Reconnaizsances under the auspices 
of the French Government of Cochinchinan, M. Lacroix is 
too modest when he calls his book a new edition of this last 
brochure, the Notes having been so completely remodelled 
and so widely expanded by him that we have really a new 
work before us. 
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‘The book, after a short preface, opens with an interesting 
historical summary of the different names given to these 
countries in the annals of China and Annam, and the 
changes from the mythical date of u.c. 2437 up to the 
present condition of affairs, which the author conclades as 
follows :-— 

‘De noe jours, la confusion est encore plus grande, cor depuis notre inter= 
vention on Indo-Chine, les ancionnes dénominations du pays out été bouleverstes. 
Nous désignons actuellement sous le nom de Towdiw ancien royaume d’ Antiam, 
eslni fea sunales avant ses conquiétes du xvii sidcle et dont Hanmol était la 
eapltale ; par contre, nous appelons aman le pays que les historiens dy siéele 
dernier désignent sous le nom de Cochinchine. Ce nom de Cochinchine est 
également encore employé, maria pour désiener In portion du territoire cambodgien. 
couquise par les Annamites vers Ia fin du xvii’ aitele et que nous avons érigée 
en colonie francaise en 1542, Les onciens moms semblent avuir été daplacés 
: el it A eux-miimes vers le sud, comme «i la nouvelle carte de I Tnde- 
Chine avait glissé sous Ja presse typograplique par la funte de l"ouvrier chargé 
d'en imprimer Jes noms." 

In his account of the coinage the author adopts the 
following classification — 

I, Monnaies. 
II. Médailles. 
TIL. Monnaies de 1'Indo-Chine frangaise. 

The firet division begins with a general chapter on the 
origin of the money of Annam; the form of the coins and 
ithe meaning of their inscriptions; the metals employed m 
their fabrication; the localities of the principal mines of 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead; the primitive process 
of moulding the common ‘cash’: and proceeds with short 
chapters on the old paper money of the country and on 
counterfeiters, their peculiar methods and the penal lows 
for their suppression. 

The detailed description of the money is curried on under 
five headings :-— 

I. Période légendaire. 
IL. Domination chinoise (110 av. J.C.968 ap. J.C.). 

IIL. Dynasties annamites (968-1800). 

IV. Histoire contemporaine (1801-1900). 

V. Monnaies non classees. 


“av 
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The author properly emphasizes the fact that a preliminary 
study of the Chinese coinage is necessary, as the original 
source of the Indo-Chinese currency, as well as the model 
of every subsequent issue, and he has selected a few 
specimens of ancient Chinese bronze knives, pu money, 
and perforated round coins, for illustration on pl. i. The 
only specimen described at length is an ancient pu “ with 
pointed feet,” which is figured on p. 52 as “le plus ancien 
document que l'on peut attribuer aux ancétres des Anna- 
mites.” This is taken from a Chinese book published in 
1885, where it is described asa piece of the ancient metallic 
money of the State of Yuch-nan, the inscription on the 
obverse being read Ping-Howo (the name of a city in the 
province of Fubkien), and that on the reverse Joung-Ngan 
(the name of a city in the province of Kwangtung). But 
it can really have nothing to do with either of these places, 
as both inscriptions read clearly Ping Chou, 22 B, in 
different handwritings of the ancient script of the Chon 
dynasty (.c. 1122-249), and both forms may be found on 
the obverse of similar coins in the “ British Museum 
Catalogue of Chinese Coins,” copied by Terrien de Lacouperie 
from a more trustworthy Chinese numismatic book. Pting 
Chou was situated in the province of Shansi, and belonged 
to the State of Wei until its conquest by Ts‘in in 320) n.c., 
so that the comage must date before this last year. No 
similar coins were cast, as far as is known, anywhere south 
of the Yangtsze River, and consequently they are hardly to 
be expected in Annam. The ‘heathen Chinee’ must have 
rubbed down the reverses of two Ping Chou pieces and 
neatly soldered them together, or, perhaps, cast a new piece 
after the pattern of the old to deceive the unwary. | 

The earliest Annamese money represented in the book 
dates from the tenth century 4.p., and a complete series, 
with but few breaks owing to transitory Chinese invasions, 
is figured on pls. ii-xxii and admirably described in the 
text. The reproductions of the small ‘cash’ have generally 
had the inscriptions pencilled by a native pundit with his ink 
brush before being photographed, giving a clear definition 


to the strokes which is often wanting in the originals, but 
lending, at first sight, a curiously new aspect to some of 
the older pieces, The larger coins and all the medals in 
the next section are photographed irom actual specimens, 
and are remarkably well reproduced. A small bar of gold 
is exhibited on one of the plates, and a number of silver 
pieces moulded in the form of oblong cakes of Chinese ink 
peculiar to Indo-China, but the main currency has always 
been composed of copper, bronze, or zine ‘ cash,’ 

Most of the medals figured on pls. xxiii-xxxvi are also 
moulded of copper and its different alloys, and their varied 
inscriptions afford interesting glimpses of Oriental folklore 
and religious ideas, mainly derived from China, which are 
thoroughly well worked out and explained in the text. 
Tt is only in his description on p. 1935 of the Buddhist 
amulets included in pl xxvi that the author goes widely 
astray in his fanciful rendering of the Sanskrit legends, 
beginning, as he does in each case, on the wrong side of 
the medal. He has not recognized the familiar Buddhist 
spell, “ Ota mani padme H(im,”’ the invocation to the ‘jewel 
in the lotus,’ ie. the jewelled pellucid drops which gather 
on the bosom of the peltate lotus leaf after every shower, 
types in all Eastern countries of the purity of the Buddhist 
‘law.’ Figs. 391 and 597, representing the obverse sides of 
two of these medals, contain the first four syllables of the 
formula, while Fig. 395 exhibits their reverse side with 
the last two syllables, the field being filled in with two 
dragons. The first and lost sy ‘ables are in Sanskrit, the 
remainder of the spell being transliterated in archaic Chinese 
characters corresponding to the modern [J WR sk #- 
Figs. 299 and 393, on the same plate, present the obverse 
and reverse of a similar medal with the spell insembed 
entirely in Sanskrit letters in the form “Om mani padme 
ha him gam.” 

In the third and lust section are described the illustrations 
given on pls, xxxviii—xl of the money circulating in Indo- 
China since the French occupation of the country, beginning 
with the Spanish ‘pillar dollar,” the Mexican dollar and 
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the fragments cut from it to make subsidiary money, the 
English Hongkong dollar, and the United States trade 
dollar, which have all in turn cireulated under legal sanction. 
After these follow in succession the sets of silver and bronze 
coins minted in France for use in the colony of Cochin- 
China. A vivid picture is painted of the difficulties 
experienced in inducing the natives to accept a better 
coinage than they had been accustomed to, depicting the 
rapidity with which the silver money was melted into 
‘shoes’ and the copper into industrial tools, as they 
returned over and over again to their own bulky zine 
‘cash,’ unconsciously exemplifying the well-known economic 
law of the power of bad money to drive out good. 

The bock is supplemented by a most useful chronological 
list of the principal dynasties, giving the names and dates 
of the rulers, and the Chinese titles (nien-Aao) which they 
adopted for the successive periods of their reigns. A 
classified list of the nien-Aao which have been inscribed on 
coins is given in an appendix, by the use of which the 
author claims that anyone, even if he be ignorant of the 
complications of the Chinese script, can trace a given coin 
to its original sourve. 

5S. W. Bose. 


Tor Masrana or Pran-terer aAnp ANKH-HETEP at 
SakKAnen, Part J, By N. de G. Davies, M.A. With 
31 plates. 4to. (Published by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 25s. nett.) 


Of all the nations of antiquity the Egyptians were the 
most successful in evolving a theory of future life which 
robbed death of its sting. To them death was but an 
incident in life, and the tomb had none of the sombre 
associations of Western thought. Life upon this earth was 
but a period of preparation for the greater life of “« eternity 
and everlastingness” in the realm of Osiris. Hence the 
preparation of the tomb, “the abode of eternity,” was 
a sacred duty during lifetime. In the maxims of Ani, 
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a collection of the rules of life, we read: “It is proper for 
thee to be found having made thy house in the funeral 
valley, and which on the morrow will hold thy body; let 
this be always before thee.” To the Egyptian, however, 
the tomb was no house of death and decay; for it was the 
eternal dwelling (per-zet) of the never-dying double, where 
it resided and revisited the scenes of former life, and during 
the festivals associated with those it loved, nourished each 
day with funeral offerings of “cakes ond ale.” Prepared 
during a man's lifetime, it was a record of his career and 
of his family connections. The walls were decorated with 
paintings depicting the chief incidents in his life, both 
private and official, while long inscriptions record his titles, 
official duties, and the rewards he received from his royal 
master, Indeed, from a literary point of view, the Egyptian 
tomb may be regarded as a carefully written and lavishly 
illustrated autobiography, while archmologically it preserves 
to us the picture of the age in which the occupant lived. 
Hence the great importance of the systematic exploration 
and copying of these memorials; for it is from the houses 
of the dead Egypt that we learn the minutest details of the 
living Egypt of the past. 

The most careful pictures of the life of the early empire 
are preserved to us in the tombs at Sakkara, the necropolis 
of the ancient capital of Memphis, and such scenes as are 
depicted on the walls of the masfabas of Tu or Mera show 
us with vivid detail the happy life of the pyramid age. 
During this last season the Egypt Exploration Fund have 
made careful plans and drawings of the tomb of Ptah- 
hetep, a feudal prince who lived during the time of the 
Fifth Dynasty (nc. 3700). This tomb has long been known, 
but the careful plans and drawings by Mr, N. de G. Davies 
will be of great use to students of early Egyptian art. The 
tomb is a very large one, consisting of many chambers and 
corridors, and was built for Ptah-hetep and his son Ankh- 
hetep, and the walls are decorated with hunting scenes and 
representations of the pastoral life of the nobles of the 
period, as well as of sports and pastimes, The painted 
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lneroglyphs are beautifully drawn, and enable us to identify 
many of the objects depicted. Especially interesting are 
the reproductions of decorative work, which afford a most 
conclusive proof that Egyptian decorative art derived its 
inspiration from textile work. In the tombs of the early 
empire the scenes ure of a peaceful and domestic character. 
Egypt had not yet entered upon the policy of expansion 
which afterwards spread her empire over the East, nor had 
the great army of government officials been called into 
being. The golden age of officialism in Egypt was the 
time of the eighteenth and subsequent dynasties, when 
Thebes was the capital of the Oriental world, and when 
Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sea were pouring their 
rich tributes into the treasury of Amen-Ra. 
(From The Times.) 





Toe Lire or Reka-ma-Ra, Vizrzr or Urren Eervrr 
(pc. 1471-1448). With 22 plates. 4to. By Pency 
FE, Newserry. (London: Constable & Co., 1900. 
21a. nett.) 


The tombs, whose walla preserve for us the memorials 
of the golden age of Egypt, are situated in the great 
necropolis which stretches along the western bank of the 
Nile opposite the rains of Thebes. Here, in the limestone 
range of Gebel, Sheik Abd-el-Kurneh, are the resting- 
places of most of the nobles who held office under the 
greatest of the Pharaohs. Among the tombs in this valley, 
one of the most important is that of Rekh-ma-Ra, who 
held the highest offices of State under Thothmes III and 
Amenophis IT (p.c. 1471-1448). The tomb had already 
attracted the attention of Hawkins, Wilkinson, and Hay, 
and was partially described by M. Paul Virey in 1889. 
During three seasons Mr. Perey Newberry, who resided at 
Thebes, was engaged in surveying the tomb and making 
eareful drawings and tracings of the paintings, and copies 
of the extremely valuable inscriptions which record the 
official life of Rekh-ma-Ra. It may be said at once that 
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the long inscription in the vestibule of the tomb, which 
records the official duties of Rekh-ma-Ra as vizier and 
governor of Thebes, is one of the most important records 
of Oriental bureaucratic life ever discovered, and a startling 
proof of the unchangeable character of official life in Egypt. 
The inscription might just as well apply to the Egyptian 
Premier of to-day as to the vizier of a Pharaoh of thirty 
centuries ago. The genealogy of Rekh-ma-Ra shows him 
to be the descendant of a family of officials, for his uncle, 
his grandfather, and great-crandfather had all held the 
office of vizier (caf), and most of his relatives State offices. 
Born probably during the reign of Hatshepsu—* the Queen 
Elizabeth " of Egypt—the future vizier of Egypt was 
brought up as “a priest of the poddess Maat—the goddess 
of Law,” to whose cult the lawyers of Egypt were attached. 
His post as vizier combined many other offices; he was 
“Governor of Thebes,” “Chief Justice,” “Steward of 
Amen,” and “regulator of all the art works of Amen mn 
Karnak.” 

His legal life is depicted in a most interesting scene. The 
Court was a long building attached to the temple of Amen. 
It is open at one end and supported by two rows of columns, 
with a dais at the upper end on which the vizier eat. The 
inscription informs us this is “the vizier governour of 
Thebes, and the southern towns in the divan of the vizier.” 
He is shown clad in his judicial robes, and before him is the 
ken mat, a mark of the highest judicial office equivalent to 
our woolsack. On hia right stood the “superintendent of 
the court’ and on his left “the guardian of those coming 
in.” Before him was a library of 40 rolls of the law, called 
“the books of knowledge," containing former decided cases. 
On each side, in two rows, stood the jury of “the members 
of the council of the southern tens” and the scribes or 
reporters, while at the doors were the porters and “two swift 
messengers.”’ The Court differs little from the divan of an 
Egyptian mudir of the present day. An interesting painting 
represents the vizier on his way to the Court in the morning, 
accompanied by his scribes, while poor people crowd round 
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him, the inscription reading, “The going forth through the 
land in the early morning to grant the daily favours and 
isten to the words of the people, without showing any 
distinction between small or great.” 

In his State duties the vizier was associated with the Lord 
Chancellor or “ Keeper of the Seal,” with whom each day he 
visited the palace to pay respect to the King. We have 
next a long list of the various Government officers who had 
to report to the vizier, and it is evident that if he fulfilled 
one-half of his duties the office must have been no sinecure, 
It combined the duties of Inland Revenue and Home Office, 
as well as the Boards of Trade and Agriculture. Among the 
offices we may notice “the regulation of canals” and “the 
duties of steersmen and pilots on the Nile.” So that both 
irrigation and Nile traffic were regulated then as now. The 
increase of Government work during the prosperous period 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty necessitated the appointment of 
two viziers—one for the southern, the other the northern 
towns—and Rekh-ma-Ra ruled from Bigeh to Sint. Two 
large scenes depict the “collection and inspection of taxes.” 
Not only do these revenue returns carefully enumerate the 
various commodities, but they are accurately pictured, 
These scenes give us a wonderful knowledge of the wealth 
of Egypt. One feature to be noticed is the quantity of gold 
paid as tithe in the form of beads or ring money. Each 
portion of the taxes is brought in by a deputation consisting: 
of “the mayor, registrar, the surveyor, and the scribe,” 
Some of the objects are strange, such as “five hundred 
pigeons, baskets, and coils of rope.” As the official in 
charge of the workmen attached to the temple of Karnak, 
Rekh-ma-Ra had «a moat important position; the paintings 
illustrative of these duties are very valuable, and the careful 
drawings by Mr. Newberry are far in advance of all previous 
work on this tomb, As Minister of the Fine Arts, we are 
told in the inscription attached to these scenes, he had the 
duty “of inspecting all the handicrafts and teaching each 
man his duty according to the manner of ull occupations.” 
Here we see every detail of the work of gold and silver 
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smiths, cabinet makers, sculptors, and bronze workers. It 
is probable that Rekh-ma-Ra had working under him the 
Benvenuto Cellini of Egypt, Tehuti, who made the decora- 
tions of the great temple of Karnak and of Deir el Bahari, 
and whose alall ranged from the great bronze and electrum 
gates of Karnak to the collars and necklaces of the favourites 
of the King. His tomb, not far distant from this one, was 
explored by the Marquis of Northampton two seasons ago. 
This first part of the work upon this tomb deals only with 
the duties of Rekh-ma-Ra in his offivial capacity, but there 
are fine paintings of Theban life yet to be published in the 
next part. From these inscriptions and the paintings we 
gain a knowledge of the life, manners and customs, and the 
artistic taste of Egypt in its golden age, and Mr. Newberry 
is to be congratulated on a work which will be of value to 
all lovers of Egyptian archmology. 


(From The. Times.) 


Tue Dinxarp, Vols. VIII and IX. By Pesnotan Dastur 
Benramsee Sanzana. (Published under the patronage 
of the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhai Translation Fund, 
Bombay, 1897 and 1900.) 


These two volumes, which complete the text ond trans- 
lations of the third, fourth, and fifth Books of the Dinkard, 
contain the last literary work of the late high-priest of the 
Shabanshahi Parsis in Bombay, who was able to finish the 
eighth volume, but only the Pahlavi text and Gujarati 
translation of the ninth, before he died, on the 26th 
December, 19898, at the age of *0 years, leaving the com- 
pletion of the remaining four Books of the Dinkard to his 
son, who has succeeded him as high-priest. The first two 
Books of this voluminous Pahlavi compilation are still 
missing. 

Shamsu’l-Ulama, Dastiirji Saheb, Peshotanji Behramji 
Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D., being grandson of a Dastur of Surat, 
was adopted in the family of the only brother of his own 
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predecessor, at an early age, and, after the death of that 
predecessor, in 1857, he was appointed high-priest in 
Bombay. He was eminent for his learning, and well 
deserved the title of Shamsu’l-Ulami, conferred upon him in 
his later years. He had published a very complete Pahlavi 
Grammar, and several Pahlavi texts with translations, since 
1848, He had also introduced some religious reforms, such 
as freeing the well-educated Parsis of Bombay from the 
control of the less competent priests sent to them from 
Navsiri, by appointing priests for Bombay himself. He was 
Principal of the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai Zartoshti Madressa 
from its foundation in 1863, and a Fellow of the Bombay 
University from 1866. The German Oriental Society, also, 
lected him a4 member in 1875. 

The eighth volume of his edition of the Dinkard contains 
fifty-two chapters, devoted chiefly to what may be called the 
ethics and casuistry of good and evil, And the same class 
of subjects is continued through the first five chapters of 
the ninth volume. But the sixth chapter, which treats of the 
solar and lunar years, and the seventh, that concludes the 
third Book and gives a sketch of the recovery of Zoroastrian 
literature, which it identifies with the Dinkard, are more 
interesting and will both bear very literal translation, as 
has been shown more than once in the case of the latter 
chapter. 

The last clause, descriptive of the lunar year, at the end of 
chapter 419, may be recommended to Pahlavi scholars for 
further study and explanation; its text may be transliterated 
as follows [Dinkard, vol. ix, Pahlavi Text, p- 449, line 14] :— 
“Afash kar avyirtar pavan Areshas-géto va-Pairibja va- 
Apartibj6; va-pediakih-i ajash khiirdako ben stih rastiha,”’ 
Which may be translated as follows:—"And its usé is 
more particularly by (or at) the Areshas-géto, the Paiiribja, 
and the Apariibj6; and the manifestation of it is truly little 
in the world.” 

These three names have the appearance of being Pahlavi 
transliterations of Avesta words, but to whom, or what, they 
ure applied is by no means clear. They do not appear to 
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refer to three particular periods, but, rather, to three classes 
of unbelievers, or heretics, who made use of the lunar year. 
The same three names occur, with little variation of form, 
in a Pahlavi commentary on Pahlavi Vendidad, xvii, 23 
(Spiegel’s edition, p. 198, ll. 1, 2), where they may be read 
Aresh-géto, Paribjo, and Aparibjo, apparently applied to 
unbelievers, or heretics, who do not wear the sacred shirt 
and thread-girdle. Such a definition would apply te 
Muhammadans in the first place, as would also the use of 
the lunar year; but the question is whether both definitions 
might likewise apply to two other races of unbelievers in 
Zoroastrianiam under Persian rule (always observing that 
-other readings of the names are possible). 

Of the fourth Book of the Dinkard (which is completely 
translated in the ninth volume of this edition) the first 
twenty-five sections have already been partly translated in 
S.B.E., vol. xxxvii, pp. 410-418. It commences with an 
account of Aiharmazd and the six Ameshaspends; in that of 
the third Ameshaspend, a brief history of the compilation 
and restorations of the Avesta, down to the time of 
Khusro Noshirvan, is given, in illustration of the duty of 
“Jesirable sovercignty,” which is the meaning of the third 
Ameshaspend’s nome. Part of this brief history was first 
‘translated into English at the end of Haug's Essay on 
Pahlavi, in 1870. And the last two-thirds of this fourth 
Book are devoted to religious discussion, partly in the form 
of a catechism. 

Roth the fourth Book and the fifth (which follows in this 
ninth volume) are stated to have been first compiled by 
Atiir-farnbag, son of Farukhzad, who was the Hiidénin- 
peshiipal, or “leader of the orthodox” (that 1s, the supreme 
high-priest), about a.p, 815-859. The fifth Book, as far as 
p. 622 of its English translation in this ninth volume, has 
been previously translated in S.B.E., vol. xlvii, pp. 119-130, 
where I have ventured to suggest that the name of a certain 
MS., consulted by the compiler, may have been Gemara. 
But the editor of this ninth volume prefers reading Simra 
as a transposition of the Avesta Sairima, the land of the 
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Syrians, which King Frédiin gave to his eldest son Salm. 
There are examples of similar transpositions of the letters r 
or /, but the translation of the sentences in which the name 
occurs is so free us to be difficult to follow with the precision 
necessary to form an opinion of its accuracy, 

The remainder of the fifth Book is devoted to miscellaneous 
subjects, such as the admonitions of Zaratasht, the recom- 
pense of worship, the satisfaction of the creator, preservation 
from debasement, and remarks on heaven, hell, and the 
resurrection, on good repute, on sins, on expiation of sin, on 
injuring without a cause, on ablutions, on priestly authority, 
on food, garments, women, charity, matrimony, worship, and 
not injuring men and animals, on fire, metals, the earth, 
water, and vegetation, on avoiding dead men and dogs, and 
on truth. 

Regarding the progress of this edition of the Dinkard, it 
will interest Pahlavi scholars to know that Books ili-y, now 
completed, occupy about 191 quarto folios in the Iranian MS. 
brought to Surat in 1783, and the remaining Books, vi-ix, 
occupy about 198 such folios, and, with the addition of the 
colophons, will probably require nine or ten more volumes of 
similar extent to complete the edition. 

Norember 26, 1900. 


4 History or Orroman Poxrry, By E. J. W. GBB, 
MBAS. Vol. I. (London: Luzac & Co., 1900.) 


However much England may have lagged behind most 
European nations in other branches of Oriental learning 
and research, in Turkish at least she can boast of having 
produced the two finest scholars of the age, the late Sir 
James Redhouse and Mr. Gibb ; and it is therefore with 
especial pleasure that we welcome the first instalment of the 
great fistory of Ottoman Poetry on which the latter has 
been so long enguged, and which no living European is so 
well qualified as himself to write. Not only is his reading 
extraordinarily wide, his critical judgment remarkably sound, 
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and his industry and accuracy beyond praise, but his com- 
mand of Ottoman Turkish is such that, though he has never 
set foot in the Turkish Empire, some of his letters in that 
language addressed to a literary friend, by whom they were 
published in one of the Turkish journals, were so correct 
in their diction and showed so deep a knowledge of the 
language, that their authenticity was challenged by Turkish 
readers, who deemed it impossible that a European could 
express himself in their complex and difficult idiom with 
such grace and accuracy. The writer was once commissioned 
by him to search for certain rare Turkish books in Con- 
stantinople. A well-known Turkish man of letters who was 
consulted on the matter declared with confidence, before 
seeing the list of desiderata, that they could found, but 
on perusing their titles his face fell, and he expressed a 
doubt whether books so little known could be obtained 
even in the Turkish capital. In the event, a careful 
search through the Swhidffar charshisi, or booksellers’ 
market, succeeded in bringing to light only one or two 
of them. 

Mr. Gibb’s book is essentially what the Germans call 
bahnbrechend, Hia only predecessor in the field of study 
which he has chosen for his own is Von Hammer, whose 
Geschichte der Osmanisciien Dichtkunst (4 vola., Pesth, 1836-8), 
though of great value, and most creditnble for the time 
when it was written, has long ceased to be an adequate 
account of a subject for which much more copious materials 
of study are now available. Besides this, Von Hammer, 
for all his admirable industry and devotion to Oriental 
letters, and notwithstanding the undeniable services he 
rendered thereunto, was sadly lacking in the critical faculty 
which is so necessary in a work of this kind, and was too 
prone blindly to follow the opinions of the often uncritical 
and sometimes biassed authors of the fezkirés trom which 
he chiefly drew his materials. What Mr. Gibb says in his 
Preface (p. vu) as to the “blank ignorance” which still 
prevails in Europe as to Ottoman literature is, therefore, 


no exaggeration, and though he modestly describes his book 
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as addressed rather to the ordinary English reader than to 
the professed Orientalist, it is a book from which even 
those who have been engaged for years in the study of 
Muhammadan literatures will learn much that is both new 
and important, and which they can by no means afford to 
neglect or overlook. 

We wish to emphasize this point particularly, because 
the number of students of Arabic and Persian is much 
greater than the number of those who are directly interested 
in Turkish ; and the former class might not at once realize, 
unless their attention were called to it, how much light the 
excellent Prolegomena (pp. 3-136) which form the intro- 
ductory portion of this volume throw on matters common 
to all Muhammadan literatures, many of which have not 
hitherto been satisfactorily explained and discussed in any 
European language. For it is the allusions to the theo- 
logical, philosophical, cosmographical, scientific, and mystical 
systems and ideas of Western Asia that constitute the real 
difficulty of Muhammadan poetry. The position of the 
European student who has a sound and thorough knowledge 
of Persian or Turkish, but is ignorant of these matters, is 
as that of un Asiatic who, knowing English perfectly as 
regards prammar and lexicography, should he entirely 
unacquainted with the Bible, the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome, the chief events of European history, both 
objective and subjective, and the general conclusions of 
Western science. The want of some introductory manual 
to the literature, especially the poetry, of Islam, has been 
long felt, and it is at length supplied by Mr. Gibb’s excellent 
Prolegomena, which we should be glad to see reprinted in 
a small volume by themselves, as appealing to a much wider 
and somewhat different circle of readers. 

These Prolegomena consist of four chapters, of which the 
Jivst deals with the Origin, Character, and Seope of Ottoman 
Poetry; the second with Tradition, Philosophy, and Mysticism; 
the fhird with Verse-Form S, Prosody, and Rhetoric: while 
the /ast contains the Historical Outline. This portion of the 
work is already so compact that it is impossible in these limits 
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to analyze or abstract it further. But Mr. Gibb's happy 
renderings in English of the Oriental terminology cannot 
fail to impress and delight those who have experienced 
in translating the difficulty of finding suitable equivalents 
for these terms. Mr. Gibb has perceived that, having 
regard to the similarity of the mediaeval theories of Natural 
Science, Medicine, Philosophy, and the like in Europe to 
those current in Muhammadan countries (whence, indeed, 
Europe in the Middle Ages chiefly derived her learning), 
proper equivalent terms must have existed, and these he has 
sought out from such books as “ Batman uppon Bartholome, 
his Booke ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ London, 1552, 
“which work,” as he observes (p. 48 ad eale.), “said to have 
been originally written in Latin about the middle of the 
thirteenth century by an English Franciscan friar named 
Bartholomew, is practically an encyclopmdia of meduoval 
science.” 

Mr. Gibb divides the five and a half centuries during 
which the ‘Old School’ of Ottoman poetry flourished 
(ap. 1300-1859) into four periods: the Formative 
(a.p. 1300-1450); the period of which Jami was the chief 
Persian model (s.p. 1450-1600); the period dominated by 
the Persian poets ‘Urfi and Sé’'ib (a.p. 1600-1700); and 
the final period of uncertainty (dominated at first by the 
Persian poet Shawkat of Bukhara) which immediately 
preceded the rise of the ‘New’ or ‘European School.’ 
This last was inaugurated by Shindsi Efendi, who, “ by the 
production in 1859 of a little volume of translations from 
the French poets into Turkish verse... . opened the eyes 
of his countrymen to the fact that there was a literature 
worthy of study outside the realms of Islam, and in this 
manner prepared ific way for a revolution the results of 
which haye been beyond compare more momentous and 
farther-reaching than those of any other movement by 
which Ottoman poetry has been affected.” 

Of the ‘New’ or ‘European’ school, to which belong, 
besides Shindsi Efendi, Namiq Kemél Bey, ‘Abdu’l-Hagq 
Hamid Bey, now Councillor to the Ottoman Embassy in 
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London, and other distinguished writers, Mr. Gibb enter- 
tains a very high opinion, which he will no doubt justify 
In the last of the six books which his work will comprise, 
and of which this volume contains the first and second. 

Did space allow, we should like to discuss more fully 
many points in this excellent book, which we are disposed 
to regard as one of the most important, if not the most 
important, critical studies of any Muhammadan literature 
produced in Europe during the Inst half-century. It is 
a model of accurate, scholarly work, combined with sound 
eritical judgement, sympathetic insight, and a remarkable 
skill in rendering into English not only the ideas but 
also the forms of a poetry at once so conventional and so 
unlike our own. Whether any skill make the elaborate 
and artificial rhetorical devices which play so large a part 
in Turkish poetry popular with the English reader is 
another question. 

One passage of Mr. Gibb’s Introduction (pp. 24-25) 50 
aimirably describes the mental attitude generally adopted 
by Persian and Turkish poets that we cannot refrain from 
titing it in conclusion:—“ As has been well said by a 
thoughtful writer (Gobineau) who has seen deep into the 
Asian mind, we must ever keep before us the fact that 
while the European seeks almost unconsciously to impart 
a homogeneity to his conceptions by rejecting whatever is 
incompatible with the beliefs he holds or embraces, the 
Eastern, for whom exactitude has no such charm, is more 
concerned to preserve from loss or oblivion every minutest 
idea which the mind of man has conceived. The exactitude 
so dear to the European is distressful to the Asiatic in that 
it tends to circumseribe the flight of his imagination. , . . 
So im the mind of the Eastern thinker, intent to learn and 
retain all he can concerning spiritual things, there generally 
exist side by side fragments of many such systems often 
contrary one to the other, a4 well as incompatible with some 
among the tenets of his avowed religion.” 


EK. G. B. 
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Le Livre pe 1a Criarioy Er ve 1/Histrorre p’Asou Zip 
AnMED BEN Sant cL-Backui, publié et traduit d’aprés 
le manuserit de Constantinople, par M. Cr. Huarr. 
(Publications de I'Eeole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. Paris: Leroux, 1599.) 


If few of the great teachers and scholars whom we, the 
votaries and students of the learning and literature of the 
East, honour and revere, have left a void so hard to fill as 
the Inte Director of the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes of Paris, M. Ch. Schefer, few have found a 
worthier or more loyal successor to the Chair which owed 
so much to his rare erudition. The touching dedication of 
this volume—u sowrentr de profonde reconnaissance m which 
all who knew M. Schefer’s work, but most of all those who 
knew himself and his ungrudging generosity in placing at 
the disposal of his younger colleagues and fellow-workers 
those vast: stores of learning which commanded the admiration 
of both East and West, would fain join —reminds us that 
though he is gone from amongst us his work and his © 
influence remain, and that the Chair of Persian which he so 
long adorned is occupied by one of his friends and pupils 
who will not suffer that work or that influence to languish 
or wane. 

M. Huart’s attention was, as he tells us in his preface, 
first directed to this important historical work, of which 
the first volume now lies before us, by M. Schefer. One 
manuscript only is known to exist (No. 918 in the Library 
of Damad Ibrahim Pasha in Constantinople), but it is 
fortunately an old one (dated a.H. 663 = a.p, 1265), and 
apparently us correct as can be expected. The difficulty of 
constructing an irreproachable text on a single codex is 
obvious and universally recognized, and this text will 
doubtless admit in places of other emendations than those 
suggested by Dr. Ignaz Goldziher in vol. liv of the 72 DJILG., 
pp. 396-405, but M. Huart (who is himself the first to 
recognize this fact, p. xvi) has conferred a great benefit on all 
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students of Muhammadan history, philosophy, and theology 
by its publication and translation, and we offer him our 
sincere thanks and warm congratulations on the achievement 
of this portion of his task. 

What is known of the author, Abii Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl 
al-Balkhi, who flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century of the Aijra (a.p, 966), and his works, is set forth by 
M. Huart in his Preface, to which we refer the reader. 
The Kitdbu’l- Bad’ wa't-Ta'rikh, of which the first six chapters, 
with translation, notes, and index, are included in this 
volume, comprises in all twenty-two chapters, of which some 
of the later ones (notably ch. xi, on the ancient Kings of 
Persia; ch. xii, on the religions of the world, including the 
pagans of Harrin, the Zoroastrians, and the Ahurram-sindn, 
or followers of Mazdak and Babak; and ch. xix, on the 
Muhammadan sects) seem likely to prove of the highest 
interest to students of Persian history. The contents of this 
volume are mainly theological and philosophical, and deal 
largely with such well-worn topics as the nature and scope 
of Knowledge, the proofs of God’s existence, the Divine. 


' Names and Attributes, the Prophetic Function, the Creation, 


and Muhummadan Eschatology, 

Incidentally many interesting facts are mentioned which 
throw new light on important points of biography, history, 
and religious thought, for the author is at some pains to 
expose and refute the opinions of the Magians, Harranians, 
Dualists (Manichaeans), Mu'‘tazilites, and others whom he 
regards as in error. Withal he seems to have been of an 
open mind; thus he tells us of o visit which he paid to 
i fire-temple in Khuzistin, and of the answers given by the 
Magian priests to his enquiries (pp. 57 and w). Interesting, 
as further evidence of how Pahlavi was read at this epoch by 
the Zoroastrians, is the formula cited in this connection (from 
the Paité?, 25 M. Huart conjectures), “ Fi-gumdn ham bi- 
hastih-i-Hurmusz & Bishtdéapanddn (") > e-gumda ham (P bi-) 
Rastakhiz,” “T ym free from doubt as to the existence of 
Hurmuzd [Ahura Mazda] and the Amshaspands; I am 
free irom doubt as to the Resurrection,” 
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While congratulating M. Huart on what he has already 
accomplished, we pray him not to defer longer than 
necessary the completion of this most interesting and 


important work. 
E.G. B, 


Historre pes Row nes Preses por Adott’ Mansotr ‘Ald 
al-Mahk thn Mohammad ibn Ismail al-Tha‘diibl : texte 
arihe publié ef traduit par M. Zorenners. pp. xiv, 760. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1900.) 


Tt is with the greatest pleasure that we welcome this 
magnificent volume, which does honour alike to the fine 
scholarship of M. Zotenberg and the typographical skill 
of the Imprimerie Nationale, Since his retirement from 
the Curatorship of the Oriental MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale—a retirament deeply deplored by all those who 
hod experience of his unfailing smiability and readiness 
to help with his vast knowledge of Muhommadan literature 
all whose studies led them to frequent the manuscript room 
of that great Library—M. Zotenberg has observed a seclu- 
sion of which we now see the rich fruits, The work which 
he has now so successfully produced is of the greatest 
interest, especially to students of ancient Persian history 
and legend, alike from its rarity, its authorship, its subject- 
matter, and the period of Arabic literature to which it 
belongs. 

First, as regards its rarity, three manuscripts only are 
known to exist. The finest of these, dated a.m. 597 or 599 
(a.p. 1201 or 1203), is preserved in the library of Damad 
Tbrahim Paishé at Constantinople, in the printed catalogue 
of which (Constantinople, a.n. 1512) it is deseribed, at 
p. 64 (No. 916), os the Ghuraru’s-syar of Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Marghani. To this manuscript attention 
Was ‘originally called by that unfortunate martyr of science, 
M. F. E. Scholz, in 1828, at which epoch it was ignorantly 
classed by the Turkish custodians of the library aa part 
of the great history of Ibn Khaldun. Its real nature 
11 





eos. L901. 
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and interest having been signalized by Schulz, a transcript 
of it was made in 1836 for the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(then Royale). This transcript (Fonds arabe, No. 1,485), 
denoted C. (Constantinople Codex), is one of the two MSS. 
on which M. Zotenbere’s text is based. The other (Fonds 
arabe, No. 5,055) appears to date from the sixteenth 
century, was bought at Mosul in 1891, and is denoted J/. 
(Mosul Codex). 

As regards the authorship of the work, while it is 
ascribed in M. to ath-Tha‘dlibi, if is, as we have seen, 
attributed in C. to Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marghani. 
There actually existed a person of this name, a general in 
the service of the House of Ghir; but, as M. Zotenberg 
shows in his long and carefully-reasoned preface, there is 
every reason to believe that, as indicated in the Mosul 
Codex, the well-known and prolific writer Abu Mansir 
‘Abdu'l-Malik ath-Tha‘alibi, born at Nishapir in a.p. 961, 
died in a.p. 1038, was the real author. Of his works 
some thirty are enumerated by Brockelmann at pp. 284-6 
of the first volume of his excellent Geschichte der Arabisehen 
Titteratur. Of these the best known are the Vafimeatu’d- 
Dakr, an account of the more notable poets of his own 
and the preceding generations, printed at Damascus in 
AH. 1504; the Lefa’ifu'l-Ma‘irif, edited by de Jong in 
A.D. 1867; the MubAi; the Bardw’l-akhad, etc. (see pp. ix—xi 
of the present volume, ad cale.), The work before us was, 
as M. Aotenberg shows, composed probably between a.n. 405 
and 412 (a.p. 1017-1021), and is dedicated to Prince Abu'l- 
Mudhaffar Nasr b. Nasirn’d-Din Abi Mansiir, the brother 
of the great Saltin Mahmid of Ghazna. In its entirety, 
it comprises not only the history of the ancient Kings of 
Persia down to the Arab invasion, but also of those of 
Yemen, Hira, and Ghassan, and the biography of the 
Prophet; while a second volume (which, unfortunately, has 
not, so for as is known, come down to us) treated of the 
sien dynasties down to the author's time. 

Of the first volume “Ia partie importante . . ., la seule 
qu'il nous a paru utile de publier,” says M. Zotenberg 
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(p. xviii), “est celle qui est consacrée i l’histoire des rois de 
Perse, composée & peu prés a la méme époque et dans le 
méme milieu, et aussi d’aprés les mémes sources, que le 
Schdhndmeh de Firdausi.” Lately, thanks to the publication 
of a considerable number of important Arabic historical and 
other works, such as those of al-Birini, al-Ya‘qubi, Dinawari, 
‘Tabari, and the like, and the admirable monographs of 
Professor Noldeke (Das Iranische Nationalepos, in the Grundrtss 
der Tranisehen Philologie, 1896) and Baron Rosen (A 'roproan 
ob arabskikh perecodakh Kiudd'e-ndma, in the Vostochniya 
Zamyetki, 1895), we know far more about Firdawsi's sources 
than formerly; while for two portions of his Shdiudmea (the 
reign of Ardashir Babakan and the Zarir-legend) we are 
now able, thanks to Néldeke and Geiger, to compare that 
celebrated epic with the original Pahlavi versions of the 
corresponding episodes. The result of such comparison is at 
‘once to lower our estimate of Firdawst’s originality, and to 
raise our opinion of his fidelity to the ancient tradition. 
Apart from his well-known indebtedness to his predecessor 
Dagiqi, to whom he owes the part of his poom dealing with 
the reign of Gushtdsp and the advent of Zoroaster, we now 
know that, apart from Arabic and Persian prose versions of 
the Aiwdd'e-ndme, or “Book of Kings” (see pp. xxIv—-xx¥v 
of the present work), Firdawsi was not the first to present 
the epic in Persian verse; for ath-Tha‘alibi, in the text 
now rendered accessible to us by M. Zotenberg, twice cites 
(pp. 263 and 457) “the author of the book of the Shahndma” 
in a manner which makes it pretty certain that he does not 
allude to Firdawsi’s work (which had already appeared, and 
was presumably known to our author, who lived mm the same 
enfourage), and twice refers explicitly (pp. 10 and 388) to an 
epic poem on the ancient Kings of Persia composed in Persian 
mathnawi (or musdawij) verse by one Mas‘idi of Merv, a poet 
not otherwise known to us. 

The volume before us is in every respect a model of a 
really interesting text, thoroughly well edited and translated, 
provided with a most scholarly in troduction, and irreproach- 


able as regards typography and other material adjuncts, and 


‘ire @ 
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reflects equal credit upon M. Zotenberg and the Imprimerie 
Nationale. The points wherein this version of the old 
Persian legend differ from Firdawsi’s are well stated in the 
Introduction (pp. xxvii-xl), and cannot be discussed in: 
the brief limits of this review. The author's narrative is 
enlivened by numerous interesting illustrations and parallels 
drawn from later times, and by many pretty and well-chosen 
verses. Amongst the former, an anecdote related (p- 431) 
concerning Qabis b. Washmgir (reigned in Jurjan, a.n, 976— 
1012) is instructive, as an instance of the cold-blooded and 
purposeless ferocity in which a cultivated prince of that time 
and place could at times indulge. Amongst the latter we 
may cite the following, which strongly recalls the well-known 
lines in the Hitopadesa:— 


© Youth, accumulation of wealth, lordship, want of yudgemen'— 
Loach by itself even ia hurtful: how much more so ail four 
logether 27" 
The Arabic verses (cited d propos of the Jast Darius, 
p- 402) run— 


LETS VET 5 pals Bilaell 5 Qult Sh 


“Il y a cing sortes @icresses; Phomme qui en eat atteint devient 
la prove du sort: 
Celles de la richesse et de ia jeunesse, Pirresse de Pamour, ef 
celles du vin ef pouvoir.” 


Nishirvin's disbelief in popular education is also illus 
trated by two excellent couplets in*Arabic (p, 608), which we 
recommend to those who regard the education of the masses 
as a panacea for all evils, 


E. G. B. 
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Ascension ov Isarau. By the Rev. R. HW. Caances, D.D. 
pp. Ixxiv+ 156. (London; A, & C. Black, 1900.) 


Dr. Charles, whose valuable series of carly apocalyptical 
and apocryphal writings is so well known, has again earned 
the gratitude of scholars by his edition of the tscension af 
Isaiah. This work, it is true, has already been accessible 
in two or three forms, but now, for the first time, all the 
existing materials are collected, edited, and arranged im 
# critical form that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
ctitical apparatus (pp. 83-143) comprises a revision of the 
Ethiopic text, last printed by Dillmann im 1877, but, as it 
would seem, with serious defects. In parallel columns 
Dr. Charles has presented the fragments of two Latin 
versions—a Latin translation by Professor Bonwetsch of the 
Slavonian version, and the Greek fragment recently found 
among the Ambherst papyri. Finally, for the sake of 
completeness, Dr. Charles has reprinted the important Greek 
legend found by Gebhardt in a Paris MS. of the twelfth 
century. Of these materials the Amherst fragment’ and 
one of the Latin versions (L') date from the fifth or sixth 
century ; the rest are considerably later. 

That the Ascension of Isaiah is composite hus been 
recognized by all workers, with the sole exception of Lawrence 
(1819). It is fortunate, however, that the problem of 
resolving the work into its sources is not so complicated us 
is the case, for example, with the Apocalypse of Baruch. In 
his excellent introduction to the present work Dr. Charles 
produces evidence to support the view that the book is 
made up of three main elements: (1) the “ Vision of Isaiah” 
and (2) the “Testament of Hezekiah *__ closely related 
Christian writings of which the latter (at least)? goes buck 
to a Jewish original—and (3) the “‘ Martyrdom of Isaiah,” 
also of Jewish origin. These three sources admit of being 


T For this, edited with the rest of the Amherst papyri by Miers. Grenfell 
and Hunt, reference may be made to Sehiirer’s recent review in the JAeofsiache 
Literaturzeitung, No. 22 (October 27th). 

* Tn regard to the former see end of this review. 
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traced back to the end of the first century a.v., the legend of 
Isaiah's martyrdom, an allusion to which may probably be 
found in Heb., xi, 37, being doubtless of greater antiquity, 
A considerable amount of material for the study of this 
legend haz been collected by Beer in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen 
nnd Pseudepigraphen (il, pp. 119 sqq.), and Dr. Charles has 
devoted a section in the introduction to a short account of 
the Oriental influences which are apparent in it. Mention 
might have been made there of the fact that Felix Fabri 
(close of the fifteenth century)! gives a form of the legend 
somewhat akin to that recorded in the Talmud (cited by 
Charles, p. xlvi), and that the wooden saw (a detail which 
dates back as far as Justin Martyr) is, as Nestle hus pointed 
out, a misunderstanding of an original Hebrew PY wD 
(‘ wood-saw’)2 

Among the many features of interest which the Ascension 
of Isaiah presents is the light (illuminating, though at 
times lurid”) which it throws upon the state of Christianity 
towards the close of the first century. In the “Testament of 
Hezekiah” we probably find the earliest reference to the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, whilst the account of the Antichrist 
in the same source affords certain detaile which are absolutely 
unique: a circumstance which hus caused Dr. Charles to add 
an important chapter on the Antichrist, Beliar, and Neronic 
myths and their subsequent fusion—a knotty problem which 
the Continental scholars Gunkel and Bousset have done 
much to solve. 

In his translation (pp. 1-82) Dr. Charles has successfully 
aimed at a faithful rendering of the Ethiopic, and by the use 
of various symbols at once places the reader in possession of 
the state of the parallel texts. The notes, too, are sufficiently 
adequate, whilst the treatment of such important passages 
as i, 3; u, 12; iv, 3, 13, 16, 1S, ete., is admirable, As 
usual, the printing (particularly of the Ethiopic) is accurate, 


and the few misprints we have come across are insignificant 





, Fairstine Pitgrim’s Text Seriety, vol. : S30 a. 


i, 
; : ti in the Greek Lerend, ii, 14 ‘ae cad 2h vevinpg), with r. 19, ete, (plane 
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and will worry no one. It meed scarcely be said that 
Dr. Charles’ edition will be indispensable to all future 
workers in the field of apocalyptic research, who, we doubt 
not, will agree with his general results. That finality has 
been reached either in fixing the text or in determining the 
extent of editorial redaction, Dr. Charles himself would 
probably be the first to deny. The hands of at least two 
editors doubtless appear in such an editorial addition as 
y, 15, 16, and probably elsewhere (e.g., 1, 2/-Ga). Similarly, 
the present confused state of ii, 12—1ii, 1 is probably dus to 
the circumstance that ii, 12)-16 is an insertion. It is Mot 
a simple gloss, since the false prophet Belebira (femp. 
Manasseh) appears as the nephew of Yedekiah (r. 12a = 
Hezekiah, r. 126) and Jalerjds (». 15), of the time of Ahab 
and Ahazish; and in the allusion to the four hundred 
prophets of Baal, as well as in ¢. 14, Elijah is introduced 
into the context in a wholly unexpected manner. The 
whole passage, however, has suffered as much from textual 
corruption as from editing, and it is in his treatment of 
the texts at his disposal that future investigation may prove 
Dr. Charles to have been too cautious. Unnecessary or 
unsubstantiated emendations are, of course, to be deprecated ; 
they defeat the very object they have in view; where, 
however, the ordinary methods of dealing with obscure 
texts fail, reasonable conjecture is legitimate. It is difficult, 
for example, to understand Dr. Charles’ procedure on 
p. 15, where Jalerjas (quoted above) is as corrupt as 
the Mount Joel to which he is said to have belonged. 
Both the Ethiopic and Greek (IAAAAPIA2) obviously 
go back to Gemariah (TAMAPIAZ), which 1s actually 
given in one of the Latin versions! Nevertheless the 
name is not marked as corrupt. For ‘Joel’ (marked as 
corrupt) Dr. Charles, following the Greek IZHA, suggests 
the reading ‘Israel,’ the (mons) Efrem of the corresponding 
Latin version being simply “an equivalent in thought 





| Ap in the easoe of Amada (e, 12, for 7170") and Taxdn (iti, 2, for [V4), the 
corruption has probably tuken plac in the Greek. 
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though not in letter.” This is hardly satisfactory, although, 
in spite of alternative conjectures which suggest themselves, 
it seems difficult to hit upon any very plausible explanation.' 
In the following verse Aguarén is treated as a corruption of 
Gomorrah (the reading of the Greek and Latin versions), but 
even if this were a usual contemptuous term for Samaria we 
should hardly expect it here. More probably the original 
reading was Samaria itself (772% misread 77DY). We need, 
further, some less antiquated explanation of Matanbichis 
and Belchira than ‘ worthless gift” (p. 11, Np 3; Liicke 
in 1852) and ‘lord of the world’ (p. 14, Ap 3; 
Gesenius in 1830), For the latter, the form Medyias 
in the Greek legend suggests Machi(j)ah maby), whilst 
other forms (see p. 13 sq.) seem to presuppose YI—"S?D 
(‘evil king,’ ‘evil counsel’ ?), or, lees plausibly, aN D 
(‘evil messenger’ P). 

Passing over the interesting reading in iii, 2,and its bearing 
on the Hebrew text of 2 Kings, xvii, 6, 1 Chron., v, 26; we 
may, in conclusion, indicate two difficult readings which appear 
to be based upon a presumably Hebrew original. The first 
passage occurs at the close of the so-called “Testament of 
Hezekiah.” In iv, 21, the Ethiopic runs: “and all these 
things, behold they are written [in the Psalms] in the 
parables of David the son of Jesse, and in the Proverbs of 
Solomon his son.” The words in brackets are regarded 


1 Thos, the fact that the seene ia laid nour Bethlehem (ii, 120; iff, 1) sugeesta 
that the Latin efrem stands for ‘ Rephaim” (Josh., xv, 8, ete.), and that ‘ Joel" 
(7805) is no variant representing * Jernel (Mer ; 2 Chron, xx, 16), On 
the other hand, in view of the hostility with which Samuria is regarded in 
the context, one might have expected Ebel or Gerizim: one may porhopes 
conjecture that ‘ Joel" isa corruption of the former and ‘ Efrem" of the latter 
id in the firet, instance misread as 8). The existence of two so dissimilar variants 
may then, perhaps, become more explicable. 

Tt is possible that the name has been introduced into ii, 4, from v, 3; which 
(= Ayp.) muy be already corrupt—for the princes’ (ef. v, 12)?—or may it 
go hack to a transliteration of a Greek original, werd . . . . ? 

* * Boundaries (Gr. and Lat. ‘ mountains") of the Medes.’ 
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by Dr. Charles as an explanatory gloss upon “in the 
parables,” which was afterwards incorporated in the text. 
But ‘in the parables’ and ‘in the Proverbs” are repre- 
sented by the same word both in Ethiopic and Hebrew 
(= vind). It is unlikely that the word would be used in 
two different senses in a couple of lines, and it seems natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the occurrence of ‘in the parables ° 
hetween ‘Psalms’ and ‘David' is merely due toa clerical error. 

The second passage is vi, 17, where Dr. Charles, com- 
menting on the words, ‘and the sweet smell of the spirit 
was upon them,’ notes that ° sweet smell’ in the Ethiopic 
represents elwoia, a corruption of evéoxia, or (more tenta- 
tively proposed) of sjoiia. In support of the former view, 
veference is made to Eeclesiasticus, xliii, 26, where, #8 
a matter of fact, we have the variants ciwdia [B], evodia 
[8 CO], and eddoxia [A]. Turning to the Hebrew original, 
we see that A and B are corruptions of § C, which 
represents roy" (‘prosper’). This at once gives us a clue, 
for, retaining the same Hebrew root, but with a different 
meaning, we may conjecture that the passage in vi, 17, 
originally ran: “and the spirit descended (better, hal 
descended| upon them.” In Hebrew this may have been 
mevoyy YT [or MOYM] mMMoNi.! The omission of ‘of 
the Lord’ after ‘spirit’ does not constitute @ very serious 
difficulty in the present context. This explanation, of 
course, presupposes that the * Vision of Isaiah” ts primarily 
of Jewish origin; that this is true, at all events us regards 
the introduction, vi, 1-17, seems not improbable. 


Ss. A.C, 


1 CY. 1 Bam., x, 6, amid frequently. li is interesting to clserve thut there is 
a very similar corruption in | Fadros, i, 11, where por'eiwGias comrespomiis ta 
mies (‘and in pans’) in the parallel passage, = (hron., rxxiv, 13; sal 
«ietd0y, the reading of the Septuagint, 1 due to a very plausible misunder= 
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Le lavre pes Avares (Mitébu’/- Bukhald), par Abou 
‘Othman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahidh de Basra: texte arabe, 
publié d’aprés le manuserit unique de Constantinople, 
par G. Van Vuorex. pp. xii, 290, (Leyden: E. J. 
Brill, 1900.) 


Between the years a.n. 1504 and 1312 (a.n, 1886-1895) 
catulogues of no fewer than thirty-seven mosque and other 
public libraries in Constantinople were published by the 
Turkish authorities, to whom is due our deepest gratitude for 
thas making known to us the priceless gems of Muhammadan 
literature which are there preserved. These catalogues 
comprise in all some 4,711 pages, and contain brief deserip- 
tions of about 57,143 miunuscripts, many of which are of 
great rarity and importance. They are, on the whole, 
highly creditable to their compilers, though there is 
naturally a good deal of inequality in the work: while the 
descriptions are meagre, important details (such as the 
dates of transcription) are often wanting, and there are no 
indices to facilitate reference, so that he who is in search 
of a particular work is compelled to read through the 
whole catalogue. A system of classification is, it is true, 
observed, but not very strictly; so that, for instance, 
manuscripts of the Shdindma will sometimes appear under 
“Poetry,” sometimes under “ History.” Nor can the 
descriptive titles always be trusted, as we have seen in 
the notice of M. Zotenberg's edition and translation of 
ath-Tha‘alibi’s History of the Kings of Persia: for it is evident 
that they are often merely taken from the backs or title- pages 
of the manuscripts described, and anyone who has had 
occasion to catalogue a collection of Oriental MSS. knows 
by experience how deceptive such indications are, Still, thanks. 
to the public spirit displayed by the Turkish Government, 
we ire now able to appreciate in some measure the 


extraordinary wealth of the Constantinople libraries, and 


a 
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to feel assured that there lie treasures unbounded which 
will suffice to occupy fully the energies of many generations 
of Orientalists. 

Already a beginning has been made. The text before 
us, as well as the equally important texts published by 
MM. Zotenberg and Huart, which we have already noticed, 
is based on one of these Constantinople manuscripts 
(No, 1,359 of the Library of Kyiipriilii-zadé Mehemmed 
Pésh4). Dr. Van Vloten, the learned and active coad- 
jutor of that incomparable Arabic scholar, Professor de 
Goeje, has lately devoted his energies especially to the 
works of the celebrated writer ‘Amr b. Bahr al - Jahidh 
(d. an. 255 = a.p. 869), for particulars of whose lite 
and literary activity we refer the reader to de Slane's 
tranelation of Ibn Khallikiin'’s Biographies, vol. 0, pp. 4(5— 
410, and to Curl Brockelmann’s excellent Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur, vol. i, pp. 152-153. Al-Jahidh 
was a scholar of great erudition, though, as his biographers 
tell ua, of very unattractive appenrance, and wrote copiously 
on a variety of subjects connected with Ada}, or general 
culture; but, though regarded by our strictest scholars 
aa essentially ‘classical,’ he himself suffered, as we learn 
from ul-Mas‘tidi (Kitdbu't-tantih wa'l-ishraf, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 76), from the tendency of his contemporaries (like our 
own) to magnify the past at the expense of the present. 
Finding that his books, no matter how good they might 
be, both as regards matter and style, met with little 
appreciation when published in his own name, he began 
to write books of au inferior quality, which he ascribed 
to such well-known old writers as Tbnu’l-Mugaffa’ and 
Sahl b. Hardn, which forgeries were eagerly sought after 
and widely cireulated.' Later, the name of al-Jahidh 
himself served similarly as a peg whereon more modern 
writers might hang their own forgeries with a similar 


motive. 


L Cf also p. xi of Van Vioten’s preface to his ed. of the Aitdébo'/-Mabdore 
aca’ l- dda. 
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Of works ascribed to al-Jahidh the following exist in 
Imanuseript in the Constantinople libraries :-— 


(1) Akidou’l-Afulik, No. 2,527 in St. Sophia. 

(2) Kitdbu’l-Baydn wa’t-Tihydn [or -Tabyin], No. 3,814 
m St. Sophia; No. 762 in the Lib. of ‘Ashir 
Efendi; Nos. 1,222-1,994 in Kyiipriila - zadé 
Mehemmed Pasha: No, 1,076 of Raghib Pasha ; 
No. 4,883 of As‘ad Efendi; No. 347 of Esim 
Khan (authorship not stated); No, 1,514 of Damad- 
zidé Qadi-‘askar Mehemmed Murad: No. 765 of 
Hiélat Efendi (selections only); No. 1,053 of the 
Mamidiyya turbé-si. This work has been printed 
at Cairo (a.m. 1313), 

(3) Sihru'l-Baydn, No, 1,284 of Kyiipriili-zidé Meh. P. 

(4) Tandihy’/-Mulik, No, 1,065 of the same. 

(9) Fi fad@ il? Atrik (“On the virtues of the Turks”), 
No. 4,159 of St. Sophia; No. 949 of Damad 
Ibréhim Pasha. 

(6) Witdbu'l-Bukhaid, the work now published by Dr. Van 
Vloten, No. 1,359 of Ryiipriilii-zidé Meh. P. (the 
unique codex, dated a.u. 699 = 4-p. 1300, deseribed 
at p. v of the preface to this edition), 

(7) Kitdbw’l-Hayawdn, No. 484 of ‘Ashir Efendi: No. 876 
of the same: Nos, 999998 of Kyiiprili - zadé 
Meh. P.; No. 861 of Daméd Ibrahim Pasha, 

(8) Aildbu’l- Mahdsin wa'i - Addid, a pseudograph, as 
shown by Van Vloten in the preface to his excellent 
edition (Leyden, 1898), No. 1,508 of Dimaéd-zédé 
Qadi-‘askar Meh. Muréd, 


We are unable in this number of the Journal to devote 
to this important text the space which it deserves—an 
importance not only philological, but historical, for, as Van 
Vioten points out (p. 11 of the Preface), it throws valuable 
sidelights on the life and character of the bourgeoisie of 
‘Iraq in the third century of the Aijre. Its importance from 
the point of view of Arabic philology, as tending to show 
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that at this epoch the spoken idiom, which it often faithfully 
reproduces, differed but little from the written language, 
is emphasized by the learned editor (p. iii); but for Persian 
philology also it is not without importance. Not only 
does it contain numerous Persian culinary and other terms 
(hgh s ygbed — otha; ofaiics; zy, ete.), but even 
Persian sentences, €.g. on p.- 24:— Jl et ul Seed 3 s | 
a, “Even though thon shouldst come out of thy 
skin, we should not recognize thee.” The form 1)! 
(ef, Old Persian apéra, Preface, p. viii) is interesting, a5 
indicating that the word Qj», birén, was at this epoch 
pronounced adérii, and we have other instances of the 
representation of a Persian yi-i-mayhul (8) as an alif (pro- 
nounced, no doubt, with the imala, or drawl, still observable 
in the speech of most Arabic-speaking folk). Thus, in 
al-Mas'Gdi’s Kifdbu’t-tunbih wa’l-ishrdf (ed. de Goeje, p. 34, 
l. 2) we find lass for 4.5.5, ‘the sun’; and in a Persian 
passage cited in one of the commentaries on the Naga’ id 
of Jarir and Farazdag, which was shown to me by my 
colleague, Professor Bevan (who is engaged in preparing 
an edition of this work), the form ai occurs for sad : 
Apart from this, the book, so fur as we have had leisure 
to read it, is full of interesting anecdotes and pithy sayings, 
such as, ‘The most swift of mankind for strife is the most 
shameless in flight” (p. 10); Mu‘awiya’s saying, “ L never 
saw an act of prodigality which was not accompanied by 
the neglect of some rightful claim” (p. 15); and the cynical 
remark, “What ails the learned that they frequent the 
doors of the rich more than the rich frequent their doors?” 
(p. 16). It is curious that the character for meanness and 
parsimony borne by the people of Khurdsan in the writer's 
time has in later days passed to the Isfuhanis, “who,” 
ns the other Persians say, “put their cheese in a bottle, 
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and rub their bread on the outside of the bottle to give it 
a flavour.” ! 

Our sincerest thanks are due to Dr. Van Vloten for the 
important text which he has rendered accessible to all 
Arabic scholars. Needless to say that, in spite of the 
difficulty of basing a satisfactory text on a single manuscript, 
his edition is in accordance with the best traditions of 
Dutch—which in this connection is equivalent to European 
—seholarship. Holland, we are happy to think, is in no 
danger of losing that pre-eminence in Arabic scholarship 
which she has held with so much honour since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 


E. G. B. 


Harty Banyviontan Histony pows TO THE END oF THE 
Fountrn Dysasry or Un, with an account of the 
E. A. Hoffman Collection of Babylonian Tablets in 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. By the 
Rev. Hueco Ranav, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. (New York: 
Oxford University Preas, iietisen Branch. London: 
Henry Frowde. 1900.) 


In this work the author has united in one volume 
a large number of the oldest inscriptions of Babylonia, 
with translations, critical remarks, and an attempt at some- 
thing like a chronological arrangement. It is a somewhat 
voluminous work, oecupying, us it does, no less than 434 
pages quarto, with broad margins (useful for making 
additional notes). The portion devoted to early Babylonian 
history takes up 317 pages, and the E. A. Hoffman collection 
the remainder of the book. This latter coutains 
reproductions of twenty-six Babylonian ‘blots « iar a brick, 
the former from Tel-loh (Lagas), the latter from Niffer, but 
apparently brought, at some time or other, from ASnunna 
or Asnunnak (also written Esnunnak). The inscriptions 


' See Harvard anil Le Strange’s 1 Lank » 48, = 
and my Fear ananget the Ferainna, p. oe, osene dag Fe: 7; Sty sae 
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are well reproduced, and the small inscriptions from the 
cylinders, when present, are given—® great advantage, 
adding to the completeness of the texts. 

There is no doubt that this 1s a most useful piece of 
pioneer work, and could only have been more so if the 
characters had been given in the first portion.’ Tf, however, 
this had been done, it would probably have made the book 
still more voluminous, and necessarily too expensive. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help wishing that at least a few 
examples of the way in which the royal names are written 
had been given—not so mach on account of having the 
names there in cuneiform characters (though this would have 
heen useful to those whose knowledge of the texts is not 
deep), but because arguments in support of the chronological 
data brought forward are often based on palwographical 
evidence, and it is utterly impossible to recognize all their 
foree without having the forms of the characters before one 
at the time the book is being studied. 

The author of this interesting and valuable work 18 no 
doubt right in making the period of Sargon of Agadé 
(Sargoni-Sar-Ali) and his son Naram-Sin the pivot of the 
chronological portion of hts work, the date of the latter 
(3750 n.c., according to the indications of King Nabonidus *) 
being sufficiently far back, and his inseriptions being 
written in a style sufficiently characteristic, to allow of 
useful comparisons being made with the texts of other 
rulers, both betore and after his time; and this, in con- 
junction with tho indications furnished by the rubbish- 
accumulations at Niffer, seems to place the statement of 
Nabonidus beyond a doubt, notwithstanding the objections 
made to it by Dr. Lehmann, It is likely that enough 
rulers will ultimately come to light to fill the gap which 
Dr. Lehmann, like most other p' le, abhors. 

Probably the point which will strike the reader most in 
Dr. Radau’s book is the number of petty kingdoms into 

} Reproductions of four texts only are given in this part. 

= See my article im the Proceediys of the Society of Biblical drehmology, 
November, 1882, p- 12 
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which Babylonia was anciently divided, and the consequent 
number of kings and patesis who must have been con- 
temporaneous. In the table which the author gives are to- 
be found rulers of Kengi, Kis, Girsu and Lagas, Ur, Agadé, 
Erech, [sin or Nisin, Larsa (the Akkadian of this is Ararma, 
not UD-KIB-NUN-ki), and Babylon. In addition to this, 
the results of political changes are placed on record by such 
combinations of names as Erech and Amnanu (Dr. Radau 
joins the two names thus: Orut-Amnanu—ao German hubit 
which has produced such unheard-of compounds us Eusebius- 
Schoene, Sanherib-Sennacherib, ete.), showing that Sin- 
gusid, who bears the titles of “king of Erech, king of 
Amnanum,"’' ruled over those two places. The importance 
of this information is pointed out by Dr. Radau on p. 226, 
and he mentions that the title was revived by Sa-ma3-Sum- 
ukin (Saosduehivos), when he came to the throne of Babylon 
in 6659 sc? Besides the provinces here mentioned, Dr. 
Radau includes in his researches also ‘‘Gish-UH [?]-ki,” 
Gutium, Lulubum, and Elam, to which, however, the recent 
excavations undertaken under the auspices of the French 
Government have added an immense amount ot important 
and exceedingly interesting material. 

The oldest ruler known, according to Dr. Radau's tabulated 
list, is ~I A] Salt] -+- 4, En-Sag-kut-anna,? “lord of 
Kengi,” a district which the author identifies doubtfully, 
in his tabulated list, with Lagas. The date of this king 
is placed before 4500 nc. As one of the inscriptions of 
this ruler seems to read us follows, 

“Kn-sug-kus-anna has dedicated to Ellilla [Bel] the spoil 
of wicked-heurted Kis,” 

it is supposed that the two districts Kengi and Kis, the 

one on the south and the other on the north, were at this 

exceedingly remote period in conflict, and that the struggle 

“lasted undoubtedly several centuries.” 

moter, in the Belylviow ond Oriental Reo tor Noveaba i800 sae 


? See also the paper here referred to. 
* Read En-teg-suy-anna by Hilprucht. 
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Many of the rulers of Babylonia, however, ealled them- 
selves kings of Kengi, which, as Dr. Radau elsewhere states, 
is generally rendered by Sumer in the common expression 
Ey -l td BH Ey 2), Kengi-Ura (not Kengi-Urda), 
“Sumer and Akkad" It is therefore not altogether im- 
probable that En-sag-kui-anna will, later on, have to be 
placed under some other heading, as, besides being “lord 
of Kengi,” he was also king of a place of which the name 
is lost. In fact, he was apparently only “lord of Kengi” 
in the same way that Ur-Engar (so I read instead of 
Ur-Gur) was “lord of Unuga” (Erech)—unless it be that 
in these two cases we are to regard en as being an 
abbreviation for -I J- 7) =<] FE] Sak. en mete Unug- 
[ki]-ga, “lord of the insignia of Erech,” which would, 
however, in all probability amount to much the same thing, 
for the lord of the insignia would naturally be the one who 
was regarded us having authority in the place, though 
another ruler might be the one possessing the real power 
of government. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book, however, 
is that in which the author gives transcriptions and trans- 
lations of the colophon-dates of the times of Dungi IT, 
Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ine-Sin. These are attached to 
the numerous contract-tablets of the reigns of these kings, 
and a fairly complete series of them, as far as they are now 
known, is given. They mostly refer to religious ceremonies, 
such as the consecration of arks, temples, und priests, to 
the favourite deities of the king and the people, though 
here and there (and sometimes frequently) historical events, 
generally warlike expeditions, are referred to. Thus we 
have such entries as the following -— 

Mu ma [? | [ wimupir | Nin-lil-la ba-gaba, “ Year he [the king] 
completed the ship [?] of Nin-lilla,” where the event 
used to date by is a gilt (of an ark ?) to the temple 
of Beltis (Ninlilla). 
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Mu en mag-gala Anna en Nonnara ba-tuga, “ Year he invested 
the great supreme lord of Anu [and] the lord of 
Nannara.”! This refers to the investment of temple- 
officials. 

Mu [gif] gu-za [dingir] Eulil-ia ba-gim, “ Year he [the king] 
made the throne of Ellila,” in which the seat of the 
statue of the god Bel is referred to. 


Or they are as follows :— 


Mu Hu-uh-nu-ri [ii] ba-gui, “Year he [the king] devastated 


Huhnuri.” 


It is to be noted that in places warlike expeditions 
follow one another very thick and fast, so that if may be 
supposed that when there was one of these to date by, 
a civil or sacerdotal event was seldom chosen. If this be 
the case, a fairly exact history of the reign of the king 
referred to may, when all the dates have been collected, 
be made. 

To produce as complete a list of this nature us possible, 
has evidently been the aim of the author of this early history 
of Babylonia, and most readers will concede that he has 
succeeded fairly well. He has drawn upon every source, 
brought together the opinions of all possible scholars, 
examined them critically, and for the most part with 
a great deal of sound common-sense and apparently untiring 
industry. The notes are plentiful and to the point, and 
are always provided with references. 

Of course it would in a study of this kind be noteworthy 
if there were not a few things which one would have liked 
to see differently done. From time to time one meets with 
inconsistencies—as im the case of the variant transcription 
of the character %,!, ‘strong,’ which is transcribed Agga, 
a reading which does not appear in the bilingual texts, 
one of which gives fala as the pronunciation with the 
meaning of dandaw, ‘to be strong.’ In the same way, 


1 At present I do not see my way to rendering this an aes oe parti 
to the investiture of the king Rimect?. ring pamively—i.e. as roferring 
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the proper transcription of 4) 7], ‘dolerite,” transcribed 
{ua] KALE on p. 199, should be est (=f} =])), a5 1s shown 
by W.ALL., ii, 45d (according to a correction made by me 
miuny years ago). The existence of a stone called Aalaga 
is implied by |. 22 of the sume list, but that this is probably 
not the one intended in the passage referred to is indicated 
by the terminal ga. The word esi has apparently passed 
over into Semitic Babylonian under the form of esu (also 
zu), and was likewise used to denote a kind of wood which 
has, I believe, been regarded as ebony.' If this be the case, 
one of the stones most resembling it in appearance would 
be black basalt, but this passage shows that, however this 
may be, it was used as the name of the stone called dolerite. 

A very interesting question is that of the identity of the 
district, or, rather, the town, indicated by the characters 
=] 1) IB, transcribed in Dr. Radau’s book [git] BAW 
and Gis-wh-[ki]. It would naturally be important to know 
whether this place has anything to do with 4 eh! &, 
Upia, Upé (Opis)? In W.A.I., iv, pl. 36 [38], the former 
group immediately follows the name of Aigurra, and is, in 
its turn, immediately followed by that for Opis. It would 
therefore seem that, if these two groups do not stand 
for the same place, they are very closely connected, and 
their relation to each other is probably illustrated by the 
other groups of the list, such as Att [IE], which is 
repeated three times, suggesting that it had three pro- 
nunciations—which, os a matter of fact, was really the case, 
the three names which it stood for being Muru, Ennigi, and 
Kakru, and the same is probably the case for it< if ey, 
Sal EY, 32] 4A), and other groups given by this tablet 
and repeated more than once. 

Another geographical question is that of the identity of 


I Seo “' Sin-gaiil’s gift to the temple E-ana,"" Babylonian and Oriental 


Record, November, 1886, , Li. 
® T hove ulready touc upon this question. 
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the city Kinunir, which is stated to be DBorsippa —an 
identification which Dr. Radau apparently regards as certain. 
On a tablet' of which I have a copy before me as I write, 
however, the name of this city is combined with that of 
Nina, thus :-— 
1 4 el! “280 gur (of woven stuil) 
@] + a IB c=] | swithin Kinunir Nina.” 


From this it would seem that Kinunir and Nina were as 
much one city as Lagaés and Girsu, or at least very close 
together. 

But such a work as that of Dr. Radau has so many points 
which might be touched upon, and presents so many problems 
for consideration, that no really adequate account of it can 
be given in a short notice of this kind. Those who are 
interested in the subject of ancient Babylonian history 
should study the book itself. It is provided with ex- 
planations of words, lists of months, indices of subjects, etc., 
and can be recommended to the student with confidence, 

T. G. Pincus. 


A Forsorres Emrine (Vuaranacar). A Contribution to 
the History of India. By Rosert Sewer, Madras 
Civil Service (retired), M.R.A.S., F.R.G.8. (London = 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900.) 


Everyone interested in the history of the Deecan and 
Southern India will be grateful to Mr. Sewell for his latest 
contribution to this subject. The history of the great Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagar has hitherto been, practically, an 
unwritten chapter; and the author of the present work 
modestly states that this is intended “to form a foundation 
upon which may hereafter be constructed a regular history 
of the Vijayanagar empire. The result will perhaps seem 
disjointed, crude, and uninteresting; but let it be remem- 
bered that it is only a first attempt. I have little doubt 
that before very long the whole history of Southern India 


* One of the Amberst Colloction, 
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will be compiled by some writer gifted with the power of 
*making the dry bones live’: but meanwhile the bones 
themselves must be collected and pieced together, and my 
duty has been to try and construct at least the main 
portions of the skeleton.”’ 

This great empire, which lasted about 250 years, sprang 
into existence rather suddenly, about the year 1544 a.pD., 
and owed its origin to a combination of various Hindu states 
to check the wave of invasion by the Muhammadans under 
Muhammad Tughlaq of Delhi. The tiny principality of 
Anegundi became the nucleus round which rallied all the 
nations of the south, and the city of Vijayanagar, situated 
near Anegundi, and founded in the year 1336, on the 
southern bank of the River Tungabhadra, became the 
cupital of the new empire. 

Previous to this period the Hindus of the Deccan had 
been subject only to temporary raids by the Mubammadans 
from the north; but three years after its establishment, the 
new Hindu empire found itself confronted on the north 
by the Buhmani kingdom, which then became the repre- 
sentation of Muhammadan rule in Southern India. At the 
height of their power the Bahmani kings claimed sovereignty 
ever the Deccan, from the Tungabhadra river in the south 
to about lat, 21° in the north, and from Masulipatam on 
the east to Goa on the west. 

From this period till the extinction of the Vijayanagar 
empire wars were of frequent occurrence? between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Each of the Babmani kings 
considered it a point of honour to wage 4 jildd against the 
‘infidels’ of the states of Vijayanagar, Telingina, Orissa, 
ete, though victory was not always on the side of Islam. 
The Bahmani Dynasty, after lasting a little more than 170 
years, beeame broken up by its discordant elements; and 
the fragments resolved themselves into five independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms—Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Bidar, and Berar. These kingdoms were generally at war 
among themselves, and when not so engaged, one or other 
was raiding Vijayanagar territory. Consequently the 
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histories of each of these kingdoms and Vijayanagar have 
become so inextricably mixed up that it is impossible to 
write a complete history of any one of them without having 
that of all the others before one. For years past I have 
been engaged in translating Persian MSS. containing special 
histories of each of the Muhammadan dynasties of the 
Deccan; but, for the reason stated above, I have not yet 
been able to complete any one dynasty, except the Bahmani. 
These special histories are fairly plentiful, but unfortunately 
no history of Vijayanagur by a native of the country 
seems to have survived. This is not to be wondered at 
when we consider that the first act of the Muhammadans 
after taking a town was to destroy every temple and 
religious institution; just the places in which historical 
and other records would have been kept. In fact, the only 
Hindu records extant seem to be inscriptions recording 
grants of lands, which documents, when viewed as state 
papers, seldom yield us more than a few names and dates. 
Other information regarding Vijayanagar history is derived 
“from the scattered remarks of European travellers, and 
the desultory references in their writings to the politics 
of the inhabitants of India, partly from the summaries 
compiled by careful mediaeval historians, such as Barros, 
Conto, and Correa, who, to a certain degree interested in 
the general condition of the country, yet confined themselves 
mostly to recording the deeds of the European colonisers 
for the enlightenment of their European readers; partly 
from the chronicles of a few Muhammadan writers of the 
period, who often wrote in fear of the displeasure of their 
own lords.”* 

Notwithstanding the scantiness of the material to work 
upon, Mr. Sewell, by his well - known scholarship and 
industry, has produced a large and handsome volume, which 
will be acceptable to the general reader as well as to the 
deeper student of Indian history. The information derived 
from the sources above mentioned serves chiefly as on 
introduction to the most important portion of the work, 
which consists of two Portuguese chronicles, u translation 
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A FORGOT 


of which into English (made by Mr. Sewell himself) is now, 
for the first time, offered to the public. These are the 
chronicles of Taes, dated about 1520, and of Nuniz, 
composed about the year 1536 or 1537. These documents, 
as Mr. Sewell tells us in his preface, “possess peculiar 
and unique value; that of Taes, because it gives us a vivid 
and graphic account of his personal experiences at the 
great Hindu capital at the period of its highest grandeur 
and magnificence— things which I saw and came to know,’ 
he tells us—and that of Nuniz, because it contains the 
traditional history of the country gathered first-hand on 
the spot, and a narrative of local and current events of the 
highest importance, known to him either because he himself 
was present, or because he received the information from 
those who were so." 

Besides these, the author gives us @ translation of 
another highly interesting and important document, which 
‘consists of an extract from a letter written at Cochin, 
December 12, a.p. 1616, by Manuel Barradas, and recently 
found by Senhor Lopes amongst 4 quantity of letters 
preserved in the National Archives at Lisbon ” 

The narrative of Taes is quaint and realistic. He seems 
to have gone everywhere in the city without hindrance, 
and even penetrated to the inmer recesses of one of the 
principal temples. He says: © At the first gate are door- 
keepers, who never allow anyone to enter except the 
Brahmans who have charge of it, and I, because I gave 
something to them, was allowed to enter.” 

Fle describes the city as being of immense size, 80 that 
++ could not all be seen from any one spot, © but,” he adds, 
«I climbed a hill whence I could see a great part of it; 
T could not see it all, because it lies between several ranges 
of hills. What I saw from thence seemed to me as large 
as Rome, and very beautiful to the sight; there are many 
groves of trees within it, in the gardens of the houses, and 
many conduits of water which flow into the midst of it, 
and in places there are lakes (tangues) ; and the king has 
elose to his palace a palm grove and other rich-bearing 
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fruit-trees.”” He describes it as “the best provided city 
in the world,” all provisions being exceedingly plentiful 
und cheap. In the city three fowls were sold for one 
Janee—a coin worth a vintem (= 13, of a penny), and 
outside the city, he says, they gave four fowls for a vinfem. 

According to Taes, the wealth of the city and the amount 
of treasure amassed by the kings must have been enormous; 
and some idea of the beauty of its buildings can be gathered 
from the excellent photographs of the ruins given in the 
volume before us. 

The chronicle of Nuniz is for the most part a historical 
sketch ; and his information, being gleaned from Hindu 
sources, of course differs very much from the records of 
the same events as given by the Muhammadan historians. 
The most interesting portion of the narrative is his account 
of the great battle of Raichir, between Krishna Deva, 
king of Vijayanagar, and the Bijapur troops under Salabat 
Khan, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. The 
Muhammadans attributed their defeat on this occasion to 
the assistance given to the Hindus by Christovas de 
Figueiredo and his Portuguese sharpshooters, who, with 
their muskets, picked off every man of the garrison who 
exposed himself on the walls of the fort. But at the same 
time Salabat Khan is said to have had 500 Portuguese 
renegades fighting on his side, 

The absence of dates in the chronicle of Nuniz is a serious 
drawback, and his corruption of proper names is very 
confusing. It is to be regretted that Mr. Sewell did not 
substitute the proper spelling in every instance, instead of 
giving it only in footnotes when a name is first mentioned. 
For instance, Ydalleao — ‘Adil-Shah, Mafundo — Muhammad, 
Comdovy = Kondavid, Cotamuloco = Qutb-ul-Mulk, Bisnaga 
= Vijayanagar, and so on, 

Chapter xv deals with the downfall of the Vijayanagar 
empire and the destruction of ita beautiful capital, after the 
battle of Talikot, in which Rima Raya was totally defeated 
by the allied forces of the five Muhammadan kings of the 
Deccan, The story of the battle is taken from Firishtah ; 
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but further details might have gathered from other 
Persian histories, such as the Tazkarat-ul-Mulitk and Tarikh-i 
Muhammad Qutb-Shahi. The author of the former work— 
Rafi‘-ud-Din Shirazi—visited Vijayanagar ubout ten years 
after the battle of Talikot, and gives a description of the 
city and a brief historical sketch. One of the rubrics in his 
hook is as follows :—‘* Account of the great diamond which 
Hach (?) Talamraj! had given to Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan ; and 
when Jahan-Panah (‘Ali ‘Adil-Shah I) and Fath Khan 
entered the house of Rim Raj, they presented the above- 
mentioned diamond to Rim Raj.” 

Ii would be interesting to know whether this is the same 
diamond ‘as large as a hen’s egg” taken among other 
treasures in the sacking of Vijayanagar, and kept by “Ali 
‘Adil-Shah I. If so, it only returned to its former owner.? 

Another circumstance unnoticed by Mr. Sewell is the fact 
that Thrahim Qutb-Shah—one of the allies opposed to Rama 
Raya at the battle of Talikot—had, during his younger 
years, been obliged to fly for refuge to Vijayanagar, where 
he resided for seven years, and wus treated with the utmost 
kindness by Rama Raya, The story is fully told in the 
Tarikh-i Muhammad Qutb-Shabi. 

With these trifling exceptions, I have locked in vain for 
any fault to find with Mr. Sewell’s scholarly aud interesting 
work, which many a student will doubtless use as a standard 
hook of reference. Something might be said as to his 
spelling of proper names, but he disarms criticism on this 
subject by saying that he has “adopted a medium course 
between the crudities of former generations and the scientific 
requirements of the age in which we live.” He has not, 
however, adhered to this principle in his quotations from 
Briggs’ and Scott's translations of Firishtah, and in the 
Portuguese Chronicles: in these he has left unaltered 
“the crudities of former generations.” 


J. & Kriwe. 


® Doubtless maant for Achyuta Raya. 
* Bee p. 208 and Appendix A. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(October, November, December, 1900.) 


Ll Gesxerat Meerixes oF THE Roya. Asiatic Bociery. 
December 11, 1900.—Lord Reay im the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 

Professor A. Edwards, 
Kazi Azizuddin Ahmad, 
Dr. Paul Carus, 

The Rev. J. Tuckwell, 

Mr. R. P. Karkaria, 

Mr, FP. Ramadhar Avasthy, 
Mrs. Shrewsbury, and 
Mrs. CO. Ash 


were elected members of the Society. 


Brigade-Surgeon Oldham read a paper entitled “ Who 
were the Niigas? a Contribution to the History of Serpent- 
worship.” The author said that the Nagas of Manu and 
the epic poems, called by the Chinese pilgrims Dragons or 
Dragon Kings, appeared to be the Indian branch of that 
widespread family. He also explained that these Nagas 
were identical with the serpents Ahi, eto., of the “ Rigveda,” 
and gave several quotutions from the “Rigveda” in support 
of this, The author further showed that the Nagas of 
Indra’s heaven were the deified spirits of Naga or Asura 
chiefs, just as the Dwas were the deified spirits of Kshatriyas. 
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He also explained that the Naga demigods were represented 
as having a canopy, formed by the hoods of Nagas or cobras, 
over their heads; and that they are so distinguished i in the 
Buddhist ocolnhenes as also in the temples in which they 
are now worshipped in the Himalayas, The author also 
mentioned that Surya, the Hindu sun-god, has a similar 
canopy; and that, in addition to this, both Surya and the 
Naga demigods hold in their hands a chakra or discus, 
which represents the sun. In fact, the author considers 
that the Asuras or Nagas worshipped the sun, from whom 
they claimed descent; and that they were, in fact, the 
solar race. Many quotations from the “ Rigveda,” “ Maha- 
bharata,” etc., were cited in support of this, and also as 
evidence that some of the Naga or solar chiefs claimed 
divine honours as the sun-god personified. It was also 
mentioned that the only sacred snake in India is the cobra. 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, 
Dr. Hoey, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr, Raynbird, and Professor 
Rhys Davids took purt. 


Ui. Conrests or Fortion Onrentat Journats. 
I. Zerrecnmrr nex Devrscans Moncestixmmcras Gesecser, 
Band liv, Heft 2. 

Oldenberg (H.). Vedische Untersuchungen. 

Brooks (E. W.). A Syriac Fragment. 

Fell (W.). Siidarabische Studien. 

Jolly (J.), Zur Quellenkunde der Indischen Medizin. 

Horn (P.). Persische HSS, in (1 ‘onstantinopel. 

Horovitz (J.). Zar Geschichte yon der verschlagenen 
Dalila. 

Goeje (J. de). Siig. 

Fraenkel (8.). (LujoX. 


Heft 3, 
Foy (W.). Altpersisches und Neuelamisches, 
Braun (0.), Ein syrischer Bericht uber Nestorius. 
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_ Goldziher (1.). ‘Bemerkungen zu Huart's Ausgabe des 


Kitab al-bad’wal -ta'rich von al-Balchi. 
‘Foy (W.). Zur Xerxes-Inschrift von Vau. 
Winckler (HL). Sams-Gattin. 
Schulthess (Fr.). Uber den Dichter al Nagaai und einige 
Horn (P.). Persische HSS. in Constantinopel. 
Béhtlingk (0.). Uber einige Verbalformen mit vordach- 


Rv. 5, 1, L. 


_____—_ Eine Absurditit. 
Il. Vressa Ourertat Jovexar. Val. xiv, No. 3. 
Reichelt (H.). Der Frahang i oim. 
Kirste (J.). Zur Mahabharatafrage. 
Zachariae (Th.). Der indische Lexieograph Hugga. 
Krall (J.). Hin newer nubischer Konig. 
Winternitz (M.). Bemerkungen 7ur malaischen Volks- 
religion. 
IIL. Jovesan Astariave. Série 1s, Tome xvi, No. I. 


Dussaud (R.). Influence de la religion nosairi sur Is 
doctrine de Rachid-ad-din Sinan. 

Hoonacker (A. vin). Le traité du philosophe syrien 
Probus sur les premiers analytiques d’Aristote, ia 


Ill. Nores axp News. 


Dr. M. A. Stren thus writes to Mr. E. J. Rapson from 
Camp Khanarik, Kashgar (September 10, 1900) :— 

“IT have had a very interesting, though, of course, some- 
what fatiguing journey from Hunza onwards, Up to the 
Tughdumbash Pamir it was a succession of Alpine climbing 
tours. I was able to do useful topographical work on my 


way, passing rid Tashkurghan to the west of Mustagh Ata, 
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and then through the flooded Gez valley down into the 
plains. At Kashgar I had to make a long halt to prepare 
my caravan for the journey to Khotan and into the Takla- 
makan. The presence of Mr, Macartney, the representative 
of the Indian Government in Chinese Turkestan, was moat 
useful tome. I used my stay at Kashgar for archaeological 
excursions into the neighbourhood. At Khanui, a large 
ruined site to the north-east of Kashgar, I found a remarkably 
well-preserved stiipa and other remains, At Kashgar itself, 
two decayed mounds of large stiipas attest the antiquity of 
the place. Otherwise one might feel doubtful on this point, 
for neither old coins nor other antiquities are easily found 
there. The contrast to Khotan is striking in this respect. 

“IT am now marching along the desert to Yarkand, and 
thence to Khotan, where my real work is to begin, . . . . 
The Chinese officials, fortunately, have heard of Hiuen 
Tsiang ; and so it ean be explained to them that I am 
looking for the old places he describes. I may add, 
by-the-bye, that I could trace with ease at Tashkurghan 
all the localities he mentions in Sarikol (Kie-pan-to). Even 
the legends he heard survive.” 

Oman Kuayyam—Yet another edition of the Rubdiyat. 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. have issued a very neat little 
volume of Fitzgerald's translation, with a commentary by 
H. M. Batson and a biographical introduction by Professor 
E. D. Ross. 

Tus Taz Basy in toe Jaraka Boox.—In the Paficavudha 
Jataka (No. 55 in Bk. i) the Bodhisat, reborn as Prince 
Five-weapons, encounters the Ogre Hairy-grip. In the 
ogre’s hairy hide, arrows, sword, spear, and club all stick, 
but do not penetrate. The Bodhisat then hits with right and 
left hands and feet, and butts with his head in succession, 
sticking fast to the ogre at every attempt. The latter is 
60 impressed by his dogged pluck that he lets the prince go, 


and gets the usual admonition, 
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IV. Anorrioxs to THE Liprary. 


Presented by the India Office. 
Cousens (H.). List of Antiquarian Remains in HH. the 
Nizam’s Territories. 4to, Caleutia, 1900. 
Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma. 
Fol. Rangoon, 1900. 
Catalogue of India Office Library. Vol. u, pt. 2. By 
J. F. Blumhardt. Svo. London, 1900. 
Satow (Sir E. M.). The Voyage of Captain John Saris 
to Japan, 1614. (Haklayt Society.) 
Svo. London, 1900, 
Scott (J. G.) and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States. In four volumes. Vol. i, 
pts. 1 and 2. Svo. Rangoon, 1900. 
List of Archaeological Reports published under the 
authority of the Secretary of State, Government of 
India, Local Governments, etc., not included in the 
Imperial Series of such Reports. Fol. Caloutia, 1900. 
List of Proceedings, cte., India, 1859-1898. Preserved 
in the Record Department, India Office, London. 
Fol. London, 1900. 


Presented by the Editor. 

Lewis (Mra. A. 8.). Select Narratives of Holy Women 
from the Syro-Antiochene or Sinai Palimpsest, as written 
above the old Syriac Gospels by John the Stvlite, of 
Beth - Mari - Qanun, in A.D. 778. Syriac text and 

Studia Sinaitica, No. 1x. 


translation. 2 vols. 
4to. London, 1900. 


Presented by the Japanese Consulate. 
Masayhi (Count Matsukata). Report on the Post-Bellum 
Financial Administration in Japan. 8vo. ohio, 1900. 


Presented by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 
Haeckel (E.). The Riddle of the Universe. 
Svo. London, 1900. 
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Presented by the Authors. 

Tilbe (Professor H. H.), Pali Buddhism. 
Svo. Hangoon, 1900. 
Stem (M.A.). Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient 

Geography of Kasmir, and case wo! maps. 
Svo. Calewtta, 1899. 
Gratton (F. M.). Notes wpon the Architecture of China. 
Pamphlet. 4to. London, 1894. 
Sewell (R.). A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar). A 

Contribution to the History of India. 
Svo. London, 1900. 
Barth (A.). Bouddhisme, (Bull. des Rel, de I"Inde.) 
8vo. Paris, 1900. 
: Grundriss der Indo - Arischen Philologie. 
12 fase. 1896-1899. (Journal des Savants.) 

4to. Paris, 1900. 
Pope (Rev. G. U.). The 400 Lyrics: Purra-Nannirru. 
(Indian Antiquary.) dto. Bombay, 1900. 
Guidi (Professor I.). IL Testo Copto del Testamento di 
Abramo. I] Testamento di Isacco e il Testamento di 


Giacobbe. Svo. oma, 1900. 
Tha DoOung. Grammar of the Pali Language. In 4 vols. 
Vols, i, ii, and iii, 8vo. Caleutéa, 1899-1900. 


Jacob (Col. G.). A Handful of Popular Maxims. 
: Svo. Bombay, 1900. 
Foucher (A.). Etude sur lIconographie bouddhique de 


"Inde. Svo. Paris, 1900. 
D'Alviella (M, le Comte G.). Le Peigne liturgique de 
St. Loup. Svo. Bruxelles, 1900. 


Caland (Dr, W.). Altindisches Zauberritual. 
Roy. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1900. 
Presented by the St. Petersburg Academy. 

Tarenetzky (A.). Beitrige zur Skelet- und Schiidelkunde 

der Aleuten, Konaigen, Konai, und Koljuschen. 
| 4dto, Si. Petersbourg, 1900. 
Nachrichten der im Jahre 1898, ausgeriistete Expedition 
nach Turfan, Roy. 8vo. Sé, Peterahourg, 1899. 
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Leumann (E.). {iber eine von den unbekannten Literatur- 


sprachen Mittelasiens. Svo. Si. Peterahourg, 1900. 


Presented by Mrs. Phinmer. 
Newberry (P. E.), The Life of Rekhmara, vezir of Egypt 
under Thothmes III and Amenhetip II. 22 plates. 
4to, Westminster, 1900. 


Presented by Lady Hunter. 
Hunter (Sir W. W.). History of British India. Vol. 11. 
Svo. London, 1900. 


Presented by the Cambridge University Preas. 

Browne (E. G.). A Hand List of the Muhammadan 
MSS., including all those written in the Arabic character 
preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge- 

Ryo. Cambridge, 1400. 


Presented by the Colonial Office. 
Ceylon Blue Book for 189. Fol. Colombo, 1900. 


Presented by Lady Meuz. 
Budge (Dr. Wallis). Miracles of the Virgin Mary; Life 
of Hanna, ete, (Lady Meux Collection, Nos. 2-5.) 
4to. London, 1900, 


Presented by the Publishers. 

Ginmil (S.). Monte Singar, storia di un popolo ignoto, testo 
siro-caldeo e traduzione italiana. Svo. Homa, 1900. 
Griffith (R. T.). Texts of the White Yajurveds, translated 
with « popular Commentary. Svo. Henares, 1897. 
Mohammed Seghir ben Youssef. Mechra el Mella, 
Chronique Tunisienne (1705-1771), traduit en francais 
pur Victor Serres et Mohammed Lassam. 
| Svo. Paris, 1900, 
Charles (Rev. Dr. R. H.). The Ascension of Isainh, 
translated from the Ethiopic Version, together with the 
new Greek Fragment, the Latin Versions, and the Latin 
Translation of the Slavonic, edited with introduction. 
notes, and indices. Svo. London, 1900. 
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Fukuda (T.). Die gesellschaftliche und wirtechaftliche 
Entwickelung in Japan. Svo. Stuffgart, 1900. 
Vioten (G. van). Le Livre des Avares par Abou Othman 
Amr ibn Bahr al Djahiz, texte arabe. 
Svo. Leirde, 1900. 
Socin (A.). Diwan aus Centralarabien, gesammelt, iiberactz 
und erlaiitert. Theili: Texte nebst Glossen und Excurse. 
Theil ii: Ubersetzung. Roy. Svo. Leipizig, 1900. 
Omar Khayyam. The Rubsiyat, translated by E. Fitzgerald; 
with a Commentary by H. M. Batson and Biographical 
Introduction by E. D. Ross. 8vo. London, 1900. 
Streck (M.). Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den 
Arabischen Geographen. Teili. 8vo. Leiden, 1900. 


Presented by the Ministry of Publie Instruction, Paria. 
Si-Do-in-Dzou. Gestes de l’Officiant dans les Cérémonies 
mystiques dea sectes tendai et Singon (bouddhisme 
Japonais), d’aprés le commentaire de M. Horiou Toki, 
traduit du Japonais par 8. Kawamoura, avec introduction 
et annotations par L. de Millioué. Svo, Paris, 1899. 
Catalogue des Manuscrits Maxicains de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. Svo. Paris, 1899. 





Purchased, 
Pischel (R.). Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen. (Grun- 
driss der Indo-Arischen Sprachen, Bd. i, Heft 8.) 

Roy. vo. Sirasabwrg, 1900. 

Geiger (W.). Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen. 
Svo. Strassburg, 1901. 
Hardy (Professor E.}. Netti-Pakarana, with extracts from 
Dhammapela’s Commentary. Svo. London, 1902. 


JOURNAL 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Avr, VIUI.—Enmotional Religion in Islam as affected by Muste 
and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of the [hyd 
‘Tam ad-Din of al-Ghazzali with Analysis, Annotation, 
and Appendices. By Duncan B. Macpowatp, Hartford, 
Conn. 


TransLator’s Note on Music 1x Renatiox To Emorion. 


“ Woosorver is harmonically composed delights in harmony; 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those heads 
which declaim against all Church-Musick. For my own 
part, not only from my obedience but my particular Genius, 
I do embrace it: for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes In me 
a deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplation of the 
First Composer.” This is the confession of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and in that confession races the farthest apart 
join. The influence of music on the soul, the emotions it 
stirs, the fears and hopes it excites, all peoples, all climates, 
all ages have known. The negro at his camp-mecting, the 
darwish at his dhikr, are here kin with the English scholar 
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and physician. For him it may not have been such a cata- 
leptic ecstasy as befalls tho negro or the darwish, but the 
cause Was one and the easentinl nature, All religions have 
drawn strength and exaltation from this which lies at the 
root of all religion; it has ever kindled and fed the flame 
of devotion. The one could picture it to himself as “a 
sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in 
the ears of God”; the other can but ignorantly feel it 
working on his heart and soul, and sweeping him far from 
all the bonds of mind and thought. The unknown opens 
before him and clothes itself with his fancy. Whatevor 
be the music that he hears, coming with music's vague 
yearning and sense of wrong and loss, it brings to him 
his own wild thoughts. To him, as to Sir Thomas Browne, 
music is one; all leads to God, the God of the swaying, 
restless heart, not of the steadfast mind. He knows how 
it speaks in universal terms; how its beauty is the beauty 
of the sunset, not of a painting; how to it belong no clear 
outlines, but the mind which we bring limits and gives it 
form. The tides of ita sens that act towards eternity meet 
no bar, break upon no shore, In it is limitless possibility, 
feeling apart from thought, a golden clime with the ever 
changing, melting towers of a dream city. One emotion 
floats over into another, its kin. The strands of life twist 
and twine, each with each. Melodies of sensuous love come 
to express the worship of the Divine: musical phrases that 
speak the fear of man come to speak the awe of the 
Unknown. And when to the breadth of music is joined 
the wide solution of the meaning of Arabic words, the 
bounds of possibility are opened, and dreamy suggestion 
comes in place of thought. Then a love-poem may turn to 
4 song of pure concent when heard with fitly tempered ears. 

Sir Thomas Browne has touched this quivering nerve with 
the fingerjof genius. The negro camp-meeting has often 
been described from without, and some have even tried to 
analyze it from within, The fantastic orgies of darwishes, 
dancing, howling, barking, and the rest—has not every 
Eastern traveller essayed upon them his pen, if not his 





ridicule? It still remains to see them from within as they 
appeared to the sympathetic eyes of a great theologian who 
had himself part in them, and who applied the methods of 
science to the analysis of emotional effects. To transmit 
and interpret his results to Western readers is my object 
hore. I trust that I have not met either the dream of the 
mystic or the intellectual subtilties of the scholastic with any 
lack of sympathy. There is much here that will require 
from the reader a healthy historical sense, much that will 
seem of kin to the wildest dreams of delirium ; yet it should 
not be forgotten that our generation has seen a formal 
defence of the schoolmen, and that Lord Tennyson in his 
“ Ancient Sage” has described and professed a perception 
through ecstasy that differs in nothing from the wa/d of the 
Muslim saint. 

Finally, I would ask the indulgence of the Arabist if 
Ihave not in all cases succeeded in grasping or adequately 
rendering the intricacies of my thealogian’s thought and 
style, and the indulgence of the non-Arabist if I have left 
in darkness any point necessary to his understanding. The 
notes could often have been made much longer und more 
minute in detail. But while I trust that sufficient has been 
done for the explanation of the text, T have endeavoured 
to keep the commentary within bounds, adding, however, 
such references a8 might form at least a beginning for further 
research. For an account of al-Ghazzali himself I would 
refer to my paper on his life and religious experiences and 
opinions in vol. xx of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. It forms an almost necessary introduction to the 
present translation. 








The Book of the Laws of Listening to Musie and Singing and 
of Ecstasy. It is the Eighth in the Section of Customs 
in The Book of the Re-vivifying of the Sciences of the 
Faith. 





Ix the Name of God, the Merciful, Compassionate One. 


Praise belongeth unto God? who hath consumed the hearts 
of His chosen in the fire of His love, and hath enslaved 
their thoughts and their souls in longing unto meeting Him 
and looking upon Him, and hath fixed their sight and their 
insight upon consideration of the beauty of His presence 
until they have become drunken with inbreathing of the 
breeze that tells of union, and their hearts are distraught 
and confounded with considering the praises of Majesty, 
and they see not His equal in existence, visible and invisible, 
and are not mindful of aught except Him in The Two 
Abodes.t If a form presents itself to their sight, their 
insight passes to Him that formed it: and if a melody 
strikes upon their ears, their secret thoughts pass hastily 
to the Beloved ; and if there come to them a voice disturbir o 
or disquieting or moving or making to sorrow or making 
joyous or making to long or stirring up, that they are 
disturbed is only unto Him, and that they are moved is only 
by Him, and that they are disquieted is only on account 
of Him; their sorrow is only in Him, and their longing is 


" I translate from the edition of Cairo, 1302. I have ales employed the 
commentary of the Sayyid Murtadi (referred to hereafter as BM.), Jthaf as- 
Site, 10 vols., Cairo, 1411. The Book translated comes in vol, vi, pp. 454—ond. 
* Strictly ‘the merciful Rabmin," but th the word wis o proper name 
for God, standing beside Allah, even before | ohammad, yet the ws in Jelim 
is rather as I have rendered it. It is not a proper name, but an epithet noun. 

a] y aut Sete B- Ci5e, tranalaten prietee te God, but by dy he seems to 
mean only on ne » ejaculatory wsertion, not a prayer, awd, See his letter 
to Fleischer in aovelee firay 2 ll » Where he exp fa that way kis ring 


mertioa ts plein f Liagdens, fp 8 Lae The ets braving re 
eT: rom al- aWi, i, p. . The oreci f 
the Bameaie and the Hasmdata baa Font mach di end ‘slim ievinet 


: . by M 

Bee, for sage! ark the elaborate examination in al-Bajari's Shey : | 

al~‘meitenm (Cairo, a-a, 1303). on ‘jars Sherk on the Aifaya 

éthine. Two Abodes are this world and that which is to come, adt-dungd wal. 
ina. 
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only unto that which is with Him, and their being aroused 
is only for Him, and their coming and going is only around 
Him, From Him is their hearing and unto Him is their 
listening, and He hath locked their eyes and ears from aught 
besides Himself. They are those whom God hath chosen 
to be his Saints and has separated from His chosen ones and 
His peculiar ones. And blessing be upon Muhammad, who 
was sent with His message, and upon his Family and 
Companions, leaders and guides in the truth, and much 
Peace !! 

Lo! hearts and inmost thoughts are treasuries of secrets 
and mines of jewels. Infolded in them are their jewels like 
as fire is infolded in iron and stone, and concealed lke as 
water ig concealed under dust and loam. There is no way 
to the extracting of their hidden things save by the flint 
and steel of listening to music and singing, and there 1s no 
entrance to the heart save by the ante-chamber of the ears. 
So musical tones, measured and pleasing, bring forth what 
is in it and make evident ite beauties and defects. For 
when the heart is moved there is made evident that only 
which it contains like as a vessel drips only what is in it. 
And listening to music and singing is for the heart a true 
touchstone and a speaking standard; whenever the soul 
of the music and singing reaches the heart, then there stirs 
in the heart that which in it preponderates. Since, then, 
the heart is by nature obedient to the ears, to the degrees 
that its secret things plainly show themselves through them 
and its defects are uncovered by them and its beauties made 
evident, an explanation 1s needed of what has been said with 
regard to listening to music and singing and with regard 
to ecstasy, and also a statement of what advantages are in 
these things and what disadvantages and of what is recom- 
mended in them of laws and modes, and of what pertains 


1 On the Muslim theory and practice of benediction on the Prophet and others, 
sae Goldziher in ZDMG., 1, pp. 97 €. My translations here make no attempt 
to be final on a very difficult question. ar o tine I do not tramelite these « 
henedietory formulac at all. tha Sharh of ol-Bajari cited above sugyeats that 
this also is an sesertion to be translated, * Benediction is upon « - - + BOs it 
is ikAdGrE and not inaha’i. 
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to them of disagreement. on the part of the learned as to 
their being either forbidden or allowed. We will expound 
that in two chapters: the first as to the allowableness of 
listening to music and singing, and the second as to its 
laws and the effects which music and singing produce upon 
the heart, consisting of ecstasy, and upon the members of 
the body, consisting of dancing and crying out and tearing 
of garments. 


I. 


The First Chapter, treating of the disagreement of the learned ia 
to the allowableness of Listening to Music and Singing, anil 
reveciing the truth as fo that allowableness, 


1. 


A statement of the sayings of the learned and of the Sifis 
as to its being lawful or forbidden. 

Know that the listening comes first, and that it bears os 
fruit a state in the heart that is called ecstasy ; and ecstasy 
bears as fruit a moving of the extremities of the body, either 
with a motion that is not measured and is called agitation or 
with a measured motion which is called clapping of the 
hands and swaying of the members, Let us, then, begin 
with the rule us to listening—it comes first—and we will 
adduce with regard to it those sayings which express clearly 
the views which have been held on it. Thereafter, we will 
mention what points to its permissibility, and follow that up 
with an answer to what has been Inid hold of by those who 
assert that it is forbidden. 

As for the adducing of views, the Qadi Abi-t-Tayyib 
at-Tabari’ has related from ash-Shafi'i? and Malik and 


' Aba-t-Tayyib; 4.450, Sea Witstenfeld’s Seha@iten, No. 303, pp. 263 ff. 

* Ash-Shafitt; d. 204. For his life sce Wilstenfel, pp. 29 i. and for 
a remark on his attitude to music, p.41. The SM, bea Cua the book here 
mentioned, Kitts ddah al-gadi, ia purt of the Kitab i-cmm, No. 0 on p. 45 of 
Wist. On rejecting of testimony, ace note below. | 
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Abi Hanifa and Sufyan and a number of the learned, 
expressions which indicate that they viewed it as forbidden. 
He said, “Ash-Shafi'l (may God have merey on him!) 
said in The Book of the Laws of giving Judgment, ‘Singing 1s 
a sport which is disliked and which resembles what is false ; 
he who meddles much with it is light of understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ ” Further, the Qadi Abu-t- 
Tayyib said, “That a man should listen to a woman who is 
not within the prohibited degrees of kinship is unlawful 
according to the followers of Ash-Shafi', equally whether she 
is in plain view or behind a curtain, is free or a slave.” 
Further, he said, “ Ash-Shafit (may God be well pleased 
with him!) said, ‘If the possessor of a slave-girl eather men 
together to listen to her, he is of light understanding, you 
shall reject his testimony.’ And he narrated further from 
ash-Shafi't: “He disliked beating time with a atick [gadih |, 
and was wont to say that freethinkers' made use of that 
to divert their attention from hearing the Qur'an. And 
ash-Shafi'7 said, ‘On account of tradition, playing at back- 
gammon is disliked more than playing on any kind of 
musical instrument. And I do not like playing at chess; 
T dislike all the games which men play, because play does 
not belong to the actions of the people of religion and manly 
virtue’ [muri’a], And as for Malik? (may God have merey 
on him !), he has forbidden singing. He said, ‘ When a man 
buys 4 slaye-girl and finds that she is a singer, then it is his 
duty to send her back.’ That is the view of the rest of the 
people of al-Madina except Tbrahim b. Sa‘'d*® alone. And 


i Zindige, a very general term. Tho GM. interpreta it of those who hold by 
no law ak Ph the eternal pre-existence of the world. Very frequently it 
means those who externally profes Telim, bat do not believe in their hearts. 
Seo Hunrt, Les Zindige en dro wnuloen, Eleventh Congress of Orientalists, 


part iti, pp. 60 ff. = Nie 
¢ Malik b, Anus al-Himyart al-Madant; d. 179. Wiistenield’s an-Nawawi, 
pp. 430 # On his relation to music and singing, sed also Goklzihear, Muh. 
Wiudinn; i, p. 79, nite. | . | 

+ Thrahim b. Sa‘d b. Ibrahim 6. ‘Abd ar-Rabman b. ‘Awf al-Qurasht 
az-Zubri Aba Ishaq al-Madant Nazil Baghdad; 108-165, He was ane of the 
shaykhs of ash-Shafl"l, und handed down traditions espe ally from Thn Shihab 
ax-Zubri. The 8M. hasa lengthened notice of him under this occurrence, gir 
oye of his love of music and singing and of his interviews with ar-Hashid 





as for Abii Hanifa' (may God be well pleased with him!), 
he disliked it and made hearing singing a sin; and so all the 
people of al-Kifa, Sufyan ath-Thawri? and Hammad? and 
Ibrahim‘ and ash-Sha'bi® and the rest.” 

All this the Qadi Abii-t-Tayyib at-Tabari has adduced. 
But Abi Talib al-Makki* adduced the allowableness of 
listening to music and singing from a number of the first 
believers. He said, “Of the Companions, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ja‘far’ and ‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubayr® and al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba? and Mu‘awiya™ and others listened to music 
and singing.” He said further, “Many of the excellent 
first. believers, both Companions and Followers," have done 
that along with pious works.” And he said, “ The people 
of al-Hijaz with us in Makka did not cease to listen to 
music and singing eyen in the most excellent of the days 
of the year, and these are The Few Days™ in which God 


| Aba Hanifa an-Nu‘min b. Thabit; 80-150. Ibn Kholl,, iii, 555 #2: Ibn 
Hojar al-Haytami al-Makki (d. 973), 4/-Aayrdt al-hesand?, Cairo, 1304. 

* Gufyin ath-Thawri; 95-161. Ibn Khall., i, p- 476; an-Naw., pp. 286 if. 
For anecdotes of him, see Kosegarten'’s Chrestomathia Aradien, pp: 61 f., and 
Lawagih of ash-Sha‘rin, vol. i, pp. 38 ff, of ed. of Cairo, 1316, F 

* Aba Isma‘il Hommid b. Abi Sulayman Muslim: d.120, Ibn Ehall., iii, 
p- 604, 0.5; an-Naw., p. 135. 

* Thrahim b. Yazid an-Nakha‘i al-Kafi: d. 06. An-Now., pp. 185 if. 

4 amie b. Sharibil ash-Sha‘hi; 104.4. Ibn Qutayba, Asti alma aris, 

oe 
ri The anthor of the Quit al-guliti: d. 366. See note 2 on p- Ol of Life of 

1-Ghazzili (Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. x), 

* ‘Abd Allih b, Ja‘iar b. Abi Talib; d. 80. An-Naw., pp. 337 ff.; Ibn Qui., 
it. The 3M. gives some details as to his love of music mnging. Gee, too, 
a story about him and his singing-girl ‘Ammira given by Derenbourg and Spiro 
in their CArestomathie from the Anrdg al-cvhwog of a) - Big. | 

* ‘Abd Allah b. 30 Selaa b. al-‘Awwim, killed by al-Hajjaj in Mecen in 73; 
An-Naw., pp. 241 ff.; Ibn Qut., pp. 112 # ; Gestreminc im JA., me | 
ix, 289, 385; x, 39,137. The SM, agnin gives further details on his Jove of 
musi«. 

* Al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba b. Abi “Amir ath-Thagali; d. 50, An-Naw., 
PP. O72, misprinted 476, £. 

, Mu‘iwiya b. Abi Sufyan al-Umoawi, the Khalifa: d. ao, 

"The Companions are those contemporaries of Muhammad who came into 

n contact with him os believers, and who died aa believers; the Followers 
af Tiii‘dn) are those who received traditions directly irom Companions. The 

M. comments to the extent of six larre quurto pages, 
* The refermnce is to Qur'an, ii, 190: And remember God for a fee days. On 


Lexicon, md» *DD, p. 1,07le, identifies these with the py mae es 
(p. 1,539) as the 11th, 12th, and 13th, the three days after the 10th, the day 
smcrifice, when the flesh of the victims was cut into strips and dried in tha cant 
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@ihded His servants to remember Him, such as the days 
iyJashriq. And the people of al-Muadina, like the people 
F-<ka, have not ceased persisting in listening to music 
d@finging up to this our time. We have known Abu 
Hin the Qadi,' who had slave-girls who chanted in 
pale and whom he had prepared to sing to Sufis.” And 
he “hid further, “ ‘Ata’ had two slave-girls who chanted, 

: “his brethren were wont to listen to them.” And he said 
fugp rt, “ They said to Abfi-l-Hasan b. Salim," ‘How dost 
iB, forbid listening to music and singing when Junayd* 
att, Sari as-Saqati? and Dhii-n-Niin * were wont to listen ?° 
Then he said, ‘ And how have I forbidden music and singing 
when those that are better than I bave allowed it and 
listened to it?’ And ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far at-Tayyar’ was 









other explanations of the name are also given, But in this passage in al-Ghaaeali 
‘The Few Days’ and the ‘Days of Tashriq’ do not seem to cover one 
another, and al-Baydiwi (an Qur., ii, 199) seems to extend the term wy 
at-tashrig to cover the 10th of Dhii-l-bijja, See, too, al-Hérini’s thar, 


p. 433 of translation. 

t Aba Marwin Muhammad b. *Uthmin h, Khilid b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah 
bh. al-Walld b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affin al-Madanl Nazil -Mukka; d. 241. 

7 Abi Muhammad ‘Ata b. Abi Rabi Aslam al-Mukki al-Qurashi; d. 114, 
14, 177 An-Naw., pp. 422 f. 

b Aba-l-Haan “Al b. Salim al-Basri, one of the shaykhs of Aba ‘Talib 
al-Makki, the author of the Quf al-guiih, He t referred to elaewhere in this 
book and in Ibn Khull., iii, p a, 

4 Aba-l-Qasim al-Junoyd b, Mobammad; d. 297, 96. [bn Khall., i, p. 338, 
and Life of al-Ghazzilt, a de Sacy ater Jimi in Mefices f Ertr., xu, 

. 426 f.; Lawdgih of ush-Sha‘rini, pp. 67 i. 

a yal b. ai Machel aa-Saqati tare and shaykh of the above) ; d. 256, 67. 


DP Abacl' Feet Thawbin b, Thrihim Dha-n-Nim al-Misri; d, 245, 46, 48? 
Al-Quahayri, Riadls, p. 10 of ad. of Cairo, 1904; Ton Ehall., i, pp. 291 if. ; 


ois, saps eee ape ger it Gi gion t 902. Ay 
1 This is the grandson of Abi }alib reterre: in | on Pp. ’ Af 
OFF is bn a lanes of Jafar aod mart ot Aba) Allah, He was also called 


ia “ieee : 
-[-Jandioya. For an account of how he guimed these names, after hia 


death. ses the notioe of him in an-Naw., pp. 193 f. Legend continued to grow 
aya him, for among the Indian Miselims he has become a Jinni who 
fo al-Husayn before he was killed and offered his assistance; he is 
{so invoked for magiral purposes, and is the reputed author of the book al-Jayr 
Life, p. 118, note 2); see Herklots’ Qunson-e-Tsides, pp. 166 and 380, and 
‘Ha Arabion Nights, tii, p. 115. Af- Taywir occur also im the Fihrist, 
O16, na a ingad of “All b, Iema'll b. Mithum, but is considered by the editors 
io be an error for af-Tammar. As this “Ali alve was a Shi'ite the name may 
be right. DAd-l-JandAayn is the name of u Jinni in the TAusane and One 
Nights, N. 863. See, too, Goldziher’s article Usher Dual-titel in the Winner 
. will, p. 325 and note. 
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ja- w = 
wont to listen, and he only forbad sporting and \ "(vying 
in listening. And it is related from Yahya b. Mgalidh' 
that he said, ‘We miss three things and do not see spem, 
and I shall not see them increase save little, beauty |pwiace 
with modesty, beauty of speech with honesty, and y\duty 
of brotherliness with abiding by duty.’” And I gs 
some books this very thing related from al-Hirit™ 
Muhasibi,? and it shows that he permitted listenin! 
music and singing in spite of his asceticism and piety tin 
atrenuousness and energy in religion. Further he id, 
“Ton Mujahid" was not wont to accept an invitation exd@pt 
there was to be music and singing.” And more than one 
has narrated that he said, “ We gathered together to 








.& banquet, and along with us were Abii-l-Qisim b.. bint 


Mani‘* and Abii Bakr b. Da’id® and Ibn Mujahid with 
others their like, and there was music and singing there. 
Then Ibn Mujahid began to urge on Ibn bint Mani‘ against 
Ibn Da’tid as to listening to the singing. And Ibn Da’ad 
said, ‘My father related from Ibn Hanbal® that he disliked 
listening to music and singing, and my father disliked it, 
and I hold the view of my father.” Then Abi-l-Qasim 
b. bint Mani’ said, ‘As for my grandfather Ahmad b, bint 


‘jtbit Zakariya Yabyi b. Mu‘idh or-Rasi, d, 258, Al-Quehayri, Ris‘, 
p- 20; Ibn Khall., iv, Bp. Bl ff, 

* Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Hirith b. Asad ul-Mubasihi: 243, Seo note in Life, 
P91. Thn Khall., i, p, 366, gives this saying as his, 

* The 8M. is in donbt as to who is meant here, According to him it muy 
be Aba ‘Abd Allih b, Mujahid, the shaykh of the Mutukallime and the shayk! 
of the Qigi Abt Bakr al-Baqilani id. 403; see Schreiner, Zur Geechiehés de 
Aa*aritenthome, - r 103 f.); 29-Subki gives his biography in the agal. 
This Aba ‘Abd q lah appears to be the same ‘Able Abbas b. Mujahid 
at-Ti't al-Baeri, an immediate pupil of al-Ash‘arl; seo Schreiner, pp. $2 and 
10G.. Schreiner refers to [bn idan, Mug. od. of Bilag, p. 382, and the 
Milal of Thn Harm. Or it may be Aba Bakr Abmad b, Mécd-b. al-cAbbae b. 
al~Mujabiet al~ Miugri® al-Baghdads, d. 324; ad-Daragutni (d. 385- Ibn Ebull., 
1, B #00, note 1; ti, p. 239; and Wiistenfeld, SeAd/.. p. 14) narrated from 
him: ee om him Wistenfeld, Sehdf, pp. 1324; Ibn. Khall’ 1 p. 27; iii, 
Pp. 16, 18. 

* Aba-1-Qisim ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abel al-"Aziz eibt feon of the 
daughter) Abmod b, Mani* al-Haghawi; d, 317. Ibn Khall., Apt A n. 6. 

"ph Bakr ‘Abd Allah b, Abi Da'td Sulayman (Wate Schif., p. 90} 
» neo oe as-Sijintiint: 230-316 (the SM. has $10). Bee Wiisten., car, 
PP. 420 i. 

* Abmad b, Hanbal; 4.241, See Patton, dined ihn Hambel and the Mihua. 
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Mani‘,! he told me from Salih b. Ahmad? that his father 
used to listen to the voice of Ibn al-Khabbaza.’* Then said 
Tbn Mujahid to Ibn Da'td, ‘Don’t bother us with your 
father’; and to Ibn bint Mani‘, ‘Don’t bother us with your 
grandfather. What do you say, Abii Bakr, of one who 
recites a verse of poetry; is it unlawful?’ Ibn Da’td said, 
‘No’ ‘And if he has a beautiful voice, is it unlawful for 
him to recite it?’ He said, ‘No.’ ‘And if he recite it, and 
recite more than one and shorten in it that which is long 
and lengthen in it that which 1s short, is it unlawful?’ He 
said, ‘I am not equal to one devil ; then how should I be 
equal to twor’” Further he said, “‘ Abii-l-Hasan al- 
‘Asqalani, the black, one of the Saints, was wont to lsten 
to music and singing and to be distracted with longing 
thereat, and he wrote a book about it, and overthrew in that 
book those who blame music; and, similarly, a number have 
written to overcome those blaming it.” 

Further it is related from one of the Shaykhs that he 
said, “I saw Aba-l-‘Abbas al-Khadir® (peace be upon 


Aba Jafar Ahmad b, Mani‘ b. ‘Abd or-Rabmiin al-Baghawi, the deaf ; was 
cousin {ibn ‘amm af Ishig b. [brahim b. ‘Ald ar-Rahmin al-Baghawi ; 
eotiled ot B si and passed on traditions trem al-Rukhiri (d. 256); 160-244. 

5 Aba-l-Fadl Salih b. Abmad b. Hanbal ; 203-266, See Putten. by index. 

s Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya b. Zakariya al-Hachdadi, 
the poet, He was a contemporary of Abmad b. Hanbal, a5 is ree a ihe 
following stories told hy the 8M. Une goes back to his son Salih, who sail : 
uy] to like to listen to singing, bat my father disliked it. And TI mude 
an appointment one night with Ibn Khabbaza, anil be waited with me till I kuow 
that my father was asleep, and then he began to sing. But I heard a sound ni 
the roof, and went up and saw my futher there listening to the pi ny, Behe his 
ekirt tucked under his arm, stepping out on the roof as thoagh he were icing."* « 
The second story fos hack to his other aon ‘ibd Allah. He anid: "* I used 
to invite Tin Khobbim, but my father forbad us to have singing; 60 I used, 
whenever he was with me, to hide him from my father that he might not hear. 
And be came one night to me and was chanting (ima yapiily). And my futher 
had need of something with us—we were in it by-atreet—and heard [hn Khabbara 
chanting, and something in his chanting struck him, And I went out ta see, aunt 
there was my father striding to and fro, #0 T shut the deur and went in again. 
In the morning he said, ‘My little son, when it is like that, this sgentin 
bald) 1 at TP rae this Ibn Kbabbisa the Aba Bakr Mubamma 
b. ‘Abd Allah nl-"Abdi who was a contemporary of Aba-l-Walld Muslim? See 
the Diwan of the Intter ed. by de Goaye, PP- 244, 253. I can find no other 

oscible reference. | | 
et this is the Abi-l-Hasan al-‘Asqalini of Thn Ehall., i, 410, he wae 
m contemporary of the waxir henge who died 252, Some MSS. of the 
etouhis give his kwnya os Abi-1- hay. 
Oe a Kha ay oT: an-Naw., pp- 228 #.;  ath-Thadabi, 


ho + sae Tho Gut, ; ay 
Qises ai-anliyd, pp. 189 ff. af a. af Cairo, 1295. Also Goldzther, fred, 


Philot., ii, pp. bsiv, 1, snd Zusan, ¥, 332. 
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him!) and I said to him, ‘What do you say concerning 
this listening to music and singing as to which my comrades 
disagree?’ Then he said, ‘It is slipperiness itself; only 
the feet of the learned stand firm upon it” Further it is 
related from Mimshid ad-Dinawari'! that he said, “I saw 
the Prophet (may God bless him and give him peace!) in 
sleep and said, ‘OQ Apostle of God, do you blame anything 
in this listening to music and singing ?’ He said, ‘I do not 
blame anything in it, but say to them that they open before 
it with the Qur'an and close after it with the Qur’an.’” 
Further it is related from ‘Tahir b. Bilal al-Hamdani al- 
warrag *—he was of the people of science—that he said, 
“I was in retreat’ in the great Mosque of Judda by the sea 
and saw one day a gathering of people who were repeating 
and listening to poetry in one of the sides of the Mosque. 
Then I blamed that in my heart and said to myself, ‘In one 
of the houses of God they repeat poetry!’ Then I saw the 
Prophet of God (may God bless him and give him peace !) 
that night, and he was sitting in that place and by his side 
was Abu Bakr as-Siddiq (may God be well pleased with 
him !),and lo! Abii Bakr was repeating some poetry and the 
Prophet was listening to him and laying his hand upon his 
breast Like one in an ecstasy at that. Thon I said in my soul, 
‘It behoved me not to have blamed those that were listening 
to poetry, for here is the Apostle of God listening and Abi 
Bakr repeating.’ Then I turned to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, ‘This is truth in truth,’ or he said, ‘truth of truth 4— 
I am not certain which.” F urther, al-J unayd said, “ Grace 
descends upon this gathering on three occasions,—at eating, 
for they do not eat except from need: at conversation, for 
they do not talk together except at assemblies of the upright ; 


' Aba ‘All Mohammad b, o-Hosayn, known as Mimshad (F) ad-Dinawari, 
was a pupil of al-Junayd, and d. 219, Al-Qush., p. a1; Thn Khall.. iii, 
p. d85 > Ali-l-Mabaain, ji, p- 187; Lawagid, p. $1. . 

? The 8M. reads 6. Tila), and remarks that in some MSS it is Tahir b. Bilal 
b. Balbal, and that it isso in the Gat, I know nothing more about him. 

* Keon eei*‘tafiton = on Paibif we Lane, Lericon, p. 23,1094, and Lista, si, 
sy ; yr ath-Shirisi, Tonhih, od. ve gh Pp. 68 f. 

vagy H-bagg, or Augy min hagy. It appears to méan, This is obeolulely 
frue, bat whethen in atta the bas arty 3 Seal tha drenin-thacot ane -s 
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and at listening to music and singing, for they hear with 
ecstasy und witness to truth.” Further, from Ibn Jurayj' 
it is related that he was wont to allow listening to music and 
singing, and that it was said to him, “ Will this be brought 
on the day of resurrection among thy good deeds or thy evil 
decds?"”? And he said, “ Neither in the good deeds nor the 
evil deeds, for it is like idle talk; and God Most High has 
said, God will not blame you for idle talk tn your oat ? 
(Qur., ii, 225; v, 91]. 

This is what is adduced of sayings and of the search for 
truth in tradition. Then, whenever anyone examines deeply, 
he finds sayings contradicting one another, and is left 
confused or inclining to one of the sayings through his 
desire; and all that means failure, But truth should rather 
be sought in its own way, and that is by examining into 
the legal sources of prohibition and permission just as we 
ehall now do. 





A statement of the things which show that Listening to 
Music and Singing is allowable. 

Know that the meaning of the saying that listening to 
music and singing is unlawful is that God Most High has 
Inid it under penalty. And that is a thing that cannot be 
known by simple reason, but by report and knowledge of 
the laws, which are limited to statute [nass]* and to analogy 
[ qignis | from what is fixed by statute. I mean by statute 


1 Aba-l-Walid ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-* Aziz b. Juruy) al-Qurnshi al- Unawi 
al-Makis: 4.150, An-Naow., p. 787; Ibn Khall., ii, p. 116. 

® Nase thus includes Qur'an and Suana ; in Swine ore three divisions, gawd, 
FL al hast, ing by silence. The Saver indicated bc Be ge in Aadith, 
‘The basea of Must = law are four, Qur'an, Sunae, Qiyay, and [jma", or the 
srecment of the Muslim Church on any point, Here ~Ghazsali omite Jjuut*, 
hut it is it which in the long run tins bromght otoat the triumph of his views. 
Qur'an + Gunna = the Bible; [jmd* = the Church; Reason is represented ver 
fechly by Qiyts A sod statement of the four base i given by Snowe 
Hurgronje in ‘ des 


his bot. Le droit Mraniman in the Revue de I’ 
: Cn ol-(rhoceill’s attitude towards 


religions, tome sarvil, pp. | #. and 174 ff. 
Qiyas, see Guldziber, ‘De Zahiriten, pp. 152 ff. 
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what he (whom may God bless and save!) has made plain 
by his speech or action; and by analogy, the meaning that 
is to be understood from his expressions and actions. And 
if a statute does not exist with regard to this thing, and 
an analogy from something fixed by statute cannot be 
upheld with regard to it, then the saying that it ia forbidden 
is void, and it remains an action in which there is no sin, 
like the rest of permitted things. But the forbidding of 
listening to music and singing is not shown by statute nor 
by analogy; that such is the case, will be evident through 
our answer to the proofs of those who incline to its being 
forbidden. Then, whenever the answer to their proofs is 
complete, our object will be sufficiently attained; but we 
go further, and say that both statute and analogy, 8 
a whole, indicate its allowableness. 

As for analogy, in singing there are joined ideas which, 
separately first and then as a whole, must be examined; 
for in it there is hearing of a sound, pleasant, measured, 
having a meaning to be understood, moving the heart. 
The general description is that it is a pleasant sound ; then ° 
the pleasant is divided into measured and not measured ; 
and the measured is divided into what has o meaning to 
be understood, such as poems, and what has not, snch os 
the sounds produced by lifeless substances and by other 
animals than mun. 

And hearing a pleasant sound ought not to be forbidden 
in respect that it is pleasant, but is lawful by statute and 
by analogy. By analogy, because it can be reduced to 
& pleasing of the sense of hearing by perception of that 
which is assigned exclusively to that sense. Man has reason 
and five senses; and to each sense belongs a perception, 
and in the things perceived by that sense is what gives 
pleasure. The pleasure of sceing is in the beautiful things 
seen, such as greenness, flowing water, or a fair face, and, 
in general, all beautiful colours which are opposed to what 
is disliked “of dull ugly colours. Smelling has pleasant 
scents, and these are opposed to disagreeable stenches, Taste 
has pleasant foods, such as pravy-meat and sweet-ment, and 
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sour things, und these are opposed to nauseous bitters. 
Touch has the pleasure of softness and tenderness and 
smoothness, and these are opposed to roughness and jagged- 
ness, And reason has the pleasure of knowledge and 
science, and these are opposed to ignorance and stupidity. 
So, too, the sounds perceived by hearing divide into those 
that are regarded with pleasure, as the voice of nightingales 
and musical pipes, and those regarded as disagreeable, as 
the braying of the ass and such, Then what a manifest 
analogy there is between this sense and its pleasures and 
the other senses and their pleasures ! 

And as for statute, the allowableness of hearing a beautiful 
yoice is shown by the fact that God has granted such to His 
ereatures, since He said, He tmereases in Hia creatures that 
which He wills) und it is said by exegetea that the thing 
increased here is beauty of voice. Also in tradition stands, 
“God has not sent.a prophet except with a beautiful voice.” 
Further, he (whom God bless and save!) said, “God listens 
more intently to a man with a beautiful voice reading the 
Qur'an than docs the muster of a singing slave-girl to his 
slave-girl.” And in tradition by way of praise to Da’id? 
(upon him be peace!) is that he was beautiful of voice in 
bemoaning himself and in repeating the Psalms to such an 
extent that mankind and Jinn and wild beasts and birds 
were wont to gather together to hear his voice, and there 
were wont to be carried out of his place of assembly four 
hundred corpses or thereabout on occasions. Further, he 
(whom God bless and save !) said of Abii Miisd al-Ash‘ari,* 
“ Verily, he has been granted a pipe of the pipes of the family 
of Da’ad.”” And there is the saying of God Most High, 
Verily the worst liked of voices ws the voice of the «gs 
(Qur., xxxi, 18], indicating implicit praise of a beautiful 
voice. Further, were it possible to say that such is permitted 


' Qur'an, xxxv, 1. This ia the exeresia of uz-Zuhri and Tho “Abbas; 


Baya. ii, p. 148, L. 12. nas | 
Pn ‘David in Muslim tradition, sco ath-Tha‘labi's (gxp al-anbiya, 


pp. 294-245, . 
my D. 44? Bee Spitta, Zur Geachichte af=d0'art's, pp. 18 df. and 115. 
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only on condition that the recital be of the Qur'an, then that 
would involve that listening to the voice of nightingales is 
forbidden, for they do not recite the Qur'in. Then, when it 
is possible to listen to an undistinguishable voice in which is 
no meaning, why is it not possible to listen to a voice from 
which wisdom may be understood and sound and commend- 
able qualities; and “ Verily, from poetry is wisdc 
This is a consideration of the voice in so far as it is pleasant 
and beautiful. 

The second step is considering the pleasant measured 
sound; for measure comes after beauty, and how many 
beautiful sounds there are which fall outside of measure, and 
how many measured sounds which are not regarded as 
pleasant! And measured sounds with regard to their place 
of origin are of three kinds; for they issue either from 
inanimate substances, as does the sound of musical pipes and 
of strings and the beating of the gadi!? and the éad/? and so 
on, or they issue from the throat of an animal. And the 
animal is either a man or not, as the voice of nightingales 
and turtle-doves and birds which coo. These, along with 
their being pleasant, are measured, having reciprocally 
related beginnings and endings, and, therefore, hearing 
them is regarded as pleasant. And the original source of 
musical sounds is the throat of animals: for musical pipes 
are based on the sounds from the throat only, which is an 





' An often quoted saying s the “adapeee 

* The gadid secms and elarwhere to be o musical instrument, but I cannot 
Srimite dl sentencing ook arene ee 

apable of meuning an om eX a Music ent. Des 
Pista acy but only with a reference to Cusiri, i, 628, and there is no lig t there. 
Kirsewetter, Musk der Araber, p. 92, Laip., 1842, puts it onder Sal veo, 
but that 4 pia pears to be a guess based agnin on Onsiri The 8M. explains it or 
ad-darh bil-gadib with pustlt ; is ambiguow. The only connection 
Teen ‘And or tela i She motning tC BR, to. late over a book, or read i 





raising the voice, Lane, 1,9360, Lintn, vi, rie line 3 from 
foot. Does this, then, allude to the tad mie of Aindigs for 
Miuirmoring to themselves ? Ash-Shali'i at the Jind rowntiror fathir to 
distract them from the Qur'iin ; see p. jen uhove, Possibly also gadis may be 
o reference to the old custom of Arab singers to beat time fi themselves while 
Tae ese ot be Suray} in Agidni, i, 117, and of Sa'th Khathir 
ae eth ied mad ht 
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Afah.. Studien, i, 160 =x 
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imitation of created things on the part of art. And what 
thing is there to the forming of which artisana have attained 
by their art, of which there was not an example in the 
creation which God has made peculiarly His own by 
originating it, and from which example the artisan taught 
himself and which he used as o thing to be imitated? This 
subject could be developed at great length. 

So it is impossible that listening to these sounds should 
be forbidden simply because they are pleasant and measured ; 
for there is no one who regards the voice of the nightingale 
or those of the other birds as forbidden. And there is no 
difference between our throat and another or between 
inanimate substance and animate. So we ought to draw an 
analogy from the sounds of the nightingale to the sounds 
which issue from all other bodies, especially to the sounds 
belonging to man, as those which issue from his throat, or 
from the gadih or the fai! or the dujf' or the rest. But 
from this there is excepted those idle instruments of music, 
both stringed instruments and pipes, to forbid which a law 
was revealed; not because of their giving pleasure, since 
if it were on that account all the things by which man 
receives pleasure would be judged like these, But wine was 
forbidden, and man's excessive addiction to it required, to 
wean him from it, that the command should extend at first 
ao far as to involve the breaking of wine-jars. And, slong 
with wine, was forbidden all that was a badge of people who 
drank it, in this case stringed instruments and pipes only. 
So these being forbidden was a consequence just as being 
alone with a woman not a relative is forbidden, for being 
so alone precedes sexual intercourse; and seeing the thigh 
is forbidden, for the thigh is near to the pudenda; and a little 
wine is forbidden, even though it does not intoxicate, because 
it invites to intoxication. There is’ no forbidden place 
[Aardm], but it has a sacred precinct [#imd] which sur- 
rounds it, und the decree of prohibition extends to the sacred 


1 The dof is o tambourine, with or without bells, See Lane, Lexicon, 
p. 888s, sf the reference there to Moderw Egyptians, chap, xviii. 
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precinct in order that it may be a reservation for the for- 
bidden place and a defence to it and an enclosure keeping 
off from it round about, as he (whom may God bless and 
save!) has said,‘ Lo! every king has a reservation, and the 
reservation of God is the things which He has forbidden.” * 
So these are forbidden as a consequence of wine being 
forbidden, and for three reasons. The first is that they 
incite to the drinking of wine; for the pleasure found in 
them is only complete through wine. Like this reason is 
the forbidding of a little wine. And the second is that they, 
in truth, are of the closest kin to the drinking of wine and 
remind assemblies of men of drinking. They are thus 
a cause of remembering it, and remembering it, is a cause 
that longing is aroused, and aroused longing, when it is 
strong, is a cause of beginning. For this reason it is for- 
bidden to make nadidh® in a muzaffat® or a hantam* or 
a nagir,® for these are vessels that were specially identified 
with wine. And the meaning of this is, that beholding the 
form of these vessels brings wine to mind,® and this reason 
is different from the first as there is not in it the element of 
pleasure in the memory, since there is no pleasure in seeing 
a wine-vessel and the pitchers for drinking, but the point 
is simply in the being reminded by them. Then, if listening 
to music and singing, in the case of him who has associated 
such listening with drinking, reminds of drinking with 
a kind of reminder that urges towards wine, he is forbidden 
to listen on account of the occurrence of this reason especially 





«| Bo the Massoreth is o fence to the Law: Rabbi ‘Anibha in the Pirg 
Athwh, Hi, 17. 7 one i 
decsieaks tbe bit love hb ces ne ‘sting. and ts then unieetal, Wat 
erment ; i t long 4 xirating, and is then unlawfal, bot if it 
on only over night it moy be drank; the term is often spplied 4 iam, 
rhe Wine. = 
9 Mucagot is anything emeared with cif?, piteh or tor: + ki 
js vihing « with sift, jateh or tar; then a wine skin or 
[ hentom is a green or red glazed or varnished jar, the use of which in 
_ mat bik ia for iddon im trodition. It is said tant the fermentation of 
the a0 iA waa more ra id on account of the varnish or «laze, 
_ © Vagir is a block of wood or the stump of a palm-tree hollowed out and used 


to | nahidA in it; the wedi eo m eMedia 1 in be iarly ) 
‘ "(0 Tobastecas tinajos, que me hubels traide ha aeansatin ie Gale eae 
de mi mayor amargura !"'—Jom Quijote, parte ii, cap, xviii, 
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in him. The third reason is the gathering together to do 
those things after such a gathering together has become one 
of the customs of dissolute people. So it is prohibited to 
become like to them; for he who becomes like to a people 
becomes one of them. On this account we hold that the 
ordinary custom [swena] should be abandoned whenever 
it has become a badge for heretical people, so that we may 
not become like to them. For this reason beating of the 
kia’ is prohibited. It is a long-shaped drum, slender 
in the middle and broad at the extremities, and beating it 
was a custom of the Muthannaths.* Yet if it were not 
for the comparison it suggests 1t would be like the drum 
used by pilgrims and in warfare. For this reason, too, we 
hold that if a company come together and decorate their 
place of meeting and bring utensils for drinking and cups 
and pour into them arkanjabayn* and appoint a cupbearer 
who shall go round and pour out to them, and they take 
from the cupbearer and drink and salute one another with 
the phrases in common use, this is unlawful for them, 
although what they drink is permissible in itself; for in 
this there is a becoming like to dissolute people. Even for 
this, wearing the gahd’* and leaving the hair on the head in 


' The SM. describes the Sie aa a long-shaped drom, slender in the middle 
and broad at the emis. For a similar view of tt eee Goldziher, rabische 
Philalogie, p. 21, 0. 4, Burton, Avredian Nights, vol, viii, p. 140, descrities 
it as ‘a tiny tom-tom shaped Like on hour-glaze,”’ used in t-day Morocen 
by the reciter of romances. The use of the Aiba is forbidden in tradition, but 
some held that what ia there meant by the term is not an instrament of music, 
bot either backgammon or chess ; others am it is the derba?, or Persian lute. 

2 Mukthannath = effeminate.’ On the class see Koeepurten, Aifd! of-ophani, 
f. 11, und references there. See, further, von Kremer, Culturpeschiehte, i, 
pp. 44 #., and Snouck Hurgronje, Webke, ii, pp. 11, 44 f, 

2 Satanjeboyn iso drink made of vinegar an seat & 

* The SM. defines the qadi” as 0 ferayiye eplit up in front; the farayiyo is a long 
robe of cloth with ling sleeves coming down over the handy. Lane, Lerteow, 
p. 2,9842, says that the gedd’ is ‘‘a kind of tunic resembling the gaftan, 
generally rowching to the middle of the shank, divided down the front, and 
made to overlap over the chest." The Lisdn, xx, p. 28, dorives it from guda, 
‘10 yather together with the fingors,"’ becuuse the edges (afrif) that overlap 
dre so held together. See, too, Dozy, Noms dew Vétements, pp. 352-362, who 
dictinewishes u Persian and an Arab goda’, the later called Jeiimi. T can find 
no trace of its being forbidden, The tnits of hair (gaza*) may be u form of the 
shaske, which, strictly considered, is illegal ; see Burton's note in his Arabian 
Nights, i, p. 284. The Livin, x, pp. 143 f,, explains that it was a practice 
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tufts are forbidden in those countries in which the gaba’ 
belongs to the clothing of dissolute people, but is not 
forbidden in Me-irard-an-nahr, because moral people there 
are accustomed to wear it. For these reasons, then, the 
pipe of «/-‘Trdg and all stringed instruments ore unlawful, 
such as the ‘id! and the sany and the rajdé and the barhat. 
But all besides these do not come under this, as the sid/iiu 
of shepherds and pilgrims and the sid/in of drummers and 
the drum and the gadil and every instrument from which 
is extracted pleasing, measured sounds, except what drinking 
people use. This is because all these are not connected with 
wine and do not call wine to mind and do not incite to 
it and do not involve becoming like to those addicted to it 
and, generally, are not essentially connected with it. These 
remain in their original permissibleness on the analogy 
of the sounds of birds, ete. Further, I hold that the music 
of stringed instruments, even if they are played by one who 
plays with a rhythm that is out of proportion and is not 
pleasing, is also unlawful. From this it is plain that the 
reason why such music is unlawful is not simply because 
it is pleasing; for analogy would lead to permission of all 
agreeable things except those in the permission of which 
is dissoluteness. God Most High said, Say, who fath 
Fortidden the adornment of God which He hath provided 
Jor [Hia creatures, and the agreeable thinga of sustenance? 


to shave the bends of boys, partially leaving the hair in tufts, ana thai this is 
forbidden in tradition. (jcce* is anid also of broken clouds, arrows with very 
emall feathers, camels and sheep when the wool drops off in poiches, etc. | 

' For the ‘df and raddt, lute und viol, ere Lane's Modern Eoyptiaws, 
chap. xviti; Lane, in the Lericon, s.v¥., conjectures that the amy is the Persian 
cheng, the modern Arubic jon, and refers to his Arabiow Nights, chap. iii, 
n. 26; Aertaf is notired in note 1 above. SAmAim is more difficult, and the 
Arabic lexicons give no oul. Tt ie osad by the shepherd and the drummer, 
excites lonting and suiness, reduces courage und reminds of home. Dozy again 
refers only to Casiri, i, p. 6280, und Kiesewetter (loc. cit.) from the came souree 
again guesses Schnabel-pieife. Von Kremer in his Svitnige refers to these 
ee in the Jhyd, und guesses “ein Musikinstrument dus geschlagen winl. 

armuthlich eine Art Handtrommel.” ing to the SM. it is the Persian 
wt. This ie given by Zenker on ype Ung, amd ie, forme Err pes and 
wt = “hautbots, clarinotte.” Wallers has “geno fistulae quo canunt dicbus 
fests’; i.e. from jye =‘ festival’ and 4 = ‘flute.’ There is o description of 
it by l-Paribt in Land's Revherehes wr Mhiatoive de te gamme arabe, p. 128. 
Bee, too, Herklota’ Qoncon-e-Falam, p. xlviii of Appendix, 
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[Qur., vii, 30]. So these sounds are not unlawful because 
they are rhythmical sounds, but only on account of another 
accident which we shall adduce among the accidents which 
render unlawful. 

The third step regards that which is rhythmical and has 
& meaning, ie, poetry. It issues from the throat of man 
only and has the permiasibility of that which issues from the 
throat, since it has no addition save having a meaning. 
Speech which has a meaning is not unlawful, and an 
Preubte rhythmical sound is not unlawful. Then, since 
the single parts are not unlawful, how can the whole be 
unlawful ?—always understood that there shall be an 
examination of the meaning conveyed.! If there is in it 
anything forbidden, saying it, either in prose or verse, 
is unlawful, and speaking it, whether with melodies or 
without. And the truth in this is what ash-Shafi'l (may 
God have mercy on him!) said. He said, “ Poetry is speech, 
and what of it is beautiful is beautiful and what of it is vile 
is vile.” Therefore, whenever reciting poetry is possible 
without music and melodies, reciting it is possible with 
melodies; for if the single things are allowable, the 
compound, when they are joined together, 1s allowable. 
And whenever an allowable thing is joined to an allowable, 
the result is not unlawful except when the compound 
contains something forbidden which the single things did 
not contain. But there is no forbidden thing here. 

And how could the reciting of poetry be blamed when 
it has been recited in the presence of the Prophet of God, 
who said, “ Lo! from poetry is wisdom.” And ' A’isha (may 
God be well pleased with her!) recited— 


“They went away in whose shadow men had lived, 
And I remained, left behind, like a mangy skin.” * 


1 Quite of al-Ghazzali’s opinion was the old woman who was moh 1 impreaned 
by a certain sermon. “* But,” it was objected, “the minister rend it.” “ Rend 
if! said she, ** I wadna hae minded gin he had whustled it t’ " 
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And it is handed down in the two Sahih! from ‘A’isha 
that she suid, ‘“ When the Apostle of God came to al-Madina, 
Abu Bakr and Bilal (may God be well pleased with them 
both!) sickened and there was pestilence there. Then 
I said, ‘O my father, how do you find yourself?’ and 
‘O Bilal, how do you find yourself?’ Then Abi Bakr 
would say when the fever seized him— 


‘To every man saluted in the morning among his people 
Death is nearer than the latchet of his shoe.’ 


And Bilal was wont when the fever relaxed from him to lift 
up his voice and say— 
‘Ah! would that I knew whether I shall pass the night, one 
night, 
In a wadi with fragrant rush and panic grass around me, 
And shall go down, one day, to the wells of Majanna, 
And there shall be seen by me Shama and Tafil!’” 


‘A’isha said, “Then I told that to the Apostle of God, and 
he said, ‘QO God, make al-Madina beloved to us like our love 
for Mokka or more!’” And the Apostle of God was wont 
to carry the unburnt bricks with the people in the building 
of the Mosque, and he would say— 
“ This is the fruit, not the fruit of Khaybar ; 
This our Lord hath accepted and purified,” 


And he said also another time—. 


“O God, verily the true life is the life of the other world : 
So have mercy on the Ansirs and the Muhijirs,” 


: The Sahid of al-Bukhari and that of Muslim. Tho narratives that follow 
are in aleBubbact iv, 8 und 246, vii, 159, af vocalized ed. of Cairo, br Eoe, 
too, Ibn Hisham, mp. 437 and 414. It should be noticed that al-Ghnurrali 
eppeare to regard the two Rosey as of canonical authority, But see in 

ther, Studien, ii, pp. 256 ff., that a tradition found in them was not 


therefore received without q ition, On the verses spoken by Mi 
fasin, will, 188, Apparontly thers in a play on the word Saat ee 


plural of Aim, * fi t' and Aare, em. This is not the fruit of | bar 
which passes away, but a burden-hearing that is rr is ahider' : 
hadiwle oe mare excellent ‘end abides tke 

* The wells of Majanna are ot Mecea; Shim and Tafil ore aloo walls there. 
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This is in the two Saiijs. And the Prophet was wont to 
set for Hassin! a pulpit in the Mosque, on which he would 
stund erect boasting (FEHR) of the Apostle of God or 
defending him. And the Apostle of God was wont to say, 
“God aids Hassan with the Raé ai-Quids so long as he is 
defending or boasting of the Apostle of God.” And when 
an-Nibigha* recited to him his poetry he said to him, 
“May God not scatter thy teeth!” And ‘A’isha said: 
“The Companions of the Apostle of God used to recite poems 
to one another in his presence, and he would smile.” And 
it is related from ‘Amr b. ash-Sharid from his father; he 
suid: “I recited to the Apostle of God a hundred verses 
of the poetry of Umayya b, Abi-s-Salt*—to all that he 
kept saying, ‘Go on, go on!’—then he said, ‘He has almost 
become a Muslim in his poetry.’” And it is related from 
al-Anas* (may God be well pleased with him!) that the 
Prophet used to make him sing the camel-driver’s song 
when travelling, and that Anjusha® used to sing it for the 
women and al-Bara b. Malik for the men, Then the Apostle 
of God said: ““O Anjushs, go gently in thy driving with 
the big glass bottles.” The driving-song behind the camels 
did not cease to be one of the customs of the Arabs in the 
time of the Apostle of God, and in the time of the Companions, 
and it is nothing but poems equipped with agreeable sounds 
and measured melodies. Blame of it has not been trans- 
mitted from one of the Companions, but often they used to 
ask for it, sometimes to rouse the camels and sometimes for 
the pleasure. So it is not possible for a thing to be unlawful 
on the ground that it is speech, having a meaning, equipped 
with agreeable sounds and measured melodies. 


t Hassan b. Thabit; d. 4. An-Naw., pp. 203 f.; Aamil of al-Mubarrad, 
p. dl of ad. of Cairo, 1308. : 

= An-Nabigha al-Jo‘di. An-Naw., pp. 686 f.; Ibn Khall., 1, 456, 

2 An-Naw., pp. 476 and 314; Chakho, Astab shw‘erad an-Napraniya, 
pp- 219-237 ; dgAdni, in, 186-1594. 

‘’ Anas b, Malik: d. 93? An-Naow., p. 105. | 

§ So according to the SM., but an-Naw., p. 164, ae Anjasha, On the 
widines, or camel-drivers’ chant, seo Golds., dvabische Phslologie, p. 95 and 
note, On al-Bara, the brother of Anas, and the gawarir, see {fbn Khall., 
i, O03, no. 2. 
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The fourth step is considering musie and singing on the 
side that they are movers of the heart and arousera of 
that which preponderates in the heart. And I say that 
to God Most High belongs a secrst consisting in the 
relationship of measured airs to the souls of men, so that 
the airs work upon them with a wonderful working. Some 
sounds make to rejoice and some to grieve, some put to 
sleep and some make to laugh, some excite and some bring 
from the members movements according to the measure, 
with the hand and the foot and the head. And we need 
not suppose that that is through understanding what is 
meant by the poetry, for it is possible in the case of stringed 
instruments, so that it is said: “He whom the Spring does 
not move with its blossoms, nor the ‘ad with its strings, is 
corrupt of nature; for him there is no cure2’ And how 
can it be through the understanding of a meaning when 
its working is seen on a child in its cradle? An agreeable 
sound stills him in his crying, and turns his soul from what 
made him cry to attention to the music itself, And the 
camel, in spite of its stupidity of nature, feels the effect 
of the driving-song to such a degree that, hearing it, he 
counts heavy loads light, and, in the strength of his alacrity 
through listening to it, holds long distances short: such 
an alacrity is aroused in him as intoxicates and distracts 
him. Then you will see, when the deserts grow long to them, 
and fatigue and weariness under the loads and burdens 
seize upon them, whenever they hear someone strike up the 
driving-song, how they extend their necks and pay attention 
to the singer with ears erect, and hasten in their pace till 
the loads and burdens shake upon them, and often they kill 
themselves from the force of the pace and the weight of 
the burdens, while they do not perceive it through their 
alacrity. 

And Abii Bakr Muhammad b. Da'iid ad-Dinawari, known 
as ar-Raqqi' (may God be well pleased with him !), has 


\ Died at Damascus after 360 after a life of more than 100 A, most] | 
in Syria; al-Queh., p. 36, In the Cairo ed. his name js printed nd-Dagg? 
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narrated :—‘ [ was in the desert and came to a tribe of the 
tribes of the Arabs, and a man of them received me as guest 
and led me into his tent. And I saw in the tent a black 
slave fettered with o fetter. And I saw dead camels lying 
before the tent, and there remained but one camel alive, and 
it was weak and thin as though it were about to perish. 
Then the young man said to me, ‘Thou art a guest and haat 
a Tight, so intercede for me with my master, for he honours 
his guest, and he will not reject thy intercession to this 
extent, and perhaps he may loose the fetter from me.’ Then 
when they had brought in food I refused to eat and said, 
‘T will not eat until I have made intercession for this slave.’ 
And he said, ‘This slave has made me poor and has destroyed 
all my wealth.” So I said, ‘What has he done?’ Then he 
said, ‘He has a fine voice, and [ got my living from the 
backs of these camels and their carrying heavy loads, and 
he would sing the driving-song to them, until they would 
perform a journey of three days in one night from the 
excellence and sweetness of his voice'; then when they had 
set down their louds they died, all of them, except this one 
camel. But thou art my guest, and, for the honour due to 
thee, I give him to thee.’ So I longed to hear that voice. 
Then when the morning came he commanded that he should 
sing toa camel that it might draw water from a well there. 
And when he lifted up his voice and that camel heard it, he 
ran wild and broke his tether and I fell upon my face. I do 
not think that I ever heard{a voice finer than it.” 

Then, since the impression of music and singing upon the 
heart can be felt,—and he who is not moved by them is one 
who has a lack, declining from symmetry, far from spirituality, 
exceeding in coarseness of nature and in rudeness camels and 
birds, even all beasts, for all feel the influence of measured 
airs and therefore the birds were wont to light on the head 
of Da’tid (on him be peace!) to listen to his voice,—and 





1 Literally, ‘through the excellenry of his sweetness of tone,’ naphma. This 
word aes ada a musical sound, a note or tome in the strict sense. The 
neghwus are related to the fod, ur melody, us the letters toa word, See Mu/fiiris 
ai-‘ndiinn, pp. T40 ff. 
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since the discussion is of music and singing in relation to 
their making impression on the heart, it is not possible to 
judge of the matter gonerally as to allowableness and whether 
it is not unlawful, for that varies with circumstances and 
persons and with the varying of the farigas! of the airs, and 
the rule which it follows is the rule of what is in the heart. 
Abii Sulayman? said, “‘ Music and singing do not produce in 
the heart that which is not in it, but they stir up what 
is in it.” So the chanting of rhymed measured words is 
adapted on certain occasions for certain fixed purposes ; 
through it impressions attach themselves to the heart. 
These occasions are seven, 

The first is the singing of the pilgrims; for, before setting 
out, they go round the country with fa// and shdhin and 
singing. And that is permissible, because they sing poems 
composed in description of the Aa‘ha and the Magdm* and 
the Hafim and Zamzam and the other places for the 
performance of the religious rites, and descriptions of the 
desert, ete. And the effect of that is to arouse a longing 
for pilgrimage to the House of God Most High, and to make 
to blaze up the fire of longing if it be already present there 
and to stir it and procure it if it be not already present. 
And since pilgrimage is an act of piety and longing to 
perform it is praiseworthy, the arousing that longing by 
every means that can arouse it is praiseworthy. And just 
as it is possible for a preacher that he should arrange his 


) WakAtilag fury-n-naghowi; ao, ot least, 1 read g& in the Arabio text. 
jag Nini orcurs six times, here und pp. 221, 222 and others, pp. 486, 487, 488, 
657(2) of the Arubic text. J leave it uttrandlated, aa the meaning is ohecure 
fo me. The form I take to be the plural of farig or fariga, which Lane, Lericom, 
: +odGe, und Douay, pi ag a.¥., give with moaning * gir,’ Hut a fariga, ns Ted 
bere, BESS ruther to a musical phrase, B pert or section af an pir (dae), 
@icept in the last cass, where it appear to imiicote particular kind of air 
distinguished by its rhythme from other kinds. Koeegarten, in the introduction 
to his Aités afoghiel, pp. 184 and 188, quotes a Persian writer on music who 
Seems to use it of different kinds of rhythms. .Al-Farabt in Land (om ahs, 
Pp. 130 and 103) uses af-fard'ig, and Land translates ‘échelles.’ * Further 

a ‘Aba elect the Ac I Pe leave to bes mina), 

re Ayman * or-Rabman b. Abmad al-Ansi ad-Da ini: d. 1 
Bape ema i, pa. aki; ds 206: oF 
the Hafin is the wall surrounding the Aijr Jeud“ii, and Zamcawn is tho well. 
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speech in preaching and adorn it with rhyme,' and should 
arouse the longing of men to perform the pilgrimage by 
description of the House and the places where religious mites 
are performed and by description of the reward for 1t, so 
that is possible for others by making absolute poetry. For 
when measure is added to rhymed prose [sqj*] the speech 
becomes more affecting to the heart, and when a pleasing 
voice and measured airs are combined with it, its power 
of affecting increases; then, if there be added to it a fall and 
a sidhin and movements of rhythm, the effect still increases. 
And all that is possible so long as pipes and stringed inatru- 
ments which belong to the badges of evil people do not 
enter ; it being always understood that if there is intended 
by it the arousing of longing in one to whom it 1% not 
possible to go out on pilgrimage, like him who has annulled 
the duty for himself? and whose parents do not permit to go 
out, then the arousing of his longing to make pilgrimage 
by music and singing and by any word which arouses 
longing to go out is unlawful, because rousing of longing for 
a forbidden thing is forbidden. And similarly, if the road is 
not secure and danger preponderates, if is not allowable 
to move hearts and to work upon them by arousing longing. 

The second kind is that of which warricra make use to 
urge men to warfare, only it is fitting that their poems 
and the farigas of their melodies should differ from the 
poems of the pilgrims and the farigas ot their melodies. 
For the rousing of that which summons a man to warfare 
by exciting courage and by moving wrath and anger in 
him against the unbelievers, and making courage appear 
fair and life and wealth appear contemptible as compared 
with warfare, is by such inspiring verses as the saying of 
al-Mutanabbi'— 

“Then, if thou dost not die under the swords, honoured, 

Thou wilt die and endure ignominy, unhonoured.”’ 


1 On the allowableness of quoting verses in preaching, see Goldziher in 
ZDMG., xxviii, pp. $21 f., and the passages referred to there. 
-* See the ccbnisie ions of this in nsh-Shirazi's Tondik, pp. 69 f. of ed. of 
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“ The cowardly think that cowardice is prudence ; 
But that is the guile of base nature.” 


And such as these, So, too, the ¢ariyas of the measures 
exciting courage differ from the farigas exciting longing. 
This is permissible on an oceasion when warfare is per- 
missible, and approved on an occasion when warfare is 
liked; but that is only in the case of one to whom going 
out on warfare is allowed. 

The third consists of the rajaz verses, of which the valiant 
make use on occasions of onset. The object of these ia to 
excite courage in the speaker and his helpers, and produce 
briskness in them for battle, And in such verses there is 
praise of bravery and of fortitude, and such praise, when 
it comes in fitting word and with agreeable yoice, is more 
affecting to the soul. It is allowable in every allowed battle, 
and approved in every approved battle, and forbidden in 
batting with Muslims and with those secured by treaty 
and in every forbidden battle, because the arousing of 
incitements to that which is forbidden is forbidden. This 
custom 1s derived from the valiant ones of the Companions, 
such as ‘Ali and Khalid (may God be well pleased with 
them both!), and others than they. And for the same 
reason we say that the beating of the sidhin should be 
restrained in the camp of warriors, for its voice softena and 
makes sad, and loosens the knot of courage and weakens 
the energy of the soul, and exeitea longing for family and 
home, and entails slackness in battle, and thus, too, all 
the sounds and melodies which soften the heart, So those 
that soften and make sad are distinct from those which 
move and excite courage, and he who uses these with 
intention to change hearts and slacken thoughts from 
a battle which is incumbent is a rebel against God; and 
he who does it with intention of slackening from a battle 
which is forbidden, by that is obedient to God. 

The fourth consists of the sounds and musical airs of 
lamentation; these make an impression through rousing 
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sorrow and weeping and continuous mourning. Sorrow is 
of two kinds, praiseworthy and blameworthy. The blame- 
worthy is such as sorrow for what escapes—God Most High 
said, That ye may not grieve for what escapes you [ Qur., lvii, 23], 
—and sorrow for the dead is of this class, for it is anger with 
the decree of God Most High and it regrets that which 
cannot be repaired. Since this sorrow is blameworthy the 
moving it by lamentation 1s blameworthy, and, therefore, a 
clear prohibition was revealed against such lamentation. 
The sorrow that is praiseworthy is the sorrow of a man for 
his own shortcoming in matter of his religion and weeping 
for his sins. And weeping and striving to weep and 
sorrowing and striving to sorrow are praiseworthy; of this 
kind was the weeping of Adam (upon whom be peace!). 
Also moving to this sorrow and strengthening in It are 
praiseworthy, for it arouses energy in amending. And, 
therefore, was the lamentation of Da'iid praiseworthy, for it 
was in abidingness of sorrow and length of weeping because 
of sins and transgressions. And he used to weep and to 
cause weeping and to sorrow and to cause sorrowing, so that 
biers were lifted away from the assemblies where he lamented. 
And that he accomplished with his words and melodies, and 
it was praiseworthy; for what leads up to the praiseworthy 
is praiseworthy, And on account of this it is not unlawful 
for the preacher who has an agreeable vowe that he should 
chant in the pulpit with melodies, poems that excite sorrow 
and soften the heart; nor that he should weep and strive to 
weep in order that he may attain by it to cause others to 
weep, and to stir up their sorrow.' 

The fifth is Music and Singing on occasions of joy as an 
intensifier and arouser of joy. It is allowable if the joy is 
allowable, as singing on the days of festival and at a marriage 
and on the oceasion of the arrival of one who has been away 
and on the occasion of a wedding feast and the first head- 
shaving and at the birth of a child and his circumcision and 


' Tt is hardly necessary to notice how startlingly this is in contrast with our 
ideal of pulpit excellence. 
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when his learning of the Mighty Qur'an is complete,—all 
that is allowable for the sake of the manifestation of joy 
through it. And the reason of its betng allowable is that 
some melodies stir up gladness and joy and emotion, and in 
whatever thing joy is allowable the stirring up of joy in 
that thing is allowable. This is proved by the tradition of 
the chanting of poetry by women on the housetops with 
tambourines and melodies at the arrival of the Apostle 
of God— 
‘The full moon has risen upon us from the mountain- 
passes of al-Wada‘, 
Gratitude is incumbent upon us so long as one man 
prays to God.” 
This was a manifestation of joy for his arrival, and it was 
a praiseworthy joy. So its manifestation through poetry 
and airs and dancing and movements is also praiseworthy. 
Tt has been handed down from a number of the Companions 
that they hopped! on a joyful occasion that had befallen 
them, as we shall tell when we deal with the rules of dancing, 
Tt is allowable on the arrival of anyone on whose arrival 
gladness is allowable, and for every allowed cause of joy. 
This is indicated in what is handed down in the two Swhihs 
from ‘A’isha that she said, ‘I have known the Prophet of 
God concealing me with his mantle while I was looking 
at the Abyssinians at javelin-play in the Mosque until I was 
the one who tired of it; and think of a young girl eager 
for amusement! "’—this to indicate how long her standing 
Insted. Al-Bukhari and Muslim hand down also in their 
Sahih a tradition of ‘Uqayl? from az-Zuhri® from ‘Urwa4 
from ‘A’isha that Abii Bakr came in to her in the Days 
of Mina,’ and with her were two girls playing tambourines 





' Hajala the lexicons will not permit me to trinelate otherwise, 

* Abu Khalid ‘Wyayl b, Khalid b, ‘Agi al-Avii al-Umawi, o mawli af 
Be are b. aren d. in ri hi 141, 

Aba Eokr Muhammad 6, Mislim, known os [ho Shihab, nl-Qurashi 

az-Zubri al-Modani; d. 124, An-Naw,, IP. LLG a. nee 

' ae b. az-Zobayr b, al-“Awwim -(Jurashi ; d, 04 or 90, An-Naw., 
PP. <0 1. 

* A holiday ti af the pilerimacy . ' e4 = eS a 
Ae rg time aft the pilerimace acason: see [hn Hishim, p. $3, line 7 
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and beating time while the Prophet was wrapped in his 
robe. And Abia Bakr rebuked them, but the Prophet 
uncovered hia face and said, “ Let them alone, Abu Bakr, 
for it is time of Festival.” And ‘Misha said, “I have 
known the Prophet concealing me with his mantle while 
T was looking at the Abyssinians playing in the Mosque, and 
‘Umar rebuked them, but the Prophet said, ‘Tt ts all right, 
QO Bani Arfada!’*’! And in a tradition of ‘Amr b. al- 
Harith? from Tbn Shihab® is what 1s similar, but in it the 
two girls sing and play. Further, in a tradition of Abii 
Tahir? from Ibn Wahb,’ “By Allah, I have known the 
Apostle of God standing by the door of my room * while the 
Abyssinians were playing with their darts in the Mosque 
of the Apostle of God, and he was concealing me with his 
robe or mantle that I might look at the playing. Then 
he kept standing for my sake till T was the one who turned 
away.” Again, it is handed down in tradition from ‘Aisha 
that she said, “I was wont to play with my dolls when 
beside the Apostle of God, and he would bring girl- 
companions to me, and they would veil themselves from him, 
and he used to have pleasure in their coming, and they 
would play with me.” And in a tradition is that the 
Prophet said to her one day, ‘“ What is this?” She said, 
“My dolls” He said, “But what is that I see in the 
middle of them?" She said, “A horse.” He said, “ What 
is this on it?” She said, “A pair of wings.” He said, 
“Has a horse a pair of wings? " She said, “ Have you not 


1 The lexicons throw no light on this funy. lt waa evidently known to them 
only in the tradition which we have here, See Lane, &.v.. p. 1,11. 

* Aba Umayya ‘Amr b. ol-Harith b. Ya‘qab al-Ansari al- Misr, al-Madani 
liy origin, a mawli of Qays b. Sail, He was an important link in tradition, 
had the reputation of heing a fhiga, stands in the third fedage of the faibi'te of 
Misr, and d. 146, aged 58. So the SM.; see, too, Tho Ehall., 0, p. 19, 0. 8. 

2 [bm Shihab o2-4uhri. | 

§ Aba Tahir Abmod b. ‘Arr al-Gurnsht al-Umawi al-Misti, o mawli of 
Nahik (Ff), mawki of ‘Utha b, Abi Sutyan; tiga, tL. 250. 

» Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b, Wahb al-Qurashi al-Fihri aa munw lik, 
al-Misti; 4. 197, Ibn Khall., ii, pp. 15 2. 

® The apartment of ‘Aisha ahaa g immediately inte the mosque on the left of 
the consregation; compare the story uf how the Prophet, om the Inst day of his 
life, came in to the congregation at prayere unl =niled om then. 
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heard that Sulayman ibn Da’tid! had horses with wings.’”’ 


‘Then the Apostle of God laughed till his canine teeth 


appeared. And in our opinion the tradition is to be 
attributed to a custom of children of making up a figure 
of clay and pieces of paper without completing the figure?; 
this is indicated by what is related in other traditions that 
the horse had a pair of wings of paper. Again, ‘A’isha said, 
“The Apostle of God came in to me while two girls were 
with me singing a song of the Day of Bu‘ath,? and lay down 
on his side on the bed and turned away his face. Then Abi 
Bakr entered and rebuked me, and said, ‘ The pipe of the 
Devil in the presence of the Apostle of God!’ but the 
Apostle of God turned to him and said, ‘Let them alone!’ 
Then, when he was not attending, I made a sign to them 
two, and they went out. It was a festival day and the blacks 
were playing with hide shields and darts; then either 
I asked the Apostle of God or he said, ‘Would you like 
to look on?’ and I said, ‘Yes. So he made me stand 
behind him with my cheek against his cheek, and he kept 
saying, ‘Keep it up, O Banii Arfuda!" until, when I turned, 
he said, ‘Had enough?’ TI said, ‘ Yes," and he said, ‘Then 
go.’ And in the Saif of Muslim is, “Then T put my 
head upon his shoulder and began watching their playing 
until I was the one who turned away.” 

All these traditions are in the two Sa/ilw and are a clear 
proof that singing and playing ore not forbidden. And in 
the traditions are indicated different kinds of permission :-— 
First is the playing, and how the Abyssinians dance and sing 
is well known; the second is doing that in the Mosque; 
and the third is his saying, “Keep it up, O Banti Arfada !"— 


* For Muslim traditions on Solomon sec an-Naw., pp. 100 fi., and, especially, 
ath-Tha‘iahi's Qista, pp. 28 - of ei. of Cairo, 18, : 

z Apparently this ae wanes i the jidon that ‘Aisha min, ond the 

Prophet allowed hor to ‘sake, ‘nfiations of any living thing. At the last day 
the makers of such will be required by their creations to give them life also. 

? The Day of Butith or ath Pedy me of the celebrated battle-dave of 
the tribes of al-Aws and aj- j- According to the 8M, the fight fell 
between the mission of the Prophet san the Hijri, and the victory remained with 
ul-Aws. Bu‘ith is « place in al-Madina, o Aiav or fortress of aden ee an, 
too, Dieta, acv,, ae » Hines 10 #2, amd p. 424, lines 1 f.: Wellhausen, 
Giicorn, iv, pp. 4 | 
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that is a command to play or # request; then how can it be 
considered as forbidden ?—the fourth is his restraining Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar from condemning and stopping it and his 
giving as excuse that it was a festival day, that is, a time of 
joy, and such play is one of the causes of joy; the fifth is his 
standing so long witnessing it and his attending to what 
suited ‘A’isha—and in it is an indication that beauty of 
disposition in soothing the hearta of women and children by 
witnessing playing is better than harshness of asceticism and 
self-mortification in refraining and hindering from it; the 
sixth is his saying first to ‘Misha, “Would you like to’ look 
on?” and that was not through being forced to help his 
wife through fear of anger or disunion, for rejection of 
a petition often causes disunion, and that is a thing feared,— 
then one thing feared is preferred to another thing feared,— 
but he asked the question first and there was nothing com- 
peélling him to do that; the seventh is the license given for 
singing and beating on the tambourine on the part of the 
two girls, in spite of its being compared to the pipe of 
the Devil, and that is a proof that the forbidden pipe is 
eomething different from what we have here; and the eighth 
is that the ear of the Apostle of God was struck by the voice 
of the two girls while he was lying on his side, but if there 
had been playing on stringed instruments in a place he 
would not have permitted even sitting there because of the 
sound of the stringed instrumenta striking his ear, so this 
indicates that the voice of women is not unlawful in the 
same way that the sound of pipes is unlawful, but only 
unlawful where there is fear of temptation. 

These, then, are the conclusions from analogy and from 
statute which indicate the allowablenese of singing and 
dancing, and beating the tambourine and playing with hide 
shields and with darts, and looking on at the dancing of 
Abyssinians ond negroes on occasions of joy. All hold 
by analogy for a festival day, because it is an occasion of 
joy, and that covers a wedding-day and feast and a first 
head-shaving and circumcision and the day of arrival from 
a journey and the rest of the causes of gladness, that is, 

1.0.4.8. 1901. 6 
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ferything with which gladness is allowable by law. And 
gladness is allowable at the visit of brethren and their 
meeting in one place to eat and talk, and that describes 
the occasion of listening to music and singing. 

The sixth is the listening to music and poctry on the 
part of lovers in order to move longing and arouse love, 
and cause forgetfulness of self. Then, if it is in the presence 
of the beloved, the object is to increase pleasure, and if it 
is during separation, the object is to arouse longing. And 
though longing is painful, yet in it there is a kind of 
pleasure since hope of union is joined to it. For hope is 
pleasant and despair is painful, and the force of the pleasure 
of hope is in proportion to the force of the longing and 
the love of the thing longed for. Then, in such listening 
as this, there is an arousing of love and a moving of longing, 
and an attaining of the pleasure of hope which is involved 
in union, along with diffuse description of the beauty of 
the beloved. All this is allowable if union with the object 
of longing is allowable, as he who loves his wife or his 
concubine, and so gives attention to her singing that his 
pleasure in meeting her may be doubled. So he is made 
happy by beholding with vision and hearing with the ear, 
and he learns the subtle meanings of union and disunion 
of the heart, and so the ecnuses of pleasure keep following 
one another. These, then, are different kinds out of all 
the equipment and the permissible things of this world 
which are enjoyed, and what w the equipment of the life of 
this world but pastime and play? [Qur., xxix, 64, etc.], and 
this which we have mentioned is of that nature, 

And so, too, if the slave-girl of a man be angry with him 
or there come about some change between them through 
the influence of some cause or other, it is for him to move 
longing by music and singing and to stir up therewith the 
pleasure of the hope of union.' But if he sell her or free 

* This is almost a common: Ince in | Arabio [iterature; soe the sto of a 
Hasan of Khurisan in the md Gne Nights (better in i 


Chrestomothia arabica), and the story of Thm al-Abnaé, edited from the Magali 


al-budeer of ul-Ghuxili by Torrey, in the Jowrnal of the American Oriental 
sucety, Pol, 2. 


her, that is unlawful to him thereafter, ance it is not allow- 
able to arouse longing when union and meeting in earnest 
would not be allowable. And as for him who pictures to 
himeelf the form of a woman looking upon whom would not 
be lawful to him, and who applies what he hears to what is 
present in his mind, that is unlawful because it is a thing 
which moves the fancy to forbidden deeds and stirs up an 
inciter to something the attaining to which were not allow- 
able. And the majority of lovers and of the foolish, through 
youth, when lust is aroused, keep brooding over this kind of 
thing, but that should be prevented in their case on account 
of what is in it of hidden disease, not for anything which 
comes from the music itself. And therefore a physician 
who was asked what passionate love [‘ixig] was replied, 
“A smoke which ascends into a man’s brain and which 
sexual intercourse removes and music and singing excite.” 
The seventh is the listening of him who loves God and has 
a passion for Him and longs to meet Him so that he cannot 
look upon a thing but he sees it in Him (Whose perfection is 
extolled), and no sound strikes upon his ear but he hears it 
from Him and in Him. So listening to music and singing 
im his case is an arouser of his longing und a strengthener 
of his passion and his love and an inflamer of the 
tinderbox of his heart, and brings forth from it States! 
consisting of Revelations and Caressings, description of 
which cannot be comprehended,—he who has tasted them 
knows them, and he rejects them whose sense is blunt so that 
he cannot taste them. These States are called in the tongue 
of the Siifis wajd, Rapture or Ecstasy, from suai’, Finding, 
and mugdadafa, Encountering, that is to say, he encounters im 
himself States which he had not encountered before he 
listened to the music. Then these States are causes of 
things which follow them, things which burn up the heart 
with their fires and purify it from taints of dinginess, just as 
fire purifies substances exposed to it from uncleanness. Then 
the purity that befalls the heart brings after it Visions and 


On Stites (vdord!) and Revelations (mntoshafor) see notes on p. t4 of Life. 
no wept, etc,, see note on p. 101, 
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Revelations, and they are the utmost limit of the things sought 
by the lovers of God Most High and the ultimate fruit of all 
pious works, And that which enables us to reach them has 
its origin in the sum of pious worka, not of rebellious works 
nor actions simply permissible. The cause of those States 
befalling the heart through listening to music is the secret 
of God Most High, and consists in a relationship of measured 
tones to souls and in the subjection of souls to them and their 
receiving impressions by them—longing and joy and sorrow 
and elation and depression. The knowledge of the cause 
why souls receive impressions through sounds belongs to the 
most subtle of the sciences of the Revelations which Siifis 
are granted, and the foolish, the frozen, the hard of heart, 
who are shut off from the pleasure of music and poetry, 
marvels how he that listens takes pleasure and at his ecstasy 
and state of emotion and change of colour, os a brute beast 
marvels at the pleasure of almond-candy and the impotent at 
the pleasure of sexual intercourse and the youth marvels at 
the pleasure of governing and at the pleasure that lies in 
breadth of reputation, and as the foolish marvels at the 
pleasure of the knowledge of God Most High and the 
knowledge of His majesty and might and the wonders of 
His creation. And for all that there is one cause, and it is 
that pleasure is a kind of perception and perception demands 
a thing perceived and a power of perceiving. Then, in the 
case of him whose power of perception is imperfect, that he 
should have pleasure through it is not to be imagined. How 
can he perceive the pleasure of things to eat who lacks the 
sense of taste, and how can he perceive the pleasure of 
melodies who lacks ear, and the pleasure that lies in the 
conclusions of the reason who lacks reason?! Even thus is 
the tasting of music and singing in the heart. After the 
sound has reached the ear it is perceived by an inward sense 
in the heart, and he who lacks that lacks inevitably the 
pleasure that poes with it. 


| " | | ; | 
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But, perhaps, you will say, “ How can passion [‘isig] be 
imagined in the case of God Most High so that music and 
singing move it?" Then know that he who knows God 
loves Him (ahabahw) inevitably, and as his knowledge of 
Him strengthens, his love [mahahba] of Him also strengthens, 
and love when it grows strong is called passion [‘ishg], and 
passion is nothing else than love strengthened beyond bound. 
Therefore the Arabs said, “Lo! Muhammad has a passion 
for his Lord,” when they saw him retiring for worship in 
Mount Hira. And know that every loveliness [yand!] is 
beloved when there is one to perceive that loveliness, and 
“God Most High is lovely [ jamil] and He loves loveliness,”' 
But loveliness, if it be in proportion of make and beauty of 
colours, is perceived by the sense of sight. And if the 
loveliness be in majesty and might and loftiness of order and 
beauty of qualities and character and the willing of things 
excellent for the world in general and pouring them out 
upon it constantly and other such spiritual qualities, it is 
perceived by the sense of the heart. And for the expression 
loveliness” there is sometimes a metaphorical usage, and 1t 
is said that so and so is beautiful and lovely, and his form 
ia not meant, but only that he is lovely of character, praise- 
worthy as to his qualities, beautiful as to his mode of hfe; 
and so a man is sometimes loved for those internal qualities 
through their being considered beautiful, just as the external 
form is loved. And sometimes this love becomes strong, 
and then it is called passion. How many there are of 
zealota in their love for the founders of parties, such aa ash- 
Shafi and Malik and Abii Hanifa (may God be well pleased 
with them !), to such an extent that they give bountifully of 
their lives and of their goods in their aid and assistance and 
go further than any passionate lover in their zeal and excess! 
A marvel it is that it should be held reasonable to love 
passionately an individual whose form has never been seen 


' A tradition from the Prophet. He mid, “No one shall enter the Garden 
ia: whous heart there is the weight of = grain of (pie. Somenne said, 

‘A man loves that bis robe and aandals beautiful; and the Prophet 
replied in this saying. 
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whether it is lovely or vile and who is now dead, but who is 
loved for the loveliness of his internal form and for his 
approved walk and the benefits that have befallen the people 
of the Faith from his work and other qualities beside; and 
then that it should not be held reasonable to love passionately 
Him from whom are seen to proceed excellent things, yea, 
Him whom, in verity, there is no excellency and no 
loveliness and no loved one in the world but it is a boon 
from among His boons and a trace from among the traces 
of His generosity and a spoonful from the sea of His bounty. 
And every beauty und loveliness in the world which is 
perceived by the intellect and by eyes and by ears and the 
rest of the senses from the beginning of the world to its end 
and from the summit of the Pleiades to the extremity of the 
earth,’ 1s a grain from the treasure-houses of His power and 
a ray from the lights of His presence. So who sliall tell 
me that the love of Him is not reusonable whose description 
this is, and that love of Him should not increase in the 
of those who confess His descriptions until their love Le 
bound and the absolute use of the term passion for it become 
a wrong because it falls short in telling how great is His 
love? Then His perfection is extolled who has veiled 
Himself from appearing by the force of His appearing and 
by the rays of whose light eyes are filled. “If it were not 
for His veiling Himself with seventy veils of His light, the 
glories of His face would burn up the eyes of those regarding 
the loveliness of His presence.”? And if it were not that 
His appearance caused His concealment, verily intellects 
would be confused and hearts bewildered and strength of 
body would be left succourless and limbs at vyurianve. 
Though hearts were built up of stone and iron, verily the 
morning would see them crushed in pieces under the first 
beginning of the light of His self-manifestation. For how 
shall the eyes of bats endure the noonday light of the sun? 
And the proof of what is indicated here shall come in 





| Min eribelape un i fd wetakd-th-thard = o proverb. 
* A tradition of the Prop et, : 
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the Book of Love,' and it will be explained that the love 
of any other than God is a falling short and a folly. But 
he who is firm in knowledge knows none other than God 
Most High, since there is not in existence a verity except 
God and His works; and he who knows the works, as 
works, does not pass from the knowledge of the Worker 
to that of another than Him. For example, he that knows 
ash-Shafit, and knows him directly and his productions 
in respect that they are his productions, and not in 
respect that they are whiteness and skin and ink and 
paper and ordered speech and the Arabic language, 
verily, he has known him, and does not pass from the 
knowledge of ash-Shafi'l to that of another than him, and 
the love of him does not pass over to another than him. 
And every existence except God Most High is the production 
of God Most High and His work done first by Him. Then 
he who knows it in respect that it is the construction of 
God Most High, sees from the construction the qualities 
of the Constructor, as the excellency of the producer and 
the greatness of his power are seen from the beauty of the 
production, and his knowledge and love are limited to God 
Most High without passing over to other than Him. And 
it is of the definition of this passion that it does not admit 
of being shared; and everything except this passion admits 
of being shared, since to every beloved except this there 
can be imagined something like either in existence or in 
possibility ; but for this loveliness there cannot be imagined 
u second either in possibility or in existence. Then, 
the mame passion applied to other than Him is a pure 
metaphor, not a proper sense of the word, though he that 
has a lack, near in his luck to brute beasts, sometimes does 
not recognise in the expression passion anything but the 
seeking of sexual intercourse. And such a one as this is 
like a donkey-driver, with whom it is not fitting that one 
should use such terms us passion, union, longing, humane 
intercourse; yea, such expressions and ideas he leaves on 


| One of the Books of the Jdyi, the sixth of the fourth fui’. 
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one side, just as brute beasts leave on one side narciasus and 
myrtle, and give themselves to dried clover and _hay 
and fresh leafage, For the absolute use of these expressions 
is only possible in the case of God Most High, and that 
only whenever they are not suspected of a meaning which 
we must hold far from the holiness of God. 

And power of imagination varies as power of under- 
standing, so attention should be directed to the refinement 
that lies in such expressions as these; yea, it is a near 
possibility that there may spring from the mere listening 
to the qualities of God Most High, an overpowering ecstasy 
by which the aorta of the heart is broken. Abi Hurayra ! 
has related from the Apostle that he made mention of 
& youth who was among the Bani Isra‘ll on a mountain. 
And he said to his mother, “Who created the heavens ?”” 
She said, “God, whose are Might and Majesty.” He said, 
“Then who created the earth?” She said, “ God, whose 
are Might and Majesty.” He said, “'Then who created 
the mountains?” She said, “God, whose are Might and 
Majesty.” He said, “Then who created the clouds?” She 
said, “God, whose are Might and Majesty.” He said, 
“Lo, verily from God I hear a Mighty Thing!” And 
he cast himself from the mountain and was dashed in pieces, 
This is as though he heard something which indicated the 
Majesty of God Most High and the completing of His 
Power; so he was moved by emotion at that, and fell into 
an ecstasy, and through the ecstasy cast himself down. 
And the Books? have been revealed only in order that they 
should move with emotion at the mention of God Most 
High. Someone said, “I saw written in the Gospel, ‘We 
have sung to you and ye have not been moved with 
emotion ; and we have piped to you and ye have not 
danced.’”? That is, “ We sought to rouse in you longing 


' ‘Abd or-Rabman b, Sakhr ad-Dewad, known os Abi Hurayra; d, &f. 
An-Naw., pp. 760 £.: Thn Khall., i, 570, n. 2. 

* The diferent revealed Scriptures; e.g., the Law, the Gospel, the Palma. 

* Matt., xi, 17; Luke, vii, 22- a] way alter. [tis characteristic of Idam 
that the SM. makes no attempt to veiity the reference, 
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by the mention of God Most High, but longing was not 
roused," 

This, then, is what we desired to mention of the divisions 
of listening to Music and Singing and its causes and ita 
requirements. It has become most certainly evident that it 
is permissible in some cases and encouraged im some cases. 
Then if you ask, “ Is there any state in which it is unlawful ?” 
I say that it is unlawful with five accidents—an accident 10 
him who produces the poetry or music, an accident in the 
snatrument that is used, an accident in the content of the 
poetry, an accident in the person of the listener or in his 
perseverance, and an accident that consists in his being of the 
eommonalty of creation. 

The first accident is that the producer of the poetry or 
music be a woman upon whom to look is not lawful and from 
listening to whom temptation is dreaded ; included with her 
is also the beardless youth whose temptation is dreaded. 
This is unlawful on account of what is in it of the fear of 
temptation, and it is not on account of the singing, but if 
the woman, throuch whom rises the temptation, were only 
talking without using melodies, her talking and conversation 
would not be permissible nor even listening to her voice in 
repeating the Qur’ain; so, too, is it in the case of the youth 
from whom temptation is feared. Then if you ask, “ Do 
you hold that this is unlawful in every situation without 
considering separate cases, or is it only unlawful where 
temptation is feared in the case of him who fears sin?” 
T say that this is a possible question in point of law, one in 
which two fundamental principles act against one another. 
The one of these ia that being alone with a woman not 
within the prohibited degrees and looking upon her face is 
unlawful equally whether temptation is feared or not, because 
she is one with whom, in general, temptation may be supposed 
to exist. The law has decided that this shall close the matter 
without looking to special cases. And the second principle 
is that looking upon youths is permissible except where 
there is fear of temptation; so youths are not classed with 
women in this general prohibition, but the circumstances are 
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followed in each case. Now, the voice of a woman sways 
between these two fundamental principles; if we follow the 
analogy of looking at her, then we must close the matter 
absolutely,—that is an analogy that has great weight. Yet 
between the two ure differences, since lust invites to look 
when it is once roused, but it does not invite to listen to the 
voice; and the moving of the lust to touch which is excited 
by looking is not the same as that which is excited by 
hearing, but is more powerful. And the voice of a woman, 
apart from singing, is not a thing of shame requiring 
concealment; in the time of the Companions the women 
always talked with the men, giving the salutation and 
seeking advice and asking and taking counsel and so on,— 
but with women there is a something more which effects the 
moving of lust. So the analogy of the voice of women to 
looking upon youths is more immediate, for they were not 
commanded to veil themselves, just as women were not 
commanded to conceal their voices. Thus the arousing of 
femptation is the rule which ought to be followed, and the 
unluwiulness should be limited to that. This, in my opinion, 
is the more probable view and the nearer analogy, and is 
strengthened by the tradition of the two girls who sang in 
the house of ‘A’isha, since it is known that the Prophet was 
wont to listen to their voices and did not guard himeelf; 
temptation in this case was not to be feared and therefore 
he did not guard himself. So, then, this varies with the 
circumstances of the woman and the circumstances of the 
man in being young or old; and such a varying with 
circumstances has its analogies, for we say in the case of 
an old man that he may kiss his wife, though it be time of 
fast, but that that is not allowable for a young man; for 
kissing invites to sexual intercourse in time of fast, which is 
forbidden. And hearing! may invite to looking and drawing 
near which is unlawful; so that, too, varies with individuals. 


' Hearing = as-sama*. I have translated this word hitherto as * listening tas 
music and singing.” Literally it means * bearing * or § listening,” ‘but it became 
a Siti technical term for the devotional exercises of darwishes, In the sequil 
I shall frequently trunsinte it us here, regurding it as such a techuieal term, 
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The second attribute is in the instruments in so far as 
they are of the badges of people who drink and of the 
Mukhannaths, They are pipes and stringed instruments and 
the faba-drum. These three kinds are forbidden, and all 
besides these remain under the fundamental principle of 
allowableness, like the dujf whether it has little bells or not, 
and the fab/ and the sha@in and beating with the gadih and 
the other instruments. 

The third accident is in the content of what is sung, the 
poetry. If there is in it anything of obscenity or ribaldry 
or satire or what is a lie against God Most High or against 
His Apostle or against the Companions, like what the 
Rafidis! composed in satire on the Companions and others, 
the listening to it is unlawful, with melodies or without 
melodies, and he that listens is partaker with him that 
speaks. So, too, is that in which there is description of 
a particular woman; for the description of a woman before 
men is not allowable. And as for satire of unbelievers and 
heretics, that is allowable; Hassan b. Thabit was wont to 
boast of the Apostle of God and to satirize the unbelievers, 
and the Apostle of God commanded him to do that. And as 
for amatory poetry, i.e. love poetry with description of 
cheeks and temples and beauty of figure and stature and 
description of women in other points, it ealls for considera- 
tion. The sound view with regard to it is that the com- 
posing of it and the reciting it with melody and without, 18 
not unlawful. But it is for the listener to see to it that 
he does not apply what he hears to a particular woman, 
and if he does apply it that he apply it to one permitted 


tt was curly fixed of o principle that the handing down of traditions 
: atory to the Prophet or te the Companions was unlawful. Thus on-Nasaii 
lays down in his creed: ‘* We abstuin from the mention of the Companions of 
the Prophet except with good.” The name Rafidis came to be applied to all 
schismutics who spoke inst any of the Compantous, but historically tt has 
a narrower application. ‘They were a sect of the Shiva of al-Kifa who abandoned 
Zuyd b. ‘Ali, a descendant © ‘Ali the fourth Khulita—after having belonged to 
his party the Aayiites—becanse be commanded tham not to speak aguinat the 
two first Khalifus, Abii Bakr ond ‘Umar. ‘See Lane, ot 1, Tile ; 
Thonsnd anit One Nights, ii, pp. 233 und 265, and notes 34 and ) (Story of 
‘Ala ad-Din Abi-sh-Shamat, Sane 955 and 265), Haarbriicker’s translation 
of ash-Shabrastani, i, pp. 176 and 150. 
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to him, his wife or slave-girl, for if he apply it to a straz tee 
woman then he is a rebel against God by thus applying it, 
and by his causing his thought to circle in it. He to whom 
this description applies ought to put aside music and singing 
absolutely. For he over whom a passion has gained control 
applies all he hears to that passion, equally if the expression 
suits it or not; for what expression is there that cannot be 
applied to ideas by means of metaphorical usage? So he 
over whose heart the love of God has control is reminded by 
the blackness of the hair on the temples of a like thing, the 
darkness of unbelief, and by the brightness of the cheek, of 
the light of Faith, and by the mention of union, of the 
meeting God Most High, and by the mention of parting, 
of the separation from God Most High in the company of 
the rejected, and by the mention of the censurer who 
disturbs the gladness of union, of the obstacles of the world 
and its defects that disturb the endurance of intercourse 
with God Most High. And in this application there is no 
need of search or meditation or leisure ea, the thoughts 
which control the heart weigh more than the expression in 
the understanding of what is heard.’ So it is related from 
one of the Shaykhs that he passed through the market and 
heard one saying, “'The good ones ten for a grain?!" then 
ecstasy overcame him. And he was asked about that, and 
said, “* When the good are ten for a grain, then what is the 
value of the evil?” And one of them crossed in the market 
and heard a speaker saying, “O wild thyme!” [ Fa ae‘terw 
Ourri]; then ecstasy overcame him, And they said to him, 
“For what is thy ecstasy?" He said, “I heard him as 
though he were saying, ‘Persevere and thou wilt see my 
benevolence!’ [Jsa* tara birri]. And this goes so far that 
ecstasy sometimes overcomes a Persian at verses in Arabic, 
for some Arabic words correspond to Persian words: so he 
understands from them another meaning. One recited— 





" Literally, orriee Arie at wideratanding that is Acard in spite af ihe 
eI prearion, 
* The weight of a grain of barley; apparently a fraction of a dirham. 
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“And there haa: not visited me | wutnnadd sdrani | in slumber 
aught but his phantom-form.” 


Then a Persian was seized with ecstasy at that, and he was 
asked the cause of his ecstasy, and he said, “ Lo, he said in 
Persian Ma cdrim, ‘We are all coming nigh to destruction,’ 
For the expression 2dr indicates in Persian are coming nigh 
fo destruction, so he fancied that he was saying “ We are 
all coming nigh to destruction,” and feared thereby the peril 
of the destruction of the other world. 

And the ecestasy of him who is consumed in love of God 
Most High is in proportion to his understanding, and his 
understanding is in proportion to his power of imagination, 
and what he imagines does not necessarily agree with what 
the poet meant or with his language. This ecstasy is truth 
and sincerity ; and he who fears the peril of the destruction 
ef the other world is fitted that his intellect should be 
disturbed in him and his limbs agitated, and then there 
is no great advantage in changing the expressions them- 
selves. Yet he whom love of a created thing has overcome 
ought to guard himself against music and singing with 
whatever expression they come, but him whom the love of 
God Most High has overcome, the verbal expressions do 
not trouble and do not hinder from understanding the 
benignant ideas that join themselves with the flow of his 
exalted aspiration. 

The fourth accident is in the listener, and consists in lust 
haying control over him. If he is in the elow of youth, and 
this quality have more control over him than any other, 
then music and singing are unlawful to him equally whether 
the love of a particular individual have control of his 
heart or not. For however that may be, he cannot hear 
a description of temples and cheeks and separation and union 
but it moves his lust, and he applies what he hears to 
a particular form, the Devil puffing at the lust in his heart, 
and so the flame of lust is kindled in him and the arousers 


t On the Twy/' al-KAoydl, the form of the beloved seen in dreams, se am 
article by de Slane in the Journ. As., sér, 11, ¥, 376 Hf. 
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of evil incite him. And it is a help to the party of the 
Devil and a cause of cowardice to Reason which defends him 
and which is the party of God Most High. The fighting 
is constant in the heart between the forces of the Devil— 
they are the lusts—and the party of God Most High—it 
is the light of Reason—except in a heart which one of 
the two parties has conquered and over which it rules 
completely. The army of the Devil conquers most hearts 
aud overcomes them; so, therefore, there is need that 
inciters of fighting should keep beginning afresh to harass 
the forces of the Devil. How, then, is the inereasing of the 
weapons of these forces and the sharpening of their swords 
and spears allowable? And music and singing sharpen the 
weapons of the army of the Devil in the case of such an 
individual as this; so let such go out from the assembly 
where music and singing are heard, for he is hurt by them. 

The fifth accident is that the individual should be of the 
commonalty of creation.' Given that the love of God Moat 
High does not control him ; further, that music and singing 
are beloved to him, and that no lust controls him; yet in 
his ease it is prohibited. But, just as the other kinds 
of permitted pleasures, it would be permitted in his case 
except that, when custom and habit of it take hold of him, 
and however numerous its occasions, they are yet too few 
for him, then he is one of the foolish whose testimony is 
to be rejected ; for persistence in sport is a sin. And just 
as a little sin by persistence and continuance becomes a great 
sil, 80 some permitted things by continuance become little 
sins ; and this case is like perseverance in following negroes 
and Abyssinians, and constant watching of their playing, 
for that is prohibited, although its beginning is not 
prohibited, since the Apostle of God did it. To this 
class belongs playing ut chess, for it is permitted ; yet 
perseverance in it is disliked with the strongest dislike. 
And whenever the object is play and taking pleasure in 

' By ‘aedwun @!-khalg he means all mankind but those who have Intercourse 
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sport, then it is permitted only on account of what is in it 
quieting to the heart; since quiet of the heart at certain 
times is a medicinal treatment, so that the impulses of the 
heart may be aroused, and then it may busy itself at other 
times in diligent application to worldly things, as gain 
and trade, or to religion, as prayer and recitation of the 
Qur'an. And regarding that as a good thing to come 
between periods of application is like regarding a black 
mole on the cheek as beautiful. But if the moles were to 
take possession of the whole face, as a curse on it, how 
ugly that would be! So beauty becomes ugliness on account 
of abundance, and it is not every beauty much of which 
is beautiful, nor every permissible thing much of which is 
permissible. Bread is permissible, but seeking much of 
it is unlawful. So this permissible thing is like the other 
permissible things. 

But if you say, “ What all this comes to ts that it is 
permissible under some circumstances and not under others; 
so why did you first make it absolutely permissible when 
such a statement, when it comes to distinguishing cases 
with yes or no, is false and faulty?” Then know that 
this objection is mistaken; for the laying down such an 
absolute statement stands in the way only of such a stating 
of special cases as begins from the entity of the thing which 
is being considered ; but as for that which begins from 
the circumstances which came as accidents joined to it 
externally, the absolute statement does not prevent that. 
Do you not see that we, when we are asked concerning 
honey whether it is lawful or not, say that it is lawful im 
the absolute, though it is unlawful for one who ts of 
a sanguine temperament, to whom it is hurtful? And when 
we are asked concerning wine we say that it is unlawful, 
although it is lawful for him to drink it who is choking 
with a morsel whenever he cannot find anything else. But 
it, in respect that it is wine, is unlawful, and is only 
permissible on account of the nccident of the need; and 
honey, in respect that it is honey, is lawful, und is only 
unlawful on account of the accident of hurtfulness. And 
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no attention is paid to what belongs to an accident, for 
selling is lawful, but becomes unlawful through the accident 
of its happening at the time of the summons to prayer om 
Friday; and there are many accidents such as that. Then 
music and singing belong to the class of things permissible 
in respest that they are listening to an agreeable measured 
voice with 4 meaning to be understood, and their being 
unlawful is only on account of an accident external to their 
true entity. So, when the veil is withdrawn from what 
shows the permissibility, no attention need be paid to him 
who opposes after the indication is plain. 

And as for ash-Shafit, his school does not pronounce 
singing unlawful as a fundamental principle. Ash-Shafi't 
laid down a rule, and said of the man who takes up singing 
a3 a profession that his evidence is not allowable, And 
that is because it belongs to sport which is disliked and 
which resembles what is vain; and he who takes it up as 
a profession is put in a relationship to folly, and his manly 
virtue [mura’a] falls from him, and, although it is not 
an unlawful thing in itself, yet its being unlawful under 
these circumstances is clear, But if he does not put himself 
into a relationship to singing, and people do not come to 
him on account of that, and he does not go to people for 
its sake, and all that is known of him is that he is sometimes 
in a state of emotion and chants in it, then that does not 
make his manly virtue fall away or render worthless his 
evidence, That is shown by the tradition of the two girls 
who were singing in the house of ‘A’isha, 

And Yiinus b, ‘Abd al-A‘la! enid, “TI asked ash-Shafid 
about the people of al-Madina permitting music and singing. 
Then ash-Shafi‘l said, ‘I do not know one of the learned of 
the Hijaz who disliked music and singing except what 
consisted in amatory descriptions; as for the driving-song 
and the mention of the traces of the encampment and of the 
spring pastures? and the making beautiful the voice in 
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singing poems, it is permitted." And when ash-Shafi'l says 
that it is a sport which is disliked and which resembles what 
ig vain, then his saying ‘sport’ [/a/w] is right, but sport, 
in respect that it is sport, is not unlawful; the play of the 
Abyssinians and their dancing is sport, yet the Prophet was 
wont to look at it sometimes and did not dislike it. And 
sport and nonsense [/agiiw | God Most High does not blame 
if by it is meant doing that in which there is no advantage ; 
for if a man lay upon himself that he will place his hand 
upon his head one hundred times a day, that is trifling with 
no advantage in it, yet if is not unlawful; God Most High 
said, God! doce nol blame you for nonsense in your oaths 
[Qur., ii, 225; v, 91]. And when God does not blame for 
the mention of His name to a thing by way of oath without 
being pledged to it and without being determined to keep it, 
rather being variable as to it, along with there being no 
advantage in it, how shall He blame poetry and dancing ? 
And as for his saying that it resembles what is vain | bdfil], 
that does not indicate a belief that it is unlawful; even if he 
had said explicitly that it was vain, that would not have 
indicated that it was unlawful. It only indicates that it is 
destitute of advantage; what is vain is that in which there 
is no advantage. If a man says to his wife, for example, 
“T sell myself to you,” and she says, “I buy,” it is a vain 
bargain whenever the object is play and jesting, and it is not 
unlawful except when the object is really making a slave of 
him, which the law forbids. And as for his saying “ dis- 
liked ” | matriif], he means that it is disliked on some of the 
occasions Which I have mentioned to thee, or else he means 
that it is disliked through fear of evil. For he has laid 
down @ rule as to the allowableness of playing at chess, and 
has remarked, “ Verily, I dislike every play.” The ex- 
planation he gives indicates this; for he says, “ It is not one 
of the customs of religious people and people of manly 
virtue.” This points to fear of evil. And his rejecting 
evidence for persistence in play does not indicate that it is 
unlawful ; he sometimes rejects evidence for eating in the 
market-place and for what in general violates manly virtue 
imam. 101. Li 


ae! a 
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[mura]. Thus, weaving is allowable ; yet it is not of the 
occupations of those who possess manly virtue. And some- 
times he rejects the evidence of those who pursue an ignoble 
trade, and his explanation shows that he meant by dislike 
fear of evil.' 

This is the view also of others besides him of the great 
Imaims. So if people desire to make it unlawful, what we 
have said above is an argument against them. 


oe 


A statement of the Arguments of those who pronounce 
Music and Singing unlawful, and an Answer to them. 

They base an argument upon what God Most High says, 
And of mankind there are some who buy aport consisting af 
stories [in order to lead astray from the path of God|2 Thn 
sad iid" and al-Hasan al-Basri‘ and an-Nakha'i* said that 

“sport consisting of stories” was singing. And ‘A’isha 
handed down that the Prophet said, “Verily, God hath 
made the singing-girl unlawful and the selling of her and 
her price and teaching her.” To this we say, As to the 


' The SM. gives, us waumples, cupping and the clearing away of ash-heaps. 
On the Oriental attitude towards cupping, see Spitta’s ai-as‘eri, pp. 20 f. 
In the JondiA of Abi Ishq osh-Shirisi, n Shéfitite manual of law, pp. 236 f. 
of ed. of Juynbell, there 4 me - pgp anche af roe whore soe ohne mitst be rejected, 


These ineloded rag 4 eet na oF 
ry fos those abet ore on ge aigrses Ceanpe ae Rs scavengers, rug 
sweepers, bathmen, those ‘aia pluy in the bath ani singers, dancers, 


pe thee who eat in the streete and make water in public ond play at 
hen on the highway. As to porsuer of base occupations (aban dont aniiya), 
sith os watchmen, weavers, there are two views, one 

testimony is ik aon the other and better that it may be Hoe it their 
religious wulk it. See, ton, the Wi sca af-falidin, ed. van don Berg, 
ii, pp. 400 ff. On imp use pobhe streets, compare Goldziher, 
ag Philslogie, yp. LI, wha explains that the ore the places af prayer 


of 

? Qur'an, xxxi, 6. 1 have added the n context in aquace brackets. 

* Abt ‘Abd ar-Hahmin ‘Abd Allih bh. Mastad b, Ghafil al-Hiulhali al-Kafi: 
d.32. Tho Quit, p. 128; an-Nanw., 

* Aba Sa‘id al-Hesan b. Abi-1- Wien Yas Yasir al-Bngri, dd. 110. An-Now., 
pp. 200 #f.; bn Khall., j, a70 a. 

4 Thrahim b, Yorid an- ~Makha‘ ; see note 4 on p. 202. 
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singing-girl, what is meant by her is the slave-girl who 
sings to men in a place where there is drinking; and we 
have mentioned that the singing of a strange woman to men 
of dissolute life and to those for whom temptation is feared 
is unlawful; such seek from the singing-girl only what is 
legally forbidden. But as for the singing of a slave-girl to 
her possessor, its unlawfulness cannot be gathered from this 
tradition. Further, even to any other than her possessor, 
listening is lawful when there is absence of temptation 
according to what is indicated by the tradition in the two 
Sahthe of the singing of the two slave-girls in the house of 
‘Misha, And as for the buying of ‘sport consisting of 
stories” for religion, by way of exchange for it, “to lead 
astray by it “ from the path of God,” that is unlawful and 
blameworthy and the question is not as to it. Every singing 
is not an exchange for religion, bought for it, and a thing 
leading astray from the path of God Most High, and that 
is whatis meant in the passage. If anyone read the Qur'an 
“to lead astray thereby from the path of God,” his so reading 
the Qur'an would be unlawful. It is related of one of the 
Hypocrites that he used to act as Imim to the people, and 
would only recite the Siira ‘Ales on account of the rebuke 
of the Apostle of God which it contains, And ‘Umar thought 
of killing him, and regarded his action as unlawful on account 
of the leading astray which is in it ; then is the leading astray 
by poetry and singing to be regarded as more unlawful ? 
Further, they base an argument on what God Most High 
eays, And at this narrative do ye not marvel? but we laugh 
and do not weep and ye are fiflers up (samidiin)* bn 
‘Abbas* said, “It is singing in the language of Himyar,” 
meaning the “lifting up.” To that we say, Laughter and 


’ Sara last of the Qor’in. Tt begins ‘hee wa-tanaiit, “he frowned and 
turned away," said of the Prophet repelling a blind man, For that he is 
rebuked by God in the Sirs, ani this Typo‘rite—the Hypocrites (unnerad figraiaa,, 
Ibn Qut., p. 174) played much the same part in Modina as the Libertines in the 
Geneva of Calvin—chose thus to keep alive the memory of ihe rebuke, 

* Qur'an, i, 50; see Kawl., i, $96, 1. 14; ond Lane, p, 1.4244. 

* Abi-l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbie b, ‘Abdi-l-Muttalib bh, Hashim: 
d. 66. An-Naw., pp. 351 #.; Ibn Qut,, pp. 44 f. 
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lack of weeping ought to be unlawful too, since the passage 
embraces them. And if it be said that it is limited to 
laughter against the Muslims for their becoming Muslims, 
then this also is limited to their making poems and singing 
with the object of ridiculing the Muslims. Even as He 
Most High has said, And the poets—those going astray follow 
them [Qur., xxvi, 224]; He meant by that the poets of the 
unbelievers ; it does not indicate that the composition of 
poetry is unlawful in itself. 

Further, they base on argument on what Jabir’ has 
handed down that the Prophet said, “Iblis was the first 
who wailed and the first who sang.” ‘So he joined wailing 
and singing. Then we say, Verily, just as the wailing of 
Da'tid and the wailing of sinners for their crimes are 
excepted, so is excepted that singing which seeks the moving 
of joy and sorrow and longing where it is allowable that 
it should be moved. It is excepted just as the singing of 
the two slave-girls on the Festival day in the house of 
the Apostle of God was excepted, and the singing of the 


women who sang at his arrival, when they said— 





“The full moon has risen upon us, from the passes of 
al-Wada‘.” 


Further, they base an argument on what Abi Umama* 
has handed down from the Prophet that he said, “No one 
lifts up his voice in singing but God sends to him two 
devils on his two shoulders, beating with their heels on 
his breast until he refrains.” We say, This applies to 
some of the kinds of singing which we have already 
brought forward; there are those which excite from the 
heart that ehh 4 is the desire of the Devil, consisting of 
lust and passion [‘isig| for creatures. But as for what 
excites longing towards God and joy in Festival time, and 
at the birth of a child or the arrival of him who has bean 


' Abt ‘Abd Allah (or Aba ‘Abd or-Rabmin or Ala Muhammad) Jahir b. 
‘Abel Alb b* Amr al-Ansfri ss-Salami al-Madani; d, 68 or 73 or TH. 
An-Naw,, pp. 184. ; Thm Qut., pp. 156f.: Ibn Khall, ii, 204. n. 1. 

2 Aba Umama Sudday b. ‘Ajlan ul- Bahili: d. 81 or 86. Tha Qut., p. 17; 
an-Naw., pp. G51 f, 
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absent, all that is the opposite of what is the desire of the 
Devil, as is indicated by the story of the two slave-girls 
and the Abyssinians and the narratives which we took 
from the Saiiks. So the fact that it was permitted on 
a single occasion is a statute that it is allowable; and that 
it was prevented on a thousand occasions is subject to 
interpretation and explanation; but the actual doing of 
a thing cannot be interpreted away, since when a thing 
is unlawful if can only become lawful through the 
accident of compulsion, and if it is allowable it is made 
unlawful by a great number of accidents up to intentions 
and objects. 

Further, they base an argument on what ‘ Ugba b. ‘Amir! 
handed down that the Prophet said, “ Everything with 
which a man sports is vain except his training his horse 
and shooting with his bow and playing with his wife.” 
We say, His saying “vain” does not indicate that it is 
unlawful, but indicates the lack in it of advantage. And 
sometimes that is conceded on the ground that the having 
part in sport in watching the Abyssinians came outside of 
these three and yet is not unlawful; so things not excepted 
are joined to things excepted on analogy, just as the Prophet 
said, “ The blood of a Muslim is not lawful save for one 
of three things,” yet he joined with them a fourth and 
a fifth.’ Like this, too, is the playing with one’s wife; 
there is no advantage in it, only the pleasure. And it 
shows that amusing oneself in gardens and listening to 
the voices of birds and to the different kinds of jesting, 
of that wherewith a man sports, nothing of that is unlawful 
although it may be possible to describe it as vain. 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of ‘Uthman, 
“T have not sung, and I have not lied, and I have not 
wiped my penis with my right hand since I did homage 


' *Ugba b. ‘Amir al-Juhoni; d. 68. <An-New,, pp. 425 f. 

* The three are adultery, munter, and relapse after embracing Islim; see the 
tradition in al-Bukhari, vol. viii, p. 36 of ed. of Cairo, 1206, and in the Sunan 
of Thn Majoh, p. 163 of lithog. of Dehli, 1889. I do not know what is referred 
to under the fourth and fifth. 
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with it to the Apostle of God.”' We say, Then let the 
lying and the wiping the penis with the right hand be 
unlawful if this is an indication that singing is unlawful! 
When was it established that ‘Uthmin abandoned only what 
is unlawful ? 

Further, they base an argument on the saying of Ibn 
Mas‘id, “Singing makes Hypocrisy to spring up in the 
heart,” and some add, “just as water makes herbs spring 
up”; some even carry it back to the Apostle of God, but 
that form of the tradition is not sound. They say, “ There 
passed by [bn ‘Umar? some people wearing the Jhrdm,? 
and among them was a man singing. Then he said, ‘ Ho, 
I do not hear God from you; ho, I do not hear God from 
you!’” And from Nafi‘* is handed down that he said, 
“IT was with Ibn ‘Umar on the road and I heard the flute- 
playing of a shepherd, and he put his fingers in his ears, 
then turned from the road, and did not cease saying, ‘ Nafi‘, 
do you hear it?’ till I said ‘No’; then he took his fingers 
out and said, ‘Thus I saw the Apostle of God do.” And 
al-Fuday! b. ‘Iyad" said, “ Singing is the spell which raises 
fornication.” And one of them said, “Singing is one of 
the scouts of depravity.” And Yazid b. al-Walid® said, 
“ Beware ye of singing, for it maketh modesty to be lacking 


* For this saying of ‘Uthmin see Lisdn, s.v., 1x, p. 164, Ul. 7 ff fro ti 
On the attitede of Muslims towards tying, allowed and os and_nnallowed, rng oe 


vol. vii, pp. 522 ME, The statemen : tf 
(derde) on account of itself tine) A bak of acea of : coemk int to 
the ompare, too, the doctrine of Intention 


niya, in Thy, vol. x, 2. Similarly, to nse the richt hand for certain 
Purposes would 5, ¥B 12. Similars, 10 ooe the righ 
* "Umar b, al-Khattab hod two sons who are referred to in tradition, “Ald 
Allah and ‘(boyd Allah. This, according to the SM., is ‘Abd Allah, who dl. in 
73, An-Naw., pp. 357 ff. ; Thm Qut., p- 92; Thn Khall., i, p- 567, note, 
: cng is the abit bed Sees a pilgrim and also his state while 
id i ' Bi Of a ore Teaching Mecca, 
day, the day of anerifice. > riche 
ae “Aba "Abd Allah Niflt was a mawid of Ibn ‘Omar, and d. 117. Tho Qut., 
p08 and 4 rsnieariorgare p27 521 f.; an-Naw., pp. 689 f. ‘The tradition 
related is an important much debated one in several legal r respects, 
' Aba ree — ray! bs b. *Lyad at-Tamtmi al-Yorba'i: d. 187, —-An-Naw. 
te atutg * Ibn Khall., i, 478 ff; the extract from al- -Biga‘i's Aveda 
_ re et Spiro, Chresfomathie idmentaire, pp. 33 £.: 


» p 
. Yarid b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik bh, 4 
; d. 126. Thn Qut., p. 186. | Marwan, the 12th Umayyad 
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and increaseth lust and ruineth manly virtue; and verily 
it takes the place of wine and does what drunkenness does; 
then if ye cannot avoid having to do with it, keep it out 
of the way of women, for singing incites to fornication.” 
But we say, When Ibn Mas‘id says that it makes Hypocrisy 
grow up, he means by that in the case of the singer; in his 
case it makes Hypocrisy grow up, for his whole desire is 
to show himself to advantage in competition with others, 
and to make his voice sell well in such competition, and 
he keeps playing the hypocrite and making himself beloved 
by people that they may desire his singing. But even that 
does not involve that singing must be declared unlawful. 
For the wearing of beautiful clothes and the riding of 
ambling horses and the other kinds of adornment and 
emulative glorying in wealth and pleasant things and 
children and so on make Hypocrisy and dissimulation spring 
up in the heart; but what Ibn Mas‘iid said does not go 
so far as to make these unlawful, So it is not only acts 
of rebellion against God which cause Hypocrisy to spring 
up in the heart; yea, such permitted things as these on 
which the gaze of the people falls are still better fitted 
to procure it. And therefore ‘Umar alighted from a horse 
which ambled under him and cut off ita tail, because he 
feared in himself vainglory in the beauty of its gait. Thus 
the beginning of Hypocrisy 1 is in permitted things. 

And as for the saying of Ibn ‘Umar, “Ho, I do not 
hear God from you!” it does not indicate that singing 
is unlawful in respect that it is singing; but they were in 
Thrdm and loose talk did not befit them, and it appeared 
to him from their signs that their listening was not for 
the sake of ecstusy and longing unto the visitation of the 
House of God Most High, but for pure sport. So he 
disliked that in them, because it was objectionable in con- 
nection with their state and the state of Jkrdm. Again, in 
the stories of particular cases, the possible views are many. 
For example, opposed to his putting his fingers in his ears 
is the fact that he did not command Nafit to do the like 
and did not disapprove of his listening. He only did it 
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himself because he considered that he should guard his | 
éar in ita then condition, and his heart from a sound which 
usually would move sport, and so might hinder him from 
a thought he was engaged in or a recollection that was 
more in place. And so, too, the action of the Apostle of 
God, along with the fact that he did not hinder Ibn ‘Umar 
from listening, does not indicate that it is unlawful, but 
indicates that the more fitting course is abandoning it. 
And we hold that abandoning it is more fitting in most 
eases ; yea, that the abandoning of most of the allowable 
things of the world is more fitting when it is known that 
they make an effect on the heart. The Apostle of God 
actually stripped off the robe of Abu Jahm' after the 
completion of prayer because there was a pattern upon 
it which distracted his heart. But do you think that 
that indicates the unlawfulness of a pattern upon a robe? 
Perhaps the Prophet was in a state from which the sound 
of the flute of the shepherd would have distracted him 
as the pattern distracted him from prayer. Yea, the need 
of arousing the Glorious States in the heart by music 
and singing is a falling short in the case of him 
who is constant in his witnessing the Truth, though it 
may be perfection in the case of others than such a one. 
And therefore al-Husri* said, “Even the most affecting of 
Music and Singing (Hearing) is cut off when he dies who is 
listening to it”; thus pointing out the fact that the Hearing 
which is from God Most High is abiding. And the Prophets 
had constantly the pleasure of Hearing and Witnessing,® and 
had no need to have them aroused by devices. As for the 
saying of al-Fudayl, and similarly all the other sayings kin 
to it, it is applicable to the music and singing of dissolute 
people and lustful youths; and if these sayings were 


Pi _ ar ae ecg ve sears b. Hodhayfa al-Qurashi al-'Adawi; d. in the 
OL 2-20 ' ih . i © . - } Fy © “. Bu ii 
a Aperrinsy a #3 in ay wiya. An-Naw., pp. 686 f, and al-Bukhari, 

* Aba-[-Hisan «All bh. [brahim al-Husri ol-Hadrami al-B 1; d. 371. 
a ee. p- 35° [hn al-Athir, end Mest oy ” eer Ie 
* See note in Life, p. 94, 
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generally valid, wherefore did they to the two slave- 
girls in the house of the Apostle of God ? 

Then, as for analogy, the utmost of what can be said as to 
it is that the analogy lies against stringed instruments, and 
the differences have already been given. Or it is said that 
Music and Singing are sport and play, and so they are, but 
the whole of this world is sport and play [Qur., xxix, 64]. 
“Umar said to his wife, “Thou art only a plaything in the 
corner of the house.” And all playing with women is sport 
except tillage, which is the cause of the existence of 
hildren, “ And all jesting in which there is nothing vile 
is lawful.” That is quoted from the Apostle of God and the 
Companions, as shall come in detail in the Book of the 
Defects of the Tongue,' if God will; and what sport could 
exceed the sport of the Abyssinians and negroes in their 
playing? Its allowableness stands firm by statute on the 
basis of what I said, that sport rests the heart and lightens 
from it the burden of thinking; and when hearts are over- 
driven they are blind, and resting strengthens them for 
serious work, So he, for example, who is persistent in 
study ought to cease work on Friday, for ceasing work on 
one day incites alertness on the other days. And he 
who is persistent in works of supererogation in prayer“ 
on most occasions, ought to be idle on some occasions; 
and, on his account, prayer on some occasions is disliked. 
So idleness is a help to work, and sport an aid to serious- 
ness; only the souls of the Prophets can endure against 
pure seriousness and bitter duty. Sport is the medicine of 
the heart against the disease of weariness and restlessness; 
60 it ought to be permitted. But there ought not to be 
too much of it, just as there ought not to be too much 
medicine. Then, whenever sport is for this object, it 
becomes a pious work. This is even in the case of one in 
whose heart music and singing do not rouse a praiseworthy 
quality—the rousing of which is sought—but the hearer 
has only pleasure and simple rest. So it is fitting that 


| A Book of the Jéya; the fourth of the third Rus‘, 
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that be approved in him that he may attain by it to the 
goal which we have mentioned. It is true that this 
indicates a falling short from the summit of perfection, 
for the perfect man is he who has no need that his soul 
should be rested in other than duty, but “the good deeds 
of the pious are the evil deeds of archangels,’’! and he who 
has the science of dealing with hearts and the 
different ways of being kind to them to lead them to the 
Truth, knows absolutely that resting them with such things 
as these is a useful medicine that cannot be done without. 


' The SM. ascribes this saying to Abi ne pammad Bahl b. ‘Abd Allah 
at-Tustari, who d. 203 or 28: ae ‘78. wih., p. 18; Ibn Ehall., i, 
pp. 602, 600. 
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Ant. IX.—Tie Jdnakiharane of Kumdraddesa. 
By F. W. Tuomas. 


Tue history of this little-known work is remarkable. No 
manuscript of it has yet been discovered, and on the 
continent of India the only traces of ita existence consist 
in the facts that a few of its verses are quoted in two 
Sanskrit anthologies, the Carngadharapaddhati ond the 
Subhasitavali, and in the Aucityavicadracarcé of Ksemendra, 
and that the author is coupled with Kalidasa in » memorial 
verse of Rajacekhara— 


Janakiharanam kartum Raghuvamee sthite sati 
kavih Kumaradisac ca Ravanac ca yadi ksamah. 


The Singhalese literature, however, has preserved to us 
a Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and of the fifteenth in part, from which gloss it has been 
found possible to piece together a text which cannot diverge 
very far from the original. The first attempt at such a re- 
eonstraction was made by a Singhalese pandit for James 
d'’Alwis, who, in his “ Deseriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Singhalese Literary Works of Ceylon,” gives, 
pp. 191-2, a specimen of ten verses so brought to light. 
But for the recovery of all the surviving cantos we are 
indebted to K. Dharmiarima Sthovira. In the year 159] 
this scholar published at Péliyagoda in Ceylon both text 
and Sanna with a valuable introduction. This work is 

singhalese character throughout. But in 1895 there 
appeared at Calcutta a nagari text with a few notes compiled 
by the late pandit Haridisa Castri, M.A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Jeypore State, and published after his 
death by Kalipada Bundhyopadhyaya, Principal of the 
Sanskrit Colleze at Jeypore. The latter (which, however, 
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has not the value of an independent restoration) was 
reviewed by Professor Rhys Davids in this Journal for 
1854, pp. 623-4. Dharmarama’s edition was noticed in 
vol. iv of the Orientalist, pp. 78 sqq., and was used by 
Professor Leumann for the purpose of his discussion of 
the work in the Fienna Oriental Journal, vol, vii, 1895, 
pp. 226-232. 

Two circumstances give to Kumiaradisa’s poem u special 
importanee, The first is the native tradition, not seriously 
questioned, and accepted by Geiger in his recently published 
work on the Singhalese Language and Literature, which 
identifies the author with the King Kumaradasa, or Kumara- 
dhitusena, who reigned over Ceylon during the years 
517-526 ap, It is thus the earliest Ceylonese work in 
Sanskrit. Secondly, there is the tradition making him 
a friend and contemporary of Kalidasa, for the details of 
which it will be sufficient to refer to Dharmiarama’s intro- 
duction and to Professor Rhys Davids’ article in this Journal 
for 1888, pp, 148-9. For these reasons, and because the poem 
is written in a style of some difficulty, accentuated by the 
lack of a Sanskrit commentary, [ have thought it worth 
while to eall attention to some of its numerous peculiarities. 
The reader will find appended a short abstract of the 
contents of the poem, as experience shows that even in 
the case of better known Adeyes such a conspectus is of 
some utility. 

What amount of confidence ean be placed in the text of 
a poem composed in complicated metres and pieced together 
from a commentary? Professor Leumann, who has discussed 
this question in the article above referred to, arrives at the 
conclusion that “the insignificance of the variants proves 
for the text a greater degree of certainty than could have 
been expected.” This conclusion, based on a comparison of 
the seven cited verses (i, 29 and 52; iii, 2; ix, 12; xi, 63, 
71, and 92), seems beyond question, though complicated by 
the fact that four of these were known to the author of 
the reconstruction. Two classes of divergences are to be 
distinguished, those due to the editor, who could not fail 
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sometimes to arrange the words supplied by the Sanna in 
an order different from the original, and those due to 
variations of reading in the Sanna itself. The former case 
is illustrated in ix, 12, and the latter in several instances, 
of which I will refer only to one, viz., i, 29, reading as 
follows :— 


Cardjadharagaaladhati. OAvrridrsioa. 
pacyon hate monmethabanapitaih ; tasya hotum manmathabanapatail 
eakto vidhitum na oimilya caksuh ; qakyun vidhdtum na nimilya caksul) 
ara vidhatra hi krtan katham tay ara vidhitra no krtau katham tay 
ity daa tasyam sumater vitarkah. (ity fisu tusyiim sumater vitarkah). 


As Professor Leumann has pointed out, the Sanna reads 
dhdtrd for cidhdird, and supplies a word drstiv, for which 
Dharmirama can find ne place in the text. The Istter 
difficulty Haridisa (astri has removed by inserting the word 
in place of fasyd), rendering it by dargane sati. Now it is 
certain that the text supplied by the Carigadharapaddhati 
alone gives the general sense, namely, that indicated by my 
punctuation: “‘If he looked, he was smitten with love's 
arrows: with his eyes shut he could not create: how then did 
the creator frame her thighs’: thus were the wise at fault.” We 
have in fact a poetical syllogism in due form, and a rendering 
in effect the same as that of Aufrecht (ap. Leumann): “An 
intelligent man can reasonably doubt how the creator could 
have framed her thighs: he could not do it without shutting 
his eyes, since if he looked he would have been at onve hit 
by the arrows of love.” I think, however, that the above 
rendering, taking Aafo and gato as finite verbs, has a distinct 
superiority, The question of reading is nowclearer. Hatam 
MUat BE a mistake for Aafo. On the other hand, pagyan and 
drslau are variants between which we may reasonably doubt, 
and I suggest that Jof/ are derived from an original drsfri, 
while fasya/ is a corruption of pagyan. As regards cakynm 
and ¢akto, again, there is liberty of choice. But when we 
observe that the neuter would account by attraction for the 
reading /afam, and that the genderless use of ¢akyam is 
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specially provided for in treatises on Alankara (Vamana, 
y. 2. 25), further that, as we shall point out, Kumaradiisa was 
a poet devoted to grammatical niceties, we cannot but incline 
to the view that this was the word which he used. The 
question of dhdfrd and ridhdatrd, Ai and nw (? tri Ai dhdird vw 
katham krtaw tan), I will not linger over, but will merely 
draw the conclusion that the sources of the poem point to 
the existence of ordinary differences of reading in addition to 
the special divergences due to the reconstructor. Professor 
Leumann has also called attention to the desirability of 
securing a greater number of MSS. of the Sanna. 

We are fortunately enabled to continue this test of the 
reconstructed poem by the aid of further verses not known 
to the editors. Vor in the Subhisitavali we find a number 
of these ascribed to a poet Kumiradatta, and a// these verses 
are to be traced in the Janakiharana. The identification of 
the two poets may hereafter, should further information be 
obtained concerning Kumaradatta, prove of some importance. 
In the meanwhile I will quote the verses along with one 
other anonymously cited by the same author :-— 


Kamaredatia, of hana Sd Aver race , 
vimalam ambe pipiya sedigetaih 
ealilabhiranirantaritodarnh Keods cimeloniri, vedicatow anil 
kKlimam iefanhlenem atipamyam eohiensanie (4), Gl). 


wiritate mignsiils povodharil). 


“ bhuvenedrstinirodiukarem lertam “raviknran uporudhye krtim maya 
ravikuran wparcdhya maya tamoh bhuvanodpetininedhi tamas tadid 
vilasitena nihanti muhar mulns vilesiioma nihenti maker muhur” 
todd" tive rarase rush ghounah, ghana itive rarasa rusia chanah (xi, 59), 


ditt niveritatimrovilocani 


novachoninilakam pitakantalily Reals digs ond trunsposes I. S41 
visuayjoh sabe varidacikarair (ui, (0). 


nayanavari ciram pathikivigunah . 


navavibodhamanoharaketaki - 

knsumagarhhagatah sahe kintava The same (xi, 75). 
aViditinilavpstibhayirannl 

fukham ata ciréya cilimuklah, 
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Atumdradatio, Jdnakidarana. 
vipamatypetihate "pi daviinale routyavpetihate ‘pi duviinale 
bhramaradAmibbrto "pi vandvalih bhramaradAdwabhpta sereliigalié 
samabhivikeyn kpeancsamaprabha samabhivikeyn kroanusamaprabha 
na momncor bhayameva mpgaiganih. mouse eva bhayam na mpranganal 


Subhas., 17ol—a. (xi, TS). 
maniprabbesu pritivimbarobhay ii \ ead , 
timagnaya bilacoraikalekhaya | | vi aris 
Tidhkure varisu vafieitatmana Vieiechide virisu vailotitmani 
Oe rajohomema punar vicicchide. na rajahamsena punar visiikorah 
Subhas. 1812. (xii, 9). 
Kaaylpi. 
ligatir yatra nisargusiddhi Hemls gater atre (i, 28). 
muatto no danti misito on harmeal 
itiva jaighiyugalam tadiyam 
eakre tulikotyadhirohonint. 


Subbas,, 1449. 


These verses present the same features as the foregoing. 
In the second, third, fifth, and sixth we find differences of 
order. In all but the fourth there are differences of reading, 
and these not consistently in favour of one text or the other, 
In the first verse the reconstructed text is the simpler, and 
derives a support from the recurrence in v. xi, 58, beginning 
cimalavdri wipitarata bhream. For such repetitions of the 
same idea in but slightly different language are a strange 
and most common peculiarity of Kumiiradiea’s style. 
Another instance is to be found in the fifth verse. Here 
the reading risema is preferable; but in the next line 
Dharmarama’s text has undoubtedly the advantage, except 
that Miyfo should be read. For (1) it is a comparison of the 
red Ldngalt ‘flower’ with the diack bees to the fire and 
smoke that is here indicated, (2) Jiramaradiali is nonsense 
and one MS. has diima, (3) the second ‘pi ia out of place, 
and (4) the whole idea recurs in v. 72— 


samarocata langali 


sumuditeva kreanucikhivali 
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and v. 80— 


samudayo nu vikiigakrtadyuter 
vitatavahnicikhakusumacriyah, 


where the rahaicikhd = /iagali is compared to lightning." 
In the second verse the double giana of the Singhalese text 
seems to be a stop-gap, and in the third I am inclined to 
prefer digi, The only doubt in this last case is due to the 
fact that v. 51 also has di¢i, apparently meaning ‘ in the sky.’ 
That this is the meaning intended is clear from the fact that 
there is a pun in fdmravilocana (—timraksa) ‘crow,’ and the 
erows are overhead (diri), not all round (digi dici). But 
possibly Kumfradisa thought there was authority for di¢i in 
this sense (cf. xiv, 44). 

The general result of this discussion is that both the 
Singhalese text and the Anthologies present good and bad 
readings. A perfectly reliable restoration of the poem will 
never be obtained from the Sanna alone, and we must fix 
our hopes upon the recovery of the work in an Indian MS. 
Meanwhile every additional verse brought to light will give 
valuable information. 

Before leaving the question of reading I will call attention 
to a few passages where Haridiisa’s text or the Singhalese 
edition need correction :— 


(1) i, 4. Read skAalitendusrsta, not °endra®, with 
Dharmarama. 

(2) i, 85. Read yaminam, not -@m, with Dharmarama. 

(3) u, 17. Read nirndna: Huridisa has perhaps misread 
the Singhalese character into nirridaa. 

(4) u, 69. Read kathitigamah, not kathindgamah: the 
same explanation. 


' Also w fourth time, +, 84— 


*wanakrginocikhé nihata ropos 

tvayi tadivyam idam pratipiidyate *' 

ee itive. virmuficati lahgeali— 
usumahastatale jaladodayal ; 





and again iti v, 85, 
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(5) i, 75. kuksisthanihcesaloka® does not scan. 
(6) v, 7. For 
pramrjyaminam ¢anakais tapasvibhih 
kucasya mustya ‘nalamandirodaram 
read 
kugasya mustya canakais tapasvibhih 
pramrjyamananalamandirodaram, 
since a bahwerthi is required. 
(7) v, 38. For kuravigame read turangame with Dharma- 
Tama; ond in v, 23, rifokaya dev? for “ddes®. 
(8) v, 43. opavarpnitam is a misprint for apavarsjitam. 
(9) vil, 56. For Aarsaih read Aarge with Dharmarama. 
(10) win, 6. For saviginih read sangini with Dharmarama. 
(11) ix, 67-8, is a curious case. Both Dharmiraima and 
Haridisa Castri give SudAdjit as the name of the Kekaya 
prince. This is, however, a mere error for Fudhdjit, due to 
the similarity in the Singhalese script of s and y. 
(12) xi, 45. Read— 
atanuna ‘tanuna ghanadarubhih 
smarahitam rahitam pradidhaksuna 
rucirabha ‘cirabhi’sitavartmana 
| prakhacita khaciti na na dipita. 
“ By mighty love (afa@uw) eager to burn the deserted lover 
with clouds for logs the pyre of the sky, brightly shining, 
and irradiated with the lightning’s (acirabhd) fire (astia- 
tartman), was kindled.” 
(13) xiii, 46. For biweanamahito and janitayacaso read 
-fau and -say with Dharmarama. 
(14) xiv, 78. For myrgalaksenai read -laksmanah with 
Dharmirama. 
(15) xii, 11, mahibhujes wuto (for sutd), and xiii, 40, 
sammadah (for “dam) seem to be required. 


The poem is characterized by remarkable grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities, and, as in the case of the 


J.B.a.8, 1901. if 


¥?*. 


* " 
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Bhattikavys, the display of such les y seems to have 
been one of the objects of its composition. We find not 
only a great number of rare words, known either not at all 
or only from grammars and dictionaries, but also strange 
forms and constructions, for which no doubt the author 
considered himself to have sufficient authority. I will now 
exemplify the most noticeable of them. 





(1) Grammatical peculiarities, 

(@) The use of the Srd pers. sing. of the perfect afmanepad 
as an impersonal with the subject in the instrumental, 
a construction unknown to me elsewhere, is instanced 
in the following :— 

saroruham uddhrtakantakena 
prityeva ramyam jahase vanena (ii, 9). 
mrdhavataravyathitena cetasi 
ksanam vicakre nikatena dantina (v, 36). 
kvapi prapede mrgalafichanena 
trasad ivadaya nijam kuratigam (i, 68). 
(Other examples occur—i, 55, neme; in, 55, dee; and iti, 73, 
eakampe. ) 
(6) An equally extraordinary impersonal is seen in 
nrpatav iti veditipada 
munina josam abhayata ksanam (iv, 27). 

(c) An imitation of a Vedic construction, sanctioned by 
Panini, ii, 3. 2, with the Kacika and Pataijali, is the 
use of the acousative after serrafah and whhayatah in 

ubhayatas tapodhanam (iv, 62). 
hiranyaretahcaranani sarvatah (v, 5). 
ulpdiam anu ‘like a portent" (1x, 26) is less unusual. 
(@) We find an unusual verbal construction in 
yena yena forall ama tin asan 
tat tad eva punar apa yositah (viti, 45), 
diitena tena tanayam duhitur didrksuh 
kdlasya kasyaert athendrasakham yaydee (ix, 67). 
stktam eva hrdaye "bhinidhatte ‘touches the 
heart * (xv, 6). 


e 
" “uh” ~ 
7. - . 
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(¢) samdé sahasrani for samah (or samdnam) sahasran 
(if) auddheor (v, 61) is an ekacesa for eubdhumarieayor. 
(yg) The following are new verb forms :-— 
abibhacad (iv, 5), ‘brought into existence.’ 
samabibhacad (tv, 16), ‘ honoured.’ 
merayiyatad (iv, 49), ‘ presented.’ 
sanudsagita (v, §), ‘ attached.’ 
adidhapata (x, 75), ‘ caused to drink.’ 
yeya (x, 50), ‘to be gone.’ 
nyacicadal, ‘reported’; but wsyerividaf (also 
unique) seems to be required. 
{h) dogd (ii, 33, and x, 3) as instrumental of dosan is 
without precedent, and swirttara (x, 39) has to be 
added to swiritama. 


(2) Lexicographical peculiarities. 

If the above are not the innovations of an unschooled 
poet, much more patently is this the case with the choice 
of words. In the appended list comprising the chief of these 
T have marked with an asterisk those words or meanings 
which have hitherto been traced only in dictionaries and 
grammars. The remainder are, with few exceptions, 
altogether new. An examination of the words with 
asterisks will show that a large proportion of them is 
taken from Panini and his commentators! Some of them, 
such as dywheilikatd, dsuticala, ikgucahkata, kattraydh, madcah- 
dike, mustindhaya, pacyatohara, jampati, bhidelima, cifitetay-, 
snighdta, are remarkable forms, and it is quite plain that 
Kumiradisa was « diligent student and ransacked his 
grammar for rare expressions. In one instance I believe 
[I can point out a Paninean word which has been improved 
out of the poet’s text. We read (x, 76) of Ravana’s approach 
to Sita in these words :-— 

dambhajivikam uttuiigajatamanditamastakam 
kaicin maskarinam Sita dadarcacramam agatam. 


| Natarally many forms which do occur elsewhere (e.¢. wireeverte in the middle 
Voiee, vii, 44) ore also taken by our author from Panini 
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The word djivika or djicaka ‘a religious mendicant 
known to us from only one Brahmanical source, the 
Varahamihira Grhat-Sambhité, might come appropriately 
enough upon the lips of a Buddhist author. But when 
we remember that ddnddjinika is contemptuously used of 
a pretended ascetic, that 1t is a Paninean word occurring 
in a passage from which Kumaradisa has culled another 
of his choicest flowers, viz. dyahealike, and, further, that 
mb and nd are often indistinguishable in Southern MSS. 
(whence the variants dindima and dimbima, ‘drum ”), it 
becomes increasingly likely that this was the word actually 
used. Sccing, however, that the Kacika gives ddmbhika as 
the rendering of danddjinika, I will admit the possibility 
that Kumaradasa in our passage is merely referring to the 
sutra of Panini and not quoting it. 

Another remarkable word is sanghdte, occurring in the 


vyersae— 


tatah pratikasaighato virah kekayavameyajah 
bibhrac chokadvigunitam ¢ramam ramacramam yayau (x, 57). 


The phrase pratikasanghato means, as the Singhalese 
Sanna informs us, ‘along with a company of counsellors.’ 
Now according to Pataijali ad Varttika 3 on Pan. i, 2. 49, 
sanghdta is used for saighdta at the end of a compound, 
and the Kacika tells us that the sense is then ‘one 
who collects, ete.,’ as rarnasanghata = yo varndn samihantt. 
Probably in these cases sanghdfa has nothing to do with 
sanghdta, but such a word as carnasenghdle is formed from 
varnasangha (carnasangho wary a) by the suffix which we 
find in karndta, garvdata, bhdedta, viedia, ete., regarding 
the origin of which I may refer to a paper on “ The 
D Suffix” published by the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1900, The form saighdta recurs with probably the same 
sense in kueakalagasanghdta (xi, 5). 

Two other interesting additions to the lexicon are the 
roots fdr and rang. ‘The former, hitherto known only as 
a suspected reading in the Atharva Veda, bears the meaning 
of ‘ quake," apparently, in the verse— 





c we ’ 
‘ ~~ 
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tarutele visamarutamaruta- 

ksatatanur na latavati tavati ; 

viratir abjarasam prati samprati ; 

svam alisamhatir aksati raksati (xi, 86), 


where we must note also eksafi, an adverbial form meaning 
‘safely” The verb raig is seen in rangatiuranga (1, 53) 
and its derivative ranga (xiv, 21), thus confirming the 
raagati * gataw of the Dhatupatha. 

A special feature of Kumaradisa’s vocabulary 1s due to 
his fondness for the figure perydya or circumlocution, In 
all the Adeyas this is, of course, a familiar device, but it 1s 
carried beyond all moderation in cases of appellatives such 
as kuligdyudhagopaka (xi, 46), pwrandaragopaka (xi, 77), and 
havigopaka (xi, 89), all synonyms for indragopaka ‘ firetly,’ 
and in makarakarapdyi (iv, 59) = Agastya, geganasdgara- 
bhogadhardngand (xi, 9) = Ganges, vasisthatanajapatitaksiti- 
pasearvasatiprado munih (iv, 63) = Vigvamitra, balanisi- 
danajala (xi, 68) = indrajdia, pankajardga (xiv, 19, ef. 
paikajandbha, Ragh. V., xviti, 19) = padmardga, cakranila 
(xi, 96) = indranila, dantavisas (viii, 40) = dacanacchada, 
sitakarakdnta (viii, 92) = candrakdnta, and kyrsnapaddhati 
(xiii, 14) with sitetarddhean (ix, 30) =Arsnavariman. Note 
also saigatdni pariirtya edrinaw (viii, 53) = brahmacdrinaw. 
The concluding verse of the poem contains a distortion of the 
poet’s own name into Kumdraparicaraka, Such periphrases 
cannot, however, be neglected, since, as in the case of 
dantavdsas, they are sometimes taken from other works 
or pass into the common possession of the hari, Among 
the other singularities of Kumaradasa’s use of words we 
may note the very numerous circumlocutions for ‘king,’ and 
the constant recurrence of sampad and tata, the latter of 
which with the noun fafi must be exemplified at least one 
hundred times. 

For grammatical and lexicographical purposes Kumara- 
diisa’s learned refinements give a special importance to 
the poem. The testimony of so careful a student to the 
correctness of a word or construction cannot be neglected. 
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I do not, therefore, quite agree with Professor Lewmann’s 
remark (op. cit., p. 232) that the use of marufa as a bye- 
form of marué proves the author no mahakavi, On the 
contrary, I should accept upon his authority the existence 
of this form or of a grammatical rule sufficient to justify 
if; and in fact the word is found in B. and BR. and the 
other lexica. In xiii, $4, we have the word Aalacarma, 
meaning ‘furrow,’ where carma, though not elsewhere 
known, obviously comes from j/car. I do not think that 
Kumaradisa invented this word. But I would not defend 
katuka for kataka, ‘flank of a mountain" (xiii, 17). The 
use also of chal (xiii, 39) and ira (x, 72) at the beginning 
of a line is quite inexplicable. It is expressly forbidden 
by Vamana’s Karyd/laikdrarrtti (v, 1.5). In xv, 2, I suspect 
that widtta means, not ‘known,’ but ‘ knowing,’ ‘informed.’ 

In style the Jinakiharana is more artificial than the 
Raghu Vamea, perhaps more than the Kiratairjuniya, but 
zanee of the later Kavya. 
It is not so revondite as the prose of the Visavadatta. 
Many of the well-known plays upon words are to be found 
in the poem, e.g. on pariga (xiv, 32), on kwia (xiv, 47), 
trita (i, 35): but the more minute puns are not common. 
We have a grammatical example in i, 89— 


atha sa visamapadagopitartham 
jagadupayogaviyuktabhiridhatum 
bahutuhinanipatadosadustam 

girim asrjat kukaver iva prabandham— 





with plays on pdda, dhatu, tuhine (tu Ai na), and nipaia, But 
the author’s favourite ornament, after the above-mentioned 
paryaya, is alliteration, which is kept up without inter- 
mission throughout the poem (cf. Leumann, loc. cit., p. 231). 
A good instance is xiv, 44— 


ninadata nadatiditamekhalam 
vigalata ’galatavrtasiinuna 
asubhuja subhuja "surasamhatih 
pravidita vidita dici bhiibhria. 


r ¢ 
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But we have no very elaborate yamakas nor repetitions of 
a single aksera throughout a stanza, The general result is 
to give a very mellifluous flow to the poem, which in respect 
of metrical skill and ease is probably unsurpassed in Sanskrit. 
The vikatiksarabandha of the Gauda style is avoided, and the 
general effect is rather that of mdd/iurya and saukumdrya 
than of ojwz. Of the arthdlaikdras in general, such as 
upamnd, rvpaka, wipreked, dkgepa, arthdntaranydsa, etc, only 
a moderate use is made. 

Kumaradisa excels in the pretty and the grandiose. 
A good example of the former is # stanza describing the 
baby Rama— 

na sa Rama iha kva yata ity 
anuyukto vanitabhir agratah 
nijahastaputavrtanano 
vidadhe ‘likanilinam arbhakah (iv, 8); 


and 60 agauin— 
taraka rajatabhangabhasura 
lajaka iva vibhanti tanita 
digvadhtibhir udayad udesyato 
vartmani grahapateh samantatah (vin, 83). 





The other quality is well illustrated in the description of 
the Visnu—. 
nijadehabharakrantanaganicvasaramhasa 
gatiigatapayoracipitilatalam asthitam (ii, 2) ; 


in the fine description of the sunset: beginning— 
sannigrhya karasantatim kvacit 
prasthito “pi ravir esa ragavan 
ustamastakam adhicritah ksanam 
pacyativa bhuvanam samutsuksh (viii, 56) ; 


and in the whole canto xiv, narrating the construction of 
Rama’s causeway, eg. vy, 34, where the agitated sea is 
compared to a lotus— 
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solinilated pala randalli tectives 
sphuritavidrumakesarasampadi 

ksubhitasindhusaroruhi karnika- 
vapur uvaha patan kanakacalah. 





Tt must be confessed that this power of grandiose imagination 
occasionally strays into the ridiculous, as when the monkeys 
are represented bearing mountains in their arms, while 
the earth rises and sinks under their tread— 


raviturangakhurihatamastakam 
dhvanikrtah parierhya vanoukasah 
padabharena yayus tatam ambudher 
vinamitonnamitaksitimandalam (xiv, 22). 


On the whole, Kumiradasa is both an excellent poet and 
one eminently suitable for educational uses. 

Among the works known to him the Mahabhasya of 
Pataiijali must, as we have seen, certainly find a place. 
Whether he knew the Kacika is a more delicate question. 
He uses the verb safydpay- in the sense given only by that 
work, and uptrima rilastay- marmdvidh, not actually supplied 
by the rule of Panini nor mentioned by Pataiijali, are also 
from the Kacika.'/ On the other hand, he assions to dsufieala 
a meaning (‘priest’) different from the Kacika's caundika. 
Considering, however, that the aorist acakdmata (viii, 98) 
1s also from this work (ad Pan. iii, 1. 48, and vii, 4. 93), 
I incline to the affirmative answer. In the Adeyiionkdracrtti 
of Vamana, who may or may not be identical with the joint 
author of the Kacika, he is never quoted by name, and we 
could not assume that the rule against initial Ahalw is directed 
against him. But a verse cited in ii, 1, 13, of this treatise 
bears too many marks of Kumiradisa’s style to leave any 
doubt of its authorship. It reads— 

sapadi panktivihangamanamabhrt- 
Vipulaparvatavarsacitaih caraih 
plavagasainyam ulikajita jitam, 
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‘Here the use of pavkéti = ‘ten’ and plaraga =‘ monkey,’ 
the parydya in pankticihangamandmabirt = Dacaratha, and in 
ulikajit = Indrajit, the alliteration, the flow of the metre, 
and the subject assure us that we have a verse, the first 
hitherto from the lost parts of Kumaraditsa’s poem. 
Unfortunately the date of Vimana’s Pyfti' is not certain, 
while the Kagika, if we accept I-tsing’s account (Takakusu’s 
trans., p. 176), must be assigned to the seventh century, 
and Kumiradisa’s acquaintance with it, 1 proved, would 
involve a reconsideration of his own age. We must, 
however, regard with suspicion the testimony of a foreign 
traveller who states, as I-tsing does (trans., p. 178), that 
Pataiijali wrote a commentary (sc. the Mahabhasya) on the 
obviously later and fuller Kacika. 

Kumaradaza used also the Ramayana and the Raghu 
Vamea. The former he follows step by step throughout 
the story, and that in places, e.g. the account of the exile 
in canto x, where Kalidasa gives only a brief summary. 
He shares also with the Ramayana a few rare expressions, 
such as fenweehada, xi, 17 =‘ feather.’ That he was familiar 
with the Raghu Vameca cannot be doubted by anyone who 
will compare canto xii with the corresponding parta of our 
peem. But this can further be proved by decisive facts. 
Not only have the two works in common such rare words 
as eearnad ‘shame’ and ajarye ‘friendship,’ but we find the 
following used in identical parts of the narrative :-— 


perusdkrti (Rach. xi, 63; Jin. tx, 26), of the appearance of 
Paracu Rama ; 

palitacchadmand . . . . jard (Ragh. xii, 2; Jin. x, 3), 
concerning the old age of Dacaratha ; 

ersasyanti (Ragh. xii, 54; Jin. x, 72), of Ciirpanakhi. 


We will therefore waste no words in proving to this 
extent the correctness of the tradition associating the two 
works. Whether the Kiamandakinitisara was studied by 


' Vamana quotes, without saming, the Harsa Curita (p. 204, IL 6-6 
Bomb. ed.) in the commentary to the rule, i, 3. 24. 
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Kumaradasa, I cannot decisively prove. But Dacaratha’s 
admonitions to Rama in canto x seem to show some slight 
reminiscences of the eleventh chapter of that work. Whence 
comes the adma auganasa of x, 262 With the Cicupala- 
badha the poem shares a few words, such as aga ‘tree,’ 
adhyanu ‘at the knee,’ while in the use of others (see the 
list) it has apparently been copied by the author of the 

Of the references in the we may mention those to 
fiatiha (i, 17), Kamei (i, 18), the Faranas (i, 19), 
Turuskas (i, 20). Udyana with its viidras is, no doubt, 
punningly alluded to in iii, 23— 


kim kautukena cramakarina te 
srja tvam wdydnavihdraragam 
bale! tvam asyopavanasya laksmir 
ity evam tice lalana sakhibhih ; 


while an open reference to the Buddhists occurs v, 55, as 
follows :— 
sthitva gune mahati tatksanalabdhamoksah 
suclistayuktiphalananasampadas te 
pakyd ivasya vicikha ripusainikebhyac 
cakrus trivistapasabhagamanopadecam, 


The allusions to the Yavanas and Turuskas have been 
discussed in the introduction to the edition of the Raghu 
Vamea by Nandargikar, with whose conclusions, however, 
it 1s impossible to agree. 
The Sankhys philosophy provides material for puns in 
the verse— | 
aimkhyagrhya api tatra sainikih 
pigdcaraksastatibhir nirantaram 
krtaindhakaram rathecakrarenubhir 
jagur jagat sattvarajastamomayam (v. 27) ; 


and in i, 28 we find a mention of the fuid(Koti), or balance, 
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Ler or Rare Worps axnp Meantrnaa,! 





akeati, ‘ safely” xi, 86 
aga, ‘tree’ (Cic. iv, 33) xiv, 44 
ajaryyam, ‘friendship’ (Pin. iii, 1. 105, and 

Ragh. xvii, 6) xi, 24 
atiksayisnu, ‘ very thin’ i, 30 
atidantay, ? sense (read atidantacad ?) v, 28 
adhikarma, adv., ‘in accordance with one’s karma’ 

(Pan. ii, 1. 6) 1, Sc 
adhikratu, adv., ‘around the sacrifice’ y, 12 
adhiksayam, adv., ‘at death’ xi, d7 
adhijanu, adv., ‘at the knee’ (Cic.) v, 39 
adhipayodhi, adv., ‘on the sea ’ xiv, 41. 56 
adhiraya, ‘ great speed ’ xi, 69 
adhiviri, adv., ‘over the water,’ cf. adhipatham i, 59 
anupayogavant, ‘ uninvited ’ vi, 44 
anuptrims, ‘unsown,’ v. supri v, 14 
anuvraj, ‘imitate,’ cf. anvi xl, 38 
anucisti, ‘instruction’ (Jataka M.) x,,21 
anusyandanam, ‘after the chariot’ ix, 16 

*anyataredyus, adv., ‘one day’ (Pan. v, 3. 22) iv, 15 
anyayita, ‘ill-treated ’ x, 83 
apaghana, ‘body * (Pan. in, 5. 81, and Naish. 

viii, 11) xi, Id 
abalikrta, ‘ effeminatus ’ v, O2 
abhikopam, ady., ‘in anger’ Vill, 5 
abhivyatan (atmanepad c. 2 acc.), ‘ address’ vi, 17 
abhicatru, adv., ‘ against the enemy * v, 40 
abhinidha atm., ‘touch’ (?), c. loc. xv, 6 

*“ambikrta, ‘spluttering’ (of speech), v. supra x, 17 
ayahcutlikata, read ayahgilikata, q.v. x, 24 
arana * paribhramana xiv, 79 


1 Any word or 1 


dictionary as ben thous 
satan 
X 


worth incl 





ated with SP ream 
darvikar, op. cit., p. 125. 


‘ not found in the lust edition of Moner-Williams® 
Worl and senses found 7 

dictionnries are matked with on psterick. <A few o 

A amall number of the words will be found cited by 
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*avana, ‘haste ’ xi, 74 
avanimittam, advy., ‘with evil omen,’ or adj., ‘ill- 
omened * P xi, 2 
“avita, ‘ protected ' (P) xiv, 28 
avyahati, adv., “beyond question ’ x, 31 
acam * acanti xiv, 5) 
udas, ‘ take,’ ‘ choose’ iv, #4; xv, 16 
asekima, ‘unwatered’; for sekima see Pataiij. 
and Kacika ad Pan, iv, 4. 20 iv, 7a 
asanhitya (sauhitya), ‘insatiableness’ i, o4 


“ayahculikata — sihasikata, of. Pan. v, 2. 76, with 


Pataiij. and Kae. x, 24 
| aloka(bhiimi) = asthana, ‘ audience hall’ i, 22 
| agiya (adj. to aca) = diksambandhi i, 20 


"asutivals, ‘ ‘priest’ (Pain. vy, 2. 112. The Kacika 
gives the sense cawndika, also found in 
dictionaries) vi, o5 
- Gstha, ‘servants’ (?) inl, 69 
- ahiiva, ‘trough’ (found in RY. and Pan. iii, 3.74) v, 13 


"iksucakata, ‘field of sugar-cane,’ cf. Pan. v, 2. 29, 


with Pataiij. and Kae. x, 52 
indukinta = candrakinta i, 20 
uccairbhrta, ‘overpowered ’ vil, 43 
uttara, ‘ with stars distinct * (punningly) xii, 4 
samutpucchay, ‘ uplift the tail’ ix, 20 

*uddehika, ‘white ant’ vi, ll 
udric, ‘ shoot an arrow from a bow’ vi, 40 
* undura * miisika (Sucruta) iv, 11 
upakafici, ‘near the girdle’ vill, 46 
upakiryya, ‘royal tent" (Ram., Ragh.) or ‘*palace’ vii, 4 
upanitambam, ‘ near the hips’ in, 46 
*“rbhu * deva y, 33 
Reika, ‘ Civa’ ix, 40 


*aitihasika, aeeceint : (with yamin), cf. Pan. iv, 
2,60; Vartt. 6 iv, 61 
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saunas, adj. with sdma (‘ aocanthings to Usanas’) x, 26 
*kattrayah, ‘ three vile ones,’ Patafj. and Kac. ad 





Pan. vi, 3. 101 x, 9 
kadana, ‘destroyer ’ Vili, 54 
*kandhara, ‘cloud * xi, 62 
kandhrti, ‘ cloud’ xi, 66 
*kariri, ‘ part of an elephant’s tusk ° v, 36 


*karkaca, ‘sword’ (punningly), ef. the verse quoted 
by Vamana, Kaeyd/ankerarrtti, iv, 3.7 1, 18; x, 8 


kalahamaikii (fem. ) ix, 21 
*kaca, ‘ yoke-pole * xiv, 66 
kikata, * poor ’ vi, 38 
kinica = Yama (Naish., Balar.) li, 27 
kulicayudhagopaku = indragopaka xi, 46 
krsnapaddhati = krsnavartman xii, 14 
kaitava, ‘ trickery’ (Halar.) vin, 62 
kaumuda, ‘lotus bed’ (or ‘ lotus,’ Bhag, P.) li, 58 

kramabandha, ‘ crouching (or perhaps ‘ circling’) 
of a lion preparatory to springing’ F xiv, 75 
gatikrid-, ‘ creak” (alsoin Kiratar)., Harsa Car., ete.) vv, 59 
*klamatha, ‘ wearimess’ iv, 51 
*klamathu, id. ni, 60 

khuragrahake, perhaps appellative, = ‘a horse's 
hobble’ xii, 2 
gadgadita, ‘throbbing’ (utterance), ef. Pin. Ciksi x, 18 
*gunya, ‘virtuous’ (Pan. v, 2. 120) vii, 6 
grhya = *(1) bahya, ‘ outside ° ix, 18 
(2) ‘friend,’ ‘ intimate * x, 28 

(Cf. for both senses, Pan. in, 1. 119, 
and Kae.) 

gopatimani = siiryakanta xiii, 19 
eaturamecikrta, ‘in four portions ’ il, 4 
candrakin, ‘ peacock * (Cic.) i, 51 
carma in halacarma, ‘ furrow * xiii, 54 
jam, onomatop., ‘ splash ’ xiv, 26 

*jampati, ‘husband and wife’ (gana to Pan. ii, 2, 31, 
and Kac.) viii, 49 
jyestha = jyaistha (Var. Br. 5. and Dictt.) xi, 92 


° 
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abhivyatan (itm. c. 2 ace.'s), ‘ address ’ vi, 17 
tanucchada, ‘ feather’ (Ram.) xi, 17 
tamravilocana = tamriksa xi, 60 
tiiv- (tavati), ‘ crouch ’ (?) xi, 86 

*timita, ‘ wet’ and ‘ quiet’ xiv, 46 

"tiri, ‘ arrow’ in, 6 


*tutuma — musaka 
*vitustay-, ‘comb out one's jata’: tistay-is given in 
Panini, iii, 1,21, and vitiistay- in the Kacika 

daka, ‘ water’ (Divyav.) 


Iv, 99; vi, Ll 


¥, 21 


xiv, 18 and 60 


dantavasas — dacanacchada (Kumara 8. v, 34) vili, 40 
dasta, ‘near,’ ‘next to’ rx, 10 
dandajinika, v. supra (dambhajivika) x, 76 
didhittimalin = amgu® xi, 1 
*“dipra, ‘ bright’ (Pan. iti, 2. 167) vil, 7 
durnaha, ‘ hard to fasten’ (of a girdle) Vill, ov 
devatamukha, ‘fire’ rv, 21 
devanagolaka, ‘ play-ball’ xi, 68 


druhina = Brahma (cf. druhana) 


il, S15 iv, 39 


abhinidha, atm., c. loc., ‘touch’ (?) xv, 6 
samupanam, ‘arrive’ (of time) i, 77 

*nityagati, ‘ wind’ xiv, 7 
nirantarita, ‘ quite filled ’ xi, 53 
nirtidhi = prasiddhi (the phrase niridhim agate 

recurs Kirat. 1, 6) ix, 41 
nirjivika, ‘ reft of life’ x, 83 
nirdantatva, ‘ toothlessness’ x, 17 
nirmokay-, ‘let go’ like a slough or veil x, 85 
niryatay-, ‘ present’ iv, 49 
nivarhaka, ‘ oppressor’ iv, 47 
nistha, ‘levee’ (?) iti, 69 

“nigara, ‘covering’ (Pataij. and Kac. ed Pap. 

ili, 3. 21) ix, 45 
naipuna, ‘ dexterity ’ vii, 17 
pankajaraga = padmaraga xiv, 19 
pankajamani, id, xiii, 16 
pankita, ‘muddy’ xiii, 13 





pankti i in Panktiratha, nan ities 
(for reff. see B. and R. with nachtriige) 








ikhya, p panktimukha 
1, 12; xi, 4 


patatpati, ‘ Garuda * xi, 15; xiv, 26 
*padika = pedes (gana parpadt) v, 28 
parikalpa,' (1) ‘apportionment,’ iv, 5; (2) ‘fancy,’ vii, 28 
peasant, ‘disturbance * ii, 36 
rirodita, ‘reduced to tears’ vill, 84 
parivijana, ; sagas x, 609 
parisravana, ‘ stream * xi, 47 
paretapati, ‘ Yama * xiii, 28 
*pacyatohara, “open robber’ (Patafij. and Kac. ad 
Pan. vi, 5. 21) Iv, 22 
palika, ‘ mass,” ‘ collection’ xii, 6, 2] 
pavana(ka) = pavana, *‘ water’ xi, 61 
rare ropeks = indragopaka xi, 77 
*prsatka, ‘arrow’ (Indian Wisdom, p. 405, n. 1) v, of 
pranivaka, ‘submission ’ or ‘ contrition" xii, 42 
praticchandas, ‘image’ ( = pratiechanda) vi, 13 
pratijanma, advy., ‘at each birth’ iv, 42 
“pravara, ‘ covering * (Pan. iii, 3. 54) x, 82 
prahara = prahara, ‘ portion of time’ (ef. ardhn- 

prahariki) xiii, 2 

prarnam (Pan. vi, 1. 89, Vartt. 7), ‘chief debt’ vi, 51 
proteveday-, ‘ make to sweat’ i, 17 
bala vidya, ‘ mantravicesa’ (ct. bala - “osadhi) iv, 51 
balakiaya, ‘army’ (Divyav.) ix, 16 

*balimukha, ‘ ape’ xi, 38 
balay-, ‘to be young’ vi, 24 
bhadra, used of an elephant, ‘ manageable’ (Ram. 

i, 6, 26) x,7 
*bhargavay-, ‘resemble Paracu Rama’ vi, 23 
*bhidelima = bhettavyn (cf. Pataij. and Kac. ad 

Pan. i, 1. 96) iv, 59 

bhoji, ‘ earth’ i, 85 
manita, ‘noise,’ ‘clink’ (of jewels: for a different 

sense cf, B. and R., s.v. man) xiii, 42 


' The two senses here employed correspond to the two senses of the verb 


pariinip-, 


"e 
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madhyelalitam, adv., ‘in middle of forehead’ i, 59; iii, 22 


maruta = marut (cf. B. and R.) x, 79; xi, 71 
*marmavidh, ‘ piercing vital parts’ (AV., Bhatt.) x, 67 

magi = masi xiv, 1¢ 
*macabdika, ‘ushers preserving silence’ (ef. Pataiij. 

and Kae. ad Pan. iv, 4. 1) vii, 46 
mukulibhi, ‘ contract’ vi, 70 

*“mustindhaya, ‘baby * (‘ fist-sucker’; ef, Pan. iii, 

2. 30, with Pataiij. and Kae.) x, 17 
niryatay-, ‘ present’ iv, 49 
yamaghati = yamaghosi, ‘ water-clock ’ vii, 41 

*raktaksa, ‘ buffalo’ x, 
*rang-, ‘leap’ (raigatturanga “saranga) 1,53; x, 71 
ranga, ‘restless’ (P) xiv, 21 
raligi, id. xiv, 47 
rijjacukhay-, ‘resemble a rajaguka’ ii, 31 
udric-, ‘shoot with ’ (a bow, ef. piiray-) vi, 43 
ripya, ‘ suitable’ vy, ll 
*rekhiy-, ‘make a streak’ (gana kandvadi) i, 72 
rohitavajin, ‘fire’ iv, 3 
layin, ‘ keeping time’ xiv, 36 
lalatya, adj. to lalitta (v.l. lilata) vi, 55 
*liitika, ‘spider's web’ iv, 56 
vameyaja = vameaja (ef. Vam. v, 2. 54) x, 57 
*vanada, ‘cloud’ xi, 55 
*vanaukas, ‘ape’ xii, 50 
vapra, ‘ field’ (Dharma-carma) xii, 18 
varnalingin, ‘disguised as a twice-born man’ x, 77 
*vahnicikha, nome of a plant = Liigali xi, 80 
vadava, adj. to vadaya, ‘the submarine fire’ (cf, 

Cartgadharapaddhati, 284 and 109, 6; 

Subhas., 1'759) viii, 62 
vari = vati, ‘ elephants’ enclosure ’ xi, 93 
viksana(m), adv., ' intently ’ xi, 28 
Vitiistay-, see tiistay- v, 21 
vidravana, ‘ frightening’ = vidravana x, 7d 

“vinila, * black’ i, 66 


*viplus = viprus, ‘ spark ’ 


vii, 65 
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vig¢adabhri - mayiira xi, 48 
visnuvartman = visnupada, ‘ sky ’ viii, 67 

*visari, ‘ fish ’ ix, 33 
visrasa, ‘old age’ (Balar.) Vi, do; x, 2 
yrtha vidha, ‘make light of’ ix, 35 

“vrsasy~ ‘ maithunecchayam (cf. Pan. vii, 1. 51, and 

Ragh. xii, 34) x, 72 
vyasphalay-, ‘ slap’ iii, 34 
vaibudhalaukila, adj. to vibudhaloka (= svargya) _—_v, 11 
a0uvraj- — anvi-, ‘ imitate’ xu, 28 
cakranila = indranila, ‘sapphire ’ xi, 96 

*gakla = priyamvada, x, 48 = ‘ compassion’ (?) xiii, 38 
gayalu, * slothful* (Pan. iii, 2. 158, Cig.) ii, 14 
carabhavant-, ‘ containing carabhas xiv, 47 

“gayika, ‘sloth,’ illustrating Pan. iii, 3. 108, and 

u, 2. 15, with Pataij. and Ka. i, 72 
gukanana, ‘horse’ (cf. Ram. v, 12. 36) xii, 18 
citakarakinta = candrakinta vili, 92 

“sangraha, ‘fist * (Pan. iii, 3. 36) xii, 34 

“san ghata, ¥. supra x, 57; xi, 95 
sac A = satyam acaks, (Kac. wd Pan. iii, 1, 25) 1, 86 
amagrata, *integritas’ v, 46 
eamutpucchay-, ‘lift up the tail ' ix, 20 

*sarvajanina, v. sarva® iy, 64 
savyapadecam, adv., ‘ with a gesture’ (or excuse). ii, 47 
“sarvajanina, ‘ belonging to a whole peopl 

Pataiij. and Kiic. ad Pan. v, 1. 9 (read 
adiroa?) iv, 64 

“sitacchada, ‘ goose’ xii, 7 
sitetaradhvan — krsnavartman ix, 30 
sisevisa, ‘ desire to cultivate’ ii, 65 
sita, ‘furrow in the sea’ _ (punningly) x, 90 
sudhajit = Yudhajit (misreading) ix, 67, 68 
subrttara x, 39 
“saukharatrika, ‘asking if one has slept well’ 

(Pataij. and Kae, ad Pan. iv, 4. 1) iv, 49 
akandha = * body’ (?) it, 15 
“stambakuri, ‘clustering’ or ‘ rice’ (?) xii, 27 


in.4.8. 1901. 
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sthapatya — *sthapati, ‘ chamberlain ’ vii, 1 
sthaman, ‘ weight,’ ‘ force’ (Balar.) vii, 20 
vyasphilay-, ‘slap’ li, d+ 
*ayada, ‘speed ° vi, 22; xiv, 24 
proteveday-, ‘ make to sweat’ i, 17 
harigopaka = indragopaka (Subhas. 1722) x, 59 
halacarma, ‘ furrow’ xiii, 34 
hiranyaretahcarana = Bisa a. v, 9 
—hrdayaluta, ‘good sense": for hrdayilu (ef. Pan. 


vy, 2. 122, with Patafij. and Kar.) x, 10 


ApsTract or THE Poem. 


Canto I. 


(a) vv. 1-11. Deseription of Ayodhya. 

(4) vv. 12-25. King Dacaratha. 

(ce) vv. 26-44, The king’s wives. 

(d) vv. 45-74. Dacaratha goes hunting and shoots a 
hermit’s son. 


(e) vv. 75-90. The boy's death and the hermit’s curse. 


Canto LI. 


(a) vv. 1-8. The gods visit Visnu, who is described. 

(6) vv. 9-18. The gods laud Visnu. 

(c) vv. 19-322. The latter inquires the cause of their 
depression. 

(d) vv. 38-73. Brhaspati in reply describes the acta and 
power of Ravana, and implores the help of Visnu. 

(e) vv. 74-79. Visnu promises to come himself to the 
assistance of the gods in the form of an avatar named 
Rama. 





Canto TT, 


(2) vv. 1-13. Description of Spring. 

(b) vv. 14-24. Sports of the king and his wives in the 
garden. 

(¢) vv. 25-31. The king describes the scene. 

(@) vv. 32-58. The sports in the water. 

(e) vy. 59-62. End of the sports, 

(/) vv. 63-68. The sunset described by the king. 

(g) vv. 69-76. The night. 

(4) vv. 76-81. The morning and the réveilles by the 
minstrels. 


Canto IF. 


(a) vv. 1-14. Birth and growth of Dacaratha’s sons. 

(4) vv. 15-29. Vicvamitra, whose sacrifices are disturbed 
by Raksasas, approaches Dacaratha with the request 
that Rama may join him as a protection. The 
request is granted. 

(¢) vv. 30-49. Dacaratha’s parting counsels to Rama, who 
prepares with his brother Laksmana to accompany 

) the sage. 

(7) vv. 50-58. The three reach the hermitage, where Rama 
remarks upon the desolate aspect of the infested place. 

(e) vv. 59-61. The Raksasi appears. 

(7) vv. 62-69. Vicvimitra encourages the brothers not to 
spare her, though a woman. 

(g) vv. 70-73. Death of the Raksnsi and presentation of 
divine weapons to Rama. 


Canto V. 


(a) vv. 1-10. Entrance into Vi¢vamitra’s hermitage. 

(6) vv. 11-24. Vicvamitra assigns his task to Rama, who 
relates the history of the place and describes its 
peaceful life, 

(c) vw. 25-51, An army of Picacas appears and is destroyed 
by the brothers, Marica and Subahu being killed. 
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Canto VI. 

(a) vv. 1-8. Vicvamitra conducts the brothers to Mithila to 
see the bow of Janaka. 

(b) vv. 9-15. They stay on the way at a long deserted hut 
of Gautama, where Rama restores to life a woman 
(Ahalya) turned to stone, the victim of one of Indrass 
youthful misdemeanours. 

(c) vv. 16-30. Rama reaches the birthplace of the Maruts, 
Mithila, who celebrate its glories. 

(d) vv. 31-32. Arrival and welcome at Mithila. 

(e) vv. 33-41. Vicvamitra addresses Janaka in com- 
plimentary terms. 

(f) vv. 42-46. Janaka displays the bow. 

(g) vv. 47-59. Rama breaks the bow and is chosen as 
son-in-law by Janaka. The people praise Rama. 


Canto VL. 
(a) vv. 1-6. Meeting of Rama and Sita. 
(8) vv. 7-18. Sita described in Rama’s words. 
(c) vv. 19-21. Sita withdraws. 
(d) vv. 22-34. Love of Sita and Rama. 
(e) vv. 35-62. Dacaratha arrives with his sons and 
charioteer at Mithila, and the marriage is celebrated. 


Canto VIET. 
Sambhogavarnana. (vv. 55-92, fine description of sunset 
and night.) 
Canto LX. 


(a) vv. 1-25. Dagaratha departs with his sons and their 
new wives from Mithila. (vv. 4-9, Janaka’s counsels 
to Sita.) The journey. 

(4) vv. 26-45. Appearance of Paracu-Rima, who fights 
with Rama. (Speech of Rama, 32-34; speech of 
Paracu-R., 36-43.) 

(c) vv. 46-66. Entry into Ayodhya. 

(d) vv. 67-68. The Kaikeya king sends his son Yudhayjit to 
fetch Bharata from Ayodhya. 
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Canto X. 


(a) vv. 1-42. Dagaratha proposes to install Rama as king : 
his speech on the duties of a sovereign. 

(6) vv. 43-45. Intervention of Manthara. 

(c) vv. 46-56, Departure of Rama to Citrakita. 

(dq) vv. 57-61. Bharata brings the news of Dacaratha’s 
death. 

(e) vv. 62-68. Rama admonishes and calms Bharata, and 
induces him to return to his sovereignty. 

Cf) vv. 69-70. Death of Viradha. 

ig) v. 71. Removal to Paiicavati. 

(4) vv. 72-75. The incident of Cirpanakha and her 
brothers Khara and Diisana. 

(i) vv. 76-90. Ravana carries off Sita. 


Canto XT, 

(a) vv. 1-22, Fight between Jatayu and Ravana: the 
former with his dying breath reports to Rama the 
rape of Sita. 

(6) vv. 23-24. Rama, removing to Mt. Mika, meets with 
Hanuman and becomes his ally. 

(c) vv. 25-37. Fight between Hanuman and Bali. 

(@) vv. 38-80. The Rainy Season. 

(e) vv. 81-96. Rama describes the Rainy Seaso 





Canto ALL, 
(a) vv. 1-10. The Autumn. 
(6) vv. 11-37. Rama's description of the same, and account 
of Sugriva's improper advice. 
(c) vv. 38-52, Laksmana remonstrates with Sugriva, who 
makes his apology. 
(@) vv. 53-56. The monkeys go forth im search of Sita. 


Canto ALITY. 


(a) vv. 1-5. Rama's dejection. 
(6) vv. 6-25. Sugriva describes to him the mountain. 
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(¢) vv. 26-44, Hanuman’s return and report. 
(¢@) vv. 45-46. Rama advances to the sea-coast. 


Canto XIP. 


(2) vv. 1-45. The monkeys build the causeway over the sea. 

(6) vv. 46-50. Rama describes the scene. 

(c) vv. 51-81. Continued description of the causeway and 
the pussage over it. 


Canto X F. 


(a) vy. 1-22, Angada, being sent as envoy to Ravana, 
delivers his measage, 


Canto XX PF, 
The colophon of the work. 
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Anr. X.—The Cities of Kirman in the time of Hamd-Ailah 
Mustacfi and Marco Polo. By Guy te Srrance. 


Is a later number of this Journal I hope to give a summary 
account of the Cosmography known as the Nwziat-al- 
Kulab or “ Teart’s Delight” by Hamd- Allah Mustawh, 
more especially indeed of the geographical part of that 
compilation, and this will serve as a supplement to the 
paper recently given us by Mr. E. G. Browne on the 
historical work written by this same Persian author, called 
the Turiki-i-Guzidah. My summary, however, not being as 
yet quite ready for printing, I take this occasion to publish 
some preliminary notes on the vexed question of the older 
capitals of Kirman, with a brief reference to the other chief 
cities of the provinee, since the account written by Hamd- 
Allah appears likely to prove useful in understanding the 
description of Kirman given in the Travels of Marco Polo. 

In the Nwshat, the Kirman provinee formas the subject 
of Chapter 14 of Part ii, describing “The Lands of Iran,” 
in Book ITI, which treats more especially of geography, 
the remainder of the Nwejaf being devoted to natural 
history, astronomy, and general cosmography. The Persian 
text of this chapter will be found on p. 181 of the 
lithographed edition, published at Bombay in aH. Idtl 
(1894) by Mirza Muhammad Shirazi; and of this edition 
T shall have more to say in my next paper. 

After giving some details of the revenues of Kirman, and 
mentioning the boundaries of the province, Hamd-Allah 
states that the capital of Kirmin was Gawashir, otherwise 
called Bardasir, while the chief towns of the province were 
Sirjan, Jiraft, Righin, Bam, Khabis, Mashiz,'Shahr-i-Babak, 

1 Por Maahiz the batter degeron 3 is probably NermdaAir, a8 given in the M88, 
and in thé corresponding passage of the Turkish text of the Jikan Ninn (p. 267) 5 


Narmashir being the chief town of the district of the same name w 
a short distance to the south-east of Bam. 
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and Hurmiiz. An examination of the modern map shows 
that, of these nine cities, the six last in the list given by 
Hamd-Allah still exist in a more or less flourishing condition 
at the present day ; while, though the three first mentioned 
have, as ‘owns, apparently disappeared, the Districts of 
Bardasir, Sirjan, and Jiruft still exist. The late Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith found the ruins of Jiruft city at the 
ancient site now called Shahr-i-Dakyanus, which lie on the 
banks of the river Khalil-rid, a short distance to the west of 
the modern hamlet of Sarjaz. Further it will be remembered 
that General Schindler, in 1898, in the pages of this Journal, 
pointed out that the place called ‘Camadi’ by Marco 
Polo, where the Venetian traveller rested on his journey 
down from Kirmin to Hurmiiz, must be the suburb of 
Jiruft called Kamadin, frequently mentioned in the Saljuk 
Chronicle published by Dr. Houtsma.! The question there- 
fore remains outstanding, what are the sites respectively 
of Gawiashir, otherwise called Bardasir, and of Sirjan, both 
of which figure constantly in the chronicles as the names of 
the two capital cities of Kirman. 

General Houtum Schindler, in the pages of this Journal 
and elsewhere, has already identified Bardasir with the 
present city of Kirman, and the correctness of his con- 
jecture will be confirmed by the data given in the following 
paragraphs. In regard to Sirjan, however, which he holds 
to be Sa‘idabad, the modern capital of the Sirjan District, 
the evidence of the Arab geographers is against this 
identification, for Sa‘idabad is upwards of 110 miles from 
Kirman city, and all our authorities agree in stating that 
Sirjan lay but two marches distant from Bardasir, the 
equivalent of 50 or at the utmost 60 miles? 

Turning to the history of these two capitals of the Kirman 
province, as set forth in the Arabic and Persian chronicles, 
the following is a brief summary of the information there 
given. 

pee uma! of the Royal Geographical Society for 1956, p. 47; J.RA.S.. 
ae Sak laa Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs d histoire dex Seljowerdes, 

*J.RAB, 1881, p. 402; Numismatic Chronicle, 1880 (No, Ixxx), p. 324, 
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During the Caliphate of Omar, the Arab armies were 
despatched to the conquest of Persia, and after Fars had 
been partially subjugated, the Moslems passed on into 
Kirman and laid siege to Sirjan. This stronghold Mujashi‘ 
ibn Mas‘iid stormed after an investment of a few days, and 
taking possession of its district in the name of the Caliph, 
he then marched onward against the cities of Bam, Jiruft, 
and Hurmiiz, which in quick succession fell under the power 
of the Moslems, and thence their armies moved on east- 
wards towards Khurasan. The name of this town, which 
wus the Sassanian capital of Kirman, is spelt by the Arab 
geographers either As-Sirajan or Ash-Shirajan (but always 
in Arabic with the article); the Persians write it Sirjin, 
and this is the modern pronunciation of the name of the 
district. This city continued to be the capital of Kirman 
province until the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hijrah (the tenth a.v.), when all Southern Persia came 
under the power of the Buyid Princes, under whom a certain 
Tbn Ilyas was made governor of Kirmin, and he for an 
unknown reason took up his residence at Bardasir, trans- 
ferring the government offices to this town from Sirjan. 

The city of Bardasir (or Bardashir) is not mentioned in 
the chronicles of the first Arab Conquest, but Hamzah of 
Ispahan, a historian of the fourth century a.4., asserts that 
Bardashir in Kirman was originally built by King Ardashir, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, who called it Bih- 
Ardashir, which name by corruption became successively 
Bihrasir (or Bihdasir) and then Bardashir. Mukaddasi 
(also of the fourth century 4.H.) gives us the further 
information that Bardasir was in his time commonly called 
Gawashir by the Persians, a name which Yaktt also spells 
Juwasir and Juwashir, adding that Bardasir is but the 
Arabicized form of this word.! From the middle of the 
ae ee ee oe ee 


acdashir, sometime: given, erely a clerical error from a mis-setting af 
the diseeica! points es heavier are . | believe General Schindler to be 


mistaken in deriving Bardasir from Kirah-Ardashir (J.R.A.8., 1881, p. 492) ; 
the authority of ‘ie Persian dictionary called the Farhang-i- Anjuman Ari is 
hardly to be trusted in matters of etymology. 
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fourth century A.H. onwards, Bardasir, where the seat ot 
government was now permanently fixed, rises in importance, 
and under the Saljuke, who were masters of the Kirman 
province from 433 to 583 (1041 to 1187 a.n.), though Sirjan 
Is one of their chief cities, Bardasir continues to be the 
* Dar-al-Mulk’ or official capital of this governorship. 

In the Persian chronicle of these Kirman Saljiiks, 
which Professor Houtsma has lately published, the name 
is given sometimes as Bardasir, sometimes as the city of 
Gawashir; but what is of more importance is to note that 
in the corresponding chapters of the historical work known 
as the Rawsat-as-Saf, Mirkhwind invariably refers to the 
Saljiik capital as “the city of Kirman,” or more briefly as 
Kirman, and the name Bardasir is nowhere mentioned by him. 
The two names, therefore—Bardasir and Kirman—evidently 
represented one and the same place, and all doubt in the 
matter is removed by a reference in the Chronicle of Ibn- 
al-Athir, who, under the year 494 a.n., relates how Iran 
Shah the Saljik was expelled “from the city of Bardusir, 
which same is the city of Kirman.” In 619 (1222 an.) 
the Saljuiks were supplanted by the dynasty of the 
Karakhitay ; ond in the pages of the Rawszat-as- Safa, 
Kutluk Khan, the firat prince of this line, is described by 
Mirkhwand as taking possession of “the city of Kirman,” 
and later on it is stated that he was buried in the Madrasah, 
or College, which he himself had caused to be built “ in the 
Quarter called Turkabad outside the city of Kirmain.” In 
the Ddrith-i-Guaidah of Hamd-Allah, on the other hand, as 
also in the Chronicles of the Saljuks published by Professor 
Houtsma, it is stated that Kutluk Khan, in the year 619, 
took possession of “the city of Bardasir” (or Gawashir as 
the Guzidah hos it), thus becoming ruler of all the Kirman 
Kingdom; while the doolexiorary authority of Yakut 
aleo gives Bardasir as the name at this time (thirteenth 
century a.p.) of the capital of Kirman.! 


voor aa ce chapter iv, section x, Reign of Borik hb: 
. MM, 200, 201: awet- -a5- Sut (lthographed is Bom - 
an. 1266}, part ir, 104, 105, 128, 129; Tbn-al-Athir, x, 219: Viikit, iv, 2 


The town of Sirjin, however, is frequently mentioned by 
Mirkhwand during the reigns of Kutluk Khan and his 
successors. It appears to huve been the second capital of 
Kirman, and Sirjin continued a flourishing town until 
the end of the following century, at the time of the over- 
throw of the Muzaffurids, who hat succeeded to the heritage 
of the Kiarakhitay dynasty in Kirman during the early 
part of the eighth century (the fourteenth AD.) The 
Mugaffarids had established their government in Fars, where 
Shiraz was their capital, and the Kirman province became 
a dependency; but at the close of this century they, in 
common with all other dynasties in Western Asia, were 
overwhelmed by the invasion of Timur. He appeared for 
the first time before Shiraz in the year 789 (1387 a.p.), and 
after receiving the submission of the two provinces of Fars 
and Kirmdan, he graciously reinstated the Muzaffarid prince 
Abu-Ishak, grandson of Shah Shuja* the Muzaffarid, in the 
government of Sirjan, while Kirmin City was left in the 
hands of ‘Imad-ad-Din Ahmad, « brother of Shah Shuja‘. 

In the course of the next few years, however, Timur 
became dissatisfied with the behaviour of these Muzaffarid 
princes; and in the year 795 (1393 a.v.) he again appeared 
before the walls of Shiraz, crushed the Muzaffarid forces im 
a pitched battle, and then, after appointing his own son, 
Prince Omar Shaykh, Governor-General of Fara and Kirmin, 
himself returned westward to the conquest of Mesopotamia. 

Prince Omar Shaykh had a difficult task to perform in 
the restoration of order throughout Southern Persia, for 
many districts refused to come under his authority. Sirjan 
in particular was still in the hands of Gidarz, the Muzatfarid 
Governor, who held that province in the name of Sultan 
Abu-Ishak, and Prince Omar Shaykh had to send troops 
and lay formal siege to this stronghold, The fortifications 
of the Kal‘ah (castle) of Sirjan, according to the statement 
of “Ali of Yard, had recently been repaired, and the place 
was very strong. The siege operations made no progress, 
and after the lapse of a year Prince Omar Shaykh set out 
in person to go to Sirjan in order, if possible, to bring 
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matters there to a crisis. He was, however, at this same 
moment recalled by his father, and shortly afterwards met 
his death in Kurdistan while travelling to rejoin Timur at the 
royal camp before Diyar Bakr. This was in 796 (1394 an.), 
and for two years more Sirjan still held out, the garrison 
ultimately yielding to famine rather than to force of arms, 
and by the order of Timur, when Gidarz at length did 
surrender, he and his few remaining soldiers were all put 
to death, as an awful warning to the disaffected in other 
parts of the province. From this time onward the name 
of Sirjan disappears from history, and all recollection of the 
site has apparently vanished from the memory of man, 
City becoming the sole capital of the province,’ 

The evidence from the chronicles, given above, that 
modern Kirman City represents the capital called Bardasir 
of the Middle Ages, is entirely confirmed by the accounts 
of the earlier Arab geographers and the descriptions of 
modern travellers, Mukaddasi, in the fourth century (the 
tenth «.p.), describes Bardasir as a city with four gates, 
three of which, the Gates of Zarand, of Khabis, and of 
Mahan, evidently opened on the high roads leading to these 
three towns, which lie respectively to the north-west, east, 
and south of Kirmin City. Mukaddasi then mentions the 
three fortresses for which Bardasir was famous: one was 
the castle (Kal‘ah) on the hill, so high up as completely 
to overlook the town, and here there was a very deep well ; 
secondly, there was the fort (Hisn) defended by a ditch, 
which stood immediately outside the city gate; and lastly, 
there was the castle within the town, near to which stood 
the great Mosque. In the Persian Chronicle of the Saljiiks 
frequent reference is made to the Castle on the Hill 
(Kal‘ah-i-Kih), to the Old Castle, and to the New Castle, 
and these are evidently the three places already described 
by Mukaddasi; while in modern Kirman we find that 
there is, in the first place, an ancient fortreas crowning the 
hill to the east of the city, now generally known as the 


youwtat-as-Sald, purt iv, 170; part vi, 48, 69. Zafar Nam suk 


Kal‘at-i-Dukhtar or ‘the Maiden’s Fort,’ and attributed to 
King Ardashir in the popular belief; then, in the second 
place, at the foot of this hill are fortifications with walls and 
towers now crumbling to ruin, which must represent the 
older fortress outside the city gate; while, lastly, the older 
fortress, within the town, doubtless stood on the site of the 
present Governor's Palace. 

Another building connecting Kirmin City with the time 
when if was still called Bardasir, is the magnificent Green 
(or blue) Dome, called the Kubbat-i-Sabz, which covers the 
tomb of a celebrated siege Turkhan Khatin. She was 
the daughter of Kutluk , already mentioned, of the 
Karakhitay, and marrying his nephew, ousted her own 
brother from the throne, and then during twenty-five years 
became virtual ruler of Kirmin, governing in the name of 
her husband and of her two sons, who in turn she allowed 
nominally to succeed to the throne. Mirkhwand states that 
she died in 681 (1282 a.p,), and was buried under the dome 
of the Madrasah-i-Shahr, or City College. The Green 
Dome, within which her tomb now lics, bears an inscription 
on its walls giving the names of the architects, with the 
date 640 (1242 A.D.) when the building was completed, 
during the nominal reign of the son of Kutluk Khan, whom 
his sister Turkhan Khatin afterwards set aside,’ 

The question still remains as to the site of Sirjan; and 
for this we must refer to the excellent maps, which both 
General Schindler and Mr. Stack have appended to their 
accounts of the Kirman Province, and plot out the distances 
which, according to the mediaeval geographers, separated 
Sirjan City from known points, namely, from the neigh- 
bouring towns in the districts lying round it.- 

It is to be noted that already in the fourth century 
(the tenth a.p.) Mukaddasi describes Sirjan as the largest 


| Muknddasi, 461; Houtsma, Reeweil, i, 28, 34, 177, 187, 189, 190, 194; 
Rawzat-a5-Safi, part iv, 129, 130; Journal of the § of Arts for 1807, 
p- 657, Xirman and Persian Baluchisten, by Captam P. Molesworth-Sykes, 

= Sis Months in Persia, by B. Stack (1882), i, 133, 221. General H. Schindler, 
Reise i in Persien: Sritechriff der Ge Gesellichaf? fir Erdkwnde, Berlin, 1831, 
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city of the Kirmian province, having eight gates and two 
markets, the Old and the New, between which stood the 
Mosque, the minaret of which had been recently built by 
‘Adud-ad-Dawlah. This same Buyid Prince had also built 
himself a noble palace outside one of the town gates; and 
all the houses, Mukaddasi adds, were then well supplied 
with water from conduits originally dug by the two Saffarid 
Princes ‘Amr and ‘Tahir, sons of Layth. Ibn-al-Athir also 
frequently mentions Sirjin in his chronicle, when relating 
events connected with the various Buyid princes, and Yakit 
asserts that the city was known as Al-Kasran, ‘the Two 
Palaces,’ but without stating any reason for this name. 
Sirjan, therefore, was in those days a large city. 

Coming now to the distances which separated Sirjin from 
known points, the following is a summary of the information 
given in the various Itineraries; and in these the fursakh 
(league) may be counted as between 3 and 4 miles, while 
the marfalah (day’s march) may be estimated at 7 or 8 
Farsakha, about 30 miles. It must, however, be remembered, 
when spacing out these distances on the map, that in the 
mountains (e.g. to the east or to the south of Sirjan) the 
day’s march may cover a distance, as the crow flies, only 
of 10 to 15 miles, while across the plains (e.g. those lying 
to the south-west or to the north of Sirjan) the day’s march 
may become extended so that three of these marhalahs will 
here cover about a hundred miles in the direct line. 

Begmning from the north-west, Sirjan is given as about 
70 farsakhs distant from Yazd, by the route traversing 
Riidhan and Fahri. From the westward, Sirjan was distant 
from Shahr-i-Babak between 24 and 32 farsakhs by different 
routes; and from Great Sihik, which Iny near the eastern 
end of Lake Bakhtigan, it was distant three long marches, 
otherwise estimated as from 38 to 46 farsakhs. Parsepolis 
(Istakhr) and Shiraz were respectively 59 and 64 farsakhs 
from Sirjan; Rustak-ar-Rustak (one short day's march to 
the north-west of Forg) being four marches, and Niriz five 
and a half marches distant. On the east and south-east, 
the road from Sirjin to Jiruft measured six marches or 44 
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farsakhs; while to Rayin it was five marches, and to 
Sarvistin (to the south-east of Rayin) 45 or 47 fareakhs; 

finally, from Sirjin to Mahan was counted as three marches, 
and to Bardasir (Kirman City) two marches,' 

The two last distances, as already stated, preclude the 
possibility of Sirjan city being identified with Sa‘idabad, 
the capital of the modern Sirjan District; and if we plot 
out these distances, which form so many spokes of a wheel 
in which Sirjain shall stand at the centre, this point will 
fall very nearly on the modern Bahramabad. Now this is 
a town which was only founded (or reoceupied) m the 
beginning of the present century; but in Persia it has often 
been observed that modern towns generally stand in the 
neighbourhood of ancient sites, seeing that considerations 
of water supply and trade routes, due to the physical con- 
formation of the land, remaining unaltered, the new 
foundation reoccupies the spot that had been already used 
in a previous generation. Bahramabad, however, though 
about the right distance from Kirman City, and other places, 
to be the site of Sirjin, has this against it, that it stands 
in the Rafsinjin plain, and this plain is divided from the 
plain of the (modern) Sirjin district by a mountain pass 
and a watershed. Examination goes to show that no modern 
town will answer the requirements of the case, and search 
must be made in the Sirjan plain for the remains of ancient 
structures, some traces of which should certainly still exist, 
notably of the Castle and the town walls that existed in the 
time of Timur. A site that would appear to suit most of 
the circumstances of the case is that marked Faridim, 
a couple of leagues east of Pariz, where, according to 
Mr. Stack, there is an ancient cemetery (such as must have 
been found near Sirjan), with tombstones bearing inscriptions 
which, according to his informant, “nobody could read "— 
in other words, doubtless in Kufic characters such as to 


} Mukoddasi, 455, 464, 473: Istakbri, 131, 136, 168, 160; [bn Howhkal, 
03, 224, 225; Ibo Khurdadhih, 48, 53: Kirdamah, 195+ Thm Fakih, 206, 208: 
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a modern Persian are practically undecipherable. In con- 
firmation of this site, we learn that near Faridiin also there 
still exists an ancient avenue of plane-trees (Chinars), which, 
on the supposition that in former times there had been near 
here a city, would not be out of place, and possibly om one 
of the neighbouring hills once stood the Fortress of 
in which, as narrated above, Gidarz held out for the 
Muzatfarid princes in the time of Timur Lang.! 


' Stack, i, 219; Schindler, p. 241. An alternative site would be Pariz, but 
Mr. Stack (i, 185) writes that this ‘ ‘lies in a dell enclosed by four low oe 
spandbrge hs west 2 ad to be any 8 rackae in of Redes srr town, 
& ruin of an mm on 8 
by Gis auth af Pictr and S litte & recat baie tea bat unforuntl 
of this place co acount is given by Mr. Stack or our other aut 
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Arr. XT.—Jinpressions of Inscriptions received from Captain 
A. H. McMahon, Political Agent jor Swat, Dir, and 
Chitral. By E. J. Rarsox, M.A., MBAS. 


THe impressions of inscriptions represented, on very greatly 
reduced scales, in the accompanying collotype plate by 
Mr. W. Griggs were sent for publication to Dr, M. A, Stein 
by Captain A. H. McMahon, Major Deane’s successor on the 
Malakand and Political Agent for Swat, Dir, and Chitral. 
It was Dr. Stein's intention to publish them in continuation 
of the series of inscriptions in unknown characters sent to 
him by Major Deane, and described by him in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1898, p. 1). The 
preparations for his tour to Khotan did not, however, allow 
him the leisure to carry this design into effect, and the 
impressions were forwarded to me with the request that 
I would superintend their publication during his absence. 

The impressions were all made by Mulla Abdul Hanan, 
of Shahbazgarhi, and the following account of them is 
chiefly derived from a list sent to Dr. Stein. This list ts 
evidently a copy made by someone to whom the geographical 
names of this newly opened-up hill-country were not 
familiar; and I have to thank Mr, M. Longworth Dames 
and Mr. L. White King for some important corrections. 
I regret that it hus not been possible to verify all these 
references from the available maps. The term ‘ Ilaqua’ 
(‘iliga, Sz) has been retained in the general sense of 
‘ region,’ 


Fig. 1. Paper, in six pieces: total length 7 ft. din. ; single 
width 9)in.: from a large stone at Kanai in the Ilahi 
Tlaqua, on the right bank of the Indus. 


i.n.4.5, 1901. pL 
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Owing to the flooding of the river, by which a great 
portion of the stone was rendered jnaccessible, only an 
impression of a part of the inscription was taken, An 
attempt is to be made during the present Winter, when the 
river has gone down, to take an impression of the whale. 
The present impression is scarcely satisfactory. Most of the 
letters are indistinct, and it is often impossible to determine 
whether certain marks are intended for letters or are merely 
abrasions of the stone; but, thanks to Mr. Griggs’ skill, the 
collotype is rather more legible than the original. 

Fig. 2. Paper: 2ft, 8in. by 9in.: from a stone found 
on a hill about one mile north of Choga, in the Makhorzai 

Fig. da. Paper: 1 ft. 8in. by 1ft. 9in.: from a stone 
found on the Kalour Hill, to the north of Chagam, in the 
Puran aqua. 

Fig. 36. Paper: din. by 9im.: on the back of the same 
stone, 

Fig.4. Paper: 3 ft. by a width varying from 1 ft. to 8 in. : 
from a stone found at a short distance from the one bearing 
the inscriptions illustrated by Figs. 3a and 34. 

Fig.5. Cloth: 6 ft. by 3ft.: from a rock at Shakorai (?). 

This inscription is engraved in very large letters above 
the entrance to a small chamber cut out of the rock. The 
writing is undoubtedly some form of the Brahmi character, 
and nearly every akgara can be read with more or less 
certainty. The words sa[m|shdra, in the middle of the 
first line, and nirtiddhyate, at the end of the second line, 
seem to be clear enough, and would point to the conclusion 
—if these readings are correct—that the language of the 
inscription is intended to be Sanskrit: but all attempts to 
give an intelligible translation of the whole, on this 
hypothesis, have hitherto been in vain, and Dr, Stein was 
of opinion that it was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit. If not, 
there is some hope that, by the discovery of a number of 
inscriptions in this known character, we may be enabled, 
first, to determine in what language the inscriptions of 
this region are written, and, subsequently, to secure some 
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clue to the interpretation of the inseriptions in ‘unknown 


characters’ which are found in the same districts. 

Fig. 6. Cloth: 10in. by 8in.: from a stone found near 
the village of Kas, in Ghorband (Indus Kohistan). 

In this case, also, many of the letters bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Brahmi alphabet, Mixed up 
with them, however, are others not derived apparently from 
that source. 


Inscriptions of this class seem to be abundant in the 
districts bordering on the north-western frontier of India, 
and it may be confidently expected that many more will be 
discovered. It is important that facsimiles of as many of 
these as possible should be made available for the use of 
scholars, and that the best means of securing this end should 
be found. Professor Rhys Davids informs me that the 
question of publishing collotype plates of these inscriptions 
in the Journal has already been discussed by the Council 
of the Society. .Considerations of expense will not allow 
of great numbers being published in this way, but it is 
hoped that it will be possible, from time to time, to find 
room for typical specimens. In the meantime, every effort 
will be made to collect impressions and photographs of these 
inscriptions, and to arrange them in the Society's Library in 
a8 convenient a manner as possible; and lists will be given 
in the numbers of the Journal of any additions which may 
be made to the collection. It is hoped that travellers in 
these regions who come across inscriptions of the kind will 
do what they can to further this object. The taking of 
impressions is a task demanding time and patience and 
a certain amount of skill; but, in these days when the use 
of the camera is almost universal, the taking of a photograph 
is usually a very simple matter. Precise details as to 
locality, size, ete., should, of course, be given in each case. 
Tt should also be borne in mind that ‘inscriptions in 
unknown characters’ submitted for purchase by enterprising 
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natives are not necessarily ancient. Experience has shown 
that the demand for any class of Indian antiquities 1s certain 
to be supplied. 

The actual impressions here described will be deposited 
in the Society’s Library, and a first contribution to an album 
ef photographs has already been made by the authorities 
of the Lahore Museum, who, at Dr. Stein’s request, have 
aent some excellent photographs of inscribed stones discovered 
by Captain McMahon and placed in their charge. 


Art. XIL—Archeological Work about Hhotan. By M. A, 
Sram, Ph.D., M.B.A.S. 


Ever since an accidental discovery, some thirty-five years 
ago, at Yotkan, a village of the Borazan tract, disclosed 
remains of the ancient capital of Khotan, the layers of its 
débris, deeply buried under alluvial soil, have been regularly 
mined and washed for ‘treasure’ by the villagers. The 
great mass of the highly interesting finds of ancient art 
pottery, engraved stones, and early Khotan coins with 
Kharosthi-Chinese legends, which have recently been o 
thoroughly examined in Dr. Moernle’s report on the “ British 
Collection of Central-Asian Antiquities,” has come from 
this site. The detailed examination of the great excavations 
made in the course of the treasure-seeking operations 
furnished interesting evidence as to the way in which those 
remains are embedded in layers of decomposed rubbish, 
evidently the accumulations of centuries. It also showed 
conclusively that the layer of earth (loess), from 9 to 20 feet 
deep at various points, which covers these ‘ culture-strata,’ 
is due solely to silt deposit, the necessary result of intensive 
irrigation, and not to any great flood or similar catastrophe 
such as has been assumed by some earlier visitors of the site. 

Sun-dried bricks and clay were undoubtedly in ancient 
times, just os now, the most conveniently available building 
materials of the country about Khotan. They account for 
the striking absence at Yotkan and other old sites of the 
oasis of more conspicuous or solid remains. In order to 
extract coins, pottery fragments, goms, etc., it Is necessary 
to wash the soil just as it is done for the tiny pieces of 
leaf-gold which form the main proceeds of the villagers’ 
diggings. The late Autumn and Winter, when the irrigation 
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channels contain no water or else are frozen, is obviously 
not the season for such operations. But I was able to 
acquire on the spot enough of the last Summer's output, and 
thus to form a fairly exact idea of the remains which the 
parts of the site not yet exploited are likely to contain. 

The tenacity of local worship has proved in Khotan 
quite as helpful for my enquiries into questions of ancient 
topography as it has in Kashmir. The sacred sites of 
Buddhist Khotan which Hiuen Tsiang and Fa-hian describe 
ean be shown to be occupied now, almost without exception, 
by Muhammadan shrines forming the object of popular 
pilgrimages. The introduction of Islam, close on nine 
hundred years ago, has evidently affected local worship as 
little as it has the general character and ways of the 
people of Khotan. In this marked constancy of ethnic 
characteristics, too, Khotan curiously resembles Kashmir, 
from which it probably received much of its early Indian 
culture. 

By the end of November the small parties of professional 
treasure-seckers whom I had previously despatched on 
reconnaissances to various old sites in the Taklamakan 
desert, to the north-east of Khotan, returned with their 
spoil, The specimens of antiques thus secured induced me 
to select a locality known to that fraternity by the name 
of Dandan-Uiliq for my first explorations in that direction. 
After making the arrangements necessary for a longer 
journey into the desert I started from Khotan in the first 
week of December and reached Dandan-Uiliq by nine 
marches. It proved identical with the site which Dr. Sven 
Hedin had seen on his memorable march to the Keriva 
Darya, and which is spoken of in the narrative of his travels 
as “ the ancient city Taklamakan.”’ 

Dandin-Viliq, situated eired 81° 2° 50” long., 37° 49° 10 
lat., is separated from Tawakkel, the nearest inhabited place 
of the Khotan oasis, by about 45 miles of desert covered 
with moving sunds. Though the question of transport and 
supplies presented some difficulty, the effective help of the 
Amban of Khotan enabled me to bring to the place, and 
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to keep there at work, a sufficient party of labourers for 
purposes of excavations. 

The remains of Dandan-Uiliq consist of small groups of 
half-ruined buildings, partially buried under low sand-dunes 
and scattered over an area about two miles long from north 
to south and three-quarters of a mile broad. Though the 
site can only be that of a cluster of villages, or rather 
hamlets, the excavations carried on by me during a stay 
of eighteen days have yielded very interesting antiquarian 
results. Among the ruins at present partly exposed by the 
sand I found half-a-dozen Buddhist shrines, and the 
exploration of these has proved particularly fruitful, They 
consist invariably of a small square cella enclosed by 
a quadrangular passage, while at a short distance are found 
dwelling-places of varying size which must have served for 
the accommodation of the attending Bhiksus. The walls 
show uniformly a framework of wooden posts and beams, 
the interstices being filled by a kind of strong and closely 
packed reed matting to which thick and remarkably hard 
layers of plaster are applied on either side. On the carefully 
stuccoed walls of the cellas and their enclosing passages, 
paintings, more or less well preserved, representing objects 
and scenes of Buddhist worship, came to ight. The large- 
sized statues and relievos, modelled in stucco and coloured, 
which originally occupied the cellas, have suffered far more. 
But enough remains to show the high technical development 
and thoroughly Indian type of sculptural art as practised 
in these Buddhist establishments of old Khotan. Small 
relievo images representing Buddhas, Gandharvas, ete., and 
probably used in the decoration of the upper portions of 
the walls now destroyed, turned up in plenty. Kqually 
interesting for the history of Indian art in Central Asia are 
the numerous wooden tablets with elaborate pictures of 
Buddhist saints and gods, which were found around the 
pedestals of the principal statues just a5 they were originally 
deposited by the worshippers. 

Some of the mural paintings bear short inscriptions in 
that varicty of Indian script which has been designated 
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by Dr. Hoernle, its first decipherer, us Central Asian 
Brahmi. But far more numerous and important are the 
finds of manuscript material which have rewarded the 
excavation of the dwelling-places attached to the shrines. 
The manuscripts that have come to light there are all 
written, after the fashion of Indian pathis, on detached 
leaves of paper, a circumstance which largely accounts for 
their fragmentary condition. They are all written in 
Central Asian Brahmi, with variations in the form of the 
script which indicate considerable differences of age. The 
majority of the texts are in Sanskrit and seem to treat 
of subjects connected with the Buddhist canon. Others, 
however, though written in Indian characters, present us 
with specimens of a non-Indian language, in which we 
may suspect with some reason the tongue indigenous to 
the country, perhaps an early form of Turki. Judging 
from such palaeographical indications as a necessarily 
hurried examination has so far permitted me to observe, 
the manuscripts appear to range in date approximately from 
the fifth to the eighth century of our era. 

In addition to these manuscript finds a considerable 
number of papers have been unearthed which, from their 
general appearance, may be assumed with great probability 
to contain memoranda and correspondence. They are 
written partly in very cursive Central Asian Brahmi 
characters and in the non-Sanskritic language already 
referred to, and partly in Chinese. The latter documents, 
I hope, will, when examined by competent Chinese scholars, 
Prove specially useful by furnishing dates and other 
particulars of historical interest. I cannot detail here 
other curious objects that came to light from the sand-filled 
dwellings of Dandin-Uiliq. But I may briefly point out that 
the manuscript finds described possess un additional value 
apart from their intrinsic philological or palacographical 
interest. They are the first finds of this kind in Central 
Asia of which the place and circumstances of discovery 
have been authentically recorded. The observations made 
im connection with them are likely to throw fresh light 
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on important earlier finds which have reached European 
collections from Chinese Turkestan, and they will also 
enable us to scrutinize more closely certain other and 
more recent acquisitions, about the genuineness of which 
grave suspicion seems justified. 

It was no easy task to extract the epigraphical relies of 
Dandan-Uiliq from their resting-places without injury. The 
paper of the manuscripts has become exceedingly brittle 
through the very dryness of the desert sand which has helped 
to preserve them. Still more difficult was it to unfold and 
clean the leaves with half-benumbed fingers. The Winter 
of the desert is truly Sarmatic. During my stay at Dandan- 
Uiliq the temperature at night usually fell to somewhere 
about 10° F. below zero; in the daytime it never rose above 
freezing-point in the shade, Yortunately the trunks of dead 
trees, which still rise, shrivelled and guunt, between the 
sand-dunes from what were once gardens and groves, supplied 
fuel in plenty. 

Until all the documents recovered at Dandin-Uihq have 
been thoroughly examined it is impossible to indicate with 
certainty the time when the site was finally abandoned. But 
I think there is enough evidence to show that the place was 
deserted before Muhammadanism was established in Khotan. 
The survey of the surrounding desert track has furnished no 
proof of the supposed great change in the course of the 
Keriya River with which the abandonment of Dandan-Uilq 
could be connected ; nor will it be easy to account for the 
comparative preservation of its ruins while so many other 
old sites in and along the desert are now marked only by 
thin layers of pottery fragments, until the peculiar conditions 
of the moving sands in this whole region have been, observed 
more closely and for a prolonged period. It will be a some- 
what trying task for a future scientist. This ‘ocean of 
sand‘ is truly forbidding even in the depth of Winter, and 
must be an inferno during the peried of the great sand- 
storms and the terrible Summer heat. 

I have now reached inhabited ground again at Keriya, 
from where I propose to march eastwards to Niya in order 
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to explore various old localities reported to me in that 
neighbourhood. Here, as in Khotan and elsewhere, I am 
offered every assistance by the local Chinese authorities. 
I must appreciate their good offices and their readiness to 
further my labours all the more ata time when full knowledge 
of the great troubles eastwards must have reached even this 
distant corner of the empire. 


* OL 


Anr. XIIL—The Semitic Origin of the Indian Alphabet. 
By Don Martivo pre Z1nva WIcKREMASINGHE. 


Ix my note on the above subject which appeared in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1895 (Vol. AXAVIT, 
pp. 895-898), I brought to notice the existence in Ceylon of 
several ancient inscriptions in Southern Maurya characters 
(Brahmi lipi), which read from right to left. I stated further 
that “this oft repeated peculiarity of so many inscriptions 
certainly cannot be merely accidental or due to the ignorance 
of the inscribera; the more so, because of the important fact 
that the anomaly is to be met with only in the most ancient 
inscriptions in the Southern Asoka character.” I hope 
before long to obtain ink ‘estampages’ of some of these 
from the indefatigable Archeological Commissioner in 
Ceylon, Mr. H. ©. P. Bell, to whom should be given the 
credit of first suggesting a reading of one of them from 
right to left. Facsimiles will, in due course, be included 
in the forthcoming “ Epigraphia Zeylanica.” 

The Eran coin in the British Museum is the sole instance 
as yet discovered in India of an inscription which reads from 
right to left, thus supporting to some extent the theory of 
the Semitic origin of the Indian alphabet. But in the 
Aéoka inscriptions themselves there are traces of Semitic 
influence, or at least of the fact that the ancient Indians 
wrote and read at first from right to left like the Semitic 
Faces. 

To prove this, we must start with the established fact 
that before writing was known in India, the ancient Indiana 
had a literature which was handed down orally,* and that 

\ Professor Biihler’s “ Indische Palaeographie,” 


3 Cf Professor Macdonell's ** History of oF Senskit Uitersture,” "pn. 16; Professor 
Bubler’s * Indische Polaeographie,”” pp. 4. 
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this hterature was for the most part old Sanskrit, in which 
conjunct-consonant sounds such as pr, fr, st, ete., abound. 

Now when writing was introduced, each word must, as 
a matter of course, have been represented by a certain 
number of signs or letters arranged uniformly, according 
to the order in which each sound inherent in the word in 
question is pronounced. Thus in a word such as karfavyah, 
the sign for ‘a would be written first and that for A last. 
Even in the conjunct-consonant sounds r¢ and ry, the 
symbol for r would be placed before f, and that for + before 
¥, 10 accordance with the order of pronunciation. Therefore, 
if we find that a great many of the conjunct-consonants 
in the most ancient writings yet discovered in India, such 
as the Rock Ediets of Asoka, admit of being read from 
rizht to left, and that in later inscriptions these conjunct- 
consonants are written in reversed order so as to read from 
left to right, we can explain the anomaly only by the 
following suppositions :— 


(1) The ancient Indians first wrote and read from right 
to left, 

(2) When in later times, long before Asokn’s period 
(ie. third century #,c.), they began to read and 
write from left to right (through some cause still 
unknown), they left the conjunct-consonants intact. 

(5) Already in the Agoka period, these compound con- 
sonants had commenced to be written reversedly, 
most probably under the influence of the long- 
settled system of reading from left to right. 


The following facts support these hypotheses — 


The commonest of the compound letters in the Asoka 
Rock Edicts' are those containing r, which js there repre- 


» sented by a wavy line }. When r is the Inst consonant 


* The pillar edicts are later thun the tock edicts, See Te) ogi 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. ji, p. 268. cl. See Bihler’s article in 
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pronounced in a nexus, we find it invariably tagged on to 
the left side of the letter pronounced before, thereby making 
the group read from right to left, e.g. : 


| pra, [ pri )Girnar i, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12; 
fF prd, |, pre 5 i, 4; i, 1, 5; iv, 1, 2, 6, 7, 4% Bes 
v, 1, 4; viii, 5; ix, 4; = 1; nm, 1,2, o: xu, 4, 5. 


In later inscriptions the sign for r is to be found written 
below p on the right side, so that the nexus may be read 
from left to right as at present, eg. 4 prea in Nanaghat 
inscription (cired 140 nc.) and 4 pri in Kusana (first to 
second century A.D.).' 

The same thing is the case as regards other consonants 
joined with r. For examples :-— 

(1) o Ore, o dra (Girnar iy, ©, 4), whilst in later 
inscriptions such as Nanaghat and Usavadata’ r is 
attached to the right side of }, as G Ora. 

(2) Rh tra, f trd, }, trai, Girnar ii, 4, 6, 7, 8; iv, 8; 
vy, 2, 4; vi, 4, 12, 15; ix, 2, 6 In later 
inscriptions 4 tra (Pabhosa), > tre (Sodasu, 
Mathura), 4 fra (Kusana).’ 

(3) £ ara, L snd, { ari, \ aru, |. sri. Girnar i, 9; 
iii, 4; iv, 2, 7; v,8; vi, 6; x, 2. In Usavadnta 
inscription <4 ard. 

(4) 4 &rd, Girnir vi, 1. In Gupta inseriptions (eired 
fourth century A.p.) # kkra. 

(5) Following the analogy of the foregoing examples from 
the Girnar inscriptions, we should read the Girnar 
sign § as tre, not ret. The word  § A im 
Girnar ii, 4, 6,7, should, therefore, be read savratra, 
as it is in Shahbazgarhi ii, 1, and Mansehra ii, 7; 


Cf, Bihler’s Palacographic Tables, pls. ti and in. 
t CE. Biihler’s Polacographic Tables, pls. ii and tit. 
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vii, 32, 33. In the Nanaghat inscription, which 
is about a century or so later than those of Girnar, 
we find era written 4, so as to read from left 
to right, as in the ease of dra mentioned above. 


Other compound letters in the Girnar Edicts read the 
same way, from right to left. In these instances, the letter 
which is pronounced first is found written below the second 
letter, a little to the right, e.g. : 


\ ipa,  tpd (Girnir i, 3; iv, 4; vi, 11; x, 1, 4; 
xii, 4). This sign would be read pta or pia in 
later inscriptions (see TBiihler’s Palaeographic 
Tables, pl. iv, i, 44, and xviii, 42). 

< ala, % sfi, { ste (Girnar iii, 3: iv, 5, 9, 10; v, 4, 4; 
vi, 4, 18; vii, 4). 

ae eya, J, eyd (Girnar i, 3, 4; iii, 5, 6: iv, 4,12; 

1) v, 4, 6, 7,8; vi, 7, 9; vii, 1; ix, 3, 5, 6). In 
Siddapura inscription of a later date rya is written 
$ (see Ep. Ind., iii, p. 138). 


In this manner we should read the Girnar signs & 
as ima and Ami. Senart also says that strictly speaking, 
they should be so read.’ Biihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji 
have adopted this reading in two instances only, the former 
at Girnar iv, 6,4 and the latter at i, 52 In all other 
instances they have read y as mAi, It is, of course, 
impossible to say with certainty whether at the time of the 
composition of the Girnar Edicts this group was read Amoi 
or mi, although in later times it must have been pronounced 
nm, the Indians having by then forgotten that it was 


(Cf Bubler’s article on the Agoka Edicta in Epigraphia Indica, vol. ill, 

vr Buh es ad tl 
, + Pay laa re this eymabn hs rya in Girnar iil, a, 6 and Kiilaj i , 10 

but in all other plitces as gra (see En, Ind... ti, Pp. 447-479), Senart andl 
Bhagwinial Indraji have, on the other hand, always read it ns rye. 

2 Bee Indian {ntiquery, vol. xxi, 1892, p. 2. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. nl, p. 451. 

* Ind, Antiq., vol. x, p. 107. 
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originally read from right to left. This may indeed have 
been the origin of the well-known phonetic change of 
Sanskrit 4m, shm, am, and Am into Prakrit m/i,' as stated by 
Vararuci (Prakritaprakasa, iii, 8, 32) and by Hemacandra 
(ii, 74), the former of whom flourished about seven and a half 
or eight centuries after Asoka and the latter nearly thirteen 
centuries. 

There seems to be no doubt that in the Asoka period the 
conjunct-consonants had already begun to be written so 
us to read from left to right. There are four examples in 
the Girnar record, viz., de or db (u, 4; ii, 1; iv, 12), ae 
(vi, 6, 12; ix, 6, 9), my (ix, 4; x1, 2), and st (1, 6; my, 4; 
iv, d; wi, 5; xii, 2). 

In final confirmation of the view advanced above, I may 
pomt to the evidence afforded by the ancient Brahmi 
numerals, which are invariably read either from right to 
left or from bottom to top. Thus, in writing 128, the 
symbols would be placed either horizontally, as 


Hy (100 
}% 68 4 (Le. 100, 20, 8), or vertically, | 20). In 
vw) 8 
Sanskrit this would be read as/(d-riméati-satam, i.e. eight- 
twenty-hundred. 


' sit, stew, awe: at first to Aw amd then to wh by confusion of the pronunciation 
wil i. . 
* Cf. Bithler’s * Indische Pulacographie,"’ p. 74; J.R.A.8., 1889, p. 128, 
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lL. Bupvutsr Sirras quoren ey sRaAuMIN AUTHors. 


Dean Mr. Rays Davips,—Several months ago, I invited 
my friend Professor Satis Candra Vidyabhiisan, the joint 
editor of the Buddhist Text Society's Journal—whose essays 
are eulogized in the last Bulletin of .M. Barth — to 
collect the numerous references to Buddhist sayings or 
tenets, scattered in the treatises of Uddyotakara, Udayana, 
Vaeaspatimisra, etc. I heard from the Pandit that, just 
at the same time, he had been urged by yourself to devote 
himself to that work. A few weeks ago, he sent me copious 
materials; their publication will, no doubt, prove itself 
a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of 
the great schools of the Mahayana Philosophy, and of the 
polemical relations between these schools and the orthodox 
adherents of the Darganas. 

We shall first publish, in the Musdon, our observations 
and references to the Bauddha chapter of the Sarvadar- 
Sanasampraha, without any claim to philological or historical 
accuracy and exhaustion of the subject—of course! We 
intend to show only the practicability and usefulness of 
such inquiries, if trained scholars would but care for it, 
Nevertheless, two discoveries of Professor 8, (C. Vidyabhiisan 
deserve actual notice in a more conapicwous journal. 

The first is the following:—The Salistambasiitra quoted 
by Candrakirti in chap. xxvi of the Madhyamakavriti, 
by Santideva in the Siksisamuccaya, also by Prajiiakaramati 
in the Bodhisatyavataratika as giving a complete exposé of 
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the Pratityasamutpada, is quoted (without any mention of 
its name) with remarkable fidelity by the celebrated author 
of the Bhimati, ad Brah. 8. i, 2,19. Fragmenta of the 
same siitra are to be found in the Sarvadardana.! 

The second also is curious: — The siitra of “ the 
burden and the burden-bearer,” as well known from the 
Abhidharmakosa, the Bodhicaryivatarat., and the Tibetan 
authorities, was one of the most decisive authorities referred 
to by the “ Pudgalawadins,”? This very sutra _ cited by 
Uddyotakara against its Buddhist opponents *:— ; 
therefore, if [a Buddhist] says, ‘[there] is no Panna? ts 
hurts [his own| system. It has been said: ‘I shall teach 
you, Bhiksus, the burden and the burden-bearer: the five 
skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ ‘Who says [there] is no atman, is heretic.’ 
Such is the stitra.” 

Are these last words authentic ?—“ Yad catma niastiti sa 
mithyadrstiko bhavatiti siitrah."" This seems very hard ; 
but you know, dear Mr. Rhys Davids, that I cannot help 
thinking that the pudgalavida is more in harmony with 
the duhkhasatya and the Law of the Karman than the 
nairatmyavada. But we are not in the least obliged to 
admit logical congruency in Buddhist philosophy and 
tradition; and such dissidences between the pious followers 
of the semi-historical, semi-dogmatic Buddha have much 
analogy with our own actual disputes!—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, 


Lovts pe ta Vauute Porssry. 
Ghent, January 7, 1901. 


* Madh. Pilea eigen of the Buddhist Text Soe.), 


110; Bikgaa., 

. 219 and f Bodhi ad ix, 73, 142 hes 4 
69. | withaiant (Cale. 139i), . 8547: Ph aes 305 is pigs 
thie. ¢., 107, 3: Wi , Baddh., . 269; Abhidh. k.y., 5, t wee 


sud ay nal) PUA p. 223i, nts: et Kath iivatthup. atthiv, 


vide's urticla on the ‘Kathar. , 7.HAB. s tilindapaa 
p- 8s Cheaiee = tranal., i, 40, 41 hie a 


rk Minayet, Kathay. minds bee TS. 
22,55. ‘Those lost uf 
a thao ene fae eine of 


ia 


GOLDEN TEMPLES OF NORTHERN INDIA. aug 


2. Gotpex Temp.es or Norraers Inpra. 


Sra,—The question I ventured to put to Orientalists about 
the Pandu Temple on the road to Srinagar will, I trust, meet 
with some response. I would now ask permission to put 
another question. We hear in the Ramayana of Ravana's 
golden temple and palace in Lanka. Have architects followed 
the poet, or had the poet in his mind any temple then 
existing roofed with gilded tiles ? 

There are now three ‘golden temples’ in Northern India. 
There is the famous old Siva temple of Visvesvara in Bonares. 
This is the origin perhaps of the expression, so often heard 
im the mouths of devotees, of ‘ golden Benares,’ Sucarna-khdat. 
Then there is the great golden temple of the Sikh Granth 
Sahib at Amritsar, the largest in the world, a dream of gold 
and marble on the breast of the tank water. The third, 
and less known one, is at Jammu, begun by the Maharaja. 
Ranbu Singh of Jammu and Kashmir. It forms the most 
attractive fixture in the cluster of beautiful temples adjoining 
the city gate. And one may reckon as a fourth the Golden 
Mosque at Lahore. 

Were there such buildings when the Ramayana was 
written Which is the oldest such building in India ? 


M. N. CuHarrers. 


Fairy Cottage, Patiala, Dee, 4, 1900. 


|The seven-storied Loha-maha-pasida at Anuradhapura, 
the Great Brazen Palace, so called from its tiles of 
burnished metal, was built in the second century n.c. 
In the description of the finest palace imagination could 
paint at the time, given in the Maba-sudassana Suttanta, 
there is no mention of tiles at all.—Ep. | | 
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[The following letter about a picture of the Wheel of Life 
presented to the Society by Dr. Anesaki has been received 
from the donor. | 

Kiel, 
February 3, 1901. 

Hicnty esreeurn Proresson,—To-day I have received 
your letter in the name of the Royal Asiatie Society. 
I should have long before written to you about my Sino- 
Japanese picture of the Wheel of Life and Death. The 
picture was drawn in 1850 under the direction of a priest, 
and was published by my grandfather. As I know, there 
is another edition of the same picture, which was a little 
earlier published in Tékyo (my copy in Kyote). The 
Chinese seem to have had the picture, because a miraculous 
anecdote is told, that a man was rescued from the pains 
of purgatory by his vision of the Wheel of the Five 
Resorts (Fi, jH); but the copy is unknown to us. Whether 
some older copy of the picture existed in Japan, and whether 
our copy was taken from some original Chinese picture, is 
not clear. As regards these points I have asked a friend 
in Japan to make research. As to the Vinaya text, which 
gave direction to the present picture, you may see it in the 
original Chinese under the picture, and the English trans- 
lation of it by Mr. Watters in Mfan. As to some points 
in the English translation, from which my view deviates, 
IT have written to Mr. Thomas; but they are not essential. 
There is no parallel passage in other Vinaya texts, because 
the Vinaya text of the Sarvdsti-vAdins differs throughout 
from other traditions. A parallel passage I have found in 
a passage of the Chinese Eku-uttara-agama, which treats 
of five Skandhas and mentions the same verses as our 
Vinaya text. I have not yet referred to the Pal; Ajiguttara, 
As to my conjecture about the relation of the texts and 
further history of the picture, I will write to you later,— 
With sincere wishes, yours, 


Dr. ANEsAxE, 


ON A PASSAGE IN THE EHABRA EDICT. dil 


4. Os a Passace ty THe Buapea Ener. 


Wirshurg. 
Feb, 18, 1901. 

Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—I beg to offer a few 
remarks on a passage in the Bhabra Edict of Asoka. 

The pussage in question, according to Senart’s edition of 
the text (“Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” t. ii, p. 198), runs 
thus: e cu kho bhamte hamiyaye diseyim hevam 
sa dhamme (4) cilathitike haisatiti alahami hekam|[,] 
tavitave(.)! 

M. Senart has put the full stop before instead of behind 
tavitave, whereas no visible stop has been made by him 
before « cu kho bhamte, and so on. The reason why 
I differ from that excellent scholar, as regards tavitave 
having to be joined to the preceding words, will be clear 
from my interpretation of the passage under discussion, but 
before propounding it I have to deal for a moment with the 
question—Where ought we to put full stops in our edict 
as a whole ? 

Nowhere is the answer ensier than here; because, save 
the first, each sentence appears to be clearly marked by 
bhamte, which is altogether unlikely to occur twice in the 
same sentence. Therefore, a stop must be inserted in 1. 3 
between va and e cu kho, and likewise in |. 6 between 
bhasite and etana. Moreover, tf we compare the different 
phrases in which bhamte occurs, we learn that this word 
stunds only either after one preceding word, as etana in L fj 
and eteni in 1. $, or after two preceding ones which cannot 
be separated from each other, as vidite ve in 1.2 and 
e kimei in |. 2, and the same observation holds true of a cu 
kho in 1, 3. Hence it seems to follow that tavitave 
imani, provided that they open a new sentence, as Senart, 
and with him the general opinion, likes to assume, do not 
agree with the usage elsewhere observed in our edict. 


* The full stop in brockets corresponds tn Senart’s edition, in parentheees 
te my [i ! 
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None the less, I will not lay much stress upon this statement 
itself, However, it might corroborate the meaning I shall 
vindicate for the passage mentioned above. 

As to the last word, ic, tavitave, already M. Senart, 
although he adhered to the explanation of tavitave by 
tavatava (=Skt. tivattavat) in the sense of ‘par exemple,’ 
could not refrain from expressing doubt, saying: “Maia je ne 
suis pas bien siir que tavitave, ou quelle qu‘ait été la forme 
primitivement gravee, ne cache pas quelque infinitif dépendant 
de alahami” (‘‘Lesa Inscriptions,” Lc., p.203). An infinitive, 
indeed, is required after alahimi, and in tavitave we 
really have what is wanted. For tavitave proves to be 
identical with the Pali form thapetum of the Buddhist 
scriptures, having the meaning of ‘to establish, to settle,’ 
or ‘to inculcate.” With respect to the softening of p 
to ¢, | would only refer to pavatave (Sahasram, |. 3), 
which corresponds to paipotave (Riipnath, 1. 2); and te 
aValadhiyena (Sah., 1.6) for apaladhiyena (Ripn., L 4). 
For the whole matter see now R. Pischel, “‘ Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen,” § 199. On the other hand, the consonant 
f, in the beginning of the word, stands for f/, tavitave or 
tapitave representing, of course, thapitave (cf, Mahavastu, 
t. ii, p. 122, L 14, thapemi), and the substitution of a hard 
consonant for an aspirate is not rare in Asoka’s inscriptions, 
as Senart himself observes (Le., t. i, p. 56 8q.). 

If that is the case, the particle iti after hasati, neglected 
by Kern and misunderstood by Senart, who makes the words 
hevam .. . hasatiti dependent on alahami (=‘je souhaite’), 
reminds us that the phrase beginning with hevam is 
a quotation or, at least, forms the subject which the king 
feels himself compelled or dares to settle or to inculvate, 

Besides, I differ from M. Senart when he believes that 
sa before dhamme cannot be but a correlate to e ut the 
beginning of the passage in question, In my opinion, the 
relative e (—yam) is used adverbially with the meaning of 
“if, and the particle cu may be taken either for ca with 

slight shade of an adversative meaning, or for ca in the 
sense of the conditional adverb ce. Instances of the adverb 
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yam are to be found in Childers, It is true, no instance ts 
given by Childers where yaii ca opens a phrase, and the 
single one which occurs to me at present is not wholly 
congruous.' But a reasonable doubt will scarcely arise 
and, besides, we are open to attribute a conditional meaning 
to ca, as it has sometimes, also in the Pali texts, ag. Ang., 
vol. v, p. 87,7 so that yaii ca would be equivalent to yaii ce, 
for which see Childers. If, then, sa is by no means a 
correlate to c, it must be joined to dhamme, representing 
the well-known term sadhamme (for saddhammo). 

Now the question is, whether we have in hevam .. . 
hasatiti a quotation or not. To find the solution it will 
be necessary to remember that Asoka immediately before has 
spoken of the sayings of the Buddha in general, and that in 
the passage in question he tries to inculeate one of them 
especially, which best suited his own mental disposition at 
the time of the issue of the edict or the actual state of the 
Order. Bearing that in mind, I see no other way to 
understand the true meaning of the phrase hevam and so 
on but by assuming it to be a quotation. Would it be 
possible to trace it in any of our Buddhist scriptures? 
I think we can. 

When EK. E. Neumann, among many other coincidences 
between the language of the edicts of King Asoka and that 
of the canonical Pali books to which he referred some years 
ago in the PFienna Oriental Journal (vol. xi, p. 156 sqq.), 
pointed out u parallel to the second Pillar Edict im the 
Mahaparinibbana-8., p. 36, he did not mention the Bhabra 
Edict, where cilathitika also occurs. The expression itself 
is not rare in Asoka's edicts, but it is nowhere used by the 
king in the mode of a quotation, excepting the passage in 
the Bhabra Edict. Minayeff, in bis “ Recherches sur le 


1 I mean Anguttarn, vel. ¥, p- 191; Yai ca khvissn gabapati tapam tapato 
akusala dhamma parihiyan ‘i hasali dhamma Senterarae evaripam tapam 
tapitabban ti vadima. 

Ime ca Mahali dasa dhammi loke na eatpva]}eyy UR, a Yea. the coading 
udhammacuriyas ti vi dhammarariyi samacariy i 6 vi. 
sate sertuied Mandalay MS., cay the Phayre ME., seaiuet ke 
in the Sinhalese css. and the Siamese ediGien 
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Bouddhisme " (p. 85), was the first, I suppose, who compared 
with this passage the words in the Mahavyutpatti, 237, 90— 
suddharmaéea cirasthitiko bhavati—but he believed 
the king expressed only his own opinion when saying, 
“Thus the Good Doctrine will be of long duration.” 

In contradistinction to my honoured predecessors, I venture 
to suggest another explanation, by which we may account 
both for the iti as well as for the hevam. The king, by 
the words hevam . . . hiasati, meant to refer to 
a concise statement of the Buddha on the reasons why the 
‘Good Doctrine’ will endure, the very expression of which 
is now preserved in the Anguttara (vol. iii, pp. 247=340). 
The same Sutta may occur also elsewhere, and perhaps 
the very words evam saddhammo ciratthitiko hessati 
may be brought to our knowledge. Meanwhile the words 
of the Anguttara, Ayam hetu ayam paccayo yena 
saddhammo ciratthitiko hoti, will answer our purpose. 

As to the remaining portions of our passage, I agree with 
M. Senart, and having myself no better materials than Senart 
had when reading hamiyaye, not pamiyiaye (Skt. prama), 
and diseyam or diseya, I have also no better way to 
explain them. I take hamiydye for an instrumental of 
the personal pronoun of the first person. It will best be 
rendered by ‘for my part,’ ‘for my person.’ Diseyam from 
dis with the meaning of the Pali verb deseti is 1 ag. 
potential. 

The whole passage, then, may be appropriately rendered 
into Pali by Yai ca kho bhante mayi' descyyam, 
“evam saddhammo ciratthitiko hessati" ti arahami 
aham thapetum. I translate it as follows :—“ But if, 
reverend sire, I for my part may point out (such a one), 
I venture to adduce (the word of the Buddha) : ‘ Thus the 
Good Doctrine will long endure.’ ” 

In the next sentence, beginning with imini bhamte and 


| Uknow no passage where the al pronoun in the instr. cecurs connected 
with the verb im the active, but 1 nes no se te object to euch a connection, 


fhe aa » we re to supply after deseyyam an acc. of the object, e.g. ckam 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Panestinian Syeiac Lecrionany or THE GosPELs. 
Re-edited from two Sinai MSS. and from P. de Lagarde's- 
edition of the “ Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.” 
By Acses Suirh Lewis, M-R.AS., and Manrearer 
Duxtor Greson, M.R.AS. (London, 1899.) 


By the publication of the Sinai manuscripts of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels a great addition 
is made to the meagre remains of a once considerable 
literature. Before the year 1892 the Palestinian Version 
of the Gospels was known to us only from a solitary 
manuscript contained in the Vatican Library, and from 
a few fragments, published in 1875 by Dr. Land, of Leyden, 
taken from two of the Nitrian MSS, in the British Museum, 
and some fragments obtained by Tisehendorf for the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg. The Vatican MS., which was 
written a.p. 1030, was edited by Count Miniscalchi-Erixzo 
in 1864, and was re-edited by Dr. Paul de Lugarde, being 
published in Bibliotheca Syriaca after the death of the latter 
scholar in 1892. 

In February of the same year, during Mrs. Lewis's visit 
to the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, she was 
shown by the Librarian another MS. of a Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary, of which she photographed several pages; and 
in the following year in the same convent another similar 
lectionary was discovered by Mr. Rendel Harris. The 
former MS. has bound up with it four leaves from another 
lectionary, and contains yet another leaf in its cover. It 
was written a.p. 1104. The latter MS. was written a.p, 1118. 
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Mrs. Lewis has edited the earlier MS., which she calls B, 
in its entirety, with the variants of A (the Vatican MS.) and 
( (the later Sinai MS.) in parallel columns. She has also 
added an introduction and a list of variants in the three 
codices, 

Tt is obvious at a glance that the lectionary in each of the 
three MSS. belongs to the same version. Moreover, “the 
lessons in all three codices follow the same order till the end 
of Lesson clu.” The three MSS. agree also in some 
instances where one would he inclined to suspect mere 
copyisis’ blunders. Thus, for example, all three MSS. have 
no equivalent for the clause, va amodnTa: @ Taw pexpaw 
tourer, St. Matthew, xviii, 14 (p. 60). 

The two Sinai MSS., however, are independent of the 
Vatican MS. This is sufficiently clear from the fact that 
the order of lessons which they follow after Lesson clii 
differs considerably from that of the latter: moreover, 
passages are wanting in A which are found in B and OC, and 
ree versa, 

That B and © are more closely connected with each other 
than with A is shown not only by the fact that, with two 
exceptions, they contain the same lessons in the same order, 
but also by the text which they exhibit. Thus, for example, 
in St. Matthew, xxiii, 10 (p. 90), where A reads (07022 lo 
# beaamSo ,003;5,40 my OOF po 4 37O,h0, both B and 0 
omit the words (027280 ry COT ps, thus making havoc of 
the sense. B, indeed, has inserted J) before Lasato, but 
this, though it improves the grammar, gives an impossible 
meaning. Similarly, if we may trust the transcription, 
B and C have occasionally the same obvious sorihes’ 
blunders, as, for example, in Bt. Matthew, xxi, 34, 37, 
40 (p. 88), where they both have }ens3], though the plural 
is evidently intended, and A rightly has lasaa3). A gain 


r 





C have the same blunder, yaaa (as the part. plur. muse. 
agreeing with the 2nd pers. plur.). In St. John, vin, 49 
(p. 38), both B and C omit the same important word ph. 
In St. John, x, 28 (p. 42), B and © have .09) His hands 
where A has rightly wo] nl My hands. 

Qn the other hand, the variations between BG and C 
preclude the possibility of any immediate connection between 
them. © cannot be copied from BE, for leaving out of 
account its different spelling, it contains passages which are 
missing in B,and vice reread. Moreover, C frequently agrees 
with A against B, as for example in St. John, rx, 6 (p. 45), 
where A and C have pa and B has rightly 4, which 
is also the reading of C in vv. 11, 16 (cf. Schwally, 
Idioticon, p. 39). Similarly, in St. John, vin, 25 (p. 31), 


A and © agree in reading Solo Ota! (uote where 


B has oo] el ooo1. Sometimes C has a reading found 
neither in A nor in B. A noteworthy instance occurs in 
St. Matthew, xii, 36 (p. 79), where C has W Jag [so Vao> 
cada, for ee ts [ko Nas». There seems, 
however, to = little ground for the hypothesis given in 
Mr. Rendel Harris’s name on p. xiv of the introduction, 
viz., that the reading of C constituted “the second limb of 
an antithetical Legion,” for the corruption of [js into 
1 leg (through an intermediate Y 22) is a very simple 
one. Moreover, the absence of the relative in C before 
aso. shows that the passage is corrupt. Mrs. Lewis's 
translation of the variants into Greek is indeed likely to prove 
a stumbling-block to those who are not acquainted with the. 
original Syriac. Thus, on p. li of the “ List of Variants,” 
in a note on St. Luke, xxii, 44, Mrs. Lewis writes, “' Whilst 
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Aand © have as & dyoria, B has os ev TH qepe Tavry.”’ 
But the reading of B which she thus translates is Boos a1, 
and this is obviously the mere blunder of a scribe for the 
correct reading [o.o13. 

There is now extant in Palestinian Syriac about four- 
fifths of St. Matthew's Gospel, about two-sevenths of 
St. Mark, not quite two-thirds of St. Luke, and the whole 
of St. John with the exception of some 50 verses, and to the 
greater portion of the amount that is extant we have the 
independent testimony of three MSS. 

Unfortunately all these MSS. were written at a time 
when the peculiar dialect which they represent had ceased 
to be a spoken language. The proofs of this are numerous, 
but it will be sufficient to mention the fact that the rubrics 
are In Carshuni, and that deff is constantly confused with 
both the ordinary and the inverted pe. This confusion, It 
is true, occurs in other specimens of the same dialect, but 
it is especially noteworthy in the Sinai MSS., particularly 
in B, and in any case it must denote Arabic influence. 

In grammar and spelling the Sinai MSS. for the most part 
exhibit the same peculiarities which are met with in the 
Vatican MS., the language of which has been exhaustively 
described by Noldeke in Beitrage sur Kentniys fer aramdiachen 
Dialekte (Z.D.M.G., xxii, pp. 443-527), 

At the same time there is a considerable difference 
between B and C, forms which oceur only sporadically in 
QO being common in B, and the reverse. Thus, for example, 
the use of yidh to represent vocal sA‘wd is especially 
characteristic of B, which on the other hand frequently 
omits yidh where it seems necessary, as in the passive part. 
Peal, eg. Jase) —lasne», St. Matthew, v, 32 (p. 63), 
and in the mase. plur., 88. DOL — 250, St. Matthew, 
vt 11 (p. 68). B has also frequently )A3,%0 for JAas,to, ete. 

Both B and © are commonly less grammatical han A. 
Thus, for example, in St. John, x, 3-5 (p. 40), [lesa] 
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is construed as masc. in both B and C. A has here the 
fem., as have B and C in v.8. Similarly, we find in St. John, 
ix, 41, axon (C Sau}5) -2Sos0 agreeing with oA\asm 
where A has 101 solo; and ootsan 1A4,S0, St. Matthew, 
ix, 45 (p. 78), where A has oosas Vasa,to. 

B is disfigured by many copyists’ blunders, such as the 
transposition of letters and a constant tendency wrongly to 
insert the prefix >. 

In the matter of the suffixes there are some noteworthy 
forms in the Sinai MSS. Thus, for example, C has usually 
oa ato/ as the equivalent of of pa@yrai avrov where B has 
20,st08J, In some cases B has Olstos/, e.g. St. John, 
vi, 3 (p. 38), sometimes o1,atoNZ, e.g. St, Matthew, viii, 21 
(p. 72), sometimes wptodl, e.g. St. Matthew, ix, 14 (p. 74). 
It is very difficult to say how such forms were pronounced 
by the seribes. That ou,stoh/ was not intended to be 
pronounced falmidiayyd is probable from the occurrence of 
the form mj stoS/ without the ydéd/, unless the yédh has 
been omitted by accident. Jt looks, indeed, as though the 
forms in Ol and OF had arisen through a misapprehension 
of the ending u (pronounced éy), but how are we to explam 
this form from an original 10 or woroP 

Unfortunately the chaotic irregularity of the spelling and 
the late date of the MSS. make it uncertain whether the 
forms are correctly given: see St. Matthew, xxu, 14 (p. 91), 
where the suffixes are given differently in two consecutive 
words. | 

A curious pronominal form 190 occurs in St. John, 
xii, 26, in A (p. 48), but appears in another place (p. 168) 
as w2to.05. In the former case both B and C have wana, 
in the latter w1Ga0; but in St. John, iii, 27 (p. 11), 
where A has ,aninos, C has -anaiso, and DB ,ansi.i9. 
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It is pretty obvious that the text in these cases is corrupt, 
but it is not easy to see how it should be corrected, the 
change from an original $0q19, which is suggested by 
Mrs. Lewis, not being easily accounted for, even if SoaLo 
ever stood im the original text. All the readings might 
have arisen from a form —216, which is actually the reading 
of B in St. John, iii, 27; but was this ever used for the 
reflexive pronoun ? The readings are interesting as showing 
not only the early date at which the corruption arose, but 
also the fact that the language of the lectionary was 
practically unintelligible to the scribes who penned these MSS. 

B (and occasionally C) shows a tendency to contract the 
plur. def. of adjectives in yédl, writing, for example, ..mst®, 
Pharisees, |yQs as 1st pers, sing. Imp. Aph‘al occurs in all 
three MSS. in St. Matthew, x, 32 (p. 66); but see Néldeke, 
Beitriige, p. 497. 0.4 as the rd pers. sing. Imp. Pe‘al 
occurs in all three MSS,, St. Matthew, v, 29 (p. 63); also 
in 5 and © in St. John, vi, 12 (p. 39), where A has 705, ; 
in & in St. John, iii, 16 (p. 236), where C has 0h and 
A 205], ; in B in St. John, vi, 39 (p. 22), where A has 


205, and 0 a; 250. occurs in B in St. John, xi, 50, 
where A and C have 9495; ,50Z is found in B, pool 
in C, St. Luke, xxi, 18 (p. 240), where A has saad: 
(OroGs in B and C, St. John, x, 28 (p, 42), where A has 
2asu : see, however, Noldeke, Beitrage, p. 501. 

Dr, Nestle considers that these Lectionaries are not taken 
from a complete version of the Gospels, but are translated 
directly from Greck Lectionaries. His argument, as given 
om p. xvi, is as follows: “In one of the parallel passages 
of Codd. A and B, John, xvii, 7, oceurs the word eyvay, 
which in Greek allows of two meanings, and it is taken 
in Lesson xiii (p. 53) in the meaning of Ass ‘I knew,’ 
and in Lesson cl (p. 190) in that of a ‘they knew.” 
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This would not have been the case if the copyist had copied 
both passages from the same Syriac Gospel.” This 
argument, however, is not very conclusive, for it is evident 
that both lessons were ‘ranslated by the same person, and 
it is therefore difficult to understand why he should have 
rendered the same word differently. Moreover, C reads 
O42 on p. 52, as do all three MSS. on p.190. It is possible, 
therefore, that as,. (for éyrmxav) was the original reading 
in both Lessons, and that Ass in A and B is either 
#% corruption or a subsequent correction from the reading 
eyo. 

In St. Luke, ti, 14, both Sinai MSS. agree with “ The 
Liturgy of the Nile” in reading mA.oanel for |A vane. 
0 also agrees with it in reading 10a. See “The Liturgy 
of the Nile,” edited by the Rev. G. Margoliouth, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1896. 

There are some curious blunders in the Introduction 
which are not corrected in the list of Errata, Thus, it is 
stated on p. xiv that “both” codices “have yaamslto 
for (omnshic in St. Matthew, xi, 5,” and on p. xxv that 
“mao in all three Codices is probably a mistake for 
arsas’”’! 

A. ws? hus accidentally been omitted after o1;5, St. Matthew, 
vill, 20, m C: see the facamile given in Studia Sinaitica, 
i, p. 93. 

The book is well printed, and the editors are to be 
congratulated on the form in which their labours have been 
given to the world. 


A Hawnn-List of ror Mupammapan Manvuscrirts ox tie 
Lisnary oy tHe University oF Camnriner. By 
E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B., M.R.AS. | 


When a scholar of European reputation, who in his own 
department stands pre-eminent, devotes many months of 
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toil to the cataloguing of a not very important collection 
of MSS., the gratitude which we rightly feel for his arduous 
and unselfish labours is not untinged with a measure of 
regret. And so when Mr. E. G. Browne, to whom we 
owe a very large proportion of such accurate and intimate 
knowledge concerning the Babis and their faith as we 
possess, and who has unveiled for us for the first time the 
mysterious teachings of the Huriifis, turns aside from the 
task, which he alone can adequately discharge, of interpreting 
for us the doctrines and aspirations of those strange sects 
that have come to life within the fold of Islam, and spends 
his precious time in the compilation of this Catalogue, 
a work for which a lesser man would amply have sufficed, 
we are unable wholly to repress a feeling somewhat akin to 
disappointment. 

It is not that we underrate the value of the cataloguer’s 
work; the cataloguing of a great collection, such as that 
of the British Museum, is a task worthy of all the energies 
of the most gifted scholar; and it is a matter of universal 
congratulation that the duty of drawing up the catalogue 
of the Muhammadan MSS. in the national collection fell 
into the hands of so talented and painstaking an Orientalist 
as Dr. Rieu, whose admirable and invaluable volumes will 
remain an abiding monument of his marvellous accuracy and 
profound scholarship. 

But with the Cambridge collection the case is different ; 
it is not sufficiently extensive to be really representative of 
any one of the great Muhammadan literatures, while by far 
the larger proportion of the books it does contain are 
naturally enough to be found in one or more of the greater 
libraries. None the less, there is at Cambridge a considerable 
number of very rare and valuable works, even some which 
are unique in this country, if not in Europe. It was 
therefore very desirable that someone should catalogue the 
collection ; and though we may on the one hand be inclined 
to grudge the time and labour spent by an eminent scholar 
over the task, we must on the other congratulate ourselves 
that it has been accomplished by one so thoroughly qualified 
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to bring it to a successful issue. For it is superfluous to say 
that whatever work Mr. Browne takes in hand, whether 
or not it be worthy of his learning and ability, is carried 
out in the true spirit of scholarship, and consequently cannot 
fail to be profitable to every student of Muhammadan thought 
and culture, 

Mr. Browne has prefixed to his Catalogue a list of the 
rarer Arabic and Persian works belonging to the collection 
in question, but he has said nothing as to any of the Turkish 
MSS, mentioned in the volume. There are, however, two of 
these which, if not very important, are at least extremely 
rare. One is the first volume of an early verse translation 
of the Mesnevi of Jelal-ud-Din Rimi. This is dedicated 
to a Sultan Murad, and the MS. is dated au. 840. In that 
year the throne was occupied by Murdd II, so he is probably 
the sovereign referred to, the more especially as there was 
considerable literary activity in Turkey during his reign. 
So far as I am aware, this translation is quite unknown 
except from the present MS. The other is a version of 
the romance of Leyli and Mejntin made in a.n. 920 by 
a poet called Sevdi’i. No poet of this name is mentioned 
by the Ottoman biographers ; and so but for this Cambridge 
MS. he and his work might have remained for ever in 
oblivion. 

KE, J. W. G. 


R. Piscner. GnrammMatmk per Praxerr - Srracnen. 
(Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde, Bd. i, H. 8.) Svo; 430 pp. (Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1900.) 


More than forty years have passed since Lassen published 
his “Institutiones linguae Prakriticae” (Bonn, 1837), at 
4 time when the Prakrit literature was all bat unknown 
in Europe. Though the difficulties with which he had to 
contend were great, his work was an admirable one, and 
nothing would have been more natural than that he should 
have found many successors. But we all know that this was 
not so. The sister language of the Prakrits, Pali, has been 
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but Pischel only remarks that there is some connection 
between the two, and it is impossible to go further. The 
linguistic arguments adduced by Garrez ure not sufficient to 
prove his thesis, and the same must be said with regard to 
the proof which he thinks to have found in the fact that 
Hala, the compiler of the first Prakrit anthology, is reported 
to have been a king of Maharastra, Prakrit lyrics must 
have flourished long before his time, and most probably in 
various parts of India. Jacobi, who has largely contributed 
to our knowledge of Prakrit, was of opinion that Hala may 
be identical with the king Satavahana of Pratisthana men- 
tioned in Jaina sources. The Ardhamigadhi, the language 
of the old Jaina Siitras, differs from Mahirastri in so many 
points that the two dialects cannot be identified, but they are 
still so closely connected that it is difficult to think that they 
originated in countries very distant from oach other. The 
Maharastri, as we know it, seems to have been influenced by 
different dialects, and this fact points to the conclusion that 
it had been developed as a literary language before Hila’s 
time, and its name may be accounted for quite as well by 
the fact that the first collection of Maharastri verses wus 
made in the Maratha country, which was also, in later times, 
renowned for its literature (Balaramiyana, x, 74). Pischel 
remarks (§ 12) that some of the principal phonetical 
characteristics of this language are due to the fact that it 
was especially used in songs, that is to say, to reasons which 
have nothing at all to do with any locality, and the influence 
which Sanskrit has always exerted on this, as on the other 
Prakrits, has largely contributed to make the question of 
locality very difficult. 

Still greater is the influence which Sanskrit has exerted 
on the chief prose dialect of the plays, the Sauraseni. The 
accentuation seems to be the same, while Pischel is of 
opinion that the Maharastri has retained the old Vedic 
accent, a question which I am not qualified to enter upon. 
The use of Desi words is very limited in the Sauraseni, 
and we often almost have an impression that passages in 
this dialect are simply translated from Sanskrit. 





With regard to some other Prakrits mentioned by the 


marians, they seem to denote not one, but different 
dialects I think this to be the case with Paisaci. Hema- 
candra knows two kinds of Paisaoi, and other grammarians 
still more. But the question is here almost impossible to 
solve, because we do not possess any Paisaci texts. 

With regard to the Apabhraméas, it is quite certain that 
very different languages are described under this name. 
_Apabhraméa means vernacular. But some Indian writers 
tell us that the Apabhramsas become Prakrits when used 
in literary works. I do not think that they mean to say 
that there was any essential difference between the spoken 
vernaculars and the literary Apabbraméas. Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits have naturally exerted their influence on poeta 
writing in vernacular, in old times as nowadays. But that 
does not authorize us to state that the poet's language has 
ceased to be a vernacular, As an Apabhraméa we must 
also consider the Dhakki. The use of vernaculars in the 
plays is expressly allowed by Bharata (cf. Pischel, § 4, 
though he explains the passage differently), and the 
occurrence of such a dialect in the Mrechakatika has 
therefore nothing extraordinary about it. 

The real Prakrits, on the other hand, were no more 
vernaculars, but literary languages, to a great extent 
remodelled on grammatical schomes. The Indian derivation 
of the word is not very probable. Pischel (§ 30) thinks 
that Prikrt means ‘plain, ordinary language,” as opposed 
to Sanskrit, and this derivation seems to be the only natural 
one. But the fact remains that the Prakrits were literary 
languages, and not really spoken vernaculars; in other 
words, they must be learnt partly from books. And this 
is perhaps the principal reason that we have so many 
Prokrit grammarians, From later times we have, I think, 
a direct proof that the authors used the grammars. I am 
unable to explain the relation between Hemacandra’s 
grammar and Somadeva’s Lalitavigraharajanataka otherwise. 
That Somadeva, who was certainly no very good philologist, 
sins against Hemacandra’s rules, cannot, I think, make the 
supposition improbable. | 
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In most published texta we now find a great discordance 
between the Prakrit and the rules of the grammarians, and 
this fact has very early been taken notice of. Thirty years 
ago Professor Pischel himself used the fact that only the 
Bengali recension of the Sakuntala has a consistent Prakrit, 
mainly in accordance with the rules of Vararuci, as his 
chief argument for the authenticity of this recension. Since 
that time he has made very minute investigations into the 
matter, and the results are now collected in his grammar. 
He has collated numerous editions and manuseripta, and 
shown that, in spite of the great confusion prevailing in 
most of them, there are still numerous traces to show that, 
in many cases, the original readines have been in accordance 
with the rules of the grammarians. His conclusion is, 
then, that we very often have to correct the manuscripts 
80 as to agree with the grammar. He has collected a vast 
material in his grammar, and every future editor will be 
able to overlook all facts regarding the different critical 
questions connected with Prakrit. It seems to me that he 
has proved his thesis, and that, when good authors seem 
to sin against grammar, it is the fault of the manuscripts, 

But a difficult question will remain: how many Indian 
authors were really able to write a consistent Prakrit ? 
The chronological history of Prakrit literature still remains 
to be written. We are now able to fix approximately the 
date of many of the plays. But only in three of them do 
we find a consistent Prakrit—in the Mrcechakatika, the 
Urvadi, and the Bengali recension of the Sakuntala, With 
regard to Sriharsa we cannot judge from Cappeller's edition, 
because he does not give the various readings, and seems 
to have corrected in a rather arbitrary way. And most 
other editions are not at all critical. We only know that 
Rajasekhara, in the tenth century, confounded the two 
Prakrit dialects which he used, though he himself boasts 
of his knowledge of the various longuages. But o large 
portion of the Prakrit literature has not been found as yat. 
Many poets are mentioned in different sources, but we do 
not know more than their names. Pischel gives a list 
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of such names (§ 13), and tries to give more details about 
some of them. But a wide field seems here to be open 
for future research. Some dialects, e.g. that used by the 
Digambara Jains, are still very little known, and especially 
we may hope that more Apabhrathéa texts will be found. 
In these languages we will probably find the connecting 
link between the modern vernaculars and the languages of 
the inscriptions, which latter were, I regret to say, excluded 
from the Prakrit grammar in the plan of the (rundrias, 
Else I think almost every question connected with Prakrit 
philology has been discussed in Pischel’s grammar. 

The first chapters contain «a summary of the known 
Prakrit literature; a short description of the different 
Prakrits, and stutes the position of these languages in the 
linguistic history of India (§§ 1-30). Then follows an account 
of the Prakrit grammarians (§§31—44), phonology ($3 45-354), 
etymology (8 555-594), and at the end some remarks on the 
formation of words and on compounds ($3 595-03). 

It is impossible to go into details—their number is too 
immense. I have only been able to mention some of the 
problems discussed in the grammar. As Professor Pischel 
has not only related facts, but very often given his explana- 
tion, and also criticized, sometimes very strongly, the views 
of others, his work is likely to raise discussion, and future 
research will certainly modify many of his results. But 
he has Isid a solid foundation, and inaugurated a truly 
scientific Prakrit philology. 





Srex Konow, 
Camberley, December 19, 1900. 


CaTaLocue pe ta Cot.ecrion DE Manuscarrs OntentTavx 
(Arabes, Persans, et Tures) formée par M. Cannes 
ScHEreR et acquise par |'E'tat, publié par E. Brocuet, 
Sous-Bibliothéesire au Département des Manuscrits de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale. (Paris: Leroux, 1900,) 


To students of Muhammadan literature this volume 
affords a rare intellectual pleasure. That the collection of 
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manuscripts formed by the late M. Schefer was of extra- 
ordinary interest and value has lone been a matter of 
notoriety amongst all persons interested in these matters ; 
and now at last, thanks to M. Blochet, we are able to see 
that its reputation, great os it was, is transcended by the 
reality. With rare opportunities M. Schefer combined an 
equally rare taste and judgement, and it may be doubted 
whether so fine a collection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
manuscripts has ever been formed by a private individual. 
Of the 789 MSS. (275 ar., 276 pers, 238 turk.) which it 
comprises hardly one is uninteresting or even mediocre, 
while many are of priceless value, The fate of the collection 
was long in doubt, and it will be a matter of deep satis- 
faction to all that it has at length been acquired by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, which has earned the deep gratitude 
of all students by its praiseworthy liberality in placing its 
treasures at their disposal. 

In the limits of this review it will only be possible to 
eall attention to some of the gems of this superb collection, 
which will be urranged in the following classes: (1) old 
dated MSS. ; (2) old undated MSS. ; (3) MSS. which, though 
not very old, are remarkable for their rarity. In the two 
first classes an asterisk is prefixed to those MSS. which have 
a special interest apart from their age. The new class-marks 
assigned to the MSS, by the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds 
arabe, Nos. 5816-6090; Suppl. persan, Nos. 1303-1578; 
Suppl. ture, Nos. 957-1194) are in all cases those to which 
reference is made. 


I. Onp paten MSS, 


"No. 5902 (an. 325), The Madkhal, or Tutroduction to 
Astronomy, of Ja‘far b. Muh. al-Balkhi (f A.H. 272). 
"No. 5908 (4.1. 415). Vol. ii of the great Biographical 
Dictionary of al-Bukhari, the celebrated traditioniat 

(T Au. 256). See A. Ai., 2174. 
No. GO41 (4.4. 605), Fragment of Qur'an, copied in 
Sistan. 


No. 5883 oe Al-Maydani’s CE AH. .. 518) Ritdbu's- 


"No. 


simi fl l-asdini, with Persian glosses, followed by the 
Diwan of an-Nabigha. 

5938 (a.m. 547). Another of al-Maydani's works, 
entitled Nuziatu’t-tarf fi ‘iimi’s-sarf, copied from the 
autograph. 


*No. GOS0 (am. 554). A work on India by Abi Rayhan 


"No. 


*No. 


*No. 


*No. 


*No. 


*No. 


*No. 


No. 


*No. 


No. 


al-Birini (+ a.n. 440). It is not clear whether or 
no this is the well-known History of Jndia edited and 
translated by Sachau. 

5913 (am. 559). The Diedn of Ibnu'l-Hajjaj al- 
Baghdadi (+ a.a. 391). 

6018 (a.m. 563). The Hamdésa of Diya'u’d-Din 
Hibatwllah al-‘Alawi (+a. 542), See H. Hh., 
4639. | 

6042 (a.m, 567), A treatise on Prosody, called a/-Jgnd*, 
by the Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad (+ a.m. 385). 

5923 (an. 575). A work on Medicine by Abu'l- 
Hasan Sa‘id (7 495). 

5956 (am. 579). Vol. ix of the Hulyatu’l-awhyd of 
Abu Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (+ a. 450). 

5914 (am. 583). The Hulyatu'-muhddara of Abt 
Manstr ath-Tha‘alibi (+ asa. 429), 

5976 (ace. 589). Gharibu'l-Qur'dn wa'i-Hadith, by 
Abi ‘Ubayd Ahmad al-Hirawi (f 4.n. 401). 

h847 (a.m. 634). A very fine copy of the Mfagdmdt of 
al-Hariri, containing 99 miniatures. (A facsimile 
is given.) 

1814 (a.m. 635). A unique history of the Seljuqs 
entitled Rufatu's-Sudir, by Najmu'd-Din ar-Rawandi. 
Apart from its historical importance this MS, is 
remarkable for the numerous dialect-verses (slg?) 
which it contains, (See J.R.A.S8, for Jan., 1900, 
p- 147.) 

1571 (a.m. 649). The Siydsat-ndma of the Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk (+a.m. 485). This MS. formed the basis of 
M. Schefer's edition of that excellent work. | 
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No. 1368 (a.. 662). Persian translation of the Tanbihw’l- 
Ghdfilin of Abu’l-Layth Nasr as-Samarqandi (t 4.H. 
475). Fae-simile given. 

No, 5911 (a.m. 662). Vol. iv of Ibnu’l-Athir’s great 
history. 

No, 1562 (a.n. 663), The Bakhtiydr-ndma. 

No. 1405 (a.m. 644-668). Four tracts, including the 
Hada'igu's-sihy of Rashidu'd-Din Watwat, and 
another treatisa on the poetic art by Qawami of 
Ganja, 

"No. 1482 (a.n. 668), The Tafhim (or Astronomy) of 
al-Birini (ta. 440). Another MS, of the same 
work transcribed a few years later (a.n. 685) is 
preserved in the British Museum (App. 7697). 

"No. 1442 (a. 676). Explanation of the Arabic verses 
occurring in Nasru’llah’s version of zaiila and 
Dimea, OF this also a slightly older MS. (a.m. 626) 
is preserved in the British Museum (App. 5965), 

No. 5961 (a.m, 684). Some moral sentences in the hand- 
writing of the celebrated calligraphist YAgiitu’l- 
Musta‘simi. There is also (No. 6082) an entire 
Qur’in transcribed by the same expert penman. 

No, 1491 (am. 686). The Mugibat-ndma of Shaykh 
Faridu'd-Din ‘Attar. 

No, 5856 (a.. 689). The first two vols. of Ibnu’l-Athir’s 
great history. 

"No. 5939 (a.m. 690). A copy of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s 
(Tan. 668) well-known Biographies of Eminent 
Physicians. 

No. 5855 (acu, 691). The Hitdbu’l-AkAbéy bi-fowa vat’ l- 
Akhydar of Aba Bakr Muh. b. Ibrahim b. Ya‘qab. 
See WT. Ah, 245. 

"No. 1434 (an, 696). The Mhusraw-ndma of Shaykh 
Faridu'd-Din ‘Attar, 

No. 5975 (acu, 697). The Kitdbu’s-Ziydrdt, or “ Pilgrim’s 
Guide,” of Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b, Abi Bakr al-Hirawi 
(7 a.m, 611), 





The eighth a of the Ajjra is represented by the 
following dated MSS.:—am 704 (No. 5947); a.m. 720 
(No. 1372), two astronomical and arithmetical treatises in 
Persian by Gishyar; a.n. 721 (No. 5866), the Mirdtu’z- 
Zamdn of Ibn Sibti'l-Jawzi; a.n. 724 (No. 5937), a copy 
from the autograph of the ‘Ugidw'tjwndn of al-Ja‘bari ; 
a.H. 729 (No. 1453), a Persian treatise on Sufi theology, 
entitled Misidhu’l-Hiddya; aca. 759 (No. 1306), a Persian 
treatise on celestial mechanics entitled Jaidn-i-Ddnish, from 
the Arabic of al-Mas‘idi; a.u. 768 (No, 1587), Rashid-i- 
Watwat's Sayings of the Four Orthodox Caliphs; a.m. 765 
(No. 6040), Chinese calendars, with marginal notes in 
Chinese, by Abi Muh, ‘Ata; a.n. 770 (No. 5894) ; : aH. 776 
(No. 5915); a.m. 783 (No. 5874), the Ansil of as-Sam‘dni ; 
a.a, 795 (No. 5827), as-Satadi’s Tuhfatw DAawi'l-albad ; 
am. 797 (No. 5953), Abu’l-Fida’s history; aw. 799 
(No. 5877). 

The following dated Persian MSS, of the ninth century of 
the Ajjra also deserve notice :—a.u, 826 (No. 1443), a history 
of the Mongols, in verse, by Shamsu’d-Din Kashi,' with 24 
miniatures, composed by order of Ghazan Khan; a.n. 831 
(No. 1415), the Diafar-ndma, containing the Aphorisms 
of Buzurjmihr; a.n. 845 (No. 1465), the Diwan of Kamal 
of Khujand; a.m. 861 (No. 1398), eight tracts, including 
Nasir-i-Khusraw's Rawshond’i-ndma and Sa‘ddat-ndma; 
a.H. 872 (No. 1438), the Tarikh-i-Guzida; an. 879 
(No. 1417), the Rawshand’i-nama of Nasir-i-Khusraw, and 
the Quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyém. 


Tl. Onp tuxyparen MSS. 


Ninti century of the Christian era. 
No. 6087, Fragment of a Kutie Qur'an. 


' See J.A.A.8. for Oct, 1000, p. Fab. 
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Tenth century. 
Nos. 5955 and 6002. Fragments of the Qur'an. 
"No. 9983. The Aitdbu'l-Jarh wa't-Ta‘dil of Abi Muh. 
= ‘Abdu’r-Rahmaén ar-Razi (¢ a.m. 327). 


Eleventh century. : 
*No. GO17. The Hitdbu'l-Kunad wa'lAsmd of Abi Bishr 
; Mah. al-Dawlabi (7 a.m. 320). 
*No. 6090. A Refutation of Heretics (Shi'ites, Kharijites, 
and Mu‘tazilites) by Abi Bakr Muh. al-Ashkari 
al-Bagqalani (a.m. 472), 





Twelfth century. 
No, 6019. Abu Mansiir ath-Tha‘alibi’s Aiédhu’t-Tamaththul 
wa’ l-Muhddarat. 
Nos, 983, 984, and 986, Fragments of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian manuscripts. 


Thirteenth centwry, 
Nos, 5898 (Ansdib of as-Sam‘ani); 5903 (Miratu’s-Zoman 
of Ibn Sibti’l-Jawzi); 5909 (Ibnu’l - Jawzi's 
Muntadham) ; 5910 (Tbnu’l-Athir); 5921 — 45922 
(Tbnu'd-Dubaythi’s suppl. to Tbnu’l-Khatib’s great 
History of Baghdnd) ; 5951 (vol. xii of Thn Sa‘d 
al-Basri’s Tabagdt); 5966 (two treatises of Avicenna); 
5985 (az-Aamakhshari’s Rubi‘w'i-Abrar): 6030 (the 
Aitabu'l-Khardy of Yahya b, Adam); 6082 (Qur'an, 
33 transeribed by Yaqutu'l-Musta‘simi). 


Fourteenth-century Persian MSS. 
No. 1429, The Musihat-ndma and Asrdr-ndma of Faridn’d- 
Din ‘Attar, and some of Sana‘i’s poems, 
No. 1556, The Jahdn-Kwehd of J uvayni, and a history 
of the Seljiiqs of Rum entitled Tahsiratw’l-Khazin (F). 
No. 1561. The Tink (Institutions) of Ghazin Khan the 
Mongol. 
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ITI. MSS. REMARKABLE FOR THEIR RARITY, BUT NOT FOR 
THEIR. AGE, 


1, Arabie Works, 


No, 6013. The treatise of al-Jéhidh (f a.m. 255) on the 
Virtues of the Turks. 

No. 6006. Ibn Qutayba’s (tac. 271) Witabu's-Siydsat 
wa’ ?-Lindmat. 

No. 6068. Al-Baladhuri’s (7 a.m. 279) Ansdbw’l-Ashraf, 

Nos. 6056, 6047. Vols. viii and x of Ibn Ha’tk’s (f a.m. 
god) Jkil fi ansdbi Himyar wa Multiki-Ad. 

No. 5838. Vol. iii (as. 250-315) of Ibn Miskawayh’s 
(f a.m. 421) Tajdribw’l-Umam. 

No. 6039. Abi ‘Umar b. Yusuf al-Qurtubi's (ft a.a. 463) 
Ansdbu'l-'Arah wa'l-‘A jam. 

No. 5926, Al-Bakharzi’s (¢a.a. 476) Dumyatu'l-Qasr. 

No. 5982. Vol. iv of the History of Muslim al-Lahji, to 
A.B, 627. | 

No. 5889. The History of Philosophers of Jamalu’d-Din 
al-Qifti (+ acm. 646). 

‘No. 5964. Another History of Philosophers, composed in 
the seventh century of the Agra. 


2. Persian Works, 
No. 1529, A modern copy of the very rare Dhedn of 


Rudagi. 
No. 1456, A modern copy of Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of 
Tabaristan. 


Nos. 1536 and 1553. Two rare histories of the Seljigqs of 
Rim, the former of the fourteenth and the latter of 
the fifteenth century of our era. 

Nos. 1435" and 1542. Two modern copies of quatrains 
(in W. Persian dialect) of Baéba Tahir ‘Uryén 
“the Lur.” 

No, 1518, The Zédu'l-Musafirin of Nasir-i-Khusraw. 
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Nos. 1544-1545. Two modern MSS. of the Safar-ndma of 
the same (used by M. Schefer in his ed. and transl. 
published in 1881). 

No. 1578. Notes on the biography of the same, prepared 
for M. Scheer in Persia. 

No, 1502. A modern copy of the rare Diwdn of Qatran. 

No. 1371. The Moarzwhain-nadma, of which M. Schefer 
published a portion in vol. ii of his Chrestomathie 
Persane (pp. Wi-181); see also pp. 194-211 of that 
volume. 

No, 1485', The Jti-say-nama of Faridu'd-Din ‘Attar. 

Nos, 1375, 1563, and 1556. Three copies of the Juhdy- 
Kushd of Juwayni, of which also M. Schefer published 
a portion in the volume just referred to (pp. t-111 ; 
154-195). 

No, 1419. .A history of the Mongol sovereign U'ljayti 
Khar-banda, by Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdu’llih al-KAshani, 
one of the scribes who collaborated with Rashidu'd- 
Din in the compilation of his great Jdmi‘u’t- 
Tawerikh, 

Nos, 1424 and 1559, The Majdlieu’'/-‘Ushishag of Abu'l- 
Ghazi Sultan Husayn b. Mansir b. Baygara (a.H. 
908). 

Nos. 1385 and 1483. Two copies (the first modern, the 
second of the seventeenth century) of the Tériks-i- 
Hashidi of Mirzi Muhammad Haydar Dughlat. 

Nos, 1400 and 1546, Two Babi MSS., the first described 
as a fragment of the [? Persian] Baydn, the second 
& poem. 


These are only some of the gema of the collection ; but, 
apart from several interesting Turkish MSS, (including 
a large number in Eastern Turki or Chaghataéy) which we 
have not space to enumerate, there are many others 
which would make the fortune of any ordinary collection. 
For fuller information we refer the reader to M, Blochet’s 
excellent Catalogue, which ought to be in the hands of every 
lover of Muhammadan literature. 


DIE ALTE LANDSCHAFT BABYLONIEN. ooo 


While heartily congratulating the Bibliothéque Nationale 
on this noble acquisition, and M. Blochet on the successful 
accomplishment of his most valuable and scholarly work 
(which contains, besides the necessary indexes of titles and 
names, twelve fine fac-similes of pages from some of the most 
interesting MSS.), may we be permitted to express the hope 
that ere long the publication of complete catalogues of the 
Persian and Turkish MSS. by the Administration of that 
great and liberal Library will lay us under ao still deeper 
obligation ? 

E. G. B. 


Dre atte Lanoscuarr BABbYLONIEN NACH DEN ARABISCHEN 
GeocrarpHen. Von Dr. M. Srreck. (Leiden: Brill, 1900.) 

This, when finished, will be a most valuable work, for, in 
the convenient form of a summary (the authorities being 
indicated in the footnotes), Dr. Streck here translates all the 
information ¢ontained in the numerous texts of the Arab 
geographers concerning Babylonia or ‘Irak, the capital 
province of the Moslem Empire during Abbasid times. 
The prior third of the work is now issued, and Dr. Streck 
may be congratulated for his industry in thus expanding 
into a volume his prize essay, to which had been awarded 
the first place on the lst for 1896-1597 by the Faculty of 
Philosophy in the Leipsie University. 

In chapter i Dr, Streck starts with an enumeration of the 
frontiers of ‘Irak, and then passes on to describe the syatem 
of canals running between the Euphrates and Tigris. Next 
follows (pp. 47—l71, namely, to the close of the present 
instalment) a careful summary of what the earlier Arab 
geographers have written on the subject of the topography 
of Baghdad. The basis of all the above—alike of the canal 
system and of the Baghdad topography — rests primarily 
on the authority of Ibn Serapion, for without his minute 
description of the watercourses no map of Lower Mesopotamia 
or plan of Baghdad could be drawn up, based merely on what 
has come down to us in the writings of Ya‘kibi, Khatib, and 
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Yakit. It would be easy for anyone who has worked over 
the same ground as is now so studiously examined by 
Dr. Streck to criticize minor detaila in his summary, but to 
do so would be hardly fair, and, indeed, could serve no useful 
purpose. It is, however, to be regretted that Dr. Streck did 
not work out his own plan of medimval Baghdad, He has 
had the misfortune to reproduce the one published with the 
text of Ibn Serapion in the April number of this Journal for 
1895, then admittedly given only as @ sketch, and which in the 
number for October, 1899, was cancelled in favour of plans 
drawn up from fuller knowledge. Now, though his preface 
is dated September, 1900, Dr. Streck states that he had not yet 
seen our Journal for the previous year (he writes that m the 
Munich Library it “noch nicht eingelaufen war"); to which 
we may be permitted the observation that it is surely curious 
how Dr. Streck, with later authorities under his eyes, should 
not have seen occasion to make some change for the better 
in a sketch-plan published five years ago, which a further 
reference to Yakiit and other authorities dealing with the 
remaining parts of ‘Irak ought to have shown him to have 

It is greatly to be hoped that the two thirds remaining to 
be published of this work will soon be given to the public, 
and with a complete index. The foreign plan of publishing 
a volume piecemeal, or in sections, is certainly not one that 
recommends itself to readers; though doubtless to a writer 
who is anxious to lay his work before fellow scholars without 
delay, it presents some advantages. Too often, however, we 
are left with a Theil J for all comfort, as, for example, in 
a work referred to by Dr. Streck, namely, Iran in Mitéelaiter 
by Paul Schwartz, of which the first part—and this appeared 


im 1896—has to the present day remained an unfinished 
morsel, 


G. Le Srranae. 





Der Musrersraat pes ALFARinT avs DEM AWABISCHEN 
UHERTRAGEN, von Dr, F. Drerericr, Professor an der 


Universitit Berlin, (Leiden: FE. T. Brill, 1900.) 


The study of Arabian Philosophy, fraught as it is with 
particular difficulties, has never counted many followers 
elther in the ranks of Oriental scholars or in those of 
classical students and philosophers. To grasp its complicated 
problems, one not only requires a thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic ‘language, with all its wealth of stereotyped 
technical terms, but also an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek Philosophy in general, with the systems of Aristotle 
and Plato and their later ramifications, the Neo-Platonism 
in particular. The lack of originality which characterizes 
the whole system of Arabian science is searcely in any 
of its branches more marked than in the philosophy. It. 
is, in fact, an eclecticism, a miztwin compositum, the different 
elements of which are derived from Peripatecism, Platonism, 
Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism, the last undoubtedly being 
the foremost of these ingredients. Neo-Platoniam, though 
it borrowed something from all the earlier philosophical 
systems, was mainly the outgrowth of Plato’s doctrine 
of the (Gea, and is the backbone of the whole system of 
_ Arabian Philosophy, which is very fitly characte 
by that incomparable Arabic scholar, William Wright, as 
a system of Greek thought, expressed in Semitic tongue 
and modified by Oriental influences. 

The complicated character of the system of Arabian 
Philosophy accounts also in the main for the fact that the 
works treating of it, and particularly of its relationship 
to Greek Philosophy, are exceedingly scanty and limited. 
In order to be uble to do justice to the work that has been 
done in this branch of science by Professor Dieterici, the 
editor and translator of the book we ure about to review, 
we think it appropriate to give a short survey of the most 
noteworthy works on this subject which have appeared 
during the last seventy years. 
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About seventy years ugo Schmélders, in his two works, 
“Documenta philosophiae Arabum”™ and “Essai sur les 
écoles philosophiques chez les Arabes,” endeavoured, not 
without success, to infuse fresh life into the study of the 
complex doctrines of Greek-Arabian Philosophy, and was 
followed by Munk, who wrote “ Mélanges de philosophie 
juive et arabe.” Greater light was thrown upon this subject 
hy Ernest Renan, who elucidated the origin and substance 
of the systems of Greek Philosophy as represented by the 
Syrians and Arabs, in two books, which are to be counted 
among his best and most scientific works; viz. “ De 
Philosophia Peripatetica apud Syros*’ and “ Averroés et 
lAverroisme.” A very able pendant to this last-named 
work has only recently appeared from the pen of another 
well-known French scholar, Baron Carra de Vaux, who, 
under the title “ Avicenne,” published a very scholarly 
work on the writings and teachings of the great Arabic 
philosopher. 

Fresh ground has been broken by Professor Dieterici. 
Since the days of Schmélders, Munk, and Renan, he has 
undoubtedly done the most important and systematic work 
in the province of Arabian Philosophy. After having made 
his mark as an Arabic scholar by his edition of the well- 
known poetical treatise on Arabic grammar, the Alfiya, and 
of the Diwan of the famous poet al-Mutanabbi, he devoted 
his whole time and energy to the exposition und elucidation 
of Arabian Philosophy, and in an imposing series of works 
(compare his books, “ Mikrokosmos," ‘“ Makrokosmos,” 
“ Logic,” “Psychology,” “ Propaedeutics,” “Anthropology,” 
“Darwinism in the Tenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” 
“Natural Philosophy,” ete.) most ably represented the 
science of the Arabs in the ninth and tenth centuries: 
The works are based in the first place on the doctrine of 
that semi- religious and semi - philosophical society, the 
Ikhwin ag-Safa, Brothers of Sincerity, who, in o series of 
fifty-one treatises, presented an encyclopaedia of the whole 
range of the existing scientific knowledge of that age. 
Another eminently useful work, tending towards the same 
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object, was the editing and translating by Dieterici of the 
so-called “Theology of Aristotle,” which played such an 
important rdéle in philosophy throughout the Middle Ages. 
This book was for more than a thousand years looked upon 
as a genuine work of Aristotle, but only after the transla ion 
by Dieterici had appeared it was found out with certainty 
by Valentin Rose, the great authority on the later Greek 
literature, though already so surmised by Munk and Dieterict, 
that the book was in fact but an Arabic translation, or 
rather paraphrase, of the “ Enneads of Plotin,” the main 
work of the Neo-Platonic system. 

During the last ten years Dieterici turned his special 
attention to the great Arabic philosopher and scientist, 
al-Farabi, who is followed to a very great extent in the 
doctrines and scientific speculations of almost all the later 
writers. Al-Farabi, the author of the ‘ Musterstaat,” was, 
like most of these philosophers, a physician. He was born 
at Farab, in Turkestan, whence his nisba al-Farabi, made 
his studies at Baghdad, became physician to the Emir 
Saif ad-Daula, and died at Damaskus in 950. He was 
a prolific writer in all branches of science. Steinschneider 
has written an interesting essay on him in the “ Mémoires 
de Académie de St. Pétersbourg,” série m1, tome xin, 
and enumerates therein not less than 103 works of 
al-Farabi, of which, however, only a small portion has 
come down to us. Two of his works were published in 
1638, in Paris, under the title, which certainly is misleading, 
“ Alpharabii opera omnia”! Two hundred years Inter, in 
1836, two others were published by Schmolders im his 
work “Documenta philosophiae Arabum,” and eight of 
his smaller essays were edited and translated by Dieterici, 
1890-92, under the title “ Philosophische Abhandlungen.” 
Two years later, in 1894, the same scholar published an 
edition of unother important work of al- Farabi, the 
« Musterstaat,” and what we now have under review is 
his translation of this work. 

“ Der Musterstaat,” the perfect, ideal state, 421) 2411, 
is an exposition of al-Farabi's ethico- political theories, of 
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his views on the genesis and development of the community. 
The subject underlying his work is one that has engrossed 
the attention of many of the great philosophers. We need 
scarcely mention the sodwre/a of Aristotle and Plato, which 
of course were taken into due consideration by al-Farabi, 
though it must be borne in mind that Plato's political 
theories have, in the course of time, undergone considerable 
alterations, as shown in the “ Republic” and in the 
“ Politicus.” Many of al-Farabi’s ideas on this subject we 
meet again in Lord Bacon’s “ Philosophia Civitatis,’" As 
to the relationship of the ethico-political systems of Plato 
and Bacon, it were well to refer to the famous essay of 
Lord Macaulay on Lord Bacon, where he draws in a masterly 
fashion o parallel between them. Al-Farabi differs from 
their views chiefly in respect of the theory of the organization 
of the community. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the “' Musterstaat 
does not deal with, politics alone. The first part of the 
book, in a short survey, covers a wide area of philosophy, 
comprising almost the whole range of the knowledge of 
those times, and only in the second part does the author 
expound his ethico- political views. Within the small 
compass of such a short review it is not possible to give 
an adequate idea of the whole political system, so we 
must content ourselves with giving a short outline of 
its fending tides. 

According to al-Farabi, the State emanates from the 
consciousness of the individual that it js in need of its 
fellow-creatures, in order to attain to the highest good, the 
true happiness and perfect beatitude. In its orranization 
the State is akin to the human body. As in the body 
the heart is the centre, from which the whole hody is 
vivified and directed, so the imam, the Prineeps or chieftain 
(Plato calls him the herdsman), is the §piritus rector of 
the community. As the “normal man,” he has, by his 
mastery of the intelligibilia, actually become intellect. His 
characteristic qualities, of which twelve ip particular are 
Snumerated, are innate and cannot be acquired. F 





the ruler of the state the author proceeds to delineate its 
organization. Each class within the state subsists ns 
a community for itself. The souls of the single individuals 
are connected by a common knowledge. It is also possible 
that the ideal nations and the ideal states are divided into 
sects, whilst they all aim at the same end, the perfect 
beatitude. In striking contrast to the characteristics of 
the true state are those of the false state, whose basis lacks 
soundness and is doomed to failure and ruin. Whereas in 
the perfect state the chieftain has only the interests and 
welfare of his fellow-citizens at heart, the chieftain of the 
false state uses his position merely to satisfy his own unruly 
appetites and his mercenary aims. 

These are some of al-Farabi's leading ideas on a well- 
regulated community and its reverse. To grasp the full 
meaning and importance of his politico - philosophical 
thoughts, it is indispensable to go thoroughly through the 
book, which, though now and then somewhat unsystematic, 
is as a whole an excellent picce of work, and has been the 
source from which many of the later writers on this subject 
have largely drawn, 

The translation of the Arabic text by Dieterici is, like 
all translations by Dieterici, very able and reads smoothly 
and elegantly. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
preceding Introduction, in which the Professor, at greater 
length, deals with the leading Arabian philosophers, 
Avicenna, al-Ghazzili, and those of the Spanish school, 
particularly Averroés (Ibn Rushd). It is interesting to 
follow the Professor's theories on the evolution of the 
Greek-Arabian philosophy, the close connection of which he 
most convincingly shows. Though there will always remain 
some riddles to be solved, one cannot fail to admit that this 
literary Introduction goes a long way towards elucidating 
and clearing up the complex problems of the relationship 
of Greek and Arabian Philosophy. 

The labour which Professor Dieterici has bestowed on 
his lifelong work on Arabian Philosophy has been a labour 
of love. In the face of the somewhat discouraging attitude 
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of critics, and amid the cold indifference of fellow-students, 
it certainly required strong moral nerve, great interest in 
his subject, and unselfish devotion to it, to go on, as 
Dieterici has done, editing and translating Arabic texts 
fraught with extraordinary difficulties, the printing of 
which, moreover, involved him in considerable financial 
sacrifices. At present the veteran Arabic scholar, who 
is 76 years of age, is engaged upon another work by 
al-Farabi of the same ethico- political character, viz. 
the Siyasa (dl.!!) government, which forms a very 
‘ppropriate supplement to the ‘‘ Musterstaat,” and is about 
to be published according to the MSS. of Leiden and of 
the British Museum, 

In conclusion, we only beg to express the hope that 
this meritorious scholar, whose name is indissolubly bound 
up with the study of Arabian Philosophy, may be enabled 
to bring out the work which remains the prime desideratum 
for students of the relationship between Greek and Arabian 
Philosophy, viz., a dictionary of the technical philosophical 
‘erms in Arabic, with their equivalents in Latin and Greek 
and one or another of modern languages. This might 
perhaps prove the means of arousing a livelier interest 
in this little cultivated, though very interesting field of 
Arabian science. 

P. Browne. 


Tue Tinvvacacam. By Dr. G. U. Pore. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1900.) 


, Manikka-Vaiéagar is said to have been born at a little 
town near Madura, in Southern Indian, during the reign of 
the Pindiyan king Arimarttanar. In the Pauranic lists 
this king is placed tenth before the celebrated Kina (or 
Sundara) Pindiyan, in whose time Sambhandar flourished ; 
and if Kitna reigned, as is possible, in the eleventh century 
of our cra, Arimarttanar may be placed in the eighth or 
ninth. This date would, as is shown by Dr. Pope, 
synchronize well with the fact that the poet’s writings 
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were evidently composed during the period when Buddhism 
in the South was decaying, and the Brahmans increasing 
in power and influence. While still a youth, he so 
successfully ingratiated himself with the King as to be 
made Prime Minister of the State, honours and titles being 
lavished upon him. In a world of religious change 
with the recreated Aryan theology and the still more 
universal demonolatry of the people, Manikka- Vaéagar 
clung passionately to the worship of the One great Lord 
of created Nature, the Ruler of all things in Heaven and 
Earth, Siva; and one day the crisis came, He suddenly 
quitted the life of the world, abandoned his king and the 
society of men, and became a penniless recluse. The story 
of this conversion 1s open to several renderings. It would 
be easy to argue that in the final act he was guilty of 
shameful breach of trust, for he made over to a Saiva Guru, 
or saintly teacher, a large sum of money belonging to his 
sovereign. It would be natural to conclude that he had 
deceived the king, failed in his duty, misappropriated funda, 
and fled the Court in fear of capture and punishment. The 
real truth can never be known; and therefore it is open 
to us to suppose that his actions were guided by a blind 
sacrifice of worldly duty to an overpowering religious call ; 

that in his mental condition of frenzied exaltation he 
carried out to the letter the spirit of the command “ Leave 
all, and follow me.” It is a curious proof of how far 
religious fanaticism may carry men that at no time have the 
Brahmans of the South cared to ubsolve the minister-poet 
from his apparent guilt in the matter of the money entrusted 
to him. Being taken from a worldly monarch and bestowed 
upon a cleric, the goods were ipso facto properly dealt with. 
In their eyes the difficulties created im the administration 
of affairs by his quitting his post by the king's side, and 
without the slightest warning adopting the life of the forest, 
need never be thought of. To leave all, even to leave 
everybody in the lurch, was the only true principle to adopt, 


and in our hero's case he went even beyond this, to the 
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universal joy of the Brahmans, They have, of course, 
absolved him, but it is only by the invention of a series 
of pretty fables. 

Whatever opinion, however, men may hold of his actions, 
there can be no doubt that Manikka-Viasagar was sincere 
in his adhesion to the Saiva faith, and in his desire for the 
similar conversion of all his countrymen. His poems breathe 
the true religious spirit. They are alive with the human 
cry for the Divine, and many of them might be almost 
bodily transferred to our modern Christian hymnbooks. 
“Versions,” writes Dr. Pope, “can, of course, give nothing 
but the very faintest idea of the carnestness and grace of 
the Sage's hymns,” and alas! there are few living Europeans 
who can enjoy them in the original. But the author has 
carried out his very difficult task in most praiseworthy 
fashion, and we are now able for the first time to understand 
the lofty sentiments which imbued this great writer of sacred 
poetry, whose works have grown to be of such influence in 
the daily lives of the Tamils. He was the Keble of his are ; 
and his morning and evening hymns are recited in all the 
temples and in many homes of the Hindus ut the present day. 

Dr. Pope has appended to his sketch of the life of Manikka- 
Vasagar a series of notes on the philosophy and religious 
ideas of Southern India, such as the emancipation of the 
soul, the workings of divine grace, the future of the dis- 
embodied spirit, the steps which lead to attainment of 
mental pence and happiness, as well as on the Gaiva 
Siddhanta system of religion, and many others; while at 
the end he has printed a most valuable lexicon of old Tamil, 
which alone occupies 80 pages of the book. 

As a specimen of the poems, one that would appeal to the 
religious feclings of most worshippers, East or Weat, may 
be specially pointed out the « Morning Hymn in the 
Templo” (pp. 207 4f.), beginning— 


“Hail! Being, Source to me of all life’s joys! "Tis dawn; 


Upon thy flower-like feet twin wreaths of blooms we lay, 
And worship iy 





There can be no doubt but that the time will come when 
this collection of poems will be recognized as one of the most 
important historical documents which South India has pre- 
served for us. 


Rosert SEweEe. 


Bacupan purimsa Tor ‘AsBAsm CALIPHATE, FROM cOoN- 
TEMPORARY Ananic ann Perrstan sources. By Guy 
ne Srranee. (Oxford, 1900.) 


Not only to every educated European, but to every 
properly brought up English child, Baghdad is not merely 
one of the most familiar, but one of the most cherished of 
names; a migic word whereby we transport ourselves from 
the common workaday world into the Realm of Faerie, 
or which, at the least, arouses 

“an echo of something 
Read with a boy's delight, 
Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian night.” 


Yet is it doubtful if any city of equal celebrity or historical 
importance is in reality so little known, even amongst 
Orientalista. For one who has seen Baghdad, thousands 
have seen Home, hundreds Athens, dozens Constantinople. 
Even the Turk, to whom it now belongs, regards it as we 


regard John o’Groat’s House, or as the Persian regards Tun 


and Tabas, and says «4 Ashigha sot Sis isdg digil-dir,” 


“To the lover even Baghdad is not fur.” Even those few 


who have seen Baghdad have, it would appear, relatively 
but a slight advantage over others less fortunate in this 
respect than themselves in reconstructing the once glorious 
metropolis of Islam in the palmy days of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs. Rome, Athens, Dumascus, Jerusalem, Persepolis 
are rich in monuments of the past, which, even to eyes 
unable to behold therein aught save— 


Mente ss aie ee 


“ Rugged ruina, whose speech is not clear,” 
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mark the ancient sites of transactions which have stirred 
our imaginations; while the general wise-en-scéne remains 
essentially the same. But this is not the case with 
Baghdad. “Of the Round City of Manstr,” says Mr. le 
Strange (p. 350), “apparently nothing remains—unless it 
be the Kiific inseription bearing the date a.u. 333 (a.p, 945), 
which Sir H. Rawlinson describes as existing in this Quarter 
in the Convent of the Bekt4shi dervishes.”” The genuineness 
af “the so-called tomb of Zubaydah” is, we learn, open to 
the gravest doubts. ‘The ancient vestiges that still remain 
to mark the sites of buildings mentioned during the times 
of the Caliphs” are very few in number, not more, indeed, 
than some half-dozen—the old wall of the Eastern City, 
with its four gateways; the ruins of the Mustansiriyya 
College, and the ancient minaret of the Mosque of the 
Caliph; and the shrines of Abi Hanifa, the Kadhimayn, 
and Ma‘rif-i-Karkhi. Over and above this, the whole 
topography of the site has been changed by the shifting 
of the river-bed and the watercourses and canals which 
constituted its essential features, so that, as will readily be 
understood, the task which Mr. le Strange set himself of 
reconstructing accurately and in detail the topography of 
‘Abbasid Baghdad was one of extraordinary difficulty. 

Of this task the author has acquitted himself with 
consummate skill and erudition. His reconstruction rests 
primarily on three bases: the few ancient vestiges mentioned 
above; Ibn Serapion’s description of the canals of Baghdad, 
written about a.pv. 900 (see J.R.A.S. for 1895, pp. 1-76 
and 255-315), and preserved to us in the unique MS. of the 
British Museum (App. 23,379, dated a.m. 709); and al- 
Ya‘qibi’s description of the radiating system of high-roads, 
compiled about the same time. Starting from these fanda- 
mental bases, and completing and controlling them with the 
most admirable skill, patience, and critical judgment (which 
can hardly be adequately praised without an appearance of 
exaggeration) by comparison with the statements of a whole 
series of historians and geographers, both Arab, Persian, and 
Western, some of which are accessible, and that with 
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difficulty, only in manuscript, Mr. le Strange has achieved 
a task which must at the outset have appeared almost 
impossible; he has reconstructed for us the City of the 
Caliphs at its different periods, has traced its topography 
in detail, has located its palaces, its markets, its walls, its 
gardens, its shrines, and other places of interest, and has 
plotted it out, street by street and quarter by quarter, in 
a series of excellent maps by the help of which we shall 
now be able to follow the historian’s narrative with an 
understanding and appreciation incomparably greater than 
heretofore. 

In the best work of scholarship even there are degrees : 
the judicious collector of manuscripts supplies the raw 
materials; the cataloguer shows us where to lay our hands 
on the materials we need; the editor of unpublished texts 
casts them into shape, and supplies us, as it were, with 
the bricks for our building; the translator prepares them 
for the synthetic historian, who will finally produce there- 
with a harmonious and well-proportioned edifice for the 
pleasure and profit of those who little realize the long 
labours of the “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Only now and then is it given to one individual to carry 
the work through from the earliest to the latest stage, and 
to raise with the bricks which he himeelf has fashioned the 
edifice wherein ull may delight, the monument which the 
scholar and the ordinary reader alike may recognize as 
marking a fresh conquest in the domains of science, Of 
these master-craftsmen Mr. le Strange is one, and as such 
it ia fitting that we should offer him not only our con- 
gratulations, but our homage. 

E. G. B. 


THe Onicrxs oy Bompay. By J. Gerson na Conma. 
(Bombay, 1900.) 


This is the last book of one who for more than twenty-five 
years had been collecting and noting information about 
Bombay, who by his extensive knowledge of the place and 
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all sorts of people living in it—their habits, traditions, and 
languages—and by his wide reading, was better able to write 
it than probably anyone else. 

Dr. da Cunha was born at Goa, a descendant of one of the 
old Portuguese nobles who came to India in the early times 
of the settlement, married Brahmin women and founded 
families which observed a caste feeling and did not mix 
much with the families springing from less high-born 
sources, their Drahmin ancestry being as much regarded 
as their Portuguese. After education at Goa and Bombay, 
he proceeded to England, completed his medical studies 
there, qualified at the Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons, and then returned to Bombay and began his 
medical work there; his practice soon became considerable, 
and before long « very large one, so much so that it left him 
not much time for other work. But it was not many years 
before Da Cunha began to show the bent of his mind to 
archaeological research and to the history of the Portuguese 
im India and of the parts of Western India in which he 
found himself. As he says, “Twenty-five years ago I began 
to collect, with the enthusiasm and vivacity of youth, 
documents, legends, and traditions relative to the past of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood.” His first paper was one 
in the Indian Antiquary of 1874 on “Words and Places in 
and about Bombay.” From that time until Jast year his 
contributions were numerous, appearing chiefly in the Indian 
Antiguery and the Journals of the Bombay Asiatic and 
Anthropological Societies. He read a paper on “ Oriental 
Studies amongst the Portuguese” at the Oriental Congress 
at Florence in 1881, and another on a numismatic subject 
at the last one at Rome. The hest of these were © History 
and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein,” 1876, 4 valuable 
addition to our knowledge about the Portuguese settlements 
in those places which are now but interesting ruins of once 
fine cities. For some outspoken truths in this book the 
author was attacked by o section of his co-religionists, for, 
though a good and consistent Catholic, he had no sympathy 
with many eruelties and wrongs done by the Portuguese 
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under the guise of Religion and Propagation of the Faith. 
“Tndo-Portuguese Numismatics,” 1880, a work giving for 
the first time in English an account of the Coinage and 
Currency of Portuguese India from the earliest times. 
“ Memoir of the Tooth Relic of Buddha,” 1875, a work not 
acceptable to the Buddhists and their friends, but contaming 
some gleanings from Portuguese sources which, even if 
erroneous, were of value. 

The “Origin of Bombay” was compiled, as the author 
tells us, during many years; it had not passed through the 
press at the time of his death last year, and therefore had 
not the final revision the author would have given it, The 
subject is divided into four periods. 

The Hindu Period begina with a certain King Krisnaraja, 
whose coins have been found in various parts of Bombay. 
He is believed to have lived towards the end of the fourth 
century, but to what dynasty he belonged is not known. 
Then after the lapse of some two centuries it appears that 
a dynasty of the Mauriyas were the local rulers, having as 
their capital a town called Puri, in the island now called 
Elephanta, where some remains of it exist, at Moreh, on 
the north-west of the island, In the ninth century Puri 
was the capital of a branch of the Silahira family, which then 
ruled the northern Konkan, and contimued so for about 200 
years, until they were gradually superseded by a new 
dynasty, the first ruler of which im this district was Bhima, 
a Chaliikya prince from Guzerat, who made his seat of 
government on Bombay Island, founded Mahim, on the 
north-west of it, colonized it with Prabhiis and other settlera 
from Guzerat, made the cocoanut groves, gardens, and 
plantations, and thus may be considered to be the originator 
of Bombay by beginning to change it from an island ocewpied 
only by Koli fishermen, located in two or three villages, to 
the cultivated and populous one known as the “ Island of 
Good Life” in the early Portuguese Period. 

An interesting account of the primitive tribe, the Kolis, 
and of the Prabhiis, the Bhandaris, the Palshis, and the 
Pachkalshis, who were the immigrants, is given, followed by 
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descriptions of the Hindu temples and shrines of old times, 
especially those of Walkesvar and Mumbadevi, the latter of 
which was the name whence ‘Bombay’ was evolved in the 
next period, being first shortened to Mumbai, from which the 
transition to Mombai, Mombay, Bombai, Bombay waa easy. 

The Muhammadan Period, beginning about 4.p. 1418, was 
uneventful and unimportant. There is no evidence of any 
influence being exercised in the island by the Moslem 
conquerors of the country but that of overlords, and as the 
author says, “ Although this period embraces more than 
two centuries it has left no durable monument to attest 
Moslem sway over the island save a few sanctuaries of their 
Pirs, or Saints, at Mahim and one or two in Bombay.” 

The Portuguese Period, from a.v. 1534 to 1661, is, as 
might be expected, the one most fully dealt with in the 
book ; the author's knowledge of the history of that nation’s 
conquests and doings in the country, derived in part from 
sources not familiar to Englishmen, enabling him to make 
his account of it one of great interest throughout; his good 
heart leading him to write it fairly, with feelings of just 
pride in the brave deeds of noble leaders such as his name- 
sakes, Tristram and Nuno da Cunha, and with admiration of 
the lives and works of such men as Xavier, Antonio do Porto, 
and Goncalo Rodrigues, the missionaries, and Garcia da Orta, 
the learned and wise physician, and with sadness at the 
deterioration in the characters and conduct of their 
successors, 

The English Period, dating from a.p. 1661, when by 
trenty Bombay passed to England on the marriage of 
Charles IT to Catherine of Portugal, hus been written about 
fi deal during the last thirty years or so, by Philip 
Anderson, F. C. Danvers, Sir James M. Campbell, James 
Douglas, and many others, but there is much of interest 
in the 160 pages devoted to this period in the book, more 
particularly the part relating to the events of the earliest 
times when the disputes and troubles arose regarding the 
cession of the territory to England, and like other parts 
of the book the story is well told. 
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One cannot put down the book without feeling renewed 
regret that it is the last we shall see from the pen of its 
author, and that he had not been able to finish it with last 
revision and prepare the plates and map which he had 
intended should illustrate it. Those of us who knew J. Gerson 
da Cunha personally, and had learnt to appreciate his kindly 
friendship as well as his extensive knowledge and abilities, 
will long think of him with the affectionate regard we had 
for him, and large numbers of persons in the East and in the 
West will miss his pleasant help and friendliness in their 
several ways. 

O. 0. 


Puire’s Mar axp Gazerreer or Ixpta. 


Some good Maps of India have appeared during the last 
few years, e.g., Constable's Hand Atlas of India, by 
J. G. Bartholomew, a small Svo, a series of sixty maps with 
an index showing the position of places on the several maps; 
W. and A. K. Johnston's Atlas of India, small folio, a series 
of sixteen maps, with introduction by Sir W. W. Hunter 
and a full index of places with reference to the maps. 
Lately this work, by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, has been 
published by Philip. The map is a large folded sheet 
showing the whole of India from 60° N, and from 65° to 
107° E., including therefore a good part of Thibet and 
Turkistan on the north and Siam and the Malay Peninsula 
on the east. The Gazetteer is a very full 120 pages of 
small print, giving the place-name and, in a very concise 
form, the district in which the place is, the population, 

whether town or village, or mountain, ete., and whether there 
Ig a railway station there; the latitude and longitude is 
given in degrees and tenths of a degree, a somewhat unusual 
way, but convenient for brevity’s sake and sufficiently exact 
for ordinary purposes: for example, “ Multan, dist. Pun., 
6,079 eq. m., pop. 651,494> rainfall Tin. Chief tn. Multan 
(figure of a railway engine indicating railway station), 
Cant. pop. 74,563 (Moh. 53 p.c.), 30-2 N., 715 E.” “Jako, 
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Simla, Pun. min., 31:1 N., 77-2 E.” The spelling of place- 
names is, as a rule, that of Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 
The whole forms a handy and useful book of reference. The 
printing is good and information accurate. art 


Katuaya’s Hasarananotni. Edited by M. A. Srem: 
Sanskrit Text with Critical Notes. (Bombay, 1892.) 

Karnana’s Rasataraneint. A Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir, translated with an Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendices by M. A. Sremx. 2 vols. (West- 
minster: Constable & Co., 1900.) 

The main lines on which future investigation of the 

Rajatarangini should proceed, both as to the construction 
of the text and its interpretation, were laid down broadly 
and clearly by Biihler in his masterly “ Report of a tour 
in search of Sanskrit MSS. made in Ka&mir, etc.” (extra 
number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 
1877). To work out this plan has been the object which 
Dr. M. A. Stein has pursued with great singleness of purpose 
for the last twelve years. The two large volumes of trans- 
lation and commentary, which have recently appeared, mark 
the completion of this task, and are very fittingly dedicated 
to Bihler’s memory. No better monument could have been 
erected to the great master mind of Indian studies. 
Dr. Stein’s edition of the Sanskrit text, based on the old 
Sarada MS, which Buhler had recognized as the coder 
archelypua of all existing MSS., appeared in 1892. Since 
- that date one MS. of importance has been found—the Lahore 
MS., copied, like all the others, from the codex archelypus, 
but revised with the aid of some independent MS., the 
existence of which is no longer known; and one important 
edition, based, however, on the modern incorrect copies of 
the codex archetypus, has appeared—that of Pandit Durga- 
prasada (Bombay, 1894), The value of this edition consists 
chiefly in its conjectural emendations. For his translation 
and commentary Dr, Stein hos been able to use both the 
Lahore MS. and Pandit Durgaprasida’s edition, 
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In the Introduction, which deals chiefly with the author, 
Kalhana, and his claims both as a poet and an historian, 
Dr, Stein brings to light some new and interesting facts. 
He shows, for instance, that Kalhana appears, somewhat 
disguised under the Sanskrit form of his name, Kalyana, 
in a list of literary celebrities mentioned in the Srikantha- 
carita of his contemporary Mankha. There are interesting 
evidences, too, of his intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit 
‘deye literature, and, in particular, of the influence exercised 
by Bana’s Sriharsacarita in the formation of his literary style. 

The Rajataraiigini professes to be a chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir from the earliest times down to the date of its 
composition (4.p, 1148-9); but, if we judge it from this 
point of view, a distinction must be drawn between its earlier 
and later portions. Kalhana himself, no doubt, implicitly 
followed his authorities, but we can well imagine that these 
authorities would become less and less trustworthy as the 
times which they described receded into the mists of 
antiquity. As a matter of fact, in, roughly speaking, the 
first three and a half books of the Rajatarangini, history 
and legend are so mixed up together that it is vain with 
our present materials to attempt to separate them. The 
dates as they stand in this portion can be proved to be 
absurd wherever other tests can be applied, as, for instance, 
in the case of Asoka, Kaniska, and some of the Hiina kings ; 
and Dr, Stein quite rightly insists on the futility of the 
attempts, which have been made by Wilson, Troyer, 
Cunningham, and Lassen, to evolve some settled order out 
of this chaos. On the other hand, the dates and the lengths 
of the different reigns, as given in exact figures in the latter 
portion of the fourth book and in books v—viii, ie. from the 
death of King Cippata-Jayapida, a.n. 815, onwards, are, 
in all probability, strictly correct. They are supported by 
an almost complete series of coins and by whatever other 
evidence there is available, 

The conflict between the statements contained in the 
earlier portion of the Rajatarangini and the evidence of the 
coins, especially those of the Hina period, is most striking, 
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and affords an excellent example of the value of numismatics 
as a check on literary records. Now that the Rajatarangini 
has been criticully edited, translated, and annotated, a further 
examination of the Hina coins may be expected to yield 
some useful—even if, to a great extent, negative—results. 
Dr. Stein, in his note on book in, $83, makes un interesting 
suggestion with regard to the Hiina king whose name was 
read on coins by Cunningham (Ninismetic Chronicle, 1894, 
pp. 265, 279) as Raja Lakhana (?) Udaydditya. Dr. Stein 
reads the second word of the coin-legend as Lah&hana, with 
the jihrdmiliya, and notes that this identical form occurs in 
the MSS. of the Rajataraigini, where, however, the king 
thus called bears the second name, Narendrdditya. One 
would naturally suppose that, in spite of this difference, 
these two documents must refer to one and the same king; 
but, on re-examining the actual coins, I do not feel so certain 
of this. In the first place, I do not think that Dr. Stein's 
reading Lahkiana is substantiated by either of the two 
legible specimens of this king in the British Museum. Both 
of these seem to me to read quite clearly Lakidna; and this 
form at once suggests the question, May we not have here 
simply some modification of the ordinary Tatar title AAdu, 
which, according to Chinese authorities, was very commonly 
borne by the Hima kings?! If so, instead of a distinctive 
name, as has been assumed, we have simply an ordinary 
title. 

The actual annotated translation in Dr. Stein’s work is 
followed by a number of Appendices on special points 
of interest raised by the subject-matter of the poem. ‘To 
notice these even in a general way would require more spave 
than can be allotted to this review, but the excuraus on 
“The term dinndra and the monetary system of Kasmir” 
may, perhaps, be singled out because of its special interest 
for the history of ancient and mediaeval currency. _ In this 
essay Dr. Stein has collected together and commented on 
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all the passages from the napiliewtipsat in which the baie 
of commodities are mentioned, and from an examination of 
these he has arrived at certain definite results, and has 
helped to solve for Kashmir that most difficult of problems 
—the estimate of the comparative purchasing power of 
money at different periods. 

Nothing would be more conducive to a better appreciation 
of the economic state of ancient and mediseval India than 
a similar examination applied to the various branches of 
its literature, its law-books, and its inscriptions, The task 
would be long and complicated, and would require the 
co-operation of several scholars. One is glad to know that 
Professor Rhys Davida has the intention of examining the 
Palt literature with the object of ascertaining the economic 
condition of Indin at the time of Buddha—probably the 
very remotest period to which the use of coinage in India 
may be traced. 

It ig certainly most curious to find the Latin denartwa, 

on the one hand, under the form dindra, represented by gold 
coms of about the weight of our sovereign, under the 
Gupta dynasty in the fourth century A.n., and, on the other 
hand, in Kashmir some seven centuries later, under the 
form dinndra, degraded to a money of account so infinitesimal 
that some 3,500 went to make up one rupee. A complete 
account of the ancestors and relations of the d. of our money- 
columns would be a romance full of strange vicissitudes. 
. Dr. Stein's Memoir on the Ancient Geography of Kasmir 
discusses the subject most thoroughly with all the evidence 
that can be obtained from Greek, Chinese, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan sources, in addition to the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a complete acquaintance with local tradition. It 
is s most valuable contribution to geographical science, and 
one which could only have been written by a scholar like 
Dr, Stein, who was able to pursue his researches, to a great 
extent, in Kashmir itself. We shall look forward to the 
appearance of a similar Memoir on the Geography of the 
still less known districts of Chinese Turkestan, which he 
is exploring at the present time, 
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It only remains to say that these two volumes of the 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kaémir have been published and 
printed, by Messrs. Constable & Co. and Messrs. Gilbert & 
Rivington respectively, in a way which reflects credit on 
English enterprise and workmanship; and that the student 
will not fail to be especially grateful for the very complete 
Index, by the aid of which he will be enabled to ransack 
the stores of the great treasure-house which Dr, Stein has 
created for his benefit. 

E. J. Rapsow. 


Monte Singar. Storia di un popelo ignoto. Samvere 
Giamit. (Rome, 1900.) 


This small contribution to the religion of the Yezds of 
the Singar district consists of the Syriac text (from a MS. in 
the convent of R. Hormizd at Alkosh) and an Italian 
translation. Braun, who has given a comprehensive account 
of the book in the Orientalisehe Litteratur-seitung (March, 
1901), holds that the MS. in question and that translated 
by Chabot in the Journal Asiatique (1896), t. vii, pp. 106.sqq., 
go back to a common source, The version, translated by 
E. G. Browne, in Parry’s “Six Months in a Syrian Monastery,” 
is quite different, 

To those who are interested in the cult and customs of the 
Yezds this book provides a number of new and important 
details. The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory ; it is 
to be regretted, on the other hand, that the Syriac type was 
not more carefully revised—the frequent confusion of the 
heths and yods is lamentable. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(Jonunary, February, March, 1901.) 


I. Gewerat Meerincs or tHe Rovar Astatic Socrery. 


January 15, 1901.—Dr. Grierson, C.I.E., in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mr. F, A. H. Elliot, C.LE., 
Dr. J. Stroud Hosford, 
were elected members of the Society. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids read a paper, “Notes on Economic 
Conditions in Ancient India.” A discussion followed, in 
which Mr, Irvine, Mr. Sewell, and Dr. Hoey took part. 


February 12.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
Professor J. W. Neill, 
Mr. J. Fergusson, 
Mr, B. Mirunilal, and 
Mr. Hari Nath De 
were elected members of the Society. 


On the proposal of the President the following address to 
His Majesty the King was unanimously adopted :— 
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TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May If PLEASE YOUR AMLarrsry,— 


We, your Majesty's moat loyal and devoted subjects, the Council 
and Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, beg leave to tender to your 
Majesty with our humble duty our deep sympathy in the great personal 
and national sorrow caused by the lamented death of our beloved 
Queen, Empress of India, who gave such striking evidence of her 
interest in those studies which this Society represents by acquiring the 
knowledge of one of the langunges spoken by a large number of her 
Majesty's Indian subjects, in whose hearts her exalted memory will 
ever live, 

We desire alse to offer our sincere condolences to her Majesty the 
Queen Consort, and to the Royal Family, 

To your gracious Majesty we beg leave to tender the respectful 
expression of our loyalty and devotion to your Hoyal Person and 
Imperial Throne, and we trust that the work of our Society may 
commend itself to your Majesty, and that your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take the Society under your august patronage, 
confirming thereby the link which this Society forms between the 
learning of the East and of the West, and between your Majesty's 
European and Asiatic subjects, 


Professor Cecil Bendall exhibited and descrihed lantern 
slides of Buddhist caves at Aurangabad and elaewhere. 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, Professor 
Macdonell, and others took part. 


March 12.—Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair. 
It was announced that— 

Miss Julia Smith, 

Mr. Sri Kanti Jyar, 

Mr. P. Ramanatha, and 

Mr. A. R, Rajaraja Varma 


were elected members of the Society. 
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Mr. James Kennedy read a paper on “The Early Com- 
munications of India with the West.” <A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Gaster, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Boscawen, and 
Mr. Dames took part. 


Il. Cowvents oF Foreign OntentraL JOURNAL. 


vy pen Devresnexs Morces.inpiscHex GusEtiscH art. 
Band liy, Heft 4. 


Schmidt (R.). Der Textus simplicior der Sukasaptati m 
der Recension der Handschrift A. 

Fischer (A.). Muzhir oder Mizhar. 

Zottersteen (K.V.). Wher dis jiidisch-persische Ubersetzung 
der Spriiche yon Benjamin Ben Jochanan aus Buchara. 

Fraenkel (5.). Syrische Miscellen. 

Grierson (G. A.). On Pashai, Laghmani, or Déhgani. 

Oldenberg (H.). Vedische Untersuchungen. 

Béhtlingk (0. von). Nachtrag zum Artikel, RV. 5, 1. 1, 
auf 5, 51d. 
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—_— Uber awei verwandte vedische Spriiche. 
Aufrecht (Th.). Nachahmungen des Meghadiita. 
Kampftmeyer (G.). Siidarabisches. 

Littmann (Enno). Ein arabisches Karagoz-Spiel. 


Il. Viexsya Onrextat Jovawarn. Vol. xiv, No, 4. 


Foy (W.). Die Neuelamische Inschrift Art. Sus. a. 

Chanchanof (A,), Grusisches Bruchstiick der Kalilag 
und Dimnag. 

Zachariae (Th.). Ein textua ornatior des Anekartha 
dhvanimaijari. — 


Hillebrandt (A.), Vi vo made. 


TI, Jovnwan Astartave. Tomo xvi, No, 2. 


Mercier (G.). Cing textes berbéres en dialecte chaouia. 
Chabot (J. B.). Notes d’épigraphie et d'archéologie 
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Rappeport (M.). Deux hymnes samaritaines. 

Margais (M.). Le Tagrib de En-Nawari. 

Rouvier (J.). Baal-Arvad d’aprés la numismatigue des 
rois phéniciens d’Arvad, durant la période pré-alexandrine. 


PL 





No. 3. 

Chavannes (E.). Une inscription du royaume de Nan- 
Thao. 

Grenard (F.). Note sur les monuments seldjoukides de 
Siwas, 

Huart (C.). Note sur trois ouvrages en ture d' Angora 
imprimés en caractéres grees. 

Marecais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawari. 


ITT. Onrrvary Notices. 


the Right Honourable Professor F. Max Miiller. 


By the death of Professor Max Miller on October 28, 
1900, this Society has lost an honorary member who wus 
one of the most eminent scholars of the nineteenth century. 
The only son of Wilhelm Miller, the distineuishex poet, 
and of Adelheid, eldest daughter of Prisident yon Basedow, 
prime minister of the small Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, he was 
born at Dessau in 1823, losing his father when only four 
years of age. He attended the grammar school of his 
nutive town till 1836, when he went to Leipzig, continuing 
his education there at the Nicoliischule. He entered the 
University of Leipzig in 1841 with the intention of poing 
on with the study of Latin and Greek ; but he wes 
sdbn persuaded by Professor Hermann Brockhaus, the first 
occupant of the recently founded Chair of Sanskrit, to devote 
himself chiefly to learning the classica] language of ancient 
India. But his University lecture-book ( Collegien - Buch) 
shows that during five scademical terms (Semester) he 
attended no fewer than forty-nine courses of lectures on 
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the most diverse philological and philosophical subjects. 
Besides numerous lectures on the Latin and Greek classics 
under Professors Becker, Stallbaum, and Hermann, he 
attended Haupt for Old German; Fleischer for Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian; Weisse for Aesthetics, Metaphysics, 
and the Philosophy of Hegel; Heinroth for Psychology ; 
Lotze for Anthropology; Wachsmuth for the History of 
Civilization ; as well as eight courses under Brockhaus.. The 
first result of his Sanskrit studies was his translation of the 
Hitopadesa, which he published when only twenty years of 
ure, Having taken his Ph.D. degree on September 1, 1543, 
he migrated in the Spring of 1544 to the University of Berlin, 
where he attended the lectures of Franz Dopp, the celebrated 
founder of the science of Comparative Philology, and those of 
Schelling, the eminent philosopher. To the early influence 
of the former may be traced his studies in the subject which 
he represented in the University of Oxford for thirty-two 
years; to the teachings of the latter was probably in large 
part due that interest in philosophy which he maintained 
to the end of his life. 

Early in 1845 he went to Paris, where he came under 
the influence of Eugéne Burnouf, eminent not only as 
a Sanskritist, but also as the first Zend scholar of his day. 
One of his fellow-students at Paris was Theodore Goldsticker, 
the well-known Sanskrit scholar, and another, Rudolf Roth, 
the founder of Vedic philology. It was at Burnouf's sug- 
gestion that young Max Miiller set about collecting materials 
for an editio princeps of the Rigveda with the commentary of 
Sayana. All this time he was entirely dependent on his 
own exertions for a living, being obliged to maintain himself 
by assisting other scholars in various ways. 

In order to continue his work of copying and collating 
MSS., he came over to England in 1846, provided with an 
introduction to the Prussian Minister im London, Baron 
Bunsen, who subsequently became his intimate friend. 
Receiving a recommendation to the East India Company 
from him and from Horace Hayman Wilson, the first Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford and Chief Librarian at the 
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India House, he was commissioned by the Board of Directors 
to bring out, at their expense, a complete edition of the 
fiigeeda with Sivane’s commentary. In June, 1847, he 
visited Oxford to attend the meeting of the British 
Association, at which he delivered an address on Bengali 
and its relation to the Aryan languages. Early in 1848 
he went back to Paris for the purpose of collating MSS. 
Suddenly the revolution broke out, when the young 
Orientalist, fearing for the safety of the precious MSS. in 
his keeping, hurriedly returned to London, where he was 
the first to report to Lord Palmerston the news that Louis 
Philippe had fled from the French capital. 

As his Rigreda was being printed at the University Press, 
he now found it necessary to migrate to Oxford. Here he 
settled in 1548 and spent the reat of his life, The first 
volume of his great work appeared in the following year. 
In 1850 he was appointed Deputy Taylorian Professor of 
Modern European Languages, and was, in the following 
year, made on honorary M.A., as well as a member of Christ 
Church. In 1854 he suceeeded to the full professorship, 
and received the full degree of M.A. by decree of Convocation. 
In 1856 he was made a Ourator of the Bodleian Library, 
and in 1858 was elected to a life fellowship at All Souls 
College. 

In 1859 he published his important “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” which, dealing with the Vedic period 
only, contains much valuable research on works at that time 
accessible in manuscript only. 

Professor H. H. Wilson died in the following year, and 
Max Miller, whose claims were very strong on the score 
both of ability and achievement, became a candidate for the 
vacant chair. He was opposed by Monier Williams, who 
had been Professor of Sanskrit at the East Indin College 
at Haileybury till it was closed in 1858. ‘The election, 
being in the hands of Convocation, came to turn on the 
political and religious opinions of the candidates rather than 
on their merits as Sanskrit scholars. His broad theological 
Views, as well as the fact of his being a foreigner, told 
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againat Max Miller, especially in the eyes of the country 
clergy who came up to Oxford in large numbers to record 
their votes. The election took place on December 7, 1860, 
when Monier Williams won the day with a majority of 223, 
the votes recorded in his favour being 833 against 610. 

There can be little doubt that this defeat was a bitter 
disappointment to Max Miiller, and exercised a very decided 
influence on his subsequent career as a scholar. Sanskrit 
atudics had formed the main interest of his intellectual life 
for almost twenty years. Had he been successful in the 
contest, his activity would probably have been almost entirely 
limited to his favourite subject, and,. though he would in 
that case have been less famous, he would in the latter half 
of his life have produced works of more permanent value in 
the domain of research. 

His marvellous industry was now largely deflected into 
other channels. He began to pay considerable attention to 
eomparutive philology, delivering two serics of lectures on 
the science of Language at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 
1863. These lectures, afterwards republished in an extended 
form, passed through uo large number of editions, and soon 
raised their author to the rank of the standard authority on 
philology in the estimation of the English public. Though 
much of what is contained in these lectures is now out of 
date, there can be no doubt that they not only for the first 
time aroused general interest in the subject of comparative 
philology in England, but in their day also exercised a 
valuable stimulating influence on the work of scholars. Here 
Max Miller first displayed that power of lucid popular 
exposition, and of investing a dry subject with abundant 
interest, which has more than anything else contributed to 
make his name at least as famous as that of any other 
echolar of the past century. 

In 1865 he was appointed Oriental Sub-Librarian at the 
Bodleian, but finding the work uncongenial resigned the 
post after two years, In 1868 he was nominated to the 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, which was founded 
on his behalf in that year. This chair he held down to the 
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time of his death, retiring, however, from its active duties 
in 1878. 

Four years after his appointment he was invited to accept 
a Professorship of Sanskrit in the newly-founded University 
of Strasburg. Though he declined this offer, he consented to 
deliver a course of lectures at Strasburg during the Summer 
term of 1872. The honorarium which he received for this 
work he handed back to the University authorities, who 
founded with it a triennial prize called the “Max Miller 
Stipendium ” for the encouragement of Sanskrit scholarship. 

Max Miiller was not only the introducer of Comparative 
Philology into England. He also became a pioneer im this 
country of the science of Comparative Mythology, founded 
by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making work, “ Die 
Herabkunft des Feuers,” published in 1849. Beginning 
with his essay on “Comparative Mythology,” which appeared 
in 1856, he wrote a number of other papers on mythological 
subjecta, concluding his labours in this domain with a large 
work in two volumes entitled “Contributions to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology,” and published in 1897, His 
mythological method, based on linguistic equations, has but 
few adherents at the present day. For most of his identi- 
fications, as that of the Greek Zrinys with the Sanskrit 
Saranyiis, have been rejected owing to the more stringent 
application of phonetic laws which now prevails in Com- 
parative Philology. Nor does his theory of myth being 
a “disease of language” any longer find much support 
among scholars. Nevertheless, his writings have proved 
valuable im this field also by stimulating mythological 
investigations even beyond the range of the Aryan-speaking 
nations, 

Allied to his mythological researches was his work on the 
comparative study of religions. Here, too, he was a pioneer ; 
and the literary activity of the last thirty years of his life 
was largely devoted to this subject. This work was 
inaugurated with four lectures on the “ Science of Religion" 
at the Royal Institution in 1870, These were followed by 
a lecture on the “Religions of the World” delivered in 
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Westminster Abbey at the invitation of Dean Stanley in 
December, 1873; and in 1878 the annual series of Hibbert 
lectures was begun by Max Miller with a course on the 
“Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India,” delivered in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey. Subsequently he discussed various 
aspects of religion as Gifford Lecturer before the University 
of Glasgow during the years 1888 to 1892, under the titles 
of “Natural Religion,” “‘ Physical Religion,” “ Anthropo- 
logical Religion,” and ‘ Psychological Religion.” Of 
even more far-reaching influence than these lectures, was 
the great enterprise which Max Miiller initiated in 1875, 
when he retired from the active duties of the Chair of 
Comparative Philology. This was the publication by the 
Oxford University Press, under his editorship, of the 
“« Sacred Books of the East,” a series of English translations, 
by leading scholars, of important non-Christian Oriental 
works of a religious character. This undertaking has done 
more than anything else to place the historical and com- 
parative study of religions on a sound basis, Of the fifty- 
one volumes of the series all but one and the concluding two 
index volumes had appeared before the death of the editor. 
Max Miiller himself contributed three complete volumes and 
part of two others to the series. 

Though debarred by his defeat in 1860 from officially 
representing Sanskrit in the University, Max Miller con- 
tinued to promote Sanskrit studies in many ways. Besides 
finishing in 1873 his Rigveda, a second edition of which was 
completed in 1892, he published several Sanskrit texts. 
Thus he initiated the Sanskrit series in the Aneedota 
Ovoniensia with four publications (1881-85), partly in 
collaboration with pupils; and the other contributions which 
have since appeared were all undertaken at his instigation. 
He had previously brought out an edition of the Rygredu- 
prdatiidkhya with German translation at Letpzig in 1869, 
He also published some Sanskrit books of an educational 
character, besides several translations of Sanskrit works. 
He further delivered a series of lectures at Cambridge (in 
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1882) on the value of Sanskrit literature. These were in 
the following year published in book form under the title 
of “India, what can it teach us?” The main importance 
of this book les in the “ Renaissance Theory” which he 
here propounded. He endeavoured to prove that for several 
hundred years there was a cessation of literary activity in 
Indi owing to the incursions of foreigners, but that there 
was a great revival in the sixth century a.p. This theory, 
though now disproved by the evidence of inscriptions, 
exercised a decidedly stimulating influence on Indian 
chronological research. Max Miiller was, moreover, always 
ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. Thus he 
gave up much of his valuable time to directing the studies 
of three young Japanese who came over to Oxford on 
purpose to learn Sanskrit, and all of whom published 
valuable work connected with ancient India under his 
guidance. One of them, Nanjio, translated at his instance, 
in 1882, the Chinese Catalogue of the many hundreds of 
Buddhist Sanskrit books which were rendered into Chinese 
from the first century a.p. onwards. Another, Kasawara, 
contributed a list of Buddhist technical terms to the Anecdote 
Ozonienuia; and the third, Takakusu, at his instigation, 
translated from the Chinese, in 1596, the travels of the 
pilgrim I-teing, who visited India during the years 671- 
695 a.p. The three first Sanskrit books published by the 
present writer were undertaken under his influence, It was 
to him also that most of the European Sanskrit scholars 
who went to India in the sixties and seventies owed their 
appointments. He constantly stirred up scholars to search 
for rare and important Sanskrit MSS. It was this insistence 
that led to the discovery in Japan of a Sanskrit MS, dating 
from the sixth century a.p. This was the oldest Sanskrit 
MS. known to exist at that time (1880), He himself 
acquired in connection with his Rigeeda o valuable collection 
of Vedic MSS. from Indin to the number of about eighty. 
Max Miller had a great literary gift, doubtless inherited 
from his father. A foreigner by birth and education, he 
obtained command of a lucid English style excelled by few 
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native writers, This he displayed in numerous essays and 
contributions to English periodicals. Many of these have 
appeared in a collected form in his “ Chips from a German 
Workshop,” the most recent edition of which appeared in 
the course of the last two years. The first volume contains 
“Recent Essays and Addresses," the second “ Biographical 
Essays,” the third “Essays on Language and Literature,’ 
and the fourth “Essays on Mythology and Folklore.” His 
personal reminiscences were also republished only a year or 
two ago in two volumes under the title of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Since his death has appeared “ My Autobiography : 
A Fragment,” which unfortunately brings the story of his 
life down only to the early years of his residence in Oxford. 
Max Maller's literary activity was so enormous that I have 
contented myself with mentioning his most important 
works only, leaving the reader to look for a complete 
bibliography elsewhere. A few words should, however, 
be added with regard to his writings of a philosophical 


nature. In 1881 he published an English translation of 


Kant's “ Critique of Pure Reason.” Two other works dealt 
with Indian philosophy, “Three Lectures on the Vedanta” 
(1894) and “The Six Systema of Indian Philosophy” (1899). 
He also brought out in 1887 a work of a more generally 
philosophic character, “ The Science of Thought.” The 
maim thesis of this book is the inseparability of thought 
and language, being therefore opposed to the theory of 
evolution. This, as well as his other works, contain many 
clever, ingenious, and original ideas, but he can hardly be 
said to appear in any of them as a systematic thinker, His 
cast of mind was rather that of the poet than the philosopher. 

Scholar and voluminous writer though he was, Max 
Miiller was at the same time quite a man of the world. 
He was personally acquainted with many of the crowned 
heads of Europe, besides our own Royal Family, He knew 
most of the leading men of the day, and entertained many 
of them at Oxford. His house was a place of pilgrimage 
to all Indians who visited this country, for no European 
scholar has ever been so well known in India as he. 

ce LL oe ag 
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Probably no other scholar ever obtained more of the 
honours that are bestowed on learning. Besides having 
received several orders from European sovereigns, he was 
a knight of the Prussian Order “Pour le Mérite,” of the 
French Legion of Honour, and a Privy Councillor m this 
country. He was a foreign member of the French Institute, 
as well as an ordinary or an honorary member of almost 
numberless learned societies in different parts of the world. 
He was also an Honorary Doctor of Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Bologna, Dublin, Buda-Peath, and Berlin. 

Max Miiller’s worldwide fame was largely due to his 
literary gifts and the wide range of his writings, as well 
as to his great industry, talent, and ambition. But it was 
undoubtedly enhanced by a combination of opportunities 
such as can rarely fall to the lot of any scholar, When 
he began his career Vedie studies were in their infancy, 
and he had the good fortune to become the first editor of 
the Riyveda, the most important product of ancient Indian 
literature, Again, nothing was known about Comparative 
Philology in England when he came to this country. Being 
the first in the field, he introduced and popularized the new 
science, and soon came to be regarded as its chief exponent. 
He was, moreover, the first to inaugurate the study of 
Comparative Mythology in this country. Lastly, 1t was 
not till the latter half of the nineteenth century that the 
necessnry conditions were at hand for founding a science 
of religion. Max Miller was there to apply the needful 
stimulus with his Hibbert lectures, and to collect the 
requisite materials in the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” 
Thus there was a great opening in four highly important 
branches of learning; but no one man could have taken 
adequate advantage of them all had he not been, like Max 
Miller, one of the most talented and versatile scholars of 
the nineteenth century. Though much in his works and 
methods may already be superseded, the far-reaching and 
stimulating influence which his writings have exercised in 
the domain of research, will give him a strong claim to the 
gratitude of posterity. 

A. A. Macpowett. 


THOMAS WATTERS. oie 


Thomas Watters, 1840-1901. 


Wrrn very much regret for the loss of an old friend, 
I have to notice the death of Mr. Watters, at Ealing, on 
January 10th. He was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900, and a valued contributor to 
the Journal. The loss of a scholar who had such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
be deeply felt by those interested in the subject, as was 
amply acknowledged by Professor Rhys Davids in a few 
well-chosen, appreciative words addressed to the last meeting 
of the Society. 

He was born on the 9th of February, 1840, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister of 
Newtownards, co, Down. His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty-six years; his mother is still living at Newtownards. 
It was from his father that he inherited his great love of 
books, and he was educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen's College, Belfast, in 1857. His college career was 
most distinguished, and he gained many prizes and scholar- 
ships during the three years. In 1861 he graduated B.A. 
in the Queen’s University of Ireland, with first-class honours 
in Logic, English Literature, and Metaphysies; and in 
1862 took his M.A. degree, with first-class honours, again, 
in the same subjects and second-class in Classics. 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post in the Consular 
Service of China, after a competitive examination, with an 
honorary certificate, proceeded at once to Peking, and 
subsequently served in rotation at many responsible posts 
in all parts of the Chinese empire. He was Acting Consul 
General in Corea 1887-88, in Canton 1891-93, and afterwards 
Consul in Foochow until April, 1895, when impaired health 
compelled him to retire finally from the Far East, after over 
thirty-two years’ service. 

But this is hardly the place to refer to Mr. Watters’ 
official work, or to the blue-books in which it is bound up, 
In his private life he was alwaya courteous, unselfish, and 
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unassuming, a special favourite with his friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in amall 
matters or grave. 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics, which always remained 
his chief attraction. The character of his work may be 
summarized in the words of an eminent French critic, 
who says of Mr. Watters: “A ses moindres notices sur 
n'importe quoi, on sentait si bien qu’elles étnient puisées 
en pleine source; et, sur chaque chose, il disait a bien 
juste ce qu’il voulait et ce qu'il fallait dire,” 

Much of his best work is, unfortunately, buried in the 
columns of periodicals of the Far East, such as the China 
Heview and the Chinese Recorder, his first published book 
being a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder. The 
list of his books is— 


“Lao-tzil, A Study in Chinese Philosophy."” Hongkong, London, 1870. 

“A Gmide to the Tablets in the Temple of Confucius." Shanghai, 1879. 

* Essays on the Chinese Language"? Shanghai, 1869. 

“ Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China. Told in Chinese and done into 
English by T. Watters.” London, 1596. 


In our own Journal two interesting articles were con- 
tributed by him in 1898, on “The Eighteen Lohan of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples” and on “ Kapilayastu in the 
Buddhist Books,” 

A far more important and extensive work remains in 
manuscript, being a collection of critical notes on the well- 
known travels throughout India, in the seventh century of 
our era, of the celebrated Buddhist pilgrim Yuan-Chuang 
(Hiouen-Thaang). In this Mr. Watters discusses and 
identifies all the Sanskrit names of places, etc., transliterated 
in the original Chinese text, and adds an elaborate index 
of the persons mentioned in the course of the travels. The 
work appears to be quite ready for publication. Should 
means be forthcoming, its appearance in print will be eagerly 
looked for by all interested in Buddhist lore and in the 
ancient geography of India, 
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Mr. Watters has given his library of Chinese books, T am 
informed, to his friend Mr. E. H. Fraser, C.M.G., a Sinologue 
of light and learning and a Member of our Society, who may 
be trusted, I am sure, to make good use of the valunble 
bequest. 

5. W. B. 


IV. Nores axp News. 


Tar Pratar Stxcn Musrum.—The Preliminary Note on 
the Pratap Singh Museum of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, by Captain 8. H. Godfrey, gives a brief account of 
the foundation in Sirinagar of an institution designed to 
preserve the archwological relice— Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Muhammadan—with which the Kashmir State abounds, 
and to make scientific collections of its flora, fauna, and 
indigenous products. Maharaja Ranbir Singh, the father 
of the present Prince, collected during hia lifetime a re- 
markoble library of Sanskrit works. Maharaja Pratap 
Singh and his brother, Raja Amar Singh, are to be con- 
gratulated on extending their father’s work and on their 
desire to investigate the interesting fields for scientific 
study which lie almost unexplored in many little known 
portions of their wide territories. The country can still 
produce many Sanskrit MSS. on paper and birch bark. 
The Pandit class have a wealth of tradition. Buddhism 
and polyandry flourish side by side with Islam and polygamy 
under the jurisdiction of this Hindu State, where relics of 
snake-worship and sati are easily traced. In almost every 
branch of Oriental enquiry and natural science there will 
be opportunities for a local museum in Sirinagar to add to 
our knowledge of the East. We trust that the Pratap Singh 
Museum will do for Jammu and Kashmir what the Jeypore 
Museum has done for Rajputana. 
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Tue Scnoor, ror Oxrentar Sruptes at Sarcon.—M. Finot 
has obtained leave of absence for one year, and M.A. Foucher 
is acting in his stead as principal at Saigon of the Ecole 
d’Extréme Orient. 

Lapy OntenTaLists.—We are pleased to announce that 
the University of St. Andrews hns decided to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Mrs, Margaret Dunlop Gibson 
end Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, members of the Society, in 
recognition of their valuable labours in Oriental research. 


VY. Anporrioxs to THe Lrerary. 


Presented by the Ministére de [Instruction publique. 

Zotenberg (H.). Histoire des rois des Perses par Abott 
Mansotir ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Ismé‘il 
al-Tha‘ilibi, texte arabe publié et traduit. 

4to. Paris, 1900. 
Presented by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 

Strange (G.), Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 

from contemporary Arabic and Persian sources. 
Byo. Oxford, 1900, 
Presented by the Bombay Asiatic Society. 
Da Cunha (J. Gerson). The Origin of Bombay. 
8vo. Bombay, 1900. 
Presented by the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
Reinisch (L.). Siid-arabische Expedition. Bandi: Somali- 
Sprache. 4to. Wien, 1900. 
Presented by the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
Patkanov (S.). Die Irtysch-Ostjaken und ihre Volkspoesie. 
Teil i. ato. Si. Petersburg, 1900. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. one 


Presented by L' Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres. 
Répertoire d’Epigraphie semitique publié par la Com- 
mission du Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum sous 
la direction de Ch. Clermont-Ganneau et J. B. Chabot. 
Tome 1, liv. 1. 8vo. Paris, 1900. 


Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 


Rouse (W. H. D.). The Jataka. Vol. iv. 
Svo. Cambridge, 1901. 


Presented by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
Hemohandra (Barua). Hema Kosha, or an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Assamese Language. 
Svo. Calcutta, 1900. 


Presented by the Author. 

Brénnle (Dr. Paul). Kitab-al-Maksitir Wa'l-Mahmiid, by 
Ibn Wallid, being a ‘Treatise Lexicographical and 
Grammatical. Edited with Text, critical Notes, Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Indices, Pt. i of Con- 
tributions towards Arabic Philology. 

8yo. London and Leiden, 1900. 

Pingle (B. A.), Indian Music. 8vo. Bombay, 1898. 

Kielhorn (F.). Epigraphic Notea, 8vo. Gattingen, 1900. 

Laufer (Dr. B.). Zwei Legenden des Milaraspa. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Tubingen and Letpzig, 1901. 

Ostrorog, Count Leon. El-Ahkam es-Soulthaniya. Fasc. 


i, ii Svo. Paris, 1900. 
Suter (Dr. H.). Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber und ihre Werke. BSyo. Leipsig, 1900, 


Senart (E.). Bouddhisme et Yoga. 8vo. Paris, 1900. 
Laufer (Dr. B.). Ein Sihngedicht der Bonpo aus emer 


TIS, der Oxforder Bodleinna. 4to. Wien, 1900. 

Weir (T. H.). A short History of the Hebrew Text of 

the Old Testament. Svo. London, 1899. 
Presented by the Publishers, 


Jukes (A.). Dictionary of the Jalki or Western Panjabi 
Language. 8vo. London, 1900. 
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Budge (E. Wallis), Translation of Bar Hebraeus’ Laugh- 
able Stories. 8vo. London, 1899. 
Ravenstein (E.G.). Philip's Map and Gazetteer of India. 
Sm. 4to, London, 1900. 

Griinert (Max). Ibn Kutaiba’s Adab-al-Katib. 
Svo. Leiden, 1901. 

Giles (H. A.). History of Chinese Literature. 

&vo. London, 1901. 


Purchased, 
Crooke (W.). Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India. 2 vols, 8vo. London, 1896. 


Nicolas (J. B.). Les Quatrains de Khéyam, 
vo. Paris, 1867. 
Mahler (Dr. E.), Fortsetzung der Wiistenfelds’chen 
Vergleichungs-Tabellen 1300-1500 der Hedachra, 
d4to. Leipzig, 1887. 


[Draft Revised Rules to be suhmitted for approval at_the 
on May 14, 1901.] 
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CHARTER AND RULES 


Ropyal Asiatic Society. 
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THE CHARTER. 


The Roval Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
$reland was established in March, 1825, and obtamed 
a Roval Chatter on 11 August, 1824, “ for the investiga- 
tion of subjects connected with and for the encouragement 
af Science, Literature, and the Arts in relation to Asia.” 

Under the terms of the same Charter (of which a copy is 
appended) it is to consist of (1) Members existing at the 
date of Incorporation or thereafter appointed under such 
rules or byelaws as may be formed; (2) a Council of 
Management composed of a President and not more than 
twenty-four and not less than five Members, to be elected 
by the Members of the Society. 

And the latter have power at General Meetings, to be 
held once a year or oftener, to make rules or byelaws and 
pass resolutions, not inconsistent with the scope of the 
Charter, respecting the affairs of the Society. All questions 
at General Meetings or Meetings of Council to be decided 
by majority of votes, the Chairman having a casting vote. 


RULES. 


Menpens. 
1. There shall be three classes of Members, viz.: I, Ordinary; 
II, Extraordinary ; and ITI, Honorary. 


Onnrrany Mewnens. 
2. Ordinary Members shall be divided into four classes— 

(1) Resident Members, who usually reside or have 4 place 
of business within fifty miles of Charing Cross ; 

(2) Non-resident Members, who usually reside beyond the 
above-mentioned radius: 

(3) Library Members, who have all the privileges of Ordinary 
Members save that they are not ontitled to receive 
the Society's Journal; and 

(4) Members engaged in teaching and research, 


3, Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member of the 
Society must be nominated by one or more Members, who shall 
give the candidate’s name, address, and occupation, and shall 
state to which of the aforementioned four clasass the latter 
desires to be admitted. The nomination must he received by the 
Secretary at lenst fourteen clear days before the next Meeting of 
Council, and must be seconded by a Member before it can be taken 
into consideration by the Council, 

4. The nomination shall romain in a conspicuous position in the 
Library until the next Meeting of the Council of the Society, and 
any objection to the election of the candidate named therein moat 
reach the Secretary one clear week before the next General 
Meeting, | 

5. Provided such persons have been duly seconded, the Council 
shall in each case investigate the claims of candidates and determine 
the class to which they shall be assigned in case of election; the 
mimes of proposed candidates as recommended by the Council 
for election shall be submitted for approval at the next ensuing 
General Meeting after their Domination, 
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6. In all cases of doubt the decision of the Council shall be 


Extrsoupisanr MEwnens. 


7, Foreign potentates or distinguished officials of an Oriental 
Government are eligible for election by the Council as Extra- 
ordinary Members. 

8, The ordinary nomination as specified in Rule 3 is not 
needed in such cases, The names of persons so elected shall be 
announced at the next General Meeting of the Society. 

9. Extraordinary Members shall be entitled, without payment, 
to all the privileges of Ordinary Members. 
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10. Any person who has rendered distinguished service towards 
the attainment of the objects of the Society shall be eligible for 
election as an Honorary Member. The ordinary nomination as 
specified in Rule 3 is not needed in such cases. 

11. Honorary Members shall be elected only at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, on the nomination of the Couneil. 

12. There shall not be more than thirty Honorary Members of 
the Society. 

13. Honorary Members shall be entitled, without payment, to 
all the privileges of Ordinary Members. 


14, The Secretary shall in all cases inform Members of their 
election. 
15. The Annual Subscriptions of Ordinary Members shall be as 
follows :— 
Resident Members ... Sala ‘a wo £33 
Non-resident Members abe te .. £1 10 


Library Members... ie iss os, #1 10 
Members engaged in teaching and research £1 10 


eo ¢ 6 


16. The Council shall have power to reduce or remit subseriptions 
in special cases in which such reduction shall appear necessary or 
expedient. 





Compositions. 
17. Ordinary Members may compound for their enbseriptions at 
the following rates :— 
Resident Mombers for life ac - .. 45 puiness 
$s » for 4 years in advance — 10 yy 
Non-resident or Library Members for life ... £22 10 0 
it " 7 FF for 4 years In 
ailrance _ sae ga “i 7. £5 0 9 


18. Sums received in ‘composition’ shall be considered as 
Capital; but subject to the deduction of an amount equivalent to 
one year's subscription, which shall be treated as Revenue, 

19. All Subseriptions are due on election and thereafter annually, 
but if the election take place in November or December, the 
second annual payment will not become doe till the expiration 
of the succeeding year. 

20. Every person elected a Resident Member of the Society 
shall make the payment due thereon within two calendar months 
after the date of election; or, if elected a Non-resident Member, 
Within six calendar months after election; otherwise, the election 
shall be void, unless the Council in any particular case shall 
extend the period within which such payments are to be made, 

21. Annual Subseriptions shall be due on the first day of 
January in each year; and in case the same shall not be paid by the 
end of that month, the Treasurer or Secretary shall be authorized 
to demand the same. Jf any subscriptions remain unpaid at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society, the Secretary shall apply, 
by letter, to those Members who are in orrear, If the arrears be 
not discharged by the first of January following such application, 
the Member's name, as a defaulter, shall be suspended in the 
Mleeting-room, and due notice be given to the Member in question 
of the anme. The name shall remain suspended, unless in the 
interval the arrears be discharged, until the Anniversary Meeting 
next ensuing; when, if the Subscription be not paid, the defaulter 
will cease to be a Member of the Society. 

22. The Publications of the Society shall not be forwarded 
to any Member whose Subscription for the current year remains 

23. A Member may at any time resign his Membership by notice 
in writing; but such notico of resignation must reach the Secretary 
before ist January, otherwise the subscription for the current year 
will be payable. 
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24, A Member's resignation shall not be valid, save by a resolution 
of Council, until he has paid up all his arrears of Subscription ; 
failing this, he will be considered as a defuulter, and dealt with in 
accordance with Rule 21. 

25. Any person elected as a Resident Member of the Society 
who shall, by change of residence, become a Non-resident Member, 
shall, from the expiry of the current year and afterwards, s0 
long as he continues to be non-resident, contribute an Annual 
Subscription of Thirty Shillings. 

96. A Non-resident Member becoming a Resident Member 
shall pay the Annoal Subscription of Three (Guineas, or the 
regulated composition in lieu thereof, as a Resident Member. 
But should he have compounded for his Annual Subscription as 
a Non-resident Member, he shall, on becoming a Resident Member, 
pay an Annual Subscription of Thirty-three Shillings, or an 
additional life composition of Twenty-five Pounds. 


OPrricers. 


27. The Officers of the Society shall be (1) the President, 
(2) the Director,* (3) Vice-Presidents, (4) the Honorary Treasurer, 
(5) the Honorary Secretary, and (6) the Honorary Librarian, all 
of whom must be Members of the Society. In addition to these 
thore shall be’(7) the Secretary, who shall also discharge the duties 
of Librarian, and (8) an Assistant Secretary. 

28. ‘The President, Director, and Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
at the Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the Council in 
the manner provided in Rule 42, and shall hold office for three 
years from the date of their election. They shall be eligible for 
re-plection on the expiration of their tenure of offlee. The number 
of Vice-Presidents shall be within the diseretion of the Couneil, 
but shall not, save in exceptional circamstances, exceed five, which 
number may be increased to six so long as the office of Director 
is in abeyance. 

29. The Honorary Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary, and the 
Honorary Librarian shall in like manner be elected annually at 
the Anniversary Meeting, on the nomination of the Council, for 
one year. 

30. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary shall be elected by, 
and hold office during the pleasure of, the Council. 

31. The Council may appoint an Honorary Solicitor. 


* At present in obevanee. 
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PaRestpest. 


$2. The President as Head of the Society shall have the general 
supervision of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the 
Society, or of the Council; conduct the proceedings; give effect 
to Resolutions passed; and cause the Rules of the Society to be 
put in force, He shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all 
Committees, and may at any time summon a Meeting of the Council. 


Dimecron, 


$3. The Director shall have all the powers of the President to 
be exercised in subordination to him. 


$4. The Vice-Presidents, who shall be ex oficio Members of 
Council, shall preside at the Meetings of the Society or of the 
Council in the absence of the President or of the Director, with 
power to act for either of them in cases of emergen oy. 





Hoxomany TReastnen. 


$5. The Honorary Treasurer shall receive all monies and account 
for the same. He shall not make any payments (other than current 
and petty cash expenses) without the previous order of Counvcil. 
He shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all Committees. 
He shall keep the property of the Society insured for such sums 
and in such office as the Council shall direct. He shall exercise 
a general supervision over the expenditure of the Society, and shall 
prepare and submit to the Auditors at the expiration of each year 
a statement showing the receipts and expenditure of the Society for 
the period in question. All cheques must be signed by him (or in 
his absence by any Member of Council acting for him}, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 


Howonany Secreracr. 


$6. The Honorary Secretary shall, in the absence of the 
President, the Director, and the Vice-Presidents, exercise a general 
control over the affairs of the Society, and shall er officio be a 
Member of Council and of all Committess, 
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Howsonany Limmantar. 


$7. The Honorary Librarian shall exercise a general control 
over the Library, especially as regards the purchase of books, and 
shall ex officio be a Member of Council and of all Committees, 


Tae SECRETARY. 


8. The Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the Society and 
of the Council, and record their proceedings. He shall conduct the 
correspondence and attend to the general business of the Society, 
and shall attend at the rooms of the Society at such times as the 
Council may direct. He shall superintend the persons employed 
by the Society, subject to the general control of the Council. 
He shall, under the direction and control af the Council, 
report upon the expenditure of the Society. He shall be eom- 
petent on his own responsibility to discharge small bills, but any 
account exceeding the amount of Five Pounds shall, except in 
eases of great urgency, be submitted for approval to the Conneil 


before payment, He shall have the charge, under the general 


direction of the Council, of printing and publishing the Transactions 
of the Society. 


Toe Assreraxt SECRETARY. 


39. The Assistant Secretary shall act generally under the orders 
of the Secretary, und if wt any time the latter ts prevented by 
illness or any other cause from attending to the duties of his office, 
the Assistant Secretary shall act in his absence; but in cases of 
prolonged absence the Council shall have power to make such 
special arrangements as may at the time be considered expedient. 


THe Covncr. 


40. There shall be a Council consisting of twenty-four Members 
of the Society, exclusive of the President, but inclusive of (#) the 
Director, (4) the Vice-Fresidents, and (¢) the Honorary Officers of 
the Society. 

41. The Members of Council as aforesaid shall be elected at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the President m 
Council, subject to any amendment of which due notice has been 
given as provided in Rule 42. 
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42. There shall be prepared ond forwarded to every Member 
in Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniversary 
Meeting, a list containing the names of persons so nominated 
to serve on the Council for the ensuing year, together with any 
other names should they be proposed ond seconded by other 
Members, a week's notice being given to the Secretary. The 
list of Members nominated os aforesaid shall be first put to 
the Meeting, and if carried the amendments, if any, shall not 
be put. 

43. Of the Members of Council other than those referred to in 
Paragraphs 28 and 29, five shall retire annually, two by seniority 
and three by reason of least attendance. Of the five retiring 
members, two shall be eligible for immediate re-election and three 
for re-election after the lapse of one year. 

44. Should any vacaney occur among the Honorary Officers or 
other Members of Council during the imterval between two 
Anniversary Meetings, ench vacancy may be filled up by the 
Council. 

45. The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held not less 
than once a month from November to June inclusive. 

46. Special Mectinge of Council may be summoned, under 
the sanction of the President or Director, or (in their absence) 
of one of the Vice-Presidents, by a circular letter from the 
Secretary. 

47. Five Members of Council shall constitute « quorum. 

48. At Meetings of the Council the Chair shall be taken by 
the President, or in his absence by the Director, or in the 
absence of both of them by the senior Vice-President present; 
failing these, the senior Member present shall take the chair. 
The decision of uny matter shall rest with the majority, and in 
case of an equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting 
vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

49. Committees may be appointed by the Council to report on 
specific questions, and, unless otherwise stated, three shall form 
a quorum. Such Committees shall be authorized to consult persons 
not Members of the Society. 


Genenat MRerivas, 


50. Meetings of the Society to which all the Members have 
admission shall be termed Garunan Meetinas. 
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51. For convenience of description they are divisible mto three 

(1) Oxpmany Gewenat Mxerivas, for (w) election of new 

members, (4) general business, (¢) hearing and discussing 

papers or addresses; but no resolutions, other than votes 

of thanks for papers rend, shall be passed at such meetings, 
except by permission of the Chairman. 

(2) Srecian Gexezat Meerives, for considering and dealing 
with matters of importance, such ss the disposition of 
real property of the Society, the making or amendment 
of its Rules, or questions seriously affecting its management 
and constitution. No busmess shall be oes at such 
meetings except that for which they are summoned, and 
of which notice has been given. 

(3) The Axntvensany Meerove, for reeeiving and considering 
the Annual EHeport of the Council and Auditors and 
dealing with the recommendations therein contained 
for the appointment of Members of Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year; the election of Ordinary and 
Honorary Members of the Society; and for hearing the 
President's Address (if any), and deliberating generally 
on the affairs of the Society. But no resolution seriously 
affecting the management or position of the Society, or 
altering its Rules, shall be passed, unless due notice shall 
have been given in the manner hereinafter prescribed for 
Special General Meetings. 





Ouotsany Gexenat Meerinse. 


59. Osnmary Gexerat Meerosos shall be convened by Notice 
issued to accessible Members, and as a general rule they shall be 
held on the second Tuesday in each month from November to June, 
both inclusive: the Tuesdays of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
weeks being excepted. 

53. At such Meetings and also at the Axxivensany Mzerina, 
but not at Srecrar Geweran Meerives, each Member of the Society 
shall have the privilege of introducing, either personally or by 
card, visitors, whose names shall be notified to the Chairman 
or Secretary. 

64. Ten Members shall form a quorum. 

55, The Chair will be taken by the President, or, in his 
absence, by the Director or senior Vice-President — or by 
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eome other Member of the Council. The decision of any matter 

shall rest with the majority, and in case of an equality of votes the 

Chairman shall have a casting vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 
56. The course of business zhall be as follows :— 

(1) The Minutes of the preceding Meeting shall be read by 
the Secretary, and, on being accepted as correct, shall 
be signed by the Chairman. 

(2) A list of new Members recommended by the Council for 
election shall be read for approval, and the name 
announced of any Extraordinary Member who may have 
been appointed since the date of the last General Meeting. 

(3) Donations or books presented to the Society shall be 
announced and the latter, if possible, Inid before the 
Meeting. 

(4) Papers and communications shall be read. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS. 


67. Srectran Guygran Meermoves may be convened at any time 
by the President or Council by special notice issued to accessible 
Members at least 14 days proviously to the Mecting, and COnbRISIOE, 
a clear statement of the object of the Meeting and the natur 
of the proposals to be made; and such Meetings shall be convened, 
in like manner, on the written requisition of five members of the 
Society, provided that the subject is, in the opinion of the President 
or Council, within the scope of the powers of a General Meeting 
and not open to grave objection. 

58. Proceedings will be commenced by reading the notice 
convening the Meeting, and its subject will be thereupon discussed 
und dealt with, but no other business transacted. 

59. In other respects the procedure of Ordinary General 
Meetings shall be applicable to Special General Meetings. 

60. Save by special sanction of the Chairman, nothing relative 
to the regulations, management, or pecuniary affairs of the Society 
#hall be discussed at any but Special General Meetings; but the 
President shall have power to suspend all or ony of the Rules 
Tegulating Meetings on grounds of urgency or for other sufficient 
cause, 

61. And it shall be lawful for the President or Council to 
summon a Meeting of selected Members, whether Members of 
Council or not, for the consideration of special matters; but such 
Meeting shall be consultative only. 
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Apnrvensany Meerrso. 


62. In the of the Anniversary Mecting, which shall be 
considered a Special General Meeting, the proceedings of the last 
Anniversary Meeting shall be read and signed; the Report of 
the Council and Anditors read, and ite acceptance moved and 
seconded, and the recommendations considered and dealt with. 
The President's Address, if any, may be delivered before or after 
the Report, as he may prefer. 


Avnrr. 


63. The Accounts shall be audited annually by three Auditors, 
one of whom shall be nominated by the Council and two at o General 
Meeting. If possible, one Auditor shall be selected in each year 
from gentlemen who have discharged the duties on a former occasion. 
The employment of a professional Auditor shall be permissible. 

64. The Report presented by the Auditors shall be read at 
the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting. 


Parens anp PrenicaTions. 


65. The Society shall publish a Quarterly Journal, containing 
Papers, Illustrations, Notes, or Letters on Onental Research, and 
a Summary of the principal news of the quarter relating to the 
objects of the Society. 

66, The Secretary shall be the Editor of the Journal. 

67. The Council shall decide whet papers shall be accepted for 
publication in the Journal, and may determine at what date they 
shall appear. 

68. The Journal shall be sent post-free to each Member of the 
Society entitled to receive it whose subscription 1s not Im arrear, 
and whose address is known. Such Members not receiving their 
Journal can obtain it on application to the Secretary at any time 
within six months of the date of publication. 

69. The Council may present copies of the Journal to learned 
Societies and distinguished persons. 

70. Every Original Communication read before the Society or 
published in its Journal becomes ite property. The Author may, 
however, republish it after an interval of not less than three 
months after its publication by the Society, or earlier by permission 
of the Coungil. 

71, Any number of copies not exceeding twelve of each Paper 
published in the Journal may be presented to the Author, but if 





application be made when the MS. is forwarded to the Secretary, 
the Author may be provided with additional copies provided that 
the total number shall not exoeed fifty; full discretionary power, 
however, is reserved to the Council in regard to such presentations. 

72. Non-members can subscribe to the Journal at the rate of 
thirty shillings a year, if paid in advance to the Secretary. 


Tne Limgaer. 


73. The Library shall be open daily from November to June for 
the use of Members of the Society, between the hours of Eleven 
and Four, except on Saturdays, when it shall close at Two. The 
Library shall not be open on Sundays or Bank Holidays. The 
Council shall have the power to close the rooms on special 
occasions for purposes of cleaning or otherwise. 

74. Every Resident Member shall be at liberty to borrow any 
books from the Library, except such works os may have been 
reserved for use in the Library itself. 

75. For every book so borrowed a receipt shall be signed, by 
the Member borrowing it, on one of the printed forme provided 
for that purpose. 

76. The Librarian may pay from the funds of the Society for 
the carriage of books borrowed or returned by Resident Members. 

77. No member shall borrow at the same time more than five 
volumes. 

78. No book borrowed shall be retained for a longer period 
than one month if the same be applied for in the meantime by 
any other member; nor in any case shall a book be retained for 
a longer period than six months, 

79. The Council may, by special vote, grant on such terms as 
it thinks fit, the loan of MSS., or of the works reserved for use 
In the Library; and may authorize the Secretary to suspend, 
under special circumstances, the operation of Rules 77 and 78. 

80. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same; 
and all or any property shall be considered as lost, and recovery 
of its value be capable of being enforced, which is not returned 
within four months after application for it. 


Commow Szar. 
81. The Common Seal of the Society shall bo an elephant 


surmounted by a howdah, with an inscription below—Soc, Reg. 
As, Britt.” 
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89. The Charter, the Common Seal, and the Deeds of the 
Society shall be kept in an iron box having two different locks; 
the keys of which shall be kept respectively by the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Secretary. 

a3. The Common Seal chall not be affixed to any Deed or 
Writing, except at «a mecting of the Council, and by their 
authority; and such Deed or Writing shall then be sioned by 
the President or Chairman, and by the Secretary, the particulars 
of the same being entered in the Minute-Book. 


MeEpat, 


84. Ata Moeting of the Council of the Society held on the 
ninth day of March, 1597, it was resolved to commemorate the 
sixticth year of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s reign by founding 
a gold medal to be awarded every third year in recognition of 
distinguished services in Oriental research, such services being the 
publication of a book or books in English on Oriental subjects, or 
of an edition of an Oriental text with introduction and notes im 
Enelich, caloulated to promote the objects of the Society. The 
general conditions governing the grant of the medal are given in 
the Trust Deed dated 6th November, 1900, the draft of which was 
approved at a General Meeting dated 8th May, 1900. 


Branco awn AasocraTe Bocreries. 


$5 Societies established in Asia for objects similar to those of 
the Society may be admitted by the Council as Branch Societies 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

86. The following are declared to be such Branch Societies :— 


The Asiatic Socicty of Japan. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Somety. 

The Chinn ranch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Shanghai). 

The Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The Pekin Oriental Society. 

The Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 





us Associate apse nae su Society. 

88. Members of the Asiatic cine OE Dues aed ak we 
and Associate Societies, are entitled to the use of the Library 
under Rules 73 to 80, and to attend meetings of the Society ; and 
(if they ao desire) to become Members, in which case the formalities 
prescribed by Rule 3 are not required. 

89. The Royal Asistie Socicty having been established ex- 
clusively for the promotion of science, arts, and literature, no. 
division or bonus in money shall be made unto or between any 
of its Members. 





29 Albemarle Street. 
April, 1901, 
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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 


OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Daren 11 Avaver, 1524. 


Georac tbe Fourth by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King Defender of the 
Faith To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. 


TWibereas our Right Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn and others of our loving subjects 
have under our Royal Patronage formed themselves into a Society 
for the investigation of subjects connected with and for the 
encouragement of science literature and the arts in relation to 
Asin called “The Royal Asistic Society of Great Britain and 
Ircland” and we have been besought to grant to them and to 
those who shall hereafter become Members of the same Society 
our Royal Charter of Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid 
Now know ye that we being desirous of encouraging « design so 
laudable and salutary have of our especial grace certain knowledge 
and mere motion willed granted and declared And we do by 
these presents for us our heirs and successors will grant and 
declare that our said Right Trusty and Wellbeloved Councillor 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn and such others of our loving 
subjects as have formed themselves into and are now Members 
of the said Soviety and all such other persons as shall hereafter 
become Members of the said Society according to such regulations 
or bye-laws as ehall be hereafter formed or enacted shall by 
virtue of these presents be the Members of and form one body 
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politic and corporate by the name of “ The Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland" by which name they shall have 
perpetual succession and a common seal with full power and 
authority to alter vary break and renew the samo at their 
discretion and by the same name to sue and be sued implead 
and be impleaded and answer ond be answered unto in every 
Court of us our heirs and successors and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase receive possess and enjoy to thom 
and their successors any goods and chattels whatsoever and alse 
be able and capable in the law (notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain) to take purchase possess hold and enjoy to them and 
their successors a Hall or College and any messuages lands tene- 
ments or hereditaments whatsoever the yearly value of which 
including the site of the ssid Hall or College shall not exceed 
in the whole the sum of one thousand pounds computing the 
same respectively at the rack rent which might hove been had 
or gotten for the same respectively at the time of the purchase 
or acquisition thereof and to act in all the concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate for the purposes aforesaid as folly and 
effectually to all intents effects constructions ond purposes 
whatsoever us any other of our liege subjects or any other body 
politic or corporate in our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland not being under any disability might do in their 
respective concerns Hind we do hereby grant our especial 
licence and authority unto all and every person anil persons 
boties politic and corporate (otherwise competent) to grant sell 
alien and convey in mortmain unto and to the use of the said 
Society and their successors any messuages lands tenements or 
hereditaments not exceeding such value as aforesaid Bnd 
our will and pleasure is that our first Commissioner for the time 
being for the affairs of India shall be a Vice Patron of the said 
body politic and corporate Hind we further will grant and 
declare that there shall be a general meeting of the members of the 
sail body politic and corporute to be held from time to time as 
heremafter is mentioned and that there shall always be a council 
to direct and manage the concerns of the said body politic and 
corporate and that the general meetings and the council shall have 
the entire direction and minngement of the same in the manner 
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and subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned But our will 
and pleasure is that at nll general meetings and mectings of the 
council the majority of the members present and having a right to 
vote thereat respectively shall decide upon the matters propounded 
at such meetings the person presiding therein having im case of an 
equality of numbers a second or casting vote Hind we do hereby 
also will grant and declare That the council shall consist of a 
President and not more than twenty-four nor less than five other 
members to be elected out of the members of the said body politic 
and corporate and that the first members of the council exclusive 
of the President chall be elected within six calendar months after 
the date of this our Charter H(nd that the said Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn shall be the first President of the said body politic 
and corporate Fnd we do hereby further will grant and declare 
that it shall be lawful for the members of the said body politic anid 
corporate hereby established to hold eeneral meetings once in the 
year or oft'ner for the purposes hereinafter mentioned (that 1s to 
say) That the general meetings shall choose the President and 
other members of the council That the general meetings shall 
make and establish such bye-laws as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic and 
corporate for the election and aimission of members for the 
management of the estates goods and business of the said body 
politie and corporate and for fixing and determining the manner of 
electing the President and other members of the council as also of 
electing and appointing such offlcers attendants and servants as 
shall be deemed necessary or useful for the said body politic and 
corporate and such bye-laws from time to time shall or may alter 
vary or revoke and shall or may make such new and other bye-lows 
as they shall think most useful ond expedient so that the same be 
not repugnant to these presents or to the lnws or statutes of this 
our Realm and shall or may also enter into any resolution and 
make any regulation respecting any of the affairs and concerns of 
the said body politic and corporate that shall be thought necessary 
or proper ZNO we further will grant and declare that the 
council shall have the sole management of the income and funds 
af the said body politic and corporate and also the entire 
management and superintendance of all the other affairs and 


— 
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concerns thereof and shall or may but not inconsistently with 
or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter or any existing 
bye-law or the laws or statutes of this our Realm do all such 
acts and deeds as shall appear to them mecessary or easential 
to be done for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
and views of the said body politic and corporate And we 
further will grant and declare that the whole property of the 
sail body politic and corporate shall be vested And we do 
hereby vest the same solely und sbsolutely in the Members 
thereof ond that they shall have full power and authority to 
sell alienate charge or otherwise dispose of the same as they 
shall think proper but that no sale mortgage incumbrance or 
other disposition of any messuages lands tenements or heredita- 
ments belonging to the said body politic and corporate shall be 
made except with the approbation and concurrence of a general 
meeting And we lastly declare it to be our Royal will and 
pleasure that no resolution or bye-law shall on any account or 
pretence whatsoever be mode by the said body politic and 
corporate in opposition to the general scope true intent and 
meaning of this our Charter or tho laws or statutes of our Realm 
and thet if any such rule or bye-law shall be made the same 
shall be absolutely null and void to all intents effecta constroe- 
tions and purposes whatsoever In witness whereof we have 
eoused these our letters to be made patent Witness ourself 
at our palace ut Westminster this eleventh day of August in the 
fifth year of our reign. 





Hy Writ of Privy Seal. 


SCOTT. 
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Arr. XIV.—Asoka and the Buddha-relics, By Professor | , f 


T. W. Rays Davins. 


Our oldest authority, the Maha-parinibbana Suttanta, which 
ean be dated approximately in the fifth century s.c.,' states 
that after the cremation of the Buddha's body at Kusinara, 
the fragments that remained were divided into eight portions. 
These eight portions were allotted as follows :— 


1. To Ajatasattu, king of Magadha. 
9. To the Licchavis of Vesali. 

3. To the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

4, To the Bulis of Allakappa. 

5. To the Koliyas of Ramagama. 

6. To the brahmin of Vethadipa. 

7. To the Mallas of Pava. 

8. To the Mallas of Kusinara. 


1 That is substantially, as to not only ideas, but words, There was dotting 
of #5 und crossing of ¢'s afterwards dy -ean snbiceliy vibes they tome Sea 
these documenta rg ag nargpior goat ego ay dinlert arose, At the 
time when the Suttanta was first together out of older material, it was 
oruy: aa eel or mapycdberagie , ond writing was used only for notes, 

pred oaprliandre Penton pre er Bada 
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Drona, the brahmin who made the division, received the 
vessel in which the body had been cremated. And the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana, whose embassy claiming a share 
of the relics only arrived after the division had been made, 
received the ashes of the funeral pyre. 

Of the above, all except the Sakyas and the two brahmins 
based their claim to a share on the fact that they also, like 
the deceased teacher, were Kshatriyas. The brahmin of 
Vethadipa claimed his because he was a brahmin; and the 
Sakyas claimed theirs on the ground of their relationship. 
All ten promised to put up a cairn over their portion, and 
to establish a festival in its honour. 

Of these ten cairns, or stiipas, only one has been 
discovered—that of the Sakyas. The careful excavation of 
Mr. Peppé makes it certain that this stiipa had never been 
opened until he opened it. The inscription on the casket 
states that “ This deposit of the remains of the Exalted One 
is that of the Sakyas, the brethren of the Illustrious One.”’ 
It behoves those who would maintain that it is not, to 
advance some explanation of the facts showing how they 
are consistent with any other theory. We are bound in 
these matters to accept, as a working hypothesis, the most 
reasonable of various possibilities. The hypothesis of forgery 
is in this case simply unthinkable. And we are fairly 
entitled to ask: “If this sttipa and these remains are not 
what they purport to be, then what are they?” As it 
stands the inscription, short as it is, is worded in just the 
manner most consistent with the details piven in the 
Suttanta, And it advances the very same claim (to 
relationship) which the Sakyas alone are stated in the 
Suttanta to have advanced. It does not throw much light 
on the question to attribute these coincidences to mere 
chance, and so far no one has ventured to put forward 
any explanation except the simple one that the stiipa is the 
Sakya tope. 

Though the sceptics —only sceptics, no doubt, because 
they think it is too good to be true—have not been able 
to advance any other explanation, they might have brought 
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forward an objection which has so far escaped notice. It 
is alleged, namely, in quite a number of Indian books, that 
Asoka broke open all the eight stiipas except one, and took 
the relics away. This is a remarkable statement. That the 
great Buddhist emperor should have done this is just as 
unlikely as that his counterpart, Constantine the Great, 
should have rifled, even with the best intentions, the tombs 
most sacred in the eyes of Christians, The legend deserves, 
therefore, investigation, quite apart from its reference to 
the Sakya tope. And in looking further into the matter 
I have come across some curious points which will probably 
be interesting to the readers of this Journal. 

The legend might be given In my own words, filling out 
the older versions of it by details drawn from the later 
ones. We might thus obtain an easy narrative, with 
literary unity and logical sequence. But we should at 
the same time lose all historical accuracy. We should 
only have a new yersion—one that had not been current 
anywhere, at any time, among Buddhists in India. The 
only right method is to adhere strictly to the historical 
sequence, taking each account in order of time, and letting 
it speak for iteelf. 

Now it is curious that there is no mention of the breaking 
open of stiipas in any one of the twenty-nine canonical 
Buddhist writings, though they include documents of all 
ages from the time of the Buddha down to the time of 
Asoka. Nor, with one doubtful exception, is such an 
act referred to in any book which is good evidence for 
the time before Asoka. But in the canonical books 
there is frequent reference to the man who breaks up 
the Order, the schismatic, the sengha-biedako, And in the 
passages in later books, which enlarge on this thesis, we 
find an addition—side by side with the sangha-bhedako 1s 
mentioned the sfapa-hhedato, the man who breaks open the 
stiipas. The oldest of the passages is the exception referred 
to. It is in the Mahavastu, certainly the oldest Buddhist 
Sanskrit text as yet edited, and most probably in its oldest 
portions older than Asoka. Whether this isolated verse 
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belongs to the oldest portions of the work is doubtful. It 
anys (i, 101): 


Sanghaii ca te na bhindanti na ca te stiipa-bhedaka 
Na te Tathagate cittam ditisayanti kathaiicana. 


We find these gentlemen, therefore—the violators of tombs, 
tomb-riflers— first mentioned in a way that may or may 
not, and probably does not, refer to Asoka. In the same 
connection, that is with the schismatics, they are also 
mentioned in the Netti Pakarana, p. 93. The editor 
of this work, Professor Edmond Hardy, dates it about, or 
shortly after, the beginning of our era. And he was the 
first to call attention to the mention in these passages of the 
*tomb-violators’ as a test of age. 

The next passage will ecem more to the point, inasmuch 
as it mentions both Asoka and the Eight Topes. It is in 
the Aséokivadina, a long legend, or historical romance, 
about Asoka and his doings, included in the collection of 
stories called the Divyavadana. ‘These stories are by different 
authors, and of different dates. The particular one in 
question mentions kings of the Sunga dynasty, and cannot 
therefore be much older than the Christian era. The 
passage is printed at p. 380 of Professor Cowell and 
Mr. Neil’s edition. The puragraph is unfortunately very 
corrupt and obscure; but the sense of those clauses most 
important for our present purpose is clear enough. It 
begins, in strange fashion, to say, @ propos of nothing :— 

“Then the King [Asoka], saying, ‘I will distribute the 
relics of the Exalted One,’ marched with an armed force 
in fourfold array, opened the Dron: Stipa put up by 
Ajaitasattu, and took the relics.” 






( 
There must be something wrong here. Ajatasatiu's stiipa 
was at Rajagaha, o few miles from Asoka’s capital. The 
Drona Stipa, the one put up over the vessel, was also quite 
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close by.! Whichever is the one referred to, it was easily 
accessible, and the time given was one of profound peace. 
Asoka’s object in distributing the relics, in the countless, 
sttipas he himself was about to build, 1s represented as being | | 
highly approved of by the leaders of the Buddhist order. 
What, then, was the mighty force to do? 

Then the expression Drona Stiipa is remarkable. What 
is probably meant is a stiipa over the bushel (drona) 
of fragments (from the pyre) supposed to have been 
Ajitasattu’s share. But it is extremely forced to call this 
a Drona Stipa; and Ajatasattu’s stupa is nowhere else 80 
called. Burnouf thinks? this is probably a confusion 
between the name of the measure and the name of the 
brahmin, Drona, who made the division. Thestory goes on: 

“ Having given back the relics, putting them distributively 
in the place [or the places] whence they had been taken, he 
restored the stiipa. He did the same to the second, and so on 
till he had taken the seventh bushel [rena] ;* and restoring 
the stiipas, he then went on to Ramagama.” 


Here again the story-teller must have misunderstood some 
phrase in the tradition (probably in some Prakrit or other) 
which he is reproducing. Asoka did not want to get these 
relics in order to put them back into the place, or places, 
they had come from. He wanted, according to the Divya- 
vadana itself, to put them in his own stupas. We shall see 
below a possible explanation. The story goes on:— 

“Then the king was led down by the Nagas inte their 
abode, and was given to understand that they would pay 
worship [pad] to it [that is, to the stupa or the portion of 
relics] there. As soon as that had been grasped by the king, 
then the king was led up again by the Nigas from their 
abode.” 


See Yuan Thaangz, chap. vii; Beal, ii, 69. 

* Tntroduction, ete., p. 372. | i 

3 Phekfimato is omitted, The disenssion of its moenning, irrelevant to the 
question in hand, is here unnecessary. It is of value for the very important 
history of 4hwsti in India. 
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Their abode, of course, was under the sacred pool at Rama- 
gama, the stiipa being on the land above. After stating 
how Asoka then built 84,000 stiipas (in one day!) and 
distributed the relics among them, the episode closes with 
the statement that this was the reason why his name was 
changed from Candasoka to Dharmasoka. Burnouf adds to 
the confusion with which this part of the story is told 
through translating (throughout) dharmardjikdé by ‘ edicts of 
the law.’ It evidently is an epithet of the stiipas. Can we 
gather from this any hint as to a possible origin of this 
extraordinary legend ? 

There is namely a very ancient traditional statistical state- 
ment—so ancient that it is already found in the Thera Gatha 
(verse 1022) among the verses attributed to Ananda—that 
the number of the sections of the Dhamma (here meaning 
apparently the Four Nikayas) was $4,000, of which 82,000 
were attributed to the master and 2,000 to a disciple. 

Dvasiti Buddhato ganhim dve sahassini bhikkhuto 


Caturasiti sohassani ye "me dhamma pavattino.' 


Could 1t have happened that after the knowledge of the real 
contents of the Asoka Edicts had passed away, and only the 
memory of such edicts having been published remained alive, 
they were supposed to contain or to record the 84,000 
traditional sections of the Dhamma? And then that by 
some confusion, such as that made by Burnouf, between 
epithets applicable equally to sttipas and ‘edicts of the law,’ 
the edicts grew into stiipas? We cannot tell without other 
and earlier documents. But this we know, that the funniest 
mistakes have occurred through the telling in one diglect 
of traditions received in another: and that the oldest form 
of the legend of Asoka’s stiipns is in so late a work that 
such a transformation had had ample time in which to be 
brought gradually about. 

Such a solution of the mystery how this amazing 
proposition could have become matter of belief is confirmed 


' Quoted Sumangala, i, 24 
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by our next authority, the Dipavamsa (vi, 94—vii, 18), which 
says distinctly that the number of Asoka’s buildings was 
determined by the number of the sections of the Dhamma. 
But the legend here is quite different. There is no mention 
of breaking open the eight old stiipas. The 84,000 viharas 
—they are no longer stiipas—are not built in one day; they 
take three years to build. It 1s the dedication festival of 
each of them that tukes place on the same day, and on that 
day Asoka sees them all at once, and the festivals being 
celebrated. at each. This was the form of the story 48 
believed at Anuradhapura in the early part of the fourth 
century A.D. 

The next book, in point of date, which mentions Asoka 
in connection with the eight original stipas is Fa Hian 
(ch. xxiii). The passage runs, in Legge’s translation, a8 
follows :— 

“ When King Asoka came forth into the world he wished 
to destroy the Eight Topes, and to build instead of them 
84,000 topes. After he had thrown down the seven others 
he wished next to destroy this tope (at Ramagama). But 
then the dragon! showed itself, and took the king into his 
paluce. And when he had seen all the things provided for 
offerings, it said to him: ‘If you are able with your 
offerings to exceed these, you can destroy the tope, and take 
it? all away. I will not contend with you.” The king, 
knowing that such offerimgs were not to be had anywhere 
in the world, thereupon returned. 

Afterwards the ground all about became overgrown 
with vegetation; and there was nobody to sweep and 
sprinkle about the tope. But a herd of elephants came 
regularly, which brought water with their trunks to water 
the ground, and various kinds of flowers and incense which 
they presented at the tope.” 


i Chinese-English for Naga. 

a Te" must be hg What he wanted te take away was the relics. Beal 
translates, ‘* Let me take you out,'? a more likely rendering, and ono that 
would harmonize with the Divyavadina legend os given ubove. 
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A group of elephants behaving precisely in this way is 
eculptured on one of the bas-reliefs in the Bharhut Tope 
(plates xv and xxx in Cunningham). 

The pilgrim goes on to say that in recent times a devotes, 
seeing this, had taken possession of the deserted site. 

This will probably represent the tradition at the place 
itself about 400 a.n., or a few years earlier. For Fa Hian 
left Chinn in $99 ap., and when he heard this tale at 
Haimagama it was no doubt already current there. It is 
good evidence of Riimagima having been very early 
deserted. Incidentally, its distance east of the Lumbini 
pillar is given as five yojanas, say thirty-cight miles. 

Only twenty or thirty years later is Buddhaghosa’s version 
of the story in the introduction to the Samanta Pasddika, his 
commentary on the Vinaya, in the portion edited for us by 
Professor Oldenberg.' The story is well told, but we need 
not repeat it, as it reproduces the Dipavamsa version. In 
both versions the story is used merely as an explanation of 
the way in which Asoka’s son, Mahinda, came to enter the 
Order. For it is on seeing the glory of the 84,000 festivals 
that Asoka boasts of his gift. But he is told that the real 
benefactor 1s one who gives his son to the Order; and then 
he, too, has both his son and his daughter initiated. All 
this is said to have happened after the ninth year of Asoka’s 
reign had expired. We see there is nothing at all in this 
version about the original eight stlipas, or rather seven of 
them, having been broken open. 

But Buddhaghosa has another account in the Sumangala 
Vilasini, a little later than the last, and in that he introduces 
an entirely new factor. Here it is not Asoka, but Ajatasattu 
who gets the relics out of all the eight stiipas (exeept that 
at Ramagama, which is protected by the Niigas). This he 
does (twenty years after the Buddhn’s death, according to 
Bigandet, ii, 97) on the advice of Maha-kassapa, who was 
afraid—it is not stated why—for their safety. The king 
agreea to build a shrine for them, but says it is not his 


* Oldenberg's Vinaya, iti, 34 fol. 
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business to get relies. The thera then brings them all, 
and the king buries them in a wonderful subterranean 
chamber. In the construction of this underground shrine 
Sakka, the king of the gods, or rather Vissakamma, on his 
order, assists. And it is there that Asoka, after breaking 
into all the seven stipas in vain (the Nagas protecting the 
eighth), finds the relics.! These he takes, and restoring 
the place where he had found them, establishes them in his 
own 84,000, not stipas, but vibaras. It 1s incidentally 
mentioned that Rajagaha is 25 yojanas, say 190 miles, 
from Kusinara.* 

The text of this part of the Sumangala has not yet been 
published. It will appear in the forthcoming edition for 
the Pali Text Society; and meanwhile an English version 
of a very late Burmese adaptation of the Pali can be 
consulted in Bigandet, ii, 131 foll, The legend is here very 
well and clearly told, and suggests possible explanations of 
several of the obscurities and inconsistencies in the oldest 
version in the Divyavadina. : 

The Mahavamsa (chap. v), which is again a very little 
later, gives the episode of the 84,000 viharas on the same 
lines as the Dipavamesa, omitting all reference to the 
breaking open of the stiipas. But it agrees with the 
Divyavadana in stating (p. 39 of Turnour’s edition) 
that this building of the $4,000 viharas was the renson 
why the king’s name was changed from Asoka* to 
Dhammasoka. 

The form of the legend, as thus given in almost identical 
terms by the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, is no doubt 
derived by both from the older Mahavamsa, in Simhalese, 
then handed down in the Maha Vihara at Anuridhapura, 
and now lost. 

About the same age (412-454 a.p.) is the Chinese work 


| Ts it possible that this idea can lie behind the enigmatic expressions given 
above, p. 401, from the Divyavadana . 
_ This harmonizes with the distances given in the Jataka, See my ‘+ Buddhist 
Birth Storias,"" p. 87. . 
3 So the text. We ought perhaps to read Candiisuka, 
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which Mr. Beal translated in vol. xix of the “Sacred Books 
of the East,” and which he culls a translation of Advaghosa’s 
Buddha-Carita. Were this so, it would be of the first 
importance for our point. But it is nothing of the kind. 
There are resemblances, just as there would be if two 
Christian poets had, in different times and countries, turned 
the Gospels Into rhyme with poetical embellishments. There 
are still closer resemblances, as if a later poet had borrowed 
phrases and figures from a previous writer. But there are 
greater differences. Taking the first chapter as a specimen, 
the Chinese has 126, the Sanskrit 94 verses. Of these, 
only about 40 express the same thought, and this is often 
merely a thought similar because derived from the same old 
tradition. More than half the verses in the Sanskrit have 
no corresponding verse in the Chinese, More than two- 
thirds of the verses in the Chinese have no corresponding 
verse in the Sanskrit. And even when the verses do, in the 
main, correspond, there are constant differences in the 
details and.in the wording, It is uneritical, even ubsurd, 
to call this a translation, 

The blunder of dating the Lalita Vistara in the first 
century on the ground of a ‘translation’ into Chinese of 
that date, resta on wo similar misleading use of the word. 
We know of no such translation in the exact and critical 
sense. ‘Twenty years ago (Hibbert Lectures, 198 foll.) 
I called attention to this, But Foucaux’s conclusion is still 
sometimes repeated as though it were valid. We must seek 
for the date of the Lalita Vistara on other and better 
grounds. Beal's so-called Dhammapada is also a quite 
different and much later work than the canonical book of 
which he calla it a version. See the detailed comparative 
tables thid., p. 202. Mr, Rockhill, “ Life of Buddha,” 
p. 222, says that Beal’s Chinese text “could not have been 
made from the same original ” as the Tibetan version of the 
Buddha-Carita, 

It was necessary to point this out as the Chineso book has 
two verses, of interest in the present discussion, which are 
not in the Sanskrit. If Beal were right we should have 
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to ascribe them to Asvaghosa.! As it is we are in complete 
ignorance of the real name and author and date of the 
original of Beal’s Chinese book. We must, therefore, take 
the opinions expressed in the verses referred to as being 
good evidence only for the date of the Chinese book itself, 
only noting the fact that they are taken from some Sanskrit 
work of unknown date. The verses run, in Beal’s words :— 


“Opening the dagabas raised by those seven kings to 
take the Sariras thence, he spread them everywhere, and 
raised in one day $4,000 towers. (2,297.) 

“Only with regard to the eighth pagoda in Ramagrama, 
which the Naga spirit protected, the king was unable to 
obtain those relics.” (2,298.) 

We see from Yuan Thsang’s Travels, Book vi (Beal, 
ii, 26), that this curious story still survived in the seventh 
century of our era. It is interesting to notice how the 
legend had, by that time, become rounded off and filled in, 
Thsang naturally has nothing of the second Ajatasattu 
episode. He was never in Ceylon, and we have no evidence 
that this part of the legend was ever current in North India. 
But he also drops the absurd detail of the 54,000 stupas 
built in one day ; and he fills out the Naga episode, making 
a very pretty story of it, turning the Niga, when he comes 
out to talk to the king, into a brahmin, and giving much 
fuller details of the conversation. He mentions also the 
interesting fact that in his time there was an inscription 
at the spot ‘‘to the above effect.”’ 

Finally, when we come to the Tibetan texts, which are 
considerably later,* we find an altogether unexpected state 
of things. We have long abstracts of the account, in the 
Dulva, of the death and cremation of the Buddha and 
of the distribution of his relics, from two echolars whose 
work can be thoroughly relied on, Csoma Kordsi* and 


i There ore sit Advaghosis mentioned in Chines works quoted by 
Mr. Suxuki in his translation of the ‘Awakening of Faith,” p. 7- 

2 Abont $50 a.p.: see Rockhill, pp. 215 and 22:3. 

2 4 Asintic Researches,” xx, 309-317, 
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W. W. Rockhill’ According to both these authorities 
the Tibetan works follow very closely, not any Sanskrit 
work known to us, but the Maha-parinibbana Suttanta. 
Where they deviate from it, it is usually by way of addition ; 
and of addition, oddly enough, again not from any Sanskrit 
work, but on the lines of the Sumangala Vilasini. 

However we try to explain this it is equally puzzling. 
Could they possibly, in Tibet, and at that time (in the ninth 
century 4..), have had Pali books, and have understood 
them? In discussing another point, Mr. Rockhill (p. ix) 
thinks that the Tibetan author had access to Pali documents. 
M. Léon Feer has a similar remark (“ Annales,” vol. vy, 
pp- xi, 133), and talks at pp. 133, 139, 143, 221, 224, 
229, 408, 414 of a Tibetan text as though it were a trans- 
lation from o Pali one. And the translations he gives, In 
support of his proposition, certainly, for the most part, 
show that the texts are the same.? Strange as it may seem, 
therefore, it is by no means impossible that in our case 
also the Tibetan depends on a Pali original, or originals, 
We have at least good authority for a similar conclusion 
as to other Tibetan writings. And we now know, thanks 
to Professor Bendall, that a similar conclusion would be 
possible in Nepal.* 

Ti, on the other hand, our Tibetan texts are based on 
Sanskrit originals, the difficulty arises whence, at that date, 
could the ‘Tibetans have procured Sanskrit books adhering 
so closely to the ancient standpoint. 

Rockhill has not even a word about Asoka; Csoma Kériai 
has only o line, added like a note, at the end of the whole 


narrative, and saying :— 


* © Life of Buddha," pp. 122-148, and especially 141-148, 

* M. Léon Feer has not been able always to give volume and He 
onginuls of these Tibetan texta, often becanse they had not | edited’ it ee 
be useful, therefore, to point out that his 

page 140 = Anguttare, 6. 108, 
» 222 = Ang. 4, ong Tat. 6. 14. 
231 => Ang. 4. 65 (which pives better readings! nf 
, 293 = Divy. 193, Iv. te” Teeny eee te 


7 J.R.A.S., 1890, p. 429. 
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“The King Mya-nan-met (Asoka), residing at Pataliputta, 
has much increased the number of Chaityas of the seven 
kinds.” ! 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn from our 
little enquiry ? 

1. That the breaking open of stiipas is not mentioned at 
all in the most ancient Buddhist literature. 

2 That Asoka’s doing so is first mentioned in a passage 
long after his time. This passage is also so curt, self- 
contradictory, and enigmatic, that we probably have to 
suppose a confusion arising from difference of dialect. It is 
of little or no value as evidence that Asoka did actually break 
open seven of the eight ancient topes. 

@ The number of the stipas he is supposed to have built 
—84,000—is derived from the traditional number (which is 
about correct) of the number of sections in the Four Nikiyas, 
that is, in Buddhist phraseology, in the Dhamma. This 
suggests a possible origin of the whole of the legend. 

4. In any case the eighth, that at Ramagama, was 
untouched. The site of it can be determined within a few 
miles, as we know, from the passages quoted above, its 
distance from Rajagaha on the one hand and the Lumbini 
pillar on the other; and we have, besides, the details as to 
distance given by the Chinese pilgrims. There was un 
inscription there, presumably put up by Asoka’s orders. It 
will be most interesting to see if it lends support to, or could 
have given rise to, the legend. 

5. The greatest cireumspection must be used in dating 
any Indian work by the date of an alleged translation into 
Chinese. Even when u Chinese book is said to have the 
same title, and even similar chapter-titles, as a Sanekrit or 
Pali one, it does not follow it is really the same. 

6. The Indian pandits who assisted in the ninth century 
in the translation of Indian books into Tibetan knew not 
only classical Sanskrit as well as Buddhist Sanskrit, but aleo 
Pali. It would be a great service if Tibetan scholars would 


i + Asiatic Heseurches,* xx, 317- 
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ascertain exactly which Pali MSS. they had. They certainly 
had the Paritta; and certain Suttantas from, if not the whole 
of, the Digha; and certain Suttas from, if not the whole of, 
the Anguttara and the Samyutta. These books must have 
been handed down all the time in India; for we know 
enough of the journey of the emissaries from Tibet to be 
certain they did not go to Ceylon. 


But we must stop. We are here brought face to face 
with some of the most debated of those larger questions on 
the solution of which the solution of the problem of the 
history of Indian thonght and literature must ultimately 
depend. We can only hope in an enquiry like the present 
to lay one or two very unpolished stones on the foundation 
of the Dhamma Pasada of history, in which the scholars of 
a future generation will, we hope, have the good fortune 
to dwell. 
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Arr. XV.—Account of a rare manuscript History of Isfahan, 
presented fo the Royal Asiatic Society on May 19, 1827, 
by Sir John Malcolm, and now described by Enwarp G. 
Browse, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Awonesr the Persian manuscripts belonging to the Royal 
Asiatic Society is one, now numbered 150 (not described 
in Morley’s Catalogue), which contains a very interesting 
monograph on the city of Isfahan. As these local histories 
are often of very great importance in supplementing the 
large general histories, with the contents of which we are 
gradually becoming acquainted, I waa desirous of reading 
it through, which, thanks to the laudable generosity of our 
Society in lending its manuscripts to private individuals, 
I was enabled to do. Of the notes which I made during 
its perusal this article is the outcome. 

The manuscript in question comprises 53 written leaves 
(165 pages)’ of 209 x 185 centimetres, each containing 
17 lines of clear, good nasta‘lig, with rubrications. On the 
fly-leaf at the beginning the title is given in Persian as 
ote! le! ra “0, but the word iJis>| has been crossed 
out. In an English pencil-note on the same page it is 
correctly described as “ Ta'rikh-i-Isfahin, by Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-‘Alawi.” It was presented to the Society 
by Sir John Malcolm on May 19, 1827. The colophon at 
the end gives the scribe’s name as Ahmad of Ardistén, and 
states that the transcription was finished in the Mosque 
of Amir Ibrahim Shah in Isfahan, on Rajab 5, a.m. 854 
(September 22, a.p. 1479). 


} In the numbering of the leaves one leaf has been accidentally omitted ofter 
£.9. This, to avoid altering all the subsequent numbers, is now marked f. 9". 
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The work is based on an Arabic original composed in 
AH. 421 (ap. 1030; cf. f. 114, L 8) by Mufaddal b. Sa‘d 
b. al-Husayn al-Mafarrakhi, and entitled Risdlatu Mahdsini 
fsfahan, Our Persian version (which is evidently much 
more than a mere translation, since it contains a good deal 
of matter which, for chronological reasons, cannot have 
existed in the Arabic original) was made by Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. Abu’r-Ridé al-Husayni al-Alawt about the 
year a.H. 729 (= a.p. 1329; see £. 27a, 1. 6, and cf. £. 16), 
L. 4, where a gasida composed in a.n. 724 by Sa‘du’d-Din 
Sa‘id of Herat is cited), and seems to have no special title, 
being simply called (. 754, L 14, and £. 82a, 1 10) 
“ Translation of ‘the Beauties of Isfahin,’” or, in the fuller 
form occurring in the former passage :— 


FAN) opty lie $3 1445, leicl ies te 
wo! ely» 
It is dedicated (f. 4a) to the Wazir Amir Muhammad, son 


of the great Minister Rashidu’d-Din F adlu’ll4h (author of 
the Jdémi‘w’!-Taidriks), who is described as-— 


ert aed) do tys oS ills seul! wero lall wl... 
‘ dace, Shand! Casa y oe alel doalS aL] tel rau) gee 


It is divided into eight chapters (called A°, dhikr), which 
are preceded by a Preface and followed by an Appendix 
(us, diay?). Although the book contains a great deal of 
interesting and valuable information, its irrangement leaves 
much to be desired, and practically defies analysis. I shall 
therefore simply give an abstract of its contents, page by 
page and chapter by chapter, citing more fully passages 
which appear to me of any special interest, and indicating 
throughout, in parentheses, the pages of the manuscript on 
which each topie of importance is mentioned. The fact that 
Tam dealing with a single manuscript will obli 
obscure words, names, and phrases as | find them, save when 
I possess some special means of controlling them. 


ge me to give 
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ABSTRACT. 


Doxology (4. Lé—2a), in whieh are cited, without 
acknowledgement, two well-known verses of Sa‘di. The 
translator, Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abu'r-Rida al-Husayni, 
then proceeds to speak of himself and the circumstances 
which led him to undertake this work. [Af this potnt occurs 
one of several serious dislocations which already existed in the 
original from ichich this manuseript waa copied, and for the 
continuation of the preface we have to pass from the penultimate 
line of f. 2a fo f. 104, 7.10.) In brief, the translator relates 
how, seeing no hope of being happy or successful in his own 
home, he resolved to go elsewhere, being incited to take 
this step by the Hatifi’'l-Ghay (“Voice from the Unseon 
World”), which is the usual deus ex machind of Persian 
suthors, and which, in orthodox fashion, overwhelms him 
with poetical quotations, such as :— 


Fahy Lsstel ae OS et ts lp 
anicd— 
* Mines a Feet ——at lg as "ad Jy mest payed “cs du 
Accordingly (i. lla), on the morrow at duwn he gathered 
together the humble possessions of the poor student and set 
out on his travels, and some days later reached Isfahan, by 
way of Kashan :-— 

* ls rahe eit 3 td Fa | et 
E cthal wletol) nS ily Io 


Friendless and poor, he took up his abode in one of the 
colleges of that city -— 


Tey sans sat le 8 td cape 9 le Lats 
eh pee Ul “Ct sees LEI 


: wl 2 Pideted jhe; sli jy ey ae ee ee ee — | ice 
jm.a.8. 1901, 28 
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After resting for a while, he sets out to explore the town, 
which he finds incomparably superior to all that he has 
heard or read of it (f. 114), as it is written in the Qur'an: 
i: &, 9 dead Fab, Then by chance he picks up a copy 
of the Risdlatu Mahdsini Isfahdn composed by Mufaddal b. 
Sa‘d b. al-Husayn al-M&farrikhi in a.w. 421 (a.p. 1080). 
Strack by the interest of its matter und the charm of its 
style, he translates it into Persian, adding to it notices of 
his own contemporaries and other fresh matter, dividing 
it into eight chapters (called $2), according to the number 
of the bearers of God's Throne and of the Gates of Paradise, 
and dedicating his work | another dislocation : continuation on 
ff. 35a] to the Wazir Amir Muhammad, son of the great 
Minister Rashidu'd- Din Fadlu'llah, in whose honowr ha 


inserts a gasida of some two dozen boyts, beginning :— 
boty onl atte yj fo us 

° analy eivey a wt Pe he Sa ne 

To this are prefixed four /ayls in a different rhyme, 


heginning :— 


Co etah eckis: ae Say oe Sem ehe ft 
ual, —— ye yp! rat 5) ae) iil 


“steel lal clailos Jle als 
The Preface concludes with apologies on the part of the 


translator for any imperfections and errors which may be 
detected in his work. : 


Chapter I (ff 5a—Ga), 


oltall, | A eT 1., . cp eal ea Le ait} aie 
ghetnel 5 O55 Gls Sete, =e Gkst ide 


After a florid and high-flown eulogy of Isfahan, which is 
described as a veritable earthly paradise, situated in the 
very centre of the Fourth Clime (which is the noblest of 





“the ant: and, thanks to its equable and charming | 
free from the defects of other Persian districts and ‘touna— 
the mariatere of Tubaristan, the dryness of Quhistan, the 
eold of Khwarazm, and the heat of Makran, —the translator 


praises it in these verses (f. 6a) :— 
‘al Le Chl 30 
CLES S$ gill iT nee 
* led gy pf yd get La ge 
Fale ube & Usa EI te ot 
and cites the following verses by Fakhru’d-Din ‘Iraqi 
(d. a.n. 686 or G88) :— 
© Set paid poe jlees =: Se eee 
Zl aye? 








I 


SNS ST pe alo ge EES 


Another page of florid but ingenious eulogy, interspersed 
with veraes, ensues, till (f. 72) we reach this couplet :— 


tie fakes yey cau ele CRS) | 
‘ Naas 2) 9 icemityy dete a yee 
which is followed by an extract from Khagani’s Tuhfutn’l- 
‘Trdgquyn, beginning :— 
Nagy colt don sp “Glo pS pe rey ee 
and by the subjoined verses :— ; 
; Pen roe th eg, 231552, 3T sl 
ge yer | We ey shy! CS LG 
| é pao ly LG aT joy) nee 
‘rad YS fa rie GLE pee 


A saying of ‘Ali's is next cited (f. 75), on the authority of 
‘Hasan b, Khwansar, to the effect that “in the water of 
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Zinda-rid is a remedy for every ailment.” When ‘Adudu’d- 
Dawla (the Buwayhid, a.n. 949-982) went to Isfahan to 
visit his father Ruknu'd-Dawla, he came in great pomp, 
provided with every conceivable luxury and delicacy. One 
day while encamped there he called for a cup of water, 
and was offered water from the Euphrates, which had been 
brought expressly for his use, but he poured it away, saying, 
“Tt is not right to drink the water of Euphrates when the 
water of Zinda-rid is available.” When, on the other hand, 
Muwattag was recalled from Isfahan to Baghdad he supplied 
himeelf for the journey with water from the Zinda-rid, which 
he would drink, reciting the following verses :-— 


Spe pe Yuet a Se ee, ly a aa 
epee | doce La iste | Cathe Ss nalT S515 ests 
gr) belew Si Tye Saige ls cetyl Grae TIS) 
* ghole pled ply iho “Letline SL oly ab 
etal, Callao dee “os EN Af “oe GE saler 
het ee oe ee be UNL gost Oe Cle 
After another piece of ornate description come the following 
verses (f. 84) :— 

Mees se benloe, hes a yaya 
 hyges pxt oo aS “aS 2 Na 5 abs! as 2h 
and five couplets from Khiéqini’s Twhfitu'l - “Irdqayn, 

beginning :— 
al embed Gat “eel ose tf af ey 
These are followed by Arabic verses in praise of the Zinda- 


rid by al-Mutatabbib al-Isfahani, Say vid Abu'l-Husayn ‘Ali 
tl-Husavni, and Abu’l-Qasim b, al-"Ala. 


' MS, pe. 


7 MB. Wee. 
'MSs. ia, 
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Chapters LT and LET (if. 9-186). 


The second chapter professes to contain the detailed 
description of Isfahan and its auburbs, gardens, and 
pleasure-grounds, amongst which the preference is accorded 
to Jayy, which the poet Abi ‘Nmir al-Jarwa’dni praises in 
the following Arabic verses -— 


Shes Bldg tile teil yo Fy Ee ON UN 


pees Pete wet flee ede te eee 
Spd pee Lage yt Ts pH et) Soe UL ae 


ioe. al. f+ bE ay é = = - ah 


Jayy was chosen, in pre-Muhammadan days, on account of 
its dry soil and pure air, as the site of «a great library, 
wherein were stored up the ancient books of the Persians, 
written on bireh-bark (j =); which is less liable to 
decay than any other similar substance (f. 94).2 According 
to Hamza of Isfahaén, this city was built for Alexander 
the Great by an architect from Jayy, after whom it was 
called. According to other accounts it was built before 
the time of Jamshid, destroyed by Afrasiyab the Turk, 
partly restored by (Queen Khumani (Humiay), the daughter 
of Bahman, son of Isfandiyér, and left untouched by 
Alexander (f. 9%). Thus it remained until Pirdz, the son 
of Yazdigird the Sésdnian (A.D. 459-484), ordered Adhar- 
Shipir, the son of Ndhar-manan, the pahlardn of the village 
of Muriatin in the district of MArbin to repair the walls of 
Javy, which was done by Farrikh, son of Bakhtiyar, an 
ancestor of the author of the Risdlatw Mahesini Isfahan, 
170 years before the time of Islam. One of its gates, 
opposite the market-square (jh ite pis was named 
the Gate of Jur; another, the Gate of the Moon (or perhaps 
“of Media,” Wai), otherwise called the Gate of Iafinh; 
a third, the Gate of Tir (“the Arrow,” or “ Mercury"); 

i ‘The honding af chap, iii is omitted, and I um not certain where the division 


4 
between it and aha. ii should come. 
= Cf. Sachan’s translation of al-Birdni"s Chrovelogy of tncient Nafioi«, p. 28. 
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and a fourth, the Gate of Jus, commonly called “the Jews’ 
Gate” (| \oye> 53149). Hard by this last he built a village 
called Adhar-shaépiran, wherein he constructed a palace with 
a garden and fire-temple, to which last he bequeathed the 
revenues of the village. One of the peculiarities of this city 
was that when the sun reached the first degree of Capricorn 
it shone as it rose straight through the Gate of Jur, and as 
it set throurh the Jews’ Gate, while on entering the first 
degree of Cancer it shone as it rose through the Gate [of 
Mah or Isfish], and as it set through the Gate of Tir. The 
width of the foundations and walls was sixty large bricks, 
and over one of the gates (f. 9*4) was an inscription stating 
that the sum expended on feeding the artisans and labourers 
engaged in the construction of the wall amounted, ere it was 
completed, to six hundred thousand dirhams. This passage, 
which may be of some interest because of the alleged 
(? Pahlavi) inscription, runs thus 


erty Op (EOF) aodys lad Neyo AF oil aayl Gletine 
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Hard by the Gate of Jir was a market called Basdy-i- 
Jérin, whither, at the season of the New Year (Le. the 
Vernal Equinox), the people of Isfahan, rich ond poor, 
high and low, men, women, and children, used to repair, 
remaining encamped there for two or three months for the 
great fair and general festivities which were held at the 
Naw-riz. Fanni-Khusraw ‘Imédu'd-Daowla the Buwayhid, 
who was familiar with this Bdsdr-j-Jiiriy from his childhood, 
instituted a similar fair at Shiraz in a place called (f. 10«) 
Aswagu'l-Amir, which, as admitted by one of the notables of 
Isfahén named Malik Qiz, eclipsed its prototype, | 

The descendants of Nawshajan b. Tshig b. "Abdo'l-Masih 
relate of their ancestor that he migrated from Asia Minor 
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(Rim) to Isfahan (f. 10 b) ; and Hamza of Isfahan relates in 
his history of that city (seme! _#:$) that Piruxz, son of 
Yazdigird the Gtcanian (A.p. 459-484), wrote to one of the 
Kings of Rim requesting him to send him a skilful Greek 
physician, whom, on his arrival in Persia, Piruz consulted 
as to which of the cities of that country was the most 
suitable for the royal residence. [Another dislocation : 
continuation om f. 26, 4. 2.] The physician, after due 
investigation, reported: in favour of Isfahan, whereof the 
climate “‘would give life to the Messiah, duration to life, 
and eternity to duration,” and Piriz accordingly ordered 
Shapuran the son of Adharmanén (f. Sa), pahdavan of 
Isfahan, and Farrikh the son of Bakhtiyar, an ancestor 
of the author (not of the translator: ef. £ 9*a, IL 4, 5), 
to repair the walls of the suburb of Jayy, intending to 
migrate thither; an -ntention which was frustrated by his 
captivity and death in the land of the Haydfsl« or Huns. 
His son Qubad (a.p. 488-531) addressed a similar enquiry 
to a Greek physician, who also recommended Isfahan as the 
healthiest and most charming city in Persia. Al-Mansur, 
the second ‘Abbasid Caliph, likewise consulted his physicians 
in 4.H. 150 (a.p. 767) as to the site of his new capital, and 
they too advised (f 40) a site on the banks of the Zinda-rud, 
though Isfahan, through which this fine river still flows, 
was at that time reduced to a group of ruined and scattered 
villages. The governor of Isfahin, Ayyub b. “iyad, was 
accordingly ordered to repair and fortify the city, but ere 
it was finished the Caliph abandoned his intention of making 
it his capital. 

Abdi Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr, a notable of Isfahan, 
was once at the Caliph’s court in Baghdad, when a discussion 
arose as to who possessec the most delectable residence. 
[Here comes another dislocation in the MS,, and we return 
fo f, 124, 4 1.] To the astonishment of all the courtiers 
he claimed for his own house at Isfahan this distinction, 
maintaining that the Fourth Clime was the noblest of the 
Seven Climes; that Isfahan was the centre of this Clime, 
and superior in its natural attractions to any other city ; 
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that in Isfahin the quarter of Garwa’an (_.)'! 4 ; Of the 
nishes all on f. 9a, 1. 13) was the most charming; and 
that in this quarter his house was the best. In this quarter, 
says the author (and some former reader of the MS. has added 
his testimony by writing in the margin a> a3 NGL 3), 
the earth is so good, firm, and tenacious, that a well for 
drinking-water, an ice-house, ond a cess-pool may be dug 
in close juxtaposition without any fear of danger from con- 
tamination, while (f. 124) the palaces built of this clay 
combined with bricks and mortar have hardly suffered at 
all from the depredations of time, even when no one has 
exerted himself to repair them. 

Al-Buhtori relates that ‘Abdu’l-‘A giz al-"Tjli was once in 
one of the villages of Isfahan, when his eyes fell on a mound 
ot earth like a tumulus. Thinking that it might mark the 
site of a treasure, he ordered Ahmad Bundar al-Azdi to 
excavate it. When, by the help of some labourers, this was 
done, a deep, square subterranean chamber was disclosed, 
which, the others being afraid, was entered by Ahmad 
b. Salm. When he emerged, he told ‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz that he 
had seen a most wonderful thing, to wit, the corpse of a man 
with a glossy black beard, clad in his night-dress and covered 
with a quilt, lying on a bed, on the pillow of which were 
placed a sheathed sword and a pair of slippers. «Abdu'l- 
‘Aziz entered the tomb and found the body lying there as 
described (f. 13), but when he touched it with his stick it 
fell into dust, as did the objects surrounding it, In the 
tumulus they found a hoard of gold, which, when refined and 
coined in the mint, produced » thousand dindrs. Above the 
corpse's head was a stone tablet bearing an inscription which 
indicated that the body had lain thus for over 200 years, 
“which,” as ‘Abdu’l-"Agiz remarked, “was a proof of the 
extraordinary virtues of the soil”? 

“ But what need,” exclaims the author, “ of histories and 
narratives of the Past, when in Our own times its virtues 
are 80 manifest ? According to him, sick and ailing 
people from all parts of the country are cured by the 
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health-giving climate of Tsfuhdn, till their * bodies show 
through their skins fresh and delicate us the kernel of an 
almond, especially in these day,” when their wants are 
cared for by “ the greatest of the Sayyids of ‘Iraq . - + + 
the Glory of Wazirs (Ff. 154) . . - - Taju'd - Din 
Nidhamu’l-Islim wa'l-Muslimin Mahmad b. Ahmad,” to the 
description of whose charming garden (attached, apparently, 
to some hospital or alms-house for the entertainment of 
strangers and the poor) nearly a page of florid writing 
is devoted. 

Quite abruptly (i 184, 1 15), possibly after another 
dislocation in the original text, the author now passes to the 
description of the following localities — 

Givikart and Nigada (224 » 25.9.5), each of which is 
dederibed as “‘a paradise open to Isfahan,” and os incom- 
parable in beauty. 

Kiwhk-i-Mughira (f. 14a), the gardens of which are 
described in another burst of rhetoric. 

Gunludh-i-Mihrarat (—4)\2 suck ), similarly described. 

Raghat-i-Chahargana (“ The Fourfold Gardens”), situated 
near the city gates at a distance of about 1,000 jarils, 
similarly deseribed. 

Ragh-i-Faldsdn (i, 144, ee’ rae ), in praise of which are 
cited the following pretty Arabic verses by as-Sinawbari :— 


acl cols 151 opel Sac ( Se S sane! Sr lot 55 
eh Lage pe aad od “SN BERIT acme geal § 
Bagh-i-Ahmad Siydh, the praises of which are illustrated 
hy some verses from Khagéni. 
Biigh-i-Bakr (f. laa), concerning which some more Arabic 


verses of as-Sinawbari are cited. Cursory mention is also 
made (f. 154) of various castles near the city, the Qasr-i- 
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Fargad, near the gate; the Qasr-i-Hdria, at Dimartiyan!-j- 
Haft Dur; the Qasr-i-Khudayb, hard by the Bridge of 
Husayn ; the Qesr-i-' Adaweys (Argdc), on the banks of the 
Zinda-rid ; the Quasr-i-KéAdn, in Marbin; and the Qasr-i- 
Sankhar (? ele, =, or =) in Tihrin ( y) ee). Some 
Arabie verses (author not named) are quoted, and then the 
following fine gasida by Sa‘du’d-Din Sa‘id-i-Hirayi -— 
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This gasida, adds the author (f. 164), was composed in 
AH. 724 (a.p. 1324), at o time when there was war between 
the Kings of Fars, Malik Shamsu'd-Din and Malik Tzzu’d- 
Din, the sons of Shaykhu'l-‘Arab wa'l-‘Ajam Jamalu'd- 
Din Tbréhim Maliku'l-Ielim, on the ono hand, and that 
“Blower of the Family of Séid” (s-\. ct tel), 
Nidhamu’d-Din Qiwdmu’l-Islim, Here follow two Arabie 
qusides in praise of this family and of Isfahan (ff. 164-174), 
the first anonymous, the second by Mufaddal b, Sa‘d al- 
Mafarrikhi, the author of the Arabic original on which 
this book is based. Thon follow two more Arabic qasivias 
by Abu Dulaf [b.] ‘Isi b, Ma‘gil,' the first, composed 
when the Caliph al-Ma’min recalled him in anger from 
Isfuhin and sent him to Syria and Egypt, beginning :— 
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“ ‘Phen follow (f. 18a) four rather fine Arabic verses, composed 


‘by that great patron of learning and postry the Sahib Kéfi'l- 
Kufét Abu’l-Qésim Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad on the occasion of his 
conquest of Jurjan and invasion of Tubaristin, which run as 
follows -— 

€ nS oe etl ee tel lu 
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‘These verses are followed immediately by seven others, 
‘addressed by the above-mentioned Sahib Ismatil b. ‘Abbad 
to Abu'l-tAlé Sarvi. Next comes (1. 18h) a brief eulogy on 
the Séhib, who was, it is stated, one of the three men whose 
greatness and learning were envied by ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid, the othera being Abu’l-Qasim al-Fadl b, Sahl 
and the Qédi Abu’'l-Qasim Ja‘far al-Yazdi, on account of 
whom he had many disputes with his brother Mu'ayyidu'd- 
Dawla. 


Chapter TV (it. 19a—s7 a). 


One day a number of nobles and notables who were in 
attendance on the Sahib-i-Shahid Sado’d-Din Muhammad 


1 Seen. Lon p. 422 avpre. The tirst, seoonil, oe last of these four couplets ure 
given in Yoiyit, vol. fi, pp. TLE, 40% sans with aly for the unintelligible —s. 
The MS. reads gag for eset in 1. 2: stat for ft in |. 7; amd eye for 
—— egagain 1. 8. Por oly! Y. has rue 
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Séhib-Diwan-i-Sdwaji were praising Ruknu’d-Din Mas‘id 
sa‘id, the father of ‘Adudu’l-Islim Ruknu’sh - Shari‘at. 
Suddenly the Sihib-Diwin broke in with this verse —— 

“ What need of the moonlight has the Night of Epiphany?” 


His meaning was that the praises of this illustrious man and 
his family had been so well sung hy the great poet Kamalu'd- 
Din Isma‘il of Isfahan that there was no need for anyone 
else to expatiate upon them, At the age of 25 Ruknu'd- 
Din already held the highest ecclesiastical and civil offices. 
His father (f. 194), Sharafu'd-Din Jalilu’l-Islam, said .of 
him, in the testamentary counsels which he addressed to his 
brother, Khwaja Abu’l-‘Alé ‘Im4du'l-Islam Sadru’sh-Shari‘a 
Roknu'd-Din :— 


a dae | eg Sin Lie Vdeend Lue 
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“Like the Rose, in a little tine he sprang wp, became a rose- 
Aud, blossomed ened faeted?* 


Here follows (if. 196-200) » gasida in praise of ‘Tsfahén by 
the translator, beginning :— 
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This is followed by four Arabic verses on the same topic 
by Abn'l-Qésim b. Abu'l-‘Ala (£. 20) 4), nod SEVEN More from 
a gesida of Abu Sa‘id ar-Rustami, beginning — 
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Next follow praises of the people of Isfahan, to whom is 
applied the verse :— 


if EY * » = i r 
; "has sv rool a) slee 


This is succeeded (f. 2la) by an account of the Gav-Khwani 
swamp, of which the extent is given as 18 parasangs by 2, 
where the waters of the Zinda-rid are absorbed, incressins, 
by a process of percolation and diffusion, the fertility of the 
country towards Kirman for o distance of 50 parasangs. 
Whenever news comes to Kirman that the Gav-Khwani 
marsh is full to overflowing, the people of that city hold 
such high festival us they do at the Feast of the Naw-raz, 
knowing that there is a year of abundance before them, and 
at such times they make the most of the opportunity to 
increase their stock of beasts, fowls, eges, fish, vegetubles, 
and the like (f. 214). Abu’l-Faraj (? 's's .2)° ad-Dimashqi 
sys -— 
8 og b get, ey EghE ‘Lely opill 2 boll 


In this neighbourhood is a village called Warzana (#})s), 
in the plain about which are sund-heaps so large that the 
fiercest hurricane could not disperse one of them in a year. 
Here, too, are found certain shells (called in the local dialect 
=F 32%), which, whenever a huil-storm threatens, the 
people hang about the walls of the castles and gates, 
whereupon, by the Might of God, the clouds are dispersed 
and pass away. Another village called Hirasgén (Met), 
situated about half a parasang from Darum (2)!2), contains 
u fortress girt with a moat, and is surrounded by mounds of 


1 Bee p. 42, Il. 12-19 anpre. 
2 Hy Faget (iti, 700) he ia called 1,11. | 
a The word loi 1, 19 thu MS., prefixed to this lime. Professor Bevan con- 


‘atures that it isa corruption of some indication uf the metre {Avieri?) in which 
this couplet is written. 
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shifting sand (f. 22a); but however much this sand shifts, 
none ever fulls into the moat, and if a handful is cast into 
it, a strong wind at once arises and blows till every grain of 
sand is removed from the moat, Here, too, isa plain called 
Ghas (Por Fas), measuring about a parasang in length and 
breadth, where domestic and wild animals mix without strife 
or bloodshed, which, as the inhabitants assert, is because of 
a talisman which they have constructed 

Another wonder is to be seen in the village of Qalabur 
(¢%), in the district of Aydahar (_\e9)!), near Kishan, ten 
parasangs from Abriz (jy,\). Here there is a mountain 
from one side of which water exudes like sweat from a body, 
never resting, yet never flowing. Every year on the day of 
Tir in the month of Tir the villagers assemble on the slopes 
of this mountain, each carrying a pitcher and a stone mallet 
or pestle, with which they strike on the rock in turn, saying, 
“0 Lady of the Willow (22 a= !), vouchsafe to me 
some of the water to cure such-and-such a discaso,”’ where- 
upon the drops run together and fill the pitcher, The water 
thus collected will cure any disease with which the collector 
may be afflicted during the succeeding year. 

In the above-mentioned village of Abriz, near Kashin, 
there is a subterranean stream (sz) called Isfiddéb 
(whence the inhabitants of this and the surrounding villages 
derive their drinking-water), which sinks into ua marsh in 
the village of Bin (ip oe (ale we 4). The spocial 
virtue of this water is that anyone trying to follow it up 
or cross it, ou reaching a certain point known to the 
inhabitants of that district, is attacked with such breath- 
lessness (f. 224) thot he enn advance no further, and if 
he persists he is seized with giddiness and falls. Moreover, 
this aqueduct has never undergone or needed repairs or 
clearing out, for if anything, mueh or little, falls into it, 
the water rises and sweeps it away, When ‘Amr b. Layth 
(the Saffirid, av. 878-900) was at Tsfubin ho tried the 
experiment of damming it up, in which endeavour he 
employed a number of the villagers for several days, but 
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to no purpose, for the water did but rise and increase in 
volume in proportion to his efforts. The author heard Abi 
Nasr of Tijabéd assert that no Arab could drink of this 
water without speedily suffering some misfortune in person 
or property. He was at first inclined to doubt this, till, 
on looking into the matter, he found that, as a matter of 
fact, no Arabs dwelt in any of the villages supplied by it, 
and heard that scarcely any Arab, no matter how thirsty, 
dared to drink of its water. 

In the village of Quhrid near Kashan the ground 18 
carpeted with a herb which changes into a clear, white, 
glass-like substance. In another village near the same 
town, called Karmund (dare ), is a petrifying well and 
stream. In the villages of Chakada (ys) and Jurjird, 
in the Quhistan district (f. 25a), there are found by the 
sides of the fields and roads many great snakes, measuring 
five cubits (gaz) in length, which the children wind round 
their arms and hands and carry about with impunity. 
In this district are gold and silver mines, the latter at 
Little Timart (<= —-=), the former at Great Timart, 
of which the remains are still visible. Also in the district 
of Quhistdn, at a place called Bawdam ( «4/ ), is a spring of 
very clear water, which chokes any animal attempting to 
drink it, so that death ensues. At another village in 
Quhistan named Amatha (acle}), are found glow-worms, 
called in Persian durdi, which are thus described :— 


0S gabe | SESH S coe Lede sly ead oe 
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In the same district are stones with a gritty or porous 
surface (4=-9\ W-s=*) resembling sugar, which emit sparks 
when struck against one another, like flint and steel. 
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In the district of Qumdhar ( ))343) is a castle named 
Wuhén-zad (215,,.25), on a hillock near which are stones 
resembling coins, and jingling like coins when shaken 
together in a bag. And throughout the season of Spring 
anyone who takes up his abode in this castle sees fires 
flashing from the top of the walls, but on approaching 
nearer he sees nothing ; and this is especially the case when 
the season is rainy. In the same district is another village 
called Bamkabid ( dlol&als), by which (i. 234) is a cleft 
in a mountain inhabited by lizards ( jisour). Of these 
nothing is visible but the tails, which are withdrawn if 
struck or rubbed with anything, only to be protruded again 
when the molestation ceases; and this, as old people declare, 
has been the case for all time within memory. In the same 
district, near the village of Fizan ( itt), is a fountain of 
which the circumference mensures three lances’ length. 
Every year for seventy days in the spring it casts up sand 
to the surface, and at the same season a fish comes forth, 
on the back of which is a spherical excrescence, whence, 
at the end of the seventy days, a black snake emerges, 
whereupon the fish disappears into the depths whence it 
came and is no more seen till the following year, and the 
water subsides, 

In the district of Isfahan alone are found fer-anjubin 
(? turunjin : oe), fdu-shir ( prasl=), and sahksany 
(9 ae or =), und also a tree called éaxheud 
(? elt), locally named wizak (5}s), whereof the 
branches overshadow an area of one jarkh or more of 
ground; it is thickly covered with leaves: its branches 
cust. a shadow like a mountain: ond yearly it bears spherical 
pods or capsules full of flens :— 


2.5 tl HSS j\ 2 je Menten thems 


Near Mighar (ss), in the district of Sard (2,2), near 
Kashan, is a petrifying fountain, and when the poor people 
of that district break a jur, jug, cup, or the like, they put the 
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pieces together (f. 240) in their proper position and place the 
 ' 


broken vessel in this water, whence they withdraw it after 
a while whole and sound. 

In the district of Qumdhdér (_))o+9) is a mountain culled 
Kitth-i-Danadrt (essa 5 Rs ), in which is a spring whereof the 
water has the following virtue. Whenever the blight called 
Shish or Siv (apparently a small imsect— oo Lil as ee -- 
d\,5-)) appears in any of the fields in the Isfahan or other 
district, the people of Isfahan go to that fountain, draw from 
it as much water as they want, and hang it up on sticks or 
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posta in the affected fields, in such wise that it shall not rest 
on the ground. Flocks of birds resembling swallows ( = ) ] -j 


at once collect over it, fying hither and thither, and when 
these take their departure, the water is sprinkled over the 
affected fields, whereupon the birds come back and pick off 
the blight from the fields, but only if the above-mentioned 
precaution of not letting the vessel which contains the water 
touch the ground has been fully observed. 

In the plainsurrounding the villageof Jalashabad (ol“%=-), 
in the district of Quhab (3), is another fountain of 
singularly pure and sweet water, absolutely free from all 
sorts of water-weeds and aquatic animals, such as worms, 
crabs, tortoises, fish, and the like ; yet no animal, wild or 
domestic, will drink of it. And if a well be dug anywhere 
near that strenm, this water collects in it and presently 
(f. 244) turns to a black alt. 

In the district of Marbin is a village called Tarsibad, 
many of the inhabitants of which possess a certain drag, 
unknown to other people, which, when dissolved in the { 
milk of a red cow, and administered on one of the dark | 
nights at the end of each lunar month, is most efficacious 
if, curing persons bewitched, crazy, epileptic, or subject to 
yomiting produced by poison or other causes. 

The author now proceeds to speak of Yazd, and first of 
all of one of its great men, Shamsu'd-Din Ruknu'l-[slam 



































i ‘The form Shieh, whith i probably cerrect, occurs lower {L. 11}, 
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Nidhému'l-Muslimin al-Yazdi, at that time, as it would 
appear, deputy or assistant wacir of Isfahan (f, 25), whose 
full titles were thus set forth in official documents :— 


sla isle Lal eel ake Yael ole! a7. oly 
SAyall Lang tll ats gllall oS Lea ods, Lea! oot 
* cethenalt Liss y plot ol Sly Gell , 


In the Yazd district are shifting sands, which the wind 
blows hither and thither; and when anyone would cultivate 
a garden or field in their midst, he plants tamarisks (Ar, 3,&, 
Pers. ed ) round about the site selected,' and these prevent 
the shifting of the sands. At this point (E. 256) the trans- 
lator inserts the three following couplets of his own :— 


eden CHG 5 preter i Ueled oBS letal ou 
Ne post ees Stee Wyde aly syne Site 
VAS UG ret reyled *Lefle isl an Lee Lett 


The area of this district is not more than six parasangs by 
fourteen, or eight by twelve, but it contains nearly 800 
flourishing villages and farms, Some of these are supplied 
with water by the Zarrin-rid, which rises at a spring called 
Chashma-i-Jinin and finally sinks into the Géy-Khwéni 
marsh near Rawidasht (241) yy). Lt is culled Zarrin-rid 
(“the Golden River’) because of the wealth which its waters 
bestow on the lands which it irrigates and fertilises for 
a distance of 50 parasangs.* Here follows a rather florid 
passage (ff. 260-264) describing, with many quotations from 
the Qur'an, the abundance of fruits and crops produced in 
this fertile district, 


“pe se Bani, from the Boca math which oe celebrated sweetmont called ga 
8 Munufactwred, is larly aknimndant in the desert called Awy#ir-i-4dareth 
between Dihbid Yaad, inl se 
* The reading ge apparantly in the sense of **hillovks"") is ancertain, Lut 
stems the most probable. 
* The river Har wat fa had ai 
renenn, 


; (** Gold-scutterer") in Transoxania fs sintilarly called 
ftve the snare | i 
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It is related on trustworthy authority that ‘Ali b. Rustam 
al-Madani, while lying on his back one day in the Qubhatu'l- 
Khadrad (“Green Cupola”) which he had built at Medina, 
and contemplating the expanse of sky and plain and the 
size of the building, exclaimed that one who was given the 
government of Isfahan for two yeara could fill the Cupola 
with gold, and himself reap an abundant harvest of silver; 
and added that he had heard Abu’l-Qasim b. Mahan, one 
of the chief financial secretaries of Isfahan, state on the 
authority of his master (unnamed) that when Mu'ayyida'd- 
Dawla, the Buwayhid prince (a-p. 976-953), occupied Isfahan 
with an army consisting of countless soldiers and camp- 
followers, after defraying all the allowances and expenses 
of this vast host and of the government cenerally, there 
remained over the produce of 20,000 jarihs (f. 27a) of corn- 
land, in spite of which complaints of the falling off of the 
revenues were and are prevalent. In the first year of the 
conquest ! the revenues from the land - tax (<b) and. 
cupitation-tax (4 j=) reached forty million dirhams, while 
+) ancient times the land-tax alone was twelve million 
dirhams. In the translator's time, that is, In a.H. 729 
(=a.p. 1529), under the highly -lauded administration of 
Sharafu'd-Din ‘Ali of Né’in (on whom the usual wealth 
of honorific epithets and titles is showered with unstinted 
profusion), the revenues appear to have been equally 
flourishing, but unfortunately there is a hiatus after the 
word eed (f. 276, L ©), where their total amount, after 
deducting all expenses and allowances, should have been 
stated. 

Next follows a description of the city walls of Isfahan, 
constructed by ‘Ala'u’d- Dawla (probably Muhammad b. 
Dushmanzér b. Kakwayh, first cousin of Majdu'd-Dawla 
the Buwayhid, who anuexed Isfahin in a.p. 1007), whereof 
the cireuit exceeded 15,000 paces, not reckoning the suburbs 


_ 


of Kama’an (1S), Bara’in (.'!2)s Shanbalan (i, 


© It is not clour whether the Arab conquest ia meant, or the above-mentioned 
sonquest of Mu'ayyidu'd- Dawla. 
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f, 284), Kharjan (oie), Farsin (3), the Garden of 
“Abdul-‘Aziz, Karwa’in (.,!!,S), Ashkahin (\WS4!, or 
perhaps meal Asgahiin), and Lunban (or Lubnan, oh 
or jf). The following Arabic verses descriptive of this 
wall are cited from the author of the AMahasin, on which this 
book is based :-— 


“ASlan Tipe) haw crite) a5 5 yell 243 te iene 

SME OA se yd Ue 
hele CAS Heth yy oti Ler nto Sd 
* deesld Ys et Umeli ‘ied Jus Sis hs, 


This wall has twelve gateways, each with a pair of iron- 
plated gates, through which the largest elephant, fully 
caparisoned, and bearing spearmen and standards, could 
pass with ease. 

Some of the public buildings of Isfahan are next de- 
scribed: first the governor's palace, or Ddru'l-Amdra, of 
which a wordy and bombastic description fills 1 couple of 
pases; next the palace of Hazar Kishk (“the Thousand 
Kiosques”); then the wonderful bazaars, filled with the 
produce of every clime (f. 296)—bifouterie from Baghdad, 
silks from Kiifa, brocades from Rim, sherbets from Egypt, 
gems from Buahrayn, ebony from ‘Umman, ivory from 
India, curiosities from China, furs from Khurasin, wood 
from Taburistén, woollen goods and blankets from Adharhd- 
yagan (i.e, Adharbayjan) and Gildan, carpets and ruge from 
Armenia, and the like, A special kind of cotton thread 
peculiar to Isfahan is especially noticed (f. 304), whereof 
one mifhgd! sells at 36 dirhams, while one kharicdy of stutfs 
manuinctured from jt is worth 10 kherwérs of gold- 
embroidered silk of Egypt. The translator himself went 


' Cine iigrat, which I take to be the second half of this dew has bew 
| E he it dane eae, copyet. The other wigre (hore printed) iv evidently 
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to the bazaars to verify this point, and, after much haggling 
about the price, received the following finul statement from 
the vendor :—! 


thee pg ed Jui s ds (eke) 992 eral ais WB 
eli 68 ry FE cng) ers lado Uh e1Nih ee 
© mentigst (gt be ai ee be jl jlo eet 


According to this, one maund of the fabric in question 
would be worth two thousand dinars (f. d1a). A piece of 
this fabric, measuring 24 by 24 ells (gaz) and weighing 
T mifigads, was sent a5 a worthy present to one of the rulers 
of Bahrayn, Hurmuz, or one of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf, by Jamélu’d-Din Muhammad Daylam-i-Dastajirdi-1- 
Isfuhdn{, a philanthropic, benelicent, and liberal minister, 
whose praises are celebrated at length, Another bazaar 1s 
next described which was built by the Amir Mudhaffaru'd- 
Din Shaykh ‘Ali b. Amir Muhammad b. Giray Tdiaji, 
apparently a descendant of Arghin the Mongol (ap. 1284— 
1291), of whom the poet Fakhir-i-Fadil of Herat says :-— 


ey. ‘iW é ee a 1 aaa ay ; Pa ee | 
NS poe Mh EE ES, jy Sel pel casi ted A LS | 
Hia deputy, Jamalu’d-Din Muhammad b. Shuja‘u'd-Din-i- 
Lubnani (or Lunbini)-i-Isfahani, is also praised for similar 
public-spirited acts of generosity, and part of a gasida 
composed in his eulogy by Sa‘d-i-Hiravi is cited (i. 32a) :— 
Sp? heh 5 grit » Ge rs) 

‘ = 4 : 

wy hi iced ma ur ss we 

© cazhemnl ol! Sere — ined fas 
1 The point of this sentence consists in tha sequence of numbers whith it 


contains, For « similar pivce of ingenuity, see A. de Biberstein Kaximirski's 
Dialogues Fronceia- Persane, Bp 123-124. 
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* ig BO nd led Ley gad Tiesto 

ua 8 tl w+ 2 Lb up cay Ls 

| G at awe ow Le 3 etl 
(hougavid £4, pes se 

oles sl cay? oe Go lb » re 
po Lee spe ol ale Layo 

oleh ols pole dey deals ee 

* lel 2 ese Odes aS [51] Ute a6aT 
* oy l5 da ep je jtle ou 

"aly ps jes) b> Fes, oe Re ee ee 


This is followed (£. 32.6) by another poem in his honour by 
the translator -— 

PUN alee cbetel oy te 6 IVT Gleil 5 Jae ul 
iSptes Hist pS LE as reper ey! a >* J  -. 
TeHLyoy gliol dees . lhe git re: 


Senet dat edn ck CNS ols I ats 


Clee sey Seg ee | wh ted a Sa 


OE eer pe CSL. tye Lae as ee 
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Next follows an ornate description of the palace of 
Khw4ja Bahd'u'd-Din Muhammad b. Shamsu’d-Din Sahtb- 
Diwan-i-Juwayni (ff. 326-d3a), d propos of which is cited 
a poem by Sharafu'd-Din Shufurvah, who is spoken of as 


Siu ses This poem, which comprises LO byte, begins :-— 


é ap - = 
oa “7 2 


These are followed (ff. 330-346) by an Arabic poem on the 
same subject by the late Qadi Nidhamu'd-Din Isfahini, the 
author of dimdns both in Arabic and Persian. This poem com- 
prises 37 bayte, of which the second! and third run thus :— 


* Edy PL ey (lL aatl =" 


pees 5k ye COLE apt 5 


Cah etl CoN Ch ee 


. Mt : oe : 
uh Lays is So oe at 


This is succeeded by a description of the Masjid-i-Adina, 
an old mosque which was originally built by Arabs of the 
Bani Tamim. When the city, originally founded by 
Khusayb b. Salm, was enlarged by the incorporation 
therewith of fifteen suburbs or villages, the quarter of 
Khusayb-abad was added to this mosque, but taken from 
it in aH, 226 (a.p. 840-841) in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid? and again restored by Abd ‘Ali b. Rustam 
in the reign of al-Muqtadir (A.D- 908-932). A Jew who 
held possession of some of the land required for this 
extension (said to have been the actual site of Khusayb- 
4bad) demanded (£ 35a) and obtained an enormous price 
ere he would consent to sell it. Adjoining the mosque were 


L The first is so corrupt that I can mike nothing uf it. 
2 "There is an error here, At this date al-Mu‘tasim was Caliph, Al-Mo*toded 


reigned a.p. 892-002, 
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colleges (ley), caravunserus, guest-houses, offices, treasuries, 
and a library built by Abu‘l-‘Abbés Ahmad ad-Dabbi. Tu 
the latter were preserved many rare books, the catalogue 
of which filled three large volumes. Hard by (£ 354) was 
a gate of great beauty built by Abi Mudar ar-Rimi 
(Loey7)) te wl) at a cost of 2,000 dindra of that time. The 
two minarets are built upon two buttresses ('eh3), which 
form an arch spanning the passage which leads from the 
mosque into the Dyers’ Bazaar. Another smaller TmLosq We 
in [the quarter of] Varjir (au or j=) was built by 
the Kafi'l-Kufat Sahib [{Tsma‘il b.] ‘Abbad, and is re- 
markable for its slender and graceful minarets, a hundred 
cubits (gaz) in height and one eubit in diameter. 

Amongst the virtues of Isfahin (f. 362) the author 
mentions the devoutnesa of its inhabitants in public worship, 
and the fact that since its first foundation no king has ever 
died there. To quote his own words :— 


we Ay ge = A$ acl il, ie sles jl; 
SAF SN LT yo yall OSL he BEG eet Gott 
"heel Shed Geshe = ups ye _—— 


The number of cattle daily brought into the city for the 
butchers averages 1,000 sheep and 100 cows, all of which are 
killed and exten before evening, while on feast-days, such as 
the Naw-riiz, the number steatly exceeds this. Besides this, 
some 100,000 sheep and 1,000 cows are killed, salted, and 
made into gadid (#2), which will keep sweet and good for 
a Whole year, and is so highly esteemed that friends send it 
to one another as a present (f. 364), and it is exported to 
distant cities. Every houscholder of Isfahan, says the 
author, is accustomed to keep a good store of provisions, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, sweelmeats, and the like, in his 
house, so that at the shortest notice he may be able to 
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entertain unexpected guests. Everyone, moreover, has 
a good supply of ice throughout the Summer, a fact alluded 


to in the verse :—' 


Ohad gue oy Lead bey ola jh aes 
This chapter concludes with praises of the fruits of Isfahan, 
especially the apples of Azayish and the pears of Jayy, and 


the wonderful china wares to be found in its markets. 


Chapter Vo UE ora—£5), 

It is related by Sulayman b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdu'llah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Imran, on the authority of ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
b. ‘Amr b. Rasta, that Muhammad b. Yisuf used to say, 
“The good men of Isfahin are the best of men, and the bad 
are the worst.” 

; ol s a wy" Lal a res) i ay whens ne 
Of notable Isfahanis the first, according to the author, 18 
Pharaoh (1\2 whose arrogant pretensions to Divinity he 
makes an excuse for merely mentioning him. Next comes 
Bukhtu'n - Nasr (Nebuchadnezzar), whose Persian name, 
according to Hamza of Isfahan, was as follows:—" 
idee op ro on any Cie 


and who was-one of King Luhrisp’s satraps. He also was 
originally from Khizan in the Marbin district. 

Third comes Bahram Gir the Sésanian (4.0. 430-438), who 
was from the village of Rusan (yay), in the district of 
Ulanjan (,\xt!\). Near this village he had a castle called 
NXeadwar, where he wedded the daughter of Barzijir (->-+ 
p=ijz) of the village called Ajuya-i-Bara’an (.,)\) » tabe\). 


1 ‘This verse occur in a gieade by Satdu’d-Din Hiravi, already cited at 
pp. 422-4 spre. | 

? He waa, says the author, originally of Martin. {yee 9 gels le ji. 

+ Tubari (i, 666) gives a quite different genealogy. ; 


# 
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Fourth comes (f. 38a) Wihr- Yozddn, one of the Parthian 
rulers or Mudiku’t-Tiwd'if, also from Ulanjan. He built the 
fortress on [the hill now oceupied by] the Castle of Marbin. 

Fifth comes Shirin, the beloved of Khusraw Parwiz. In 
short, says the author, this district of Ulanjan (f. 384) has at 
all times up to his own day produced notable men and 
women, last but not least of whom was Fakhru'd - Din 
Muhammad-i- Ashtarjani-i-Isfabani, whose learning, piety, 
philanthropy, and benign influence are highly praised, 
and whose virtues are deseribed as having passed to his 
sons Malik ‘Ala'u’d-Din ‘Alf Dastijn'l. Wnheerd and Malik 
Yaminu’d-Din “Adudu'l- Wuzaré (£, 39), 

Sixth comes Salmuin the Persian, the celebrated companion 
of the Prophet, whose real name was Ruzbih, the son of 
Wahanan ( is oe wy ija))) and who was a native of the 
village of Kaydn (tS) in the Quhab (ls) district. He 
was the first-fruits of Islam in Persin, and of him the 
Prophet said: 1} js! Ee Glos and oa) SL bi 
ee! pill che Sle. : da tig Abii Hurayra relates 
that when the verse (Qurin, xlvii, 40), “Tf ye turn away, 
He will substitute for you another people in your stead, who 
shall not be like you,’ was revealed to the Prophet, one asked 
him to what people allusion Was made, Tho Prophet laid 
his hand on Salman, who was sitting beside him, and said 
thrice, “ This friend and his people. By that God (f. 40«) 
in whose grasp of power is the soul of Muhammad, were 
Faith suspended over the vault of the Pleiades, the men 
of Persia (U#)L) would bring it down to earth!” That 
by * Persia " (ay lt) Isfahan is meant, is proved, says the 
author, by Salman’s own narrative, reported by ‘Abdu'll4h 
b. ‘Abbas, Wherein he says, “J wy from Isfahan, from 
u Village called Jayy,” Salman, it is added, found at 


acceptance of Islam. | 
Seventh comes 4h) Mustim, the great , 
(tar sls) oft the ‘Abbasids, who Wiis the son of 
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Rahdm, the son of Gudarz, or Shidus, the son of Gidarz, 
and whose native place was the village of Fataq (c374) in 
the direction of Karaj (<\3). After a description of the 
great services. he rendered to the House of ‘Abbas, the 
following verses composed by him (#. 401-414) are cited :— 

a La fr a eA) a aie \ eS a! 
: Not al as ed Lil — 
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In proof that Abi Muslim was 4 native of Isfahan is cited 
a passage from al-Mada’inis works, in which it is related 
that one day Abi Muslim, after boasting of his conquests, 
asked Aba Bakr of Hudhayl, “‘ Who conquered our city of 
Isfahan ?" Abi Bakr replied, * The ‘Abdu'lldhs " (dole), 


mentioning some of them by name. Abii Muslim is also 
reported to have said, “I and Salman are from one branch 


L MB. ee 
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on the genealogical tree.” One of his descendants, more- 
over, who bore the same fwnya, was Abd Muslim Tahir 
hb. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b, Hamza of the village of 
Jizdin (.)'js-), the maternal grandfather of Mufaddal 
b. Sa'd b. Husayn al-Méfarrikhi, the author of the Risdlatu 
Mohdsint Isfahdn, which forms the basis of this book, by 
whom the following gash’ was composed :-— 


“Ble? £55 Lely coe eta Lal 253 Lal Lies 

"SE ae cll sll ob bt tee ol ake al 
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This Aba Muslim the younger, on account of his ability, 
good looks, and agreeable conversation, was a great favourite 
with ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the Buwayhid (a.p. O49-082), by 
whom, when 14 years of age, he was taken to Baghdad 
fora year. There he studied with Aba ‘Abdi'llgh of Busra, 
better known as Ibn Ju‘al, a master of jurisprudence and 
scholastic philosophy, and, in addition, learned (f. 424) five 
lunguages besides Persian, viz., Arabic, Turkish, Ethiopie 


* ‘The following rradines of the MS. have been corrected: 1, Gs ileet 


MADNESS 1 Gy ngeeces 8, lar LT, tials atdys By jet 1.9, teal 
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(£3), Greck (_ge)), and Hindustani (+948). When only 
98 years of age he had the misfortune deeply to offend the 
Sahib ‘Abbad in a religious diseussion held in the presence 
of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla. The Sahib was worsted and silenced, 
and, though he concealed his yexation, he never forgave his 
young opponent, so that when, on the death of ‘Adudu‘d- 
Dawla, Abi Muslim set out from Baghdad to return home 
to Isfahan, the Sahib sent formal commands to the governor 
of Hamadin, Abi ‘Ali of Merv, to kill him. Abd ‘All, 
however, happened to be Abu Muslim's cousin on the father's 
side, and, by gifts and appeals, be ultimately succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in inducing the Sahib to renounce his 
vengeance. 

The author next relates (ff 420-425), as proof of the 
valour, publie spirit, and patriotism of the Isfahanis, how 
ence in former times (no particulars are siven) the city 
was taken and occupied by an army of 30,000 men, who 
grievously oppressed and maltreated the people, until these 
at length rose en masse and destroyed the invaders to the 
last man. As proof of their liberality and emulation, he 
relates, on the authority of “a credible witness,” that 
formerly, in the quarter of Garwa'ain (o's 3 ), “now 
entirely ruined and obliterated, so that even of its remains 
no trace abides,’ there stood fifty flourishing mosques, in 
each of which prayers were regularly celebrated, every man 
of consequence thinking it a shame that he should perform 
his devotions in a mosque for which he was indebted to the 
liberality of another. As regards their wealth (f. 43a), 
another trustworthy witness related that om one ocension 
of festival he sat looking at the passers-by in the quarter 
culled Ghan Liifa (ase jhe) ent pee as ale”), near the 
Babu'l-Qasr (“Palace Gate”), on the avenue leading to 
Musalla (“the Oratory"), and counted 2,000 men clad in 
silken garments, satin turbans, clothes of Taz and Bam, 
Egyptian wool and searlet, out of the one quarter of 
Bid-Abad, which is now utterly dilapidated, being partly 
-neluded in the eity-wall and partly in the cemetery. | 
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In the interpretation of dreams, also, the Isfahanis often 
possess great skill, even persons who are quite illiterate and 
have never received any instruction in this science, either 
orally or from books. One of these was called Abu’t-Tayyib 
Mu‘abbir, commonly known as “ Héhi-hand” (dc: iP) 
whose prognostications, though not in accordance with the 
books, were marvellously correct. When a youth he 
dreamed one night at Mecca that from the fountain of the 
Masjid-i-Adina at Isfahan o man was giving out water 
to the people, when suddenly a negro passed by him with 
a drawn sword in his band, and therewith atruck him on 
the right side. The dreamer, at this point, woke up in 
u fright, and next morning set out to seek for one skilled 
in the interpretation of dreams. He at length found an old 
man accomplished in oneiromancy, who, on hearing his 
dream, bade him be of good cheer, for to him had been 
granted the interpretation of visions. Of his skill the 
following instances are given :— 

Fadl b. Balah (as), who was for a while a warden of the 
Masjid-i-Jami' under the supervision of the above-mentioned 
Abn't-Tayyib, related that one day the two of them were out 
walking. As they passed the Sahib’s house (at that time 
inhabited by the Wazir Shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Azis 
b. ‘Abdu’l-Mun‘im), they met two women, one of whom, 
recognizing Abu't-Tayyib, addressed him, saying that she 
had dreamed that a little bird (-l2 Guim j! S24) rose 
up from her right hand, and again perched on it, enting 
grain out of the palm of her hand, till suddenly, in an access 
of anger, she wrung its neck. “ Who is this with thee?” 
(xe aend cools), enquired Abu't-‘Tayyib, pointing to her 
companion, ‘ My mother,” answered she. “Sond her with 
me,” said he, “that I may tell her the interpretation.” 
“Be silent,” replied the woman, “for I cannot bear to be 
separated from my mother.” The woman, however, insisted 
that he should interpret the dream for her there and then ; 
und he, with grent reluctance and every sign of disgust, suid, 
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“You had a young lad for your lover who used to come and 
visit you (f. 44a), and you have killed him.” Thereupon 
the other woman caught hold of her cloak, erying loudly, 
"Alas, my son! Alas, my beloved!’ News of this was 
brought to Shaykh Abu’l-'Abbds, who came ont to 
investigate the matter. The woman’s guilt was proved, and 
confessed by herself, and, the body of her victim having 
been discovered in a well, she was drenched with naphtha, 
rolled up in matting, and burned to death, 

The following anecdote of the same personage was told 
to the author by his father on the authority of his grand- 
father, who was the person concerned. He lived at that 
time on his farm in the village of Jizddn, and one night he 
dreamed that he was drawing water from a well, and that 
when he pulled up the bucket it contained two fishes, one 
large and one small. Next day he met Abu't-Tayyib, and 
demanded from him the interpretation of the dream. He 
was answered that on his return home two of his farm- 
labourers, who had an old-standing quarrel, would come 
before him and ask him to arbitrate between them, with 
a view to putting an end to their dispute; and was warned 
not to listen to what they said, or pay any attention to them. 
On returning home he actually found the two men quarrelling, 
and they at once appealed to him to decide between them, 
but, warned by Abu't-Tayyib, he refused, saying :— 


tent sO Sateen oy slas 1 G5 slail le ES | 


Another narrative follows of « man who dreamed a dream 
so shocking that, though he desired its interpretation, he 
could not bring himself’ to repeat it to Abu’t-T; ayyib, who, 
nevertheless (f. 444), recounted it without error to him, and 
at the same time dispelled his fears and advised him how 
to act. 

On another occasion a discussion as to the reality of this 
science of Interpretation of Dreams took place in the presence 
of ‘Ala’n’d-Dawla, who was disposed to treat it with ridicule. 
Finally he ordered Abu’t-Tayyib to be brought before him, 
and, to prove him, narrated to him sundry incoherent 

7:B.4.8, 1901, ai 





~~ 
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dreams, and demanded their interpretation. Abu't-Tayyib 
maintained a stubborn silence, tall at last ‘AlA’u’d-Dawla 
said, ‘The Shaykh is not attending to the dream.’’ ‘Then 
at length he said, “May the fortune of Your Highness 
endure in the highest degree! It is not the part of wisdom 
to reply to mere badinage” (53) » oly). ‘Ala’u'd-Dawla 
was astonished and put to shame by this answer, and no 
longer denied the reality of Abu’t-Tayyib's science. 

The author excuses himself from dwelling further on the 
quickness, insight, skill, and mastery of the Isfahanis in 
avery art, craft, and science, wherein, as he asserts, they 
have no equals in the world (f. 454). 


(Zo be condinieed. | 


pai 


Art. XVI.— Tales of the Wise Man and the Fool, in Tibetan 
and Chinese. By J. Takaxusu, M.A., M.B.A.S. 


Tue book I have chosen for my present paper is a sort of 
Jitaka or Avadina entitled the ‘ Hien-yii-Ching,” which 
Mr. Nanjio has restored into Sanskrit as “ Damamiika- 
sitra” (& fy #2), or “Tales of the Wise Man and 
the Fool.” It will at once remind one of the Tibetan 
work “sw Dsans-blun ” (generally called Dsan-lun}, that is, 
“Der Weise und der Thor,” published by I. J. Schmidt,! 
and afterwards by Schiefner, for this is a popular work 
and is read by almost every student of Tibetan. The 
Chinese version was by Hui-hsio (2§ $f), Wei-teh (mf #&), 
and others, written during their stay in Karakhodjo,? 
AD. 449 (2 95 # = + = 4). There are, however, 
two texts both assigned to the same translators, one coming 
down through the Korean Buddhists and the other through 
the Chinese. It is said in the earliest catalogue in existence 
(aD. 520) that the original text was obtained by the translators 
in Khoten (Kustana, -F fff) and translated by them in the 
Temple Tien-an-shi, Karakhodjo (fj & KK @ +). As to 
the Tibetan text we were first informed of its existence by 
Csoma de Corosi in the “ Asiatic Researches," vol. xx, 1836, 
and seven years later we were furnished with the text by 
the Russian suvants mentioned above. 

We possess at present four texts of the Sittra as follows :-— 


honeax 
TMmrran, Moxnottis, Cuiwesx. fin Chinese), 
Nomber of faseienli ,., 12 12 — 12 sia ix 
Number of chapters ,_. oI , | a ee ee 


Date of translation ...Atter 692 a.n. After 1269 an. 445 ATH, 445 an. 


1 St. Petersburr, 1843, 
* Later the capital ul Dicur ; the district of Kao-echang in Chinn vac eeprtid ing 
to Karnkhodjo of Persians. : 
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Though there seems from the above to have been four 
different origina/s, it may have not been so in reality, and 
the difference in the existing texts may be due to omission 
of some stories secording to the will of the translators. 
The Tibetan is the shortest of all, and the 51 chapters 
which it contains are found in the three other texts, agreeing 
with one another very closely, and we have reason to 
consider it to be the latest work. The oldest is, of course, 
the Chinese, which contains the greatest number of chapters, 
and was translated nearly two centuries earlicr than the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet in ap. 632. The 
Korean text seems to have omitted some seven chapters, and 
the Mongolian left out some seventeen, while the Tibetan 
curtailed the most, omitting eighteen altogether We have 
still another text in Kalmukish, which is mentioned by 
Mr. Schmidt.' 

Now let us compare the contents of the texts, Tibetan and 
Chinese, to which our research is specially directed? 


i. 
Chap. Cumnar. KomEas. ‘Trmerran. 

1. Several parables." (The last, 1. 1. Darstellong maneherli Bei- 
Sibi-jataka: Pali, 490; Cariya- apiele.? 
pitnka, 1,8; Skt. Jataka-mala, 

ii.) 

2, Mahi-sativa feeding o tigress 2 2 Semen Cempo macht mit 
with his body. (Jitaku-mila,i; seinem Korper einer Tigerin 
ef. Avociina-kalpo-lota, ii.) eine gabe, | 

a. Two Drahmanas receiving pre- a &. Veo dem Runtaja, weleher 
evrpiis. atin tibermommencs Pflicht- 


goliibde erfullte, 
4. A jes min of Beoores making 4.0 4. Voudem Opferdarbringer nach 


offerings to Buddha. dem Verkuul s#ines Kirpers. 
*. The sea-god questioning a a. & Von den Fragen der Gotthoit 
sili. des Morres, 
6. A Deva-putres * Hon-ka-ta ’ 6. é. Von dem Gottersohue Gaiga- 
(Gateidhara). tars. | 
+ Primer * Su-ja-ti’ (Sujit). i. dewat, (7. Moscouias: Von 
Prinz Susati.) 


' Deon-lun, p. xvii. 
ihted in i, "Thes Monpelind oqrens weeny sith oe eee eacept those chapters 


omitted in it. The 
a ph stu ah egress wort with the Tibet, etcopt that it has 


* T omit Thinese and fiche otetencanes rT hrervite's aloe, 








of King «Pu-chi-nch* (Pra- 

sema jit). 
§. A child called + Gold-treasure.’ 
70, A child * Flower-heaven" 


TL. -A child called + Jewe!-heaven " 


(Ratna-dava). 

12. Bi Shan-ti-pa-li (Reantivadd). 
(Pali Khanti-vidi-J ‘tnka.: 313; 
Jiitaka-mali, xxviii.) 


43. King Maitri-baln giving his 


blood away. (Jiitukn-malia, viii; 
ef. Avadirm-kalpa-lnta, 91.) 
14. The submission af six heretics, 


16. * Kola" offering his beudy. 


16. The conversion of King * Great- 
light." 
17. An OUpisika ‘ Ma-ha-shi-na’ 


18, The merit of entering the priest- 
li-pi-ti ' (S'ri-vplilhi). 

18. ‘The stich: of o novire of 
cuter af precepts. 

20. ‘The householder who bul tase 
ongun af weman, 

21, A poor man und his wife who 
— obtuimed rewanls by offering a 
ottton-ecloth, 

29. An old woman who sold ber 

poverty to *Ka-ehetw- yen" 

(Katvayana). 


yond, thedaighter 


oh. 
10, 


HL. 


ee 


Ts, 


14, 


1a. 


ileest. 


16. 


IV. 
2, 


a4. 


eh. 





a Yas Dos ae 


Tochter des Kiinie Saljal. 


. vom Serj (dem Goldreichen}. | 
on Hiai-metog {der Gatter- 
ne 
10. Vou Hai-rine'en (dem Gatter- 
kleinode). 
Li. Vom Duldenden, 


Kinige Jumpai-toh. 


1a. Vou der Demiithigumg der 
sechs Drrlehrer, 


T4. Von dem Tiere Kouta 1. desen 
Korpers. 


15. Das Lob dee Eintritta in den 
rendionst. 

16, besser nhetpmecina stl 
we an eee 





= 
1. Von der Armen, welche Katya 
yana ihre Armoth rerkaufte. 





=. 
- == 
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Chap. Cumnse, 

23. A child ealled ‘Gold-heaven" 
(Suvarna-deva). 

24. The child of two families, 


25. The householder *San-dan-nin" 
(Sandhina). 

26. King * Moonlight (Camdra- 
prabha) giving his head away. 
Ch Divyiy.. xxii. 


27. King * Moasing-vyes’ giving his 
eyes awry. 

28, 900 blind children following 
Buddha. 

20. The child * Pon-na-oi* (Porna- 
citta). 

40. A poor man *Ni-ti" (Nithi F). 


a1, A Maha-kapphina. 
$2. The oun Utpali. 
od. Sven sons of * Li-ci-mi.” 


#4. King * She - tn - In - ken -nin” 
(Siirdala-kurna). 

d6. Ring Adoka offering earth to 
Buddha (in his former birth). 

24. Offering seven jars of gold to 

a7. Rewards ta* Sha-tos * (Kean). 


44. King Chattra-kari. 
49. King ' Great-gift.” 


al. 
16. 
oz. 


Lf. 
18, 


18, 


Treran. 
20. Von Serbia (goldene Gotthett). 


7. Vou dem Sohne cweier 
cuit 
a4. Von dem Hausbesitecr Dum- 
qed. 


“9. Von dem Kénig Da-od w. 
essen hingabe des eigenen 


. 35. Von dem Kiénige Migjed. 


leest, 


24. Von Kabyn C'enpo. 

25. Von der Noune Utpala. 

23. Von der sicbon Séhnon des 
26. Von Shudtolaggarni. 


27. Vom Kinig Asoka. 
Cf. Aéoka-avadingin Chinese. 
28. Von den goldnen Kannen. 


79. Von der Broimanin Devi. 


deest. 
40. Von der Seereise des Jimpa 
("enpe. 





Se — am 5 _ " . 7 i ——— 





41. *Yu-pa-shi*® (Upasi?) killed 
by his brother. 


43. Sudita building a Viharo. 
44. he conversion of King * Great. 





< epee : 


iste bath to Buddha, 


4S. King Ma-ha-lin-nu {Mali- 
Tent). 

49, ‘The two brothers “ Good-seek- 
ing” and * Evil-seeking.” 

50, Prince Kalyina-kiri ond his 
seu voyage. (Pali, Supparaku- 
jatoka, 463; Jiitakn - mili, 
xiv; Suparuge.) * 


a1. The Bhikso Anguli-malo, 
62, The householder Dandin. 


83. The poor girl Nandi. 





d4. Madhuru-jita, son of Sithi. 
$6. The householder * Da-mi-li.’ 
sit The child protected by an 


elephant. 

7. A man named * Pa-pa-li.’ 

68, ‘Two parrots understanding the 
four ode ‘Truths. 

a, The bird which oobstautaated the 
law. 


IX. 
of. 
io. 
40). 


al. 
42, 


45. 
a4, 


a6. 


. #2. Von 


FE 


rt 


* 


v 


Pert 


Si. Vou dem Kinig Melondon. 
den heiden Briidern 


Legta’ol wu. Nyeits‘ol. 
83. Von dem Kanigssohne Gedou. 


36. Von Midunwa Sorprenecan. 
#9. Von dem Haushesitzer Iug- 


pacan. 
37. Von der Fron Nvengame. 


40. Wom Braimeanen Shintair. 
41. Vom Hausbesiizer Danjila, 
42, Vom Laapocoi. 

aeent, 


Meet, 


Pali translated by Griinwedel in his * Buddhistische Studien,” p. 79, — 
SE arsergane pier thatyoioy 119-126. 
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XIII. 

Chup. (oN ESE. KOREAN. Tineras. 

60. 600 swans which obtained the 43, 48. Von den 500 Ganaen, welche 
birth in heaven by hearing the im Gitterreiche  woeder 
law. (Pali Culla-hamsa Jitaka, geboren wore. 

583; Jitnka-mali, xxii.) 

é1. On a lion * Ta-ku-la-pi." 4. 49. Vom Lowen Yidam-tanpa, 

62. A Erihmage whooffered a robe 43, 48. Von des Brahmonen darbring- 
to Toddha. ung ¢ines Flicklappens. 

63. The first ocewion on whieh 7. 44. Von der ersten Veranlassune, 
Buddha showed his compassion. bei welcher Buddha liebende 


Piireorge orneugte. 
64. King Mundaka (or Mirdha-ja). 47. 43. Vom Kinig Ciwooei. 
65. Ten sons of the woman Sumani. 58. 46. Von der Stmana om. ihrer 
zebn Sihnen. 
66. The child ‘Po-shi- tsi’ “e. 28. Vom Bashiteir, 
(Wasisttin F). 


67. * Yu-pa-ki-ti" (Opaguptn). 60. 47. Von Upagupta. 
68. A worm in the water. 61. 30, Vou der Grundursache des 


Schiksals eines Wurmes. 
63. A Sramapera'Kin-ti"(Kontifj, 62. 31. Von Getsiil Kyunte. 


So much for the contents of the work. The right course 
would be to compare next the details of each chapter. I cannot 
do this here very well in a limited space, and let it suffice 
at present to refer to only a few points which are, according 
to my opinion, enough to convince us that the Tibetan has 
a close relation with the Chinese, and further to prove that 
the former is a translation of the latter, 

I. The Tibetan translation agrees nearly word for word 
with the Chinese, so that one can easily trace the con- 
nection between the two. Of course there are some 
omissions or additions in both texts, Generally the para- 
phrased portions and the equivalents of names given in 
the Chinese texts are left out in the Tibetan. ‘The dis- 
“Breement must be due to an addition by a later hand on 
the part of the Chinese text, At any tate, that the Chinese 
text was not formerly as it is at present can be easily 
conceived, for it existed in manuseript during about 527 
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years, since it had been translated from Sanskrit a.p. 445 
(printed for the first time a.p. 972). There are some 
apparent mistakes which are certainly due to the copyists’ 
ignorance: e.g¢., ‘Su-lo-pa’ (f& #8 ¥2)' is a mistake for 
‘Su-pa-lo,” for the equivalent is given as*%> f&, Le. 
‘ Excellent colour’ (Suvarna) ; ‘ Mi-kiu-ln-pa-la’ (ff (Zé 2 
ER #8)" for ‘ Mi-tu-la-pa-ln” (Mitra-bala or Muitri-bala) ; 
‘ Pa-lo-she-sha ’ (32 #2 fi #) for ‘ Pa-lo-ka-sha’ (Bharu- 
kaccha);" ‘Shi-la-po-ta-ti’ (FA 3p Be Pe Wb) for ‘ Shi-la- 
pa-da-la ’ (Sila-bhadra).* 

Except these mistakes by the copyists, the paraphrased 
portions, and some additional notes which have in course 
of time crept into the text, we have nothing against the 
hypothesis that the Tibetan is the translation of a Chinese 
version of the Siitra, which was not much different from the 
existing text. 

2. As to the number of chapters, the Chinese text contains 
the most; in fact, it has 18 chapters more than the Tibetan, 
7 more than the Korean, and 17 more than the Mongolian 
version. Thus it has a right to be considered os the original, 
ut least of one, 1f not of all, 

3. In point of time, again, the Chinese, having been 
translated in 445 a.p., and leaving no doubt whatever os 
to the date, comes first and foremost; ond as the Tibetan 
version must be posterior to the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet in 632 a.p., tha Chinese must be at least 200 years 
older than the Tibetan. 

4. The Chinese versions retain Sanskrit words more than 
the Tibetan, These, when translated into Tibetan, are mostly 
replaced by similar sounds in case of transcriptions, and by 
equivalents im case of translations. 





' Chap. 7 (Tib.). To know the corresponding number of chapters in Chinese 
and Korenn, refer to the list given above, 

* Chup. 12 (Tib.). 

2 Chop. 17 (Tib.). 

« Chap, 34 (Tib.'. 


ni tee —. 
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Examples of the Chinese retuining more Sanskrit than 
the Tibetan :— 
CuarTin 
oF THE 
CursEse. SANSKHIT, Treras. Treran. 
Pu-pa-ti-po' =... Pugpa-deva ... 2. Hni-metog! 1... 1. 
Lat-nu-f-po.,. ... Katna-deva ... ... Hiue-ring’en 2... ... ... 10 
Mi-kn-la-pu-In ... Muitri-boln ... ... Jampni-tob ... 4. ... 12 
To-lu-hu-shi,.. ... Taru-kubju ... .... Sdof-dun (holzklotz) ... 18 
Ti-pie-tat 4. 4. Deve-datia 2. ... Hisi-fm i. 2. ww. 61S 
MU-t 24, “1... «+ Bumerm... .. .. Hirnbhlompo... 1... 18 
Bhi-li-pi-ti ... ... Sri-wpddhbi ... 4. Paleti ... cc. ae nee 18 
Tan-ma-pi-ti =... Dhormo-rpldhi ... C"oici p'agpa ... ... ... Ub 
Tan-nyo-shi-ti ... Dana-sthi 4. .. Jimpo «2 2. sa a IT 
Shi-la-shi-ci... ... Silo-sthi .. .. Ts'ult'in oe eee | 
Shik... om SUE. ee ae Kero (der Wee) |. 4B 
Su-pi-na-po-m ... Suvargn-bhisa ... Serjinod ... ... ... .. 20 
Po-ta-ci-po ... .. Hhodra-jiva ...  ... Towsamanne sha citean. I alt] gL 
Sheti-ta- -pi-ln-pi .. . Condre-prabha ... Du-od 2... 2. a «. B 
Tu-li-nun-tr =... Ciila-nanda ... .. Dug-deomo ... .. «. 28 
ha-lan-na-ku-li ... Knlyino-kiri ... Dvredon .. .. ... ... 38 
Po-po-ko-li .. ... Paipa-kist 2. 1. Sdigdom 2... 2 w. .. 38 
Wan-ku-ma-ln ... Anguli-mila,.. ... Sorpremm .. .. .. 36 
A-h-mit-la .., ... <Atva-mita .. ... Pngpai-dheinjen .. ... 37 


>. The Chinese original used by the Tibetan translator 
seems to have been pretty corrupt, and contained some 
miswritten characters peculiar to Chinese: e.g. :— 


Chap. Trveras. CHINE, SAN eKUEET, 
"Tan-nu-kon. 


[There seem= to have been a wrong reading in the Chinese, ] 


2 Vami-siitra. Ze Ss Vasn-mitra, 
_Pu-sn-mi-ta-la, 
[The order of Chinese charucters seems to have been incorrect. ] 
Li. Aseka. fe a BF Diisaka |), 
tii-sa~ ki, 


[The Tibetan translator seems to have read Fal #1 for PE fa, | 


Tat, MOA ve Lalita @). 
Lai ~t. 
[The Tibetan reads no Wa fo here] 


' 1 omit 
spellings us much es Tema tts characters. Moreover, I simplify the ‘Tibetan 





Chap. ‘Trumraw. Cursese, assiutr. 
16, Surana. AA HE Stlhi-pantaka 
(On-li-pan-tek. 


[ Perhaps # fi waa not in the original, | 
6. Transcriptions by the Tibetan translator done wines 
understanding the original Chinese: e.g. :— 


Chap. Tueray. CHINESE. SaNsEMIT. 
eens Cees: Ma-ha-la-tun-no. 


[This has been taken te be Mabi-rathu (= great curt), As it 
stands it is ine to a misunderstanding. But it is als possibile 
that the Chinese text has since been altered into Ma-ha-la- 
tan-nn. The Mongolian Uligertin Dalai, 42, und Altan 
Gorel, 426 (the corresponding Chinese text too}, have Yoke 
Terge and Maha-ratha, Ch. Je Fpl (= Grewt carringe),] 


eee 
* householder’ Sut-pak. Sut-pati ©). 


[Sanskrit equivalent is not cortuin, perhaps Satputi, «Good 
Lord.’ Anyhow the Tibetan hos simply trunscribed the 
Chinese, or, if I am wrong, hat the worl Sar-p’ag amr 


meaning os above F] 
25. Shudtolsarmi. jie BA Sl pip te 8'utudru-kurga (¥). 
She-tu-la-ken-nin, a 
a0. Ree tas): Ema ee 
Ma-ha-lin-mn. 
[Here o fanciful etymology seems to have inttucnwed the tcaniotos:) 
a6, Balamadur. ik a & = Fira lima dutta, 
Pa -ba-ma -tut. 
37. Pinteloshushn. ‘ff BR im t& fj mot craps: 
Pin-tu-lu-ta-ja, 
[Shu points to He wi, for FE is not avi, but fr, Im this cise 
the Tibetan seem= to have misread it, ] 
7. Some other peculiurities in the Tibetan. iL 
' Sukhivati-vyihe (smaller), } 1. | i'l 
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(A) When a Chinese nasal comes the Tibetan often splits 
the syllable asunder and makes it into two: e.g. :— 


Cit ese. SANBEHIT. Trheras. Chap. 
ERE R # Kini jani-pali. Ka-na-jani-pali. 1, 
Kan-ja-ni-jet-li. 

& fe Andhra. A-na-ta. 16. 
An-ta. 

Awe = Suddhi-pinthoka. § Ciiwa-ta-tw. 16. 
Ou-li-pon-ta. 


And these, perhaps from a false analogy of Shen-dan, 
(i Hf) = Cun-da-na, Ma-ha-shen (J jf 3) = Maha-se-na, 
Na-shen (#]) 46) = Niga-se-na, ete., etc. 

(5) Chinese pi (=Jap. bi) is represented with byi in 
Tibetan, as in the case of a Sanskrit word. Byi is generally 
pronounced jf in Tibetan, but we must not apply this rule 
to the transcribed words, as it has been done by Mr. Schmidt. 
Thus :— 


CHINESE, Tineras. Chay. 
Shi ~ pi Shi-byi (Skt. Sibi). 1. 
(PF ee) 

Pi lan-kat-Hi, Byi-lin-gi-ra-li. I. 
(at & & M) 

Man-ji-pi-li. Man-ji-byi-la. 17. 
(ae HE ML A) 

Ki-li-pi. Ti-li-byi. i. 
(fe FE a) 

Pin-tu-lu-tu-ja. Pyin-te-lo-shn-sha, ao. 
(He CA it a Pa) 


(C) Mistakes from the forms of characters peculiar to 
Chinese. Chapter 22: Ma-shen-ta (Maha-candra, 28 # Pe), 
under which is noted Ta-yii, + A ‘Great Moon,” but 
here the Tibetan has * Can-C’enpo,’ ‘ Great-eye,’ ie. KB 
Ta-mu. The text may have had —] owing to a corruption. 
In the case of Pin-te-lo-shu-shn, above referred to, $= fa is 
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taken as having the similar sound with Zé sw, on account 
of their resemblance to each other. I have noticed 
elsewhere the reading of #£ pan for § ii, and [ij A for 
BE fa, ete.,ete. However, these mistakes may be due simply 
to u corraption of the Chinese text, and the translator may 
be free from blame.' 


The above remarks, though they may not be exhaustive, 
will be sufficient to explain the relation between the Tibetan 
and the Chinese. Formerly, when I was reviewing 
Mr. Grinwedel’s work? in the “ Hansei Zasshi” (now the 
“(Qrient’), vol. xx, No. 11, 1897, I expressed there the 
iden that the Chinese may be a translation of the Tibetan,* 
but the internal evidence which we can adduce from the 
texts proves quite the opposite, and the Chinese has the right 
to claim the priority over the Tibetan. Moreover, the 
conclusion is confirmed by some native writers who were 
contemporaries of the authors of the Chinese version. 

8, In the catalogues of the Chinese Tri-pitaka, Kai-yuen-lu, 
and Ching-yuen-lu it is said as follows :— 

“ Hien-yii-Ching (‘The Wise Man and the Fool,  & #,) 
in 13 vols., sometimes said to be 15 vols. or 16 vol, or 
even 17 vols. Otherwise called the Hien-yii-yin-yuen-ching 
(Dama-mika-nidina-sitra). This is mentioned in the Sung- 
tsi-lu (Ye PE FE) by Tao-hui (jf HF), and in the Seng-yin-lu 
(f gh £%) by Seng-yiu (ff gi, flourished m 400-520 a.n.). 


! "The Chinese text ia not free from such mistakes os inientionead here. [t lia 
thot mistake which con be said to be almost Arreditary, Le. iz i] pa-ehuon 
for Skt. papiya (= Mirn), which i i mistake tor rica ‘E) pa-pi; analogens te 
this the text has Ji} ‘ay ya-shun for jhipeti (Bkt. kyapmyati), *to burn,’ 
but this is agnin Fj +E) va-pi. In some other texts it is Pi] It ja-pi, 
= = ci=pi, fa i ja-wei, or even m off va-wei, oll originating from 
Pali jhipe-, * cause to burn." 

= 4§ Ruddhistische Studion’ von Albert Grinwedel, veriffentlichung ans dem 
Kénielichon Museum der Vorkerkunde, Bd. v, Berlin, 1897. 

4p. 27, note. 

i We see from this note there were several texts of this Sittrn. 
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The work exists at present in 13 vols, The author is Sramana 
Hui-Hsio or T'an-Hsio (ZF % or & MH). Seng-yiu says: 
‘T‘an-Hsio was a native of Liang Chou (af #4). He was 
noble and intelligent, and renowned for the purity of his 
conduct and the deepness of his knowledge. When he was 
in Khoten (-F ff], Kustana) he obtained the Sanskrit text 
of this Siitra. He came to Karakhodjo (Kau-chang, 7% §&) 
from Khoten, and there he, together with « Sramana Wei- 
teh (ig 7), translated the text." It is also mentioned in 
Tsing-Mai's (Sq 3) work Ku-chin-i-chin-t1-ki (ff + # 
$i fi] ao).” Note: “It is said in the Record of Hien-yii- 
Ching by Sramana Seng-yiu (f@ 9f7) of the Liang dynasty 
(ap. 502-97) that the Sramanas of Ho-hsi (west of the 
river), T‘an-Hsio, Wei-teh, and others, eight in all, intended 
to travel afar in search of their sacred texts. While in 
the Moha-vihira of Khoten they met with the festival 
called the ‘ Paiica - yarsa-parisad,’' which is in Chinese 
u ‘great assembly of all in every five years.’ Several 
teachers versed in the Tri-pitaka were engaged in the 
propagation of the precious law; they preach Siitras or 
Vinaya according to their special skill. The eight Sramanas 
also took the opportunity, attended the lectures and strove 
to acquaint themselves with the foreign dialect. They 
succeeded in explaming what they heard there, and 
translated it all. When they came back to Karakhodjo, 
they collected what they learnt of each work and made it 
into one book. Afterwards crossing over the sund-atreams 
they brought it home to Liang Chou. At the time Sramana 
Hui-lung was famous as the great preceptor of Ho-hsi, and 
being rich in pious deeds could recite the expanded texts 
(Vaipulya) all from memory, He thought: ‘ The text brought 
home from Khoten is a portion of the Avadinas. What 
the Avadinas show us are good and bad examples of man’s 
deeds; they are in other words the distinctions of the wise 
man and the fool. Among the Siitras handed down from 


. We iy + Poa Pan-ea-yu-shi. This iy mentions ile in Fo-hien's 
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former ages Avadinas are numerous, and therefore we will 
give a new title to this text according to the subject-matter 
of it, and call it the ‘ Hien-yii-Ching’ (The Wise Man and 
the Fool).’” 

According to this contemporaneous and therefore very 
important note, the title “The Wise Man and the Fool” is 
entirely of Chinese origin, and if this note be taken as 
authentic (and of course it is) it will also account for the 
orizin of the Tibetan name Dean-lun. The fact that the 
book has the name given by the Chinese must be a strong 
proof of its having been translated from the Chinese. 

9. I donot go at present so far as to say that the Mongolian 
version of our text is also from the Chinese, but the second 
chapter of the Uligeriin Dalai (the Ocean of Purables) ! 
betrays its Chinese origin. The author seems to have read 
-+ -— -F ‘10 princes’ for -- -F *1,000 princes,’ for 
the characters -- and = resemble each other, and such 
a mistake can only arise in Chinese numerals. 

10. Lastly, to strengthen our argument I may quote the 
words of Csoma de Kérési in his Analysis of Kanjur in the 
“ Asiatic Researches,” vol. xx, Arts. ii and xi (1836), p. 480. 
He says: “At the end (of the Tibetan Dsan-lun) it is stated 
that this work, it seems, has been translated from Chinese.” 
So even to Tibetans the work appeared to have come from 
the Chinese. 


From the above remarks I hope that the poimts of my 
argument have become quite clear to the readers. It is, 
I think, perfectly certain that the Tibetan version is o 
translation of the Chinese; the correspondence of both 
texts cannot be explained otherwise. To make it quite safe, 
however, we had better wait for a corroboration from 
scholars versed im Tibetan. 

Tf I have sueceeeded in drawing attention to the fact 
that between the Tibetan and the Chinese there exists 


L = Daan-lun, chap, 7 (Mongolion), dee m Tibetan; Chinese text, chap. 7. 






the baie of the four lan guaces, ‘I shall be quite satisfied. 
By “four languages” I mean, of course, Pali, Sanskrit 
Tibetan, and Chinese. 


ty 


N.H.—The fact that the text was trunelated 4) Karakhodjo in 445 a.p., and 
the existence of a centre of religious learning in Khoten as told by Seng-yin 
(500-620 an), may imo way help the study of that unknown Buddhist 
langage found in Central Aem. The MBS. ie Dow i cE THEE J cdl 
Professor Leumann, ot Strehurs. ; 
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Agr. XVII.—The Nagas. <A Contribution to the History of 
Serpent-Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. Orpnam. 


Ir is well kuown that between the Vedic period, and that 
deseribed in the epic poems, great modifications oceurred in 
the religion and social customs of the Indian people. Since 
the Epic period, further changes have taken place; so that 
the orthodox Hinduism, of the present day, differs much from 
that represented in the Mahabharata, Religious vicissitudes 
have also occurred outside the Brahmanic pale. The 
Buddhist religion has become extinguished in India. Vast 
numbers of the people, too, have been converted—many of 
them forcibly—to the faith of Islam. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, many of the old deities still live. The Naga 
rajas are worshipped as demigods; the sun, the cedar, and 
the serpent are held sacred; and Indra and his Devas have 
still their worshippers and their temples, as they had in the 
days described in the Mahabharata. 

These old, and now unorthodox, divinities are the popular 


deities in many of the Himalayan valleys, and in other parts — 


of India, away from the centres of Brahmanism. 

In the mountainous country bordering upon Kashmir, and 
especially in the tract lying between the Chennb and Ravi 
rivers, a remnant of the Nagas of the Mahabhiirata still 
survives. These people have remained under more or less 
independent chiefs until comparatively recent times. They 
have escaped conversion to Islim, and they have saved their 
temples and their idols from the destructive seal of 
Mahomedan iconoclasts, as well as from the almost equally 
destructive bigotry of the orthodox Brahman. Here the 
serpent-gods Sesha, Vasuki Basdeo or Basak Nag, Takshaka 
or Takht Nag, and other Nagas less known to fame, are 
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still worshipped with their ancient rites, The forms of 
worship and the architecture of the temples have probably 
undergone little change since the days of the Mahabharata. 
And the serpent-gods are) worshipped now, as they were 
then, not as dangerous reptiles, nor as mere symbols, but 
as the deified rulers of an ancient people, whose tribal, or 
rather, perhaps, racial, emblem was the Naga, or hooded — 
serpent, and whose chief deity was the sun. These people. 
do not call themselves Nagas. That term was not a tribal 
name, but merely an epithet applied to those who reverenced 
the Naga, or hooded serpent, ‘The name of the tribe is 
Takhe. Taxiles, the ally of Alexander, was a Takha raja. — 
Amongst these people the Niga—the cobra of the presemt, 
day—was, and is, held sacred ; and tradition says that the 
killing of one of these serpents, in olden times, involved the 
heaviest penalties, This, of course, is no longer the case, but 
T have heard men regret that the Nag may now be killed in 
the country of Basdeo (Visuki). It is not that all ser pen ¥ 
are regarded with veneration, Here, as elsewhere in India, 
the cobra alone is sacred. Other snakes may be killed 
without remorse. In one place only have I known worship 
offered to any other serpent than the cobra. This was at 
the foot of the Retang Pass, where, under an overhanging 
rock, offerings are made to some small harmless snakes, 
which are called ‘Nag kiri.’ As this name shows, however, 
they are considered as representatives of the Naga, which 
is rarely found at that altitude. Elsewhere snakes of the 
same species are killed without seruple. J | 
The Naga temples are not, however, dedicated to the 
serpent, but to the Niga rajas, the ancient rulers of the race. 
Sesh Nag, Basak Nag, Takht Nag, Prithu Nag, Karkota 
Nag, Karsha Nag, Sabir Nig, Santan ‘Nig, and many others, 
are all worshipped in human form. Each, however, has the 
hoods of three, five, seven, or more serpents, forming 
a canopy over his head, as shown by Fergusson in his plates 
of the Amarawati sculptures.’ In some places Nagas of less 
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note are represented as men, attended by snakes, but without 
the serpent-canopy. There are also shrines dedicated to 
Nagini Devis, who were the wives of Naga chiefs. 

As elsewhere explained, since the Asuras became 
Kshatriyas their souls have become Devas, and those of 
their wives have become Devis. Hence, there have been 
no Nigas or Naginis in recent times. Those, whose shrines 
remain, belong to the distant past. 

With each temple is the image of the Naga raja, with 
the serpent-canopy over his head. There are also many 
iron trisulas, or tridents, and representations of snakes in 
iron or stone, which have been placed there by worshippers 
as votive offerings. Besides these, are o lamp, a dish for 
burning incense, and the sacred siingal, gaja, or iron scourge, 
which is the exact counterpart of that represented in the 
hand of the Egyptian Osiris. 

The representation of the sun occupies a prominent 
position, being carved upon the roof and other parts of 
the building. In these primitive temples I could discover 
no trace of any connection between the Naga and the 
Phallus. The worship is simply that of the Naga demi- 
gods, os descendants of the Sun, and ancestors of the race. 
The Devas, too, whose temples are found throughout the 
Himalaya, are deified Kshatriyas, and ancestors of the 
people. The rites and ceremonial at the Naga temples are 
essentially the same as those at the temples of the Devas, 
And it is very unlikely that any important change. has 
occurred, in this respect, since the ancient times when 
Swiirga was occupied by the Nagas and the Devas. In 


each case, goats and sheep are sacrificed, votive offerings | 


ure muddle, lights and incense are burned, the smoke of cedar 


is used for purification and protection against evil spirits, — 


circumambulation of the temple takes place, and the deity 
is consulted through his inspired prophet. This representa- 
tive of the deity sometimes passes through the fire, or inhales 
the smoke of burning cedar, and almost always does penance 
with the sungal or iron scourge. Music and dancing form 
an important part of the ceremonial, The musicians are 
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‘often of aboriginal race, and being therefore considered as 
of lower caste, are not allowed to approach within a certaim: 
_ distance of the shrine. The dancing at the temples and m 
ceremonial processions is confined to men. I have seen 
worshippers dancing before the litter in which the repre- 
sentation of the deity was travelling, as David danced before: 

vu le the Ark. 

In most of the temples to Vasuki or Basdeo in the Chenab 
valley there is, besides the figure of the Naga raja, a repre- 
sentation of his Wuxir, who is called Jimuta-vahuna. Legend 

says that Basdeo was engaged in war with Garuda, and that, 

on one occasion, the Naga chief was surprised by the enemy 

and had a narrow eseape, In fact, he was saved only by 

the devotion of his minister, who gave his own life to save 

that of his. master. This probably means that Jimuta- 

vihana was killed in covering the retreat of the raja. 

Basdeo escaped to the Kailas Kind, a mountain lake some 

‘ 13,000 feet above the sea, between the Chenab and Ravi 

valleys, Meantime-an army was raised, by which Garuda 

was defeated. The Naga raja, in his gratitude, ordered 

that in future Jimuta-vahana should be worshipped in the 

same temple with himself. It would seem from this that 
Vasuki, like other Solar kings, received divine honours , 
during his lifetime. tod 

The legend just referred to seems to relate to some of the 

struggles between the unregenerate and the Aryaniszed 

tribes. It is probably founded on fact. At all events, 

a great festival is held annually at the Kailas Kiind, which 

is attended by all the population of the surrounding country. 

It seems probable that this legend suggested the story of 

Jimuta-vilana in the Katha Sarit Sagara}; and also the 

plot of the Naga Nanda, which is in fact the same story 
dramatized. In each case the events occur in the reign 
of Visuki; in each case the name of the hero is Jimuta- 
vahana; in each case his home is in ‘the Himalaya ; ‘ihe 
in each case he gives himself up to Garuda, to save the 
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life of another. Here, however, the resemblance. ceases, 
The drama has a Buddhist complexion. In it, Visuki is 
represented as being obliged to provide one of his subjects, 
daily, to be eaten by Garuda. The place of one of the 
victims is taken by Jimuta-vahana, who is partially 
devoured. Garuda then finds out his mistake, releases him, 
promises to eat no more human beings, and restores to 
life the Nagas he had previously consumed. 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note 
that, according to the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing, the 
great raja Siladitya kept all the best writers, especially 
poets, at his court, and even joined in their recitals. The 
king would take the part of Jimuta-vahana, and transform 
himself into « Naga, amid songs and instrumental music.' 
Jimuta-vahana, therefore, was considered as a Niga in the 
days of Siladitya. 

In Gurhwal and Kemiton I have not met with any 
representation of Jimuta-vahana in the Naga temples, which 
are numerous. The legend, therefore, is probably local. 

In some of his temples Biasdeo or Visuki is represented 
as holding in his hand, or sometimes in each band, a disc 
or chukra, which the priests call ‘ Niga ka bhan.” Surya 
the Sun-god is represented as holding a similar object. So 
niso are Faden Niga (Nuhush) and other Naga rajas. This 
disc evidently represents the Sun; and is doubtless the same 
as the chakra in the hand of Prithu, on seeing which 
Brahma recognized in him a portion of Vishnu, or the Sun.* 

Thus Prithn, like other early Solar kings, seems to have 
carried the chakra or ‘Naga ka bhin,’ and to have claimed 
divine honours us a personification of the Sun-god. 

Most of the temples of the Naga rajas are built of massive 
logs of cedar, and are sheltered in fine old cedar groves. 
In the Chenab valley many of the grandest trees were, sad 
td say, ¢ ‘out up into railway sleepers not long ago. The cedar, 
kelu, or deodara (tree of the gods) is sacred throughout 


* Buddhist Aunols of ee World.” (Beal), i, 210 (note). 
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the Hindu Kush and the Himilaya, as it was in ancient 
Babylonia. 

Branches of this tree are burned at sacrifices to keep 
off evil spirits, and the smoke is inhaled by the inspired 
prophets with the same object. It was not only amongst 
the people of the hills that the cedar was sacred, for at the 
great horse sacrifice of Yudishthira two of the sacrificial 
posts were of deodira.| At the Aswamedha of Dasuratha 
also, two of the posts were of this sacred tree.* The wood 
in both cases must have been brought from the Himalaya, as 
the cedar does not grow in the plains of India. So highly 
venerated is this tree, that some years ago, when the raja 
of Mandi, in the Himalaya, leased the right to cut deodar 
timber in his dominions to u firm of contractors, his people 
rose in rebellion. They said the land no doubt was the 
raja’s, but the trees belonged to the gods. The raja had 
to apply to the British Government, for protection against 
his angry subjects. 

It may be observed that the Kashmir shawl-pattern 1s 
a conventional representation of the Cedrus deodara, Several 
other trees are sacred in the Himalaya, notably the juniper 
and the ash, but no other is held in the same degree of 
reverence as the cedar. 

The different serpent-gods, with their insignia, and 
attended by their priests and office-bearers, visit each other's 
festivals. The Devas, also, visit each other in the same way. 
These festivals are held at all the principal temples. In 
front of each of these, there ia usually an open grassy space, 
surrounded by seats arranged somewhat in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Flere each caste and family has its allotted 
position, according to ancient custom. 

Besides the regular festivals, gatherings oceur at the 
temples on other important occasions, as when the people 
meet to consult their gods through the medium of the 
inspired prophets. Such assemblages usually occur in case 


; Mahabharata, spameden, Anngtia, p. bxxvill, 222. 
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of war, famine, or pestilence, Sometimes several deities 
meet in conclave, each being represented by his temple 
officials. Such a convocation is probably referred to in the 
passage in the Mahabharata, which tells us that the gods 
(Devas), having assembled on the banks of the Saraswati, 
there installed the excellent Naga Vasuki as king of all the 
serpents.’ 

The priests of most of these temples, whether of the Nagas 
or of the Devas, are Kshatriyas, or Khuttris as they are 
ealled in the vernacular. In this, we have a survival of 
ancient customs existing in the far-off days when the 
Kshatriya chief offered his own sacrifices. 

At some of the temples, however, the priests are so-called 
‘desi,’ or local, Grahmans. These belong to none of the 
known Brahmanical clans, and are not recognized by them. 
They probably ure members of families who, from long 
connection with the temples, have acquired priestly dignity. 
In many places they intermarry with the Khuttris. In this, 
however, they only follow the example of ancient rishis, such 
a8 Sakra and Chyavana. 

Orthodox Brahmans may sometimes be found officiating 
at these unorthodox temples, but this is very rarely the case. 
When it does occur, the position of the Brahman is but 
a subordinate one, 

Whether, however, there be a Brahman priest or not, 
there is always an inspired prophet, who is the medium 
of communication between the deity and the people. In 
some cases, when many of the worshippers are of lower 
caste, or of si a descent, there is also a prophet of 
lower grade, called ‘lamabiata,’ who passes on to them the 
communications received through the inspired representative 
of the deity. 

’ ©The inspired prophet is known by several titles, as chela, 
gir-chela, banabata, dharmi, dangariah, or, in some instances, 
as Ra. He is generally a Kshatriya, but sometimes, though 
rarely, he is a desi- Brahman. I have never known an 
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orthodox Brahman act in this capacity, but I have seen 
one of them, as priest, incensing the chela while im the 
condition of inspired frenzy. 

The chela or banahata is not elected, but is supposed to 
become possessed, or ‘scized,’ as the expression is, by the 
deity. Should he, however, be considered an improper 
person, he is called before the village elders, who, an 
solemn conclave, decide upon his claims. The office is not 
hereditary. The cheln when he receives his call must 
separate from his family, must lead a celibate life, must 
eat no food which has not been prepared with his own 
hands, must sleep on the ground, and must not wear shoes. 
In some cases the chela is allowed to live in his own house, 
but the other rules appear to be always enforced. In most 
ploces the chela, when under the divine influence, must not 
be touched by any other person. 

When, as is rurely the case, the worship at a Naga, or 
Deva, temple is conducted by a Brahman priest, he has no 
authority over the chela or over the temple property, nor 
has he any power to regulate the festivals, or to make any 
demands from the worshippers. The temple management 
is in the hands of the council of elders, guided by the will 
of the deity as announced by the prophet when under the 
influence of the divine afflatus. The chela then represents 
the deity, and is spoken of as the deity. It is probable that 
when in the epic poems we read of the commands of Indra, 
or other divinities, the utterances of the inspired prophet are 
referred to. As may well be imagined, the influence of thes# 
men, for good or for evil, is very great. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that many an apparently inexplicable out- 
burst of fanaticism has been caused by the raving of these 
prophets. Sir G. Robertson mentions that a bloody war 
, between two Kiifir clans was caused by the utterances of 
_ @*pshur.’' This is the title given to the inspired prophets 
“im the valleys of the Hindu Kush, It seems to me at 
least probable that the mad attack upon a British foree.at* 


| “ Kutirs of the Hindu Kush," p. 418. 
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Manipur a few years ago, followed by the murder of several 
officers, had « similar origin. I wos assured, by a very 
intelligent local chief, that no one dared to disobey the 
orders of the deity received through the inspired chela. 
He added that should anyone do so, some dreadful calamity 
would certainly happen. 

In the Himalaya, the inspired prophet at the temples of 
Devas or Nagas, whatever may be his local title, is not 
a sorcerer or magician. Unlike the orthodox Brahman, he 
does not pretend to any power over the divinity he repre- 
sents, or any other, either in consequence of his nusterities, 
or by means of mantras, or through any rites or eeremonial. 
He is merely the mouthpiece of the deity. So far as 1 have 
seen, too, the chela does not wear any fantastic costume or 
grotesque ornaments. He wears the same dress us the other 
villagers, except that he must never wear shoes. The chelas, 
however, of some of the Devis, and of a few of the Nagas, 
wear a red cap. This is of the sume shape as those of the 
other villagers. The only difference is in colour. The 
prophet is of course treated with great respect, bat his 
emoluments are very small. He has a right to the head 
of every victim sacrificed, and sometimes he receives un 
extra portion. He often, too, receives small contributions 
of grain at harvest time; and, if the temple has an endow- 
ment, he has a small sum from that source. In most cases, 
however, he derives his subsistence mainly from his own land. 

The foregoing docs not in all particulars agree with 
fescriptions, which have been given, of the unorthodox 
rites practised in the south of India. OF these latter 
I have no personal knowledge. What I have just said 
must be considered as relating to Northern India only. 

That all these men believe in their own inspiration 1t 
would probably be too much to say, but some of them 
certainly seem to do so. I have known several of them. 
T once asked a man, whose father had been a chela, why 
he had not been inspired. He said, simply, that the Deo 
had never come to him. He seemed to have no doubt as 
to his father’s inspiration, or the possibility of his own. 
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As to the worshippers, the sincerity of their faith is often 
shown by the severity of their penances. I have seen a man 
apply the siingal, or iron scourge, to ‘e own bare back and 
shoulders, till the blood ran down in streams, and formed 
a pool upon the ground. The punishment was most severe. 

At sacrifices the chela, as already mentioned, inhales the 
smoke of burning cedar, and in some cases he drinks the 
warm blood from the neck of the decapitated victim. Some- 
times, too, he jumps into or over the sacrificial fire, He 
always applies to his own back, and sometimes to those of 
the worshippers, the iron scourge which has just been 
referred to, This application of the stingal, to the backs 
of the worshippers, is sometimes merely a ceremonial one, 
no blood ‘being drawn. But when the scourge is used by 
the penitents a the punishment is very real. 

This scourge, as already mentioned, appears to be the 
exact counterpart of that represented in the hands of Osiris 
and of several of the Egyptian deities. It is made entirely 
of iron, and varies in weight from about three to five pounds 
or more. It has usually three, but sometimes five, lashes. 
Each of these is made up of two or three long links and 
a broad lancet-shaped blade ut the extremity. This somewhat 
resembles in shape the broad piece of leather at the end of 
the thong of a Tatar whip. It occurred to me that this 
scourge might be the same as the aspahedstra, or sraoshdé- 
charana, of the Zoroastrians, But the lute esteemed 
Professor Darmesteter, to whom I mentioned this, con- 
sidered that the Zoroastrian scourge had thongs of leatHer. 
Be this as it may, it seems probuble that they were but 
different forms of the same instrament. The mode of use, 
and the expiatory effect, were the same in each case,! 

Some years ago I was invited by the Chak, or lesa chief, 
of Barmiaor, in the valley of the Ravi, to attend a great 
sacrifice to Kailang Nag. The object of the sacrifice was 

to obtain fine weather for the sowing, which had been 
delayed by storms. Kailang, like other Naga demigoda, 





* Vendidad (5.B.E.), Far, xiv, 8. 
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is supposed to control the weather, On my arrival I found 
the people assembled on the open grassy space in front of 
the temple. The men and boys sat together, the women 
and girls being at a little distance. Soon the music struck 
up, and some of the men and boys began to dance in a circle, 
the chela dancing in the centre. After a time the music 


wy ee Aes ies <a) F, 


became wilder and the dance more energetic. Some of the - 
men when tired sat down, and others took their places. The 
chela continued dancing, and he applied the siingal to his | 1 
own back and shoulders and to those of some of the other . 
dancers. Some of the men then applied another similar A 


scourge to their own backs with great effect, amid shouts 
of “ Kailang Maharaj ki jai!’ (Victory to the great King 
Kailang). Then, all being ready, the victim (a ram) was " 
led out, and having shown by shivering that it was accept- 

able to the deity, ita head was struck off. The body was 
immediately lifted up by several men, and the chela, seizing 

upon it, drank the blood as it spouted from the neck, amid 
renewed shouts of “ Kailane Maharaj ki jai!” The carcase 

was thrown down upon the ground, and the head, with 
a burning coal upon it, laced before the threshold of 

the temple. The dancing was then renewed, and became ~~ 
more violent, until the chela gasped out “ Kailang aya” 

. © (Kailang has come). All then became silent, and the 
prophet announced that the sacrifice was accepted, and 
“that the season would be favourable. This was received with 
u storm of shouts of “ Kailang Mabaraj ki jai!” and the 
chela sank down upon the ground exhausted. Water was 
poured over him, and he was vigorously fanned till he showed 
signs of revival, The assembly then began to disperse. | 

ss Kailang Nig is one of the deities, to whom human sacrifices ' 
are -said to have been offered in former days. There are 

-* many temples, in the Himalaya, at which human beings are 
said to have been offered in times of drought,.and_ threatened 
famine. One of these, near the Sach Pass, is dedicated to 
a Nagini known as Ama Naga, who has the reputation of 
_ having often refused to give rain “ until she had eaten men.’ 
Certain villages, in turn, supplied the victims. 
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At all these temples votive offerings are made, as in the 
Catholic Church. These are in fulfilment of vows made 
during sickness, danger, or misfortune. Thus, 2 man may < 
promise a trident to Vasuki or Takshaka; or a plough, 
a sword, or a bullock-yoke to the tutelary Deva of the 
village. These are generally represented by small models, 
which are placed in the temple. Sometimes, however, the 
object actually devoted is given up to the deity. I have 
seen @ spinning-wheel placed ina small shrine which was 
scarcely large enough to hold it. In this old form of 
Hinduism the offerings are made to the goda, not to the 
Brahmans. 

Around most of the old temples, either of Devas or of 

| Nagas, are arranged a number of stone tablets, like small 
tombstones, on each of which is rudely carved the figure of 
aman, orof a man and woman, These are the monuments 
of deceased villagers, and correspond to the gravestones in 
our churchyards. As the dead are burned, there are no 
era ves, 

These monuments are sometimes pluced ut the village 
spring, at the crossing of a stream, or in some other frequented | 
place; and sometimes, in addition to the tablet, some work iy 
of public utility, ua a resting-place for travellers, a fountain, 
or a bridge over a stream, is erected in memory of the wealthier 
villagers, 

At some of the temples of the Devas a pole or mast, | 
called dhuj (dhwaja), is erected, This isa pine-tree stripped 
of its branches, and it is renewed yearly, the old one being 
burned. As its name denotes, this is the standard of the 
deity, It is referred to in the Mahabharata, where Indra 
directs the King of Chedi to set up an Indradhwaja,! in 
processions a smaller dhuj is often ‘carried by the chela. 
On the Indus, and other Panjab rivers, the boatmen place 
a pols surmounted with a tuft of hair, at the’ hows or at the 
masthead of their boats, as the dhoj of Khwaja Khiar, which 
is the Musselman name of Varuna, the ancient sea-god. 





' Mahabharata, Adi, Adivonsivatirann, p. Leiii, 173, 
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Pilgrimages are made to the temples of Devas and Nagas 
us well as to those of the Devis und Naginis. These are 
usually in fulfilment of vows or to ask some favour of the 
deity, and are often undertaken by married women without 
children. These pilgrimages are frequently made by night, 
and in some localities it is customary to make a mark at 
every few yards upon a stone or other object by the road- 
side. These marks are called ‘likhni,’ and are made with 
a mixture of rice-flour and water. ‘They are a sort of record 
that the pilgrimage has been duly performed. 

The Devia were in most cases the wives of Kshatriya 
chiefs, who became ‘sati,’ or were burned with the bodies 
of their husbands; but the term is now applied to almost 
all female divinities. The Naginis, as already mentioned, 
were the wives of the Naja rajas. 

These Devas and Nagas were the ancestors of the present 
Hindu people, and they were the popular deities of the 
epic poems, and of the early Buddhist legends. It was 
over them that Indra reigned, und over them, in the 
Himalaya, he reigns still, Yet, by the orthodox Brahman, = 
these divinities are now considered as demons; and they 
have been so deseribed by European writers, who derived 
their information from Brahmanical ‘sources. The worship 
of ancestors, or of deified human beings, has prevailed 
throughout the world, and even now it is far from being 
extinct. Arhats and rishis, saints and angels, are still 
reverenced; but the Devas and Nigas are stigmatized as 
demons. 
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Arr. XVIIL—<An old Kumauni Satire, By Grorce A. 
Gurrensox, C.LE., Ph.D. 


Tue three great administrators of Kumaon were Mr. Traill 
(1815-1835), Mr. Batten (1845-1856), and Captain (after- 
wards Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay, all of whom 
are remembered with affection by their whilom subjects, 
There were numerous short settlements of Kumaon, the 
first being in 1815-16, the second in 1817, and the third 
(for three years) in 1818. The fifth settlement (for five 
years) took place in 1824, and was subsequently extended 
for another five. In 1831 the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad obtained jurisdiction over revenue matters in 
Kumaon. About the year 1837 proposals were made for 
a settlement of twenty years, which the landholders appear 
to have been unwilling to accept on account of its length. 
It was ultimately carried out in 1842-6 (ninth settlement). 

The author of the following poem, Krma Parai, is said 
to have died about fifty years ago at the age of a little 
over 50. He was therefore a contemporary of the early 
settlements of Kumaon, and could easily have written his 
poem in Mr. Traill’s time, as is the popular tradition, which 
says that although the poet attacked the chief of the 
district so fiercely, he was patronized by him. Mr. Traill, 
they say, used to go to the village assemblies unattended 
by a single follower, and used to hear the satire sung in 
his presence. 

Krsna Parai was a resident of a village in Patti Syiinara 
Malla in Almora District. This country was conquered m 
the year 1815 in the war with Nepal, and the verses (which 
show a striking contrast to the contented feeling of the 
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hill people at the present time, the result of the wise 
administration of the three great makers of Kumaon) were 
written not long after that event. They represent the 
popular dislike to the change from the happy-go-lucky 
methods of a native régime to the settled principles of 
British administration, The author was a professional singer, 
and, on the death of his only son, is said to have developed 
‘eccentricities’ (such as writing poems like the one now | 
printed). In it he attacks the land settlements, the new system 
of disposing of civil and criminal cases, the law which put 
husband and wife on the same level, and the employment 
of low-caste Brahmans in ministerial offices. He alludes © 
to a scarcity which oecurred at the time of writing, and, 
I need hardly say, lays the blame of it upon the new rulers. 

The song is still remembered by old people in Kumaon, 
but few know it in its entirety, Only the other day (1899) 
a local newspaper published in Almora, which was ‘agin 
the Government,’ spoke of the hard condition into which 
Kumaon had fallen, and added that the prophecy of Krsna 
Parai was about to be fulfilled. 

The poem is an interesting specimen of the Kumauni 
language, und contains some forms not mentioned by 
Kellogg. It shows the close connection which existe between 
these Himalayan Aryan dinlects and those of distant 
Rajputana, especially Mewar. 

I'am indebted to Pandit Gobind Prasad for the text. 


Wiss FATS AT ATaT aife areata 9 y 
We Wave ATE aera | 
FS Jeu gio wa Sq ou 2 5 
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Wt Wo SWIC ATT 3 

facta Ua at wan Fa) 

afe af af at rae Se I yt 
fare at Zee at aveTe feat | 
wen al ar aa afe afe fray ny i 
ae UTafear = A Sar | 

yea sate wat & aria GTA i é i 


fea uft fea afe ga aet | 
Sal Ql ETAT Ala ATT STAT 1 5 
arate et Se of *efa wa eo 
yea war 4 gafaar are | 

aaa © at & tifa art et 

a ata & Wal Gaa Bl ATH I 90 4 
ata aa ats STE & Tare | 

Gea SI STC H ETT & ara 99 
Wee Sat AF aver aif Sa 

aT wife 2 at @ aise AT 9 


Ba ure a Ste aa Set | 
AS SAT ST Sat Gat ETAT 0 93 8 


L901. i7 
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TRANSLATION, 


(1) From! Calcutta the Englishman came. He tied up 
and brought loads of? perjury and forgery. (2) Lieutenant- 
Governors, Viceroys,* mighty mighty monarchs, (came) to 
plunder* the land by many methods, (3) The English Lord 
is the incarnation of the iron age. By his own sins he 
destroys others. (4) See the wisdom of the English ruler. 
He says, “Sell your house and garden and write a deed 
of relinguishment.”' (5) He has made a badge® of a piece 
of brass, and with it has robbed the country of its gold 
and silver. (6) (The people of) Jal and Dhaular? have 
become high officials. The lund is laid waste and no one* 
pays heed. 


(7) Day by day the iron age will come,’ and the father will 


' #afi is a postposition of the ablative, and is the sume as the Naipali bapa, 
I may note with regard to phirwigi, * Enetishman," that the word is also used 
in Kumaon to meon ‘changeable in mood.” The use of the word in this sense 
illustrates the feeling of a native that he never knows where he is in dealing with 
® Europes. One moment he is all smiles and the next in o fury, 3 
* The genitive postposition is ta, fom. £7, ob. &e, Tt is the same in Méwiri. 
The plural termination of nouns in 6 (equivalent to Hindi a) is @ (equivalent to 
Hindi #). Hence we have dja (note the disaspiration of the msunl pj, * loads" ; 
hapa, * crook’ {king}. Similarly the oblique form ends in 4, a in pifadd ko, * of 
brass’; cfld kd Adtd, *by the hand of the son’; kkoem da kAGra inf, ‘on the 
hem] of the hoshand.* 
* Sit, a corruption of Lord,’ is the usnal word for 1 Lieutenant-Governor. 
Gaverxal is a corruption of ‘ Governor," i.e. Viceroy. | 
* Lujan ia the infinitive : mei, or Anni, ie a postposition meaning ‘for." In 
Gaorhwili it is spi. It moons literally +huving heard,” Compare the Naipali 
dekhi, ‘having sen," equivalent to the Hindi «2, | by 
yooh: = Hindi Afeh, *hoving sold." The representation of # by ya is 
foteworthy. In Eastern Indin ye is the regular way of writing tho sound of 
short ¢. Thos dyedti, pronounced bebti, ‘nm person." ‘The allusion ia to the 
settioment igri _ Of & person objected to the settlement of the land, he 
a deed of telinguishment. The preparation of this cost money, 
lor which the proprietor had, so the poet anys, to sell his house and garden. 
ania 3 peer a intifa, | 
| | bras sworn by process peons who served notiees on defaulters. 
We should expect pitald ka instead of pital ka, 
7 tal howler are two villuzes in Pogti Borsi Rau of Almora, ‘They are 
inhabited by low-custe Frihmans, who ure despised by the higher septs such os 
on oe to which the author belonwed. Some of these men were employed hy 


: Kai, “ahyone’; midti, ‘isnot’; compare shaifiin verse §. Pham ia for fahm. 
and sometimes loo in oe ae ta tare In, which also secre in Maw 
Wels cities » iisrespert to porenis is one of the signs of the 
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eat stripes at the hand of his eon. (8) Ye rustic swains,' 
hear (the account of) the iron age, even if you give? your 
wife a (new) petticoat she will not be grateful. (9) The 
Ghugatiya featival® is (the custom) of Kumaon, and (on 
that day) the wife will be separated from her husband. 
(10) In the land of Kumaon the Awpur's? voice was heard. 
The wife has begun to loathe her husband.* (11) In the 
iron age the wife has become the ruler,* and strikes blows 
on the head of her good man. (12) In the land of Kumaon, 
faith, there is great prosperity; from sowing nine nd/is, six 
adits are produced.’ 


(13) Krsna Parai® has disclosed (the evils of) the iron age. 
The land of Kumaon will be reduced to dust. 


' Haewiiya is apparently a corruption of AmodaAt, und 1s the equivalent of the 
Undo sheagin. Farid in ‘0 frends." Hence the compound mens literally 
“my loving friends," but is commonly used in addressing i gathering af rustica, 
such as those to whom Kryoi Pipai reetted, and has lost its ieiniaal meaning, 

' Literally, “hy giving *: ecmnpeLre Aui-b3r, ‘from, in the next line: paleo 


hug ber, | "im verse 12, 

2 The G Shee & festival js colebruted in Kumaon’on the Makarn Satkranti 
or day an which the sun enters Capricorans on its return from the south, Small 
images of pipeons Awgta) ore made of flour and fried im gAi or oil. They ore 
then strong as neck and placed rowni va hase hig Se 90 day. On 
this festival all the members of a family seed a t says that 
times will be so out of joint that on this day hush anid cite wi will be separated. 

i A kind af pigeon : : it is an omen of evil to hear ita song. Henee the verse 
mens thet a em y has tuken place. 

® Literally, To (ums) the wits loathing of the husband is come, 

© Pudhan for pradhan. ‘The cd is the verb substontive, which i attached 
envclitically te the preceding word, The rea ure J apanaling joivh, 

7 The Aetheepa about prosperity is, of course, sareastic. A waft is a grain- 
niceeUre Weighing about two ara or four Shain is the plural munsmuline 
of ah The ery of the discontented that the ruler ia responsible for famines 
isan 0 ia one. Dr. Fraser's Golden Bough gives TUMeEroUS insane. (On) bys 
éther day an Irish yy spoke of her late Most Giracious Mage 
a *Famine-Queen." A certain school of Indian trap inek r holds the Seen 
Government responsible for the famine which has lately devastated 
in that country. The leaders, I need hardly say, take o ninietomith-oeotary tury view 
of the east, and lay the blame on the systems of Land Rerenne Administration, 
but this is not the shape which the contention has assumed when it has filtered 
down to tho tmosees, Toking the a wad side of the same superstition, the 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon, hos been hailed by them as having bromght rain with 
him in his recent tour in Western and Southern India, and, even ns a modest 
District Collector, 1 myself have been credited with a heavy fall of rain which 
came to Gay on the duy of my return there from furlough. 

* Here we have sa bestia faite, instead of @, aa the sign of the case of the 
agent, ‘This is the only instance of this vase in the poem. 
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Awrv. XIX.—The Authorship af the Piyadasi Inscriptions. 
By Viscent A. SMITH, M.R.A.S., late of the Indian 
Civil Service. 


THE numerous inscriptions on rocks and stone pillars which 
purport to have been issued by command of a sovereign 
named Priyadarsin or Piyadasi, and a few which omit the 
aovereign’s name while using the title specially affected by 
King Piyadasi, obviously form a distinct class among Indian 
epigraphical records and belong approximately to one period. 
The exceptional value and the extreme interest of these 
inscriptions have always, since their first discovery, been 
recognized by all students of Indian history and antiquities, 
and for neatly seventy years the Piyadasi class of inscrip- 
tions has been studied and discussed by eminent scholars. 
Before these invaluable reeords can be fully and confidently 
utilized for the elucidation of the dark places of Indian 
history, two preliminary problems must be definitely solved. 
These problems are, firstly, Were all the Piyadasi inscriptions 
issuod by one sovereign, or by two or more sovereigns ? and 
secondly, Who was Piyadasi, and what is his place in history? 

Having recently undertaken to write a book on the subject 
of Asoka, I was compelled to deal with both these problema, 
and to satisfy myself as to the true solution of both. 
Although this investigation was undertaken as a preliminary 
study for my book, and primarily for my own satisfaction, 
competent authority has assured me that it may be of 
interest to other people, and I therefore venture to lay it 
before this Society. 

General consent identifies Piyadasi with the Emperor 
Asoka Maurya in the third century 5.¢., and ascribes 
most, if not all, of the Piyadasi class of inscriptions to 
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a single sovereign. But the consent, though general, is 
not absolutely unanimous. Doubts have been frequently 
expressed, and various writers, including some distinguished 
scholars, have doubted both the unity of the authorship of 
the inscriptions and the identity of Piyadasi with Adéoka. 
A pamphlet by Babu P. @. Mukherji, which was reviewed 
in our Journal last vear by Professor Rhys Davids, and thus 
introduced to the consideration of scholars, proposed startling 
theories in opposition to the views commonly accepted, and 
the arguments adduced by the author of that pamphlet are 
sufficiently plausible to raise doubts in the minds of readers 
who have not specially studied the subject. The present 
time, therefore, seems opportune for the examination of the 
two problems above stated. When I undertook the investi- 
gation I approached it with an absolutely open and impartiul 
mind, and I thought it advisable to sue first of all if the 
inscriptions themselves could solve the question of unity of 
authorship, irrespective of the question of the identity of 
Piyadasi and Agoka Maurya, 

I shall therefore first discuss the question of unity of 
authorship on the assumption that we do not know who 
Piyadasi was or where he lived. 

The known inscriptions of the Piyadasi class, nearly all of 
which purport to have been issued by the authority of 
Piyadasi, may be conveniently arranged in eight froups, 
namely :— 


I.—The Fourteen Rock Edicts, of which recensions have 
been discovered at seven localities, namely ;— 


1. Shihbazgarhi (Kapurdigiri), in the Yusufzaj territory, 
north-east of Peshawar in the Paijab ; 

2. Mansera in the Hazara District, Paiijab - 

3. Kasi, in the Dehra Din District of the North-Western 

vinces ; 
4. Dhauli, in the Katak District of Orissa ; 
5. Jaugada, im the Ganjim District of the Madras 
: cy; 
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6. Girnar, near Jinagarh in Kathiawar, Bombay Presi- 
dency; and 
7. Sopara, in the Thana District, north of Bombay. 


II.—The Two Kalinga (also known as the Detached, or 
Separate) Rock Edicts, at— 
1. Dhauli, two edicts, and 
2. Jaugada, two edicts, 


TII.—The Two Minor Rock Edicts, at— 

1. Bairat, in the Alwar State, Rajputana; 

2. Ropniath, in the Jabalpur District, Central Provinces ; 

4 Sahasram, in the Shahabad District, Bengal; and 

4, Siddapura, in the Maisiir (Mysore) State, three copies. 
The Siddapura copies contain two edicts, namely, 
a variant of the edict found in different forms at 
Bairat, Ripnath, and Sahusram, and a second edict 
peculiar to Siddapura. 


IV.—The Bhabra Edict, at Bhabra, near Bairat im Alwar 
State, Rajputana, 


V.—The Three Cave Dedications, in three caves at the 
Barabar hill, near Gaya, Bengal. 


ViL—The Two Tarai Memorial Inscriptions, on pillars at— 
lL. Nigali Sagar, near Nigliva in the Nepalese Tarai, north 
af the Basti District, in the North- Western Provinces; 
2 Rummindei (alias Padaria), in the Nepalese Taras, 
north of Dulha in the Basti District, and about 
thirteen miles south-east of the Nigali Sagar pillar. 


VII.—The Seven Pillar Edicts, on six pillars, namely :— 

1. Delhi-Topra (alias Delhi-Sivalik, or Firoz Shah's Lat, 
or Delhi 1), at ruined city of Firozabad, near Delhi, 
removed from ‘lopra, near Ambala (Umballa). The 
important Seventh Edict is found on this pillar only ;' 


1 ‘The older writers erroneously divided this edict into two, Noe. VII and VIL. 
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2. Delbi-Mirath (-Meerut, a/ias Delhi TT), on the ridge at 
Delhi, removed from Mirath ; 

3. Allahabad, in the Fort; 

4. Lauriya-Araraj (aliex Radhia), near a village named 
Lauriya, and « temple of Araraj- Mahadeo in the 
Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; 

0. Lauriya-Nandangarh(-Navandgarh, «lias Mathia), near 
another village named Lauriya and the great mound 
of Nandangarh, in the Champaran District, Bengal ; 

6. Rampurwa, near the village of that name in the north- 
eastern corner of the Champaran District. 


VIII.—The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, on pillars, at— 
1, Allahabad, where two short edicts, the Queen’s and the 





Kausambi, have been added to Pillar Edicts, Nos. I 
to VI; and at 

2. Sanci, partly identical with the Kaugimbi Edict at 
Allahabad. 


The total number of separate documents extant may be 
reckoned as ‘4, namely: 14 Rock Edicts, 2 | 
Edicts (the Jaugada pair differs very little from the Dhauli 
pair), 2 Minor Rock Edicts (the recensions of No. 1 being 
variants), 1 Bhabra Edict, forming « class by itself, 3 Cave 
Dedications, 2 Tarai Memorial Inscriptions, 7 Pillar Edicta, 
and 3 Supplementary Pillar Edicts, Important variations 
occur in the different recensions of the Fourteen Rock 
Fdicta and the Minor Rock Edicts, The variations in the 
six recensions of Pillar Edicts I-VI are unimportant. 
Edict No, VII, the most important of the Pillar series, 
being found on the Delhi-Topra pillar onl: 

Individual phrases und turns of 
repeated in the Piyadasi inscriptions that the hasty reader 
ia apt to suppose that all the documents ure much the Laine, 
but in reality each of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and each 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts has a perfectly distinct subject- 
matter. For example, the subject of the First Pillar Edict 


y, has no variants, 
expression are so often 
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is ‘ the principles of government,’ that of the second, * the 
royal example,’ and that of the third, * self-examination.’ 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts are dated in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of the reign of Devanarnpiya Piyadas, Raja, 
His Sacred Majesty King Piyadasi, counting from his solemn 
coronation (abjiseke), and in their completed form were 
published in the later of those two years. Each of the 
fourteen edicts opens with the full royal title as given above, 
but in the body of the documents the abbreviated form 
Devanatnpiya, His Sacred Majesty, is sometimes used by 
itself. 

A momentary digression concerning the title Derdaampiya 
may, perhaps, be pardoned. King Piyadasi in most of his 
inscriptions uses it us his official style, and it is also used in 
the three brief inscriptions in the Nagarjuni caves of King 
Dadgaratha, who, according to the Puranas, was a grandson 
of Agoka Maurya, In Ceylon it was used by Tisea (‘Tishya), 
the contemporary, according to the chronicles, of Asoka 
Maurya, and by at least one later sovereign. So far as I am 
aware, these are the only known examples of the use of the 
compound as a royal title, but the beginning of the Eighth 
Rock Edict shows that it was also used by several of the 
predecessors of Piyadasi. The subject of that edict is ‘ Pious 
Tours,’ and Piyadast observes, in the Kialst text, that “ in 
times past ‘Their Sacred Majesties (derd@neampiyd) used to 
go out on so-called pleasure-tours,” but that he has changed 
all that. In the Girnar, Dhauli, and Jaugada recensions 
the word rdjdno, ‘kings,’ is substituted for the plural 
derdnampiyd, which latter must, therefore, be necessarily 
interpreted in this passage a3 an equivalent of rdjano. When 
M. Senart’s book, “Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” was 
published in 1881 the only available text reading deranam- 
piya was that of Kalsi. The Mansera text had not then been 
discovered, and the copy of the Shahbasgarhi text was 
unintelligible. The perfect facsimiles now available, and 
published by Buhler, prove that Kalsi, Mansera, and 
Shahbazgarhi agree in giving the title decdnampiya, and that 
M. Senart’s conjecture that the plural form decdnanpiyd in 
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the Kalsi text is due to a clerical error cannot be maintained, 
The reading is quite correct, and the verb is in the plural 
(nikiaimise). It is true that Mansera reads derana priya, but 
this form also is plural, being used with the verb nakraméshu, 
and distinguished from the singular decana priye used lower 
down as the epithet of Priyadrasi raja, Deranampiya in. the 
Shahbazgarhi text is similarly plural. 

The verbal translation of derdnanipiya as “beloved of the 
gods” or ‘dear to the gods’ is so awkward and displeasing 
to the ear when frequently repeated, that the rendering by 
the conventional phrase ‘Tis Majesty,’ or ‘His Sacred 
Majesty,’ seems to me to be a more faithful representation 
of the real meaning. 

Although the various recensions of the Fourteen Edicts 
differ considerably in ilphabet, spelling, and dialect, and to 
a less extent in substance, nobody has ever suggested any 
doubt concerning the unity of authorship of all the texts. 
Undoubtedly they were all published by u« single sovereign 
named Pivadasi (Priyadarsin}. 

The Kalinga Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugadu, hitherto 
known by the rather inappropriate designation of the 
Detached or Separate Edicts, are ao placed on the rock as 
to be obviously a supplement to the local edition of the 
Fourteen Edicts, which intentionally omits Ediets AI, XII, 
and ATII, although it includes the Epilogue, No, XIV. 
The Borderers’ Edict, erroneously called No, I by Prinsep 
and all subsequent writers, is arranged as a continuation 
of the Fourteen Kdiets, and was probably incised at the 
same time, 
__ The Provincials’ Edict, the so-called No. I, in which the 
king reproaches his officials with remissness in the execution 
of his orders, is clearly an addition made at a later date. 
But there no renson to suppose, nor has anybody ever 
mesested, that either of the Kalinga Edicte, whether at 
“apt va < sugada, was issued by a sovereign different from 
him who issued the Fourteen Rock Edicts, The Kalinga 
Edicts and the Fourteen Rock Edicts ure, therefore, the 

i single SOVErelon named Piyadasi, 








proclamations of 
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The Minor Rock Edicts omit the sovereign’s name, and 
simply purport to have been issued by the authority of 
“His Majesty (dera@nampiya).” Owing to this circumstance 
and certain difficulties of interpretation, scholars have given 
their fancy free play, and have conjecturally attributed these 
documents to Dasaratha, Samprati, or other persons. It is 
not necessary to examine these conjectures in detail. They 
are mere guesses, and nobody has ever attempted to prove 
that the Minor Rock Edicts could not have been issued by 
Piyadasi. Some of the arguments which have been used 
to cast doubt on his authorship have become obsolete by the 
progress of discovery. But the publication from time to 
time of such arguments renders necessary 8 demonstration of 
the real authorship of these documents, which is not on the 
face of them obvious. 

The next in order, the BGhabra Edict, addressed to the 
Buddhist clergy, differs in its contents from the other 
Piyadasi inscriptions 80 much that it forms a class by itself. 
Tt dees not contain any clear indication of date, but purports 
to be issued by King Piyadasi. The facts that it ts, like 
some of the Minor Rock Edicts, inscribed on a detached 
boulder, and tha: it was found near the Bairat Minor Rock 
Edict, suggest that it should be referred to approximately 
the same date. The authorship is not certainly apparent on 
the face of the document, because it would be possible to 
maintain, and the suggestion has been made, that more 
sovereigns than one may have used the name Piyndasi. It 


id 


is necessary, therefore, to determine the authorship of this 
edict. 

The Barabar Cave dedications also purport to have been 
made by King Piyadasi, and it is necessary to determine 
whether or not he is the person who issued the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts and the Kalinga Edicts. 

In the inscriptions on the two pillars discovered in recent 
years in the Ne “Tarai, the royal titles used are exactly 
the same as those used in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and 
I am not aware that any competent scholar has ever doubted 
that these pillar inscriptions and the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
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belong to the one reign. I am not quite certam to whom 
Mr. Mukherji ascribes the Tarai inscriptions. 

Class VII, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and Class VIII, the 
Supplementary Pillar Ediets, may be considered together. 
The latter are to all appearances supplementary to the main 
series, T’he unity of authorship of the fourteen Rock Edicts 
and of the Pillar Edicts is usually admitted, but Mr, Mukherji 
has ventured to publish the daring hypothesis that the Pillar 
Edicts are the work of Asoka Maurya, and that the Rock 
Fdicts are the work of his grandson Samprati. It is well, 
therefore, to regard the whole question of the authorship of 
all the Piyadasi inscriptions as being open. 

Analysis of the royal style or titles used in the eight 
groups of inscriptions supplies valuable evidence for the 
decision of the question of authorship. Four formulas 
are used— 


I. The fullest formula, Derdnampiya Piyadasi Raja, is used 
in Class I, the Fourteen Rock Edicts, Class VI, the 
Memorial Inscriptions of the Tarai Pillars, and 
Class VII, the Seven Pillar Edicts. 

But in the Kalsi text of Rock Edict I the title 
raja is omitted, and in all the texts of the thirteenth 
Rock Edict the abbreviated style devinampiya is used 
in the hody of the document. 

Il. The title derdnampiya by itself is used in Olass IT, the 
Kalinga Edicts, Class IIT, the Minor Rock Ediets, 
and Class VITT, the Supplementary Pillar Edicts, 

IIT. The formula Piyadasi Fdja is used in the Bhabra Edict 
only, Class TV. 

IV. The practically identical formula Raja Piyadasi is used 
in the dedications of the Barabar caves, Class V. 

Prima facie, the use of the one full formula in the 

Fourteen Rock Edicta, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the 

Tarai Memorial Inscriptions is very strong evidence of 

the unity of authorship. All the inscriptions under con- 

sideration, to whatever class they belong, ure on the face 
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of them approximately contemporaneous, and it is in the 
highest degree improbuble that two Rajas named Piyadasi, 
and using the title derdnampiyc, should have set up cognate 
inscriptions on stone within a period of, say, fifty years. 
Unless distinct proof can be given to the contrary—and no 
such proof can be given—the royal style alone is sufficient to 
prove the unity of authorship of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Tarai Inscriptions. 

But the Kalinga Edicts are, a5 we have seen, nothing but 
an appendix to the Kalinga edition of the Fourteen Edicts, 
and inasmuch as the Kalinga Edicts are issued simply by 
command of ‘His Majesty’ (deednanipiya), who ts not 
named, they teach us that Piyadasi was in the habit of 
issuing proclamations in this style, The same lesson is 
taught by the Supplementary Pillar Edicts, which use the 
same formula and are a mere supplement to the Seven Pillar 
Fdicts. But the same style is used in the Minor Rock 
Edicts, which, therefore, on the evidence of the royal style 
alone, should be considered as the work of Piyadasi until 
proof to the contrary is given, and such proof cannot be 
given. 

It has been established that the sovereign named Piyadasi 
used indifferently in six classes of his inscriptions either the 
full formula Derduampiya Piyadasi Raja or the abbreviated 
formula Derdnanipiya standing alone. 

The remaining two classes of inscriptions, namely, the 
Cave Dedications and the Bhabra Edict, are published in 
the name of Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, which two 
expressions may be regarded as identical. Primd faote, 
until the existence of a second Piyadasi of nearly the same 
date as the first is proved, these inscriptions also must be 
referred to the author of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts. Nobody has ever discovered 
a second Fiyadasi, and the only mention of the name 
Piyadasi in literature outside the edicts (namely, in the 
Dipavansa) assigns the name to one king only. 

The result is that the evidence of the royal style alone 
proves, in the absence of decisive evidence to the contrary, 
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that all the eight classes of inscriptions under consideration 
belong to a single reign, and were issued by the authority 
of one sovereign, Raja Piyadasi. In legal language, the 
evidence of the royal titles alone throws the burden of proof 
on the party denying unity of authorship. 

In their external characteristics, as distinguished from 
their contents, all the eight groups of inseriptions have 
much in common. Stone is the sole material on which the 
records ure incised. Except the Shahbazgarhi and Mansera 
versions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, which are recorded in 
the Indian form of the Aramaic alphabet ufterwards known 
as Khurosthi, all the inscriptions are incised in an ancient 
form of the Brahmi character, from which all the modern 
alphabets of India, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam have been 
derived. Notwithstanding minor variations, the Brahmi 
alphabet used in all the classes of the inscriptions clearly 
belongs to a single period of no long duration. With regard 
to the orthography and language of the inscriptions the 
sume remark holds good. All are composed in a Prakrt 
of one stage of linguistic development. The great majority 
of the inscriptions were written in the Magadhi dialect 
familiar to the officials of Pitaliputra, the capital of the 
empire. The inseriptions at the remote positions, Girnar 
and Shahbazgarhi (with Mansera), which were doubtless 
promulgated respectively under the immediate orders of the 
Vieeroys stationed at Ujjain and Taxila,' exhibit variations 
of spelling and dialect which are plainly local. The Ripnath 
and Siddapura Minor Rock Edicts present variations inter- 
mediate between the eastern and western versions of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, and these minor edicts also were 
probably issued from a provincial secretariat; but there is 
no ground for alleging that the orthography and language 


* The Vieeroys at Taxila and Ujjain are expresely mentioned | 
Firat Detached Edict at Dhanti aa Tauck The Bec; a eh eer 
none wo Pree stationed at Tosali. The Siddapura, Eiliots —_ ae 
command of another prinwe stutioned at Suvarnapriri, Uatortunatel the | Bc 
of Tosal and Savarpagiri are net known, The towns were in nv a sites 
proviness, ‘The so-ralled Second Detached Eulirt is pried aye ory 
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of any one group of inscriptions belongs to an appreciably 
earlier or later period than those of the other groups. 

With regard to the language and orthography, the remark 
may be repeated that the burden of proof lies on the party 
maintaining diversity of authorship. 

Proof has been adduced that all the forms of the royal 
title used in the inscriptions are essentially one and must 
refer to a single sovereign. The inference of unity of 
authorship is supported by the occurrence of the peculiar 
formula at the opening of the Edicts—“ Thus saith His 
Majesty "—which is used alike in the Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, and the Minor Rock Edicts. This 
formula, which was apparently imitated from the practice of 
the Persian monarch Darius, son of Hystaspes, is in India 
peculiar to the Piyadasi inscriptions. It the Derdnampiya of 
the Minor Rock Edicts were distinct from the Derdnampiya 
Piyadasi Radja of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, Seven Pillar 
Edicts, and Tarai Pillar Edicts, it 1s unlikely that this mode 
of address would have been used by the author of the Minor 
Rock Edicts. 

An examination of the substantive contents of the Edicts 
fally confirms the conelusions deduced from the material, 
alphabet, orthography, and language of the documenta, and 
from the formulas of royal title and address to the subjects 
used therein. Although no dates other than those expressed 
in regnal years, counted from the king's solemn coronation 
(abhiseka), are inserted in the inscriptions, the dates in regnal 
years are no less than ten in number, and, when arranged in 
a series, combine in a chronological unity which clearly 
belongs to a single reign. They may be arranged as 
follows :-— 


Yean, Evuxt. Avrnoamry. 
Oth. Conquest of Kalinga. Sth Rock EF.) 
Initial conversion ta Buddhism. (13th Rock E.) 


Lith, More complete conversion to Buddhism aml (Minor Rock E.) 
metitution of ruliyiousa tours. 
Dispatch of missionuries. 


a ta 


o_o Fae a 
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Yean. Event.  AUTHomrry. | 
1th.  Inseriptions engraved for first time. (No, 6 of Seven Pillar EB.) 
Composition of No. 4 Rock Edict. (No. 4 Rock E.) 
Orzanization of awasennysing aseemblics. (No. 3 Rock E.) 
Dedication at Baraber of Caves Nos. 1 and 2. (Cove inscriptions.) 
i4th. Creation of office of Diarmanmaidmatra. (No. 4 Rock E.) 
Publication of complete series of Fourteen (No. 14 Rock E.) 
Rock Ediets, and of the eo-culled Second 
Kalinga Rock Eiict.' 
Lith. Restoration for the second time of the at@pa (Nigliva Pillar.) 
of Konikamana. 
18th, Publication of Minor Rock Edints.* (Sahosram;, 0th your + 
more thon 24 +- more 
than 6.) 
20th.  Dedicution at Barabar of No. 3 Cave. (Cave inseription.) 
ist, Pious tour by the king, who visited the (Nigliva and Rummindei, 
Lumbini garden und the afipa of Konpa- or Padaria, Pillars.) 
kamana, erecting 4 pillar commemorative 
of the visit at each place. 
97th. Composition of Edicts Nes, I-VI of the (No, i Pillar E.) 
Seven Pillar Edicta. 
y8th. Publication of the complete series of the (No, 7 of Pillar E.) 


Seven Pillar Exticts. 


The doubts felt by several scholars on the subject of the 


unity of the authorship of the inscriptions were largely 
based on doubts concerning the religion of the sovereign 
who issued them. Although the teaching of the two 
principal series of inscriptions, the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
and the Seven Pillar Edicts, is apparently more Buddhist 
than anything else, there is little that is distinctively 
Buddhist in the documents, und it has been found possible 
to argue that their author was not a Buddhist. But even 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves contain evidence of 
their Buddhist origin. The elephant carved in relief on 
the rock over the Dhauli text; the figure of an elephant 
engraved on the Kalsi rock, and labelled gajatume, “ the 


' The exact date of the so-called First Detached (Kalinga) Edict cannot be 
ed, but it is Inter than the so-called Beoond. 
* The Clergy Fafict of Bhabra probably belong: to the same period of the reien. 
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most excellent elephant”; and the legend below the 
Girnar text, ra seeto Aasti sarvalokasukhaharo nama, “ the 
white elephant giving happiness to all worlds,” which 
evidently referred to an engraving now lost, are all clearly 
symbols of Gautama Buddha, whose mother, according to 
a well-known legend, dreamed on the night of his con- 
ception that a white elephant entered her side. Sundry 
words and turns of phrase also are clearly Buddhist, but 
I need not stop to consider minute verbal criticism. 

The memorial inscriptions on the Tarai pillars, which, as 
I have shown, are certainly the work of the author of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, prove that Piyadasi was an ardent 
Buddhist in the fifteenth year of his reign, when he enlarged 
the stiipa of Konakamana Buddha, and im the twenty-first 
year of his reign, when he personally did reverence to the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha and to the stiipa of Kona- 
kamana. 

With these proofs of the Buddhism of Piyadasi available 
no hesitation need now be felt in identifying the Pi al 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts with the author of the 
Bhabra Edict. 

The notion that the author of any of the Piyadas 
inscriptions was a Jain is now obsolete and untenable. 

The fact that the Cave Inscriptions record donations made 
by King Piyadasi to the Vaisnava Ajivikas is no objection 
against the king’s Buddhism. The edicts contain numerous 
declarations of the monarch’s complete tolerance of all 
Indian sects, and of his readiness, in modern language, to 
adopt the policy of concurrent endowment. 

The absence from the principal edicts of any overt declara- 
tion of faith in Buddhism is adequately explained by the 
observation of Professor Kern that such a declaration would 
have been out of place in proclamations addressed to the 
people at large without distinction of sect, and devoted to 
the enforcement of practical duties of morality and piety 
on persons of all shades of opinion. 

The edicts themselves contain statements which are 
intelligible only on the assumption that all the documents 

1.B.A.8. 100]. a3 
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proceed from one source. The promulgation of Piyadasi's 
‘sermons in stones” began, as we have seen, in the 
thirteenth year of the reign. The Fourteenth Rock Edict, 
which closes the Rock series as published in « collective 
form in the fourteenth regnal year, contains the following 
remarkable expressions :— 

“These religious edicts have been written by order of 
King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, under » form whether 
abridged or expanded. For not everything is suitable in 
every place. For my empire is large, and much has been 
written, and I shall write still more. Certain sentences 
have been repeated over and over again because of the 
sweetness of their import."”! 





The Sahasram and Riipnath recensions of the first Minor 
Rock Edict and the coneluding section of the Seven Pillar 
Edicts prescribe that the king’s command must be incised 
wherever either stone tablets or stone pillars are found, so 
that it may endure for a long time. 

All these statements are intelligible only on the assumption 
that the Fourteen Rock Fdicts, the Seven Pillar Edicts, and 
the various recensions of the Minor Rock Ediects were all 
issued by the command of one and the same sovereign. 
These three classes of edicts are found over the vast space 
extending from Maistir (Mysore) on the south to the 
Himalaya on the north, and from the Bay of Bengal on 
the east to the Arabian Sea on the west. The empire was 
truly lurge, as King Piyadasi observes. The promise that, 
as much had been already written, more would yet be 
written, was abundantly fulfilled by the publication of 
the Seven Pillar Edicts, the Minor Rock Edicts, and the 
Tarat Pillar and Barabar Cave inseriptions, Good reason 


| Baber, from Shahbisgarhi versions in Fpigraphia Jedicw, vol. ii, p. 4&7! 
M. Senurt ‘gives the following trunslation from the Girnir retoudign tite 
édit a été prové par Je roi Piyudasi, cher oux Devas, sous une farme anit nhrégéo, 
suit @'Gtendue moyenne, soit diveloppée, et tout n'est paw réuni purtont; “exe 
Ton empire anh terroken ai grav beencoup, at je furai encore eravur, Certain 
cepts sont pels ave tvictance, cae de Fimportnce pases 9 

$e: P. 327.) ¢ peuple les mettre en pratique."” {+ Tnserintions de Fiyodasi,"" 
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exists’ for believing that many inscriptions of Piyadasi 
remain to be discovered. The remark that the edicts would 
be found to oecur in various recensions, abbreviated, of 
medium length, or expanded, is admirably illustrated by the 
set. of the Minor Rock Edicts. The abbreviated recension 
is found at Bairat, the medium forms at Rupnath and 
Sahasram, and the expanded form at Siddapura, in triphieate. 
This last recension adds an entire edict defining the ancient 
standard of virtuous conduct, which practically reproduces 
in substance, though not in style, several passages in the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, and supplies yet another proof that 
the Minor Rock Edicts proceed from the same source as the 
two main series, 

The repetition of phrases and sentiments, which King 
Piyadasi so naively mentions as o characteristic of his 
compositions, is apparent in almost every paragraph of the 
two principal sets of edicts, and, as [ have just: observed, 
is also found in the Minor Rock Edicts. 

The testimony of the Sixth Pillar Edict is absolutely 
eonelusive as to the unity of authorship of the Fourteen 
Rock Ediets and the Pillar Edicts. Rock Edict No. IV 
professes to have been composed in the thirteenth year 
of the reign, The Sixth Pillar Edict, dating from the 
twenty-seventh yer, expressly mentions the fact that the 
king had in his thirteenth year ordered religions edicts to be 
written to promote the welfure and happiness of his pesple 
and the growth of the principles of religion. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict, found on the Delhi-Topra pillar 
only, is. a summary of the measures taken and recommended 
by Piyadasi for the promulgation and progress of the 
Dhara, or Taw of Picty, and refers to the subject-matter 
of almost all the Rock Edicts. 

The subject-matter of all the inscriptions, except the brief 
dedications, is one and the same, the proclamation and 
enforcement of that system of morals, or Law of Piety, 
which had commended itself to the king’s conscience. All 
the royal institutions and commands are directed to one sole 
end, the establishment of the kingdom of righteousness, as 
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he conceived righteousness. In a word, all the edicts are 
sermons. Bihler has rightly observed that we possess many 
hundreds of inscriptions issued by many Indian kings, but 
among them not one sermon, save only those of King 
Piyadasi. No other Indian monarch has tried by means of 
official proclamations to convert his subjects to a particular 
ereed, and to maintain them in the practice of virtue and 
morality! It is very dificult to believe that two or more 
nearly contemporary kings using the same names or titles 
adopted this extraordinary and unprecedented practice. 

Not only are all the edicts, long or short, devoted to the 
promulgation, inculcation, and propagation of a particular 
form of moral doctrine, but all agree in teaching that 
doctrine in the same rugged and awkward, yet vivid, style, 
in language quaintly clumsy, im sentences dislocated by 
abrupt breaks or unexpected questions, and disfigured by 
wearisome repetitions. , 

The awkwardness of expression, the individuality of style, 
and the passionate earnestness of exhortation leave no doubt 
on my mind that these unique sermons are in the main 
the personal composition of a single author, the Emperor 
Piyadasi himself. 

Wan any secretary be imagined bold enough to express his 
sovereign’s remorse in the language of the Thirteenth Rock 
Edict? I cannot refrain from transcribing this remarkable 
passage, which seems to me to carry across the ages the sore 
ery of a wounded spirit. “King Priyadarsin,* beloved of 
the gods, being anointed cight years, conquered the country 
of Kalinga. One hundred and fifty thousand souls were 
carried away thence, one hundred thousand were slain, and 
many times as many died. Afterwards, now that Kalinga 
has been conquered, are found with the Beloved of the ods, 
u zealous protection of the Sacred Law, a zealous love for 
the Sacred Law, a zealous teaching of the Sacred Law? 


| Indian slntignery, vol. vii, p. 144. A portinl parullel is sunnld be t 
‘ Sacre Falicts * ested tay the thaw enipT ror f the parallel +8 mtapepeliedl biy the 


: f reson: dvngsty im Chine 
2 ‘The Shahbargarii recension favours Sanskritiz Peat Sr athe 


2 1 prefer to render diame by the phrnse «Law of Piety.’ so 
Law,’ as Bidbler, or by *religion,' ax M. Senart don?) Nt Mm be 
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. “That is the repentance of the Beloved of the gods on 
account of his conquest of Kalinga; for when an unconquered 
country is being conquered, there happens both a slaying 
and a dying and a carrying off of the people. That appears 
very painful and regrettable to the Beloved of the gods.” 

Many passages from edicts of different classes might be 
cited which strike the personal note with almost equal 
distinctness. The unity of authorship of the edicta is 
shown by the internal evidence of the documents them- 
selvea to be true in the strictest possible sense. The edicts 
were not only issued by authority and command of King 
Piyadasi, they were either drafted by his pen or dictated 
by his lips. The only exception is the second edict at 
Siddapura, which professe a to give a brief abstract of the 
Law of Piety. This differs obviously in style from similar 
abstracts in several of the edicts in the two principal series, 
and seems to be the composition of the Viceroy of the 
Dakhin or of one of his officials. 

To sum up, all the inscriptions which purport to have 
been issued by Raja Piyadasi, Piyadasi Raja, or Devanathpiya 
are fully, and in my judgment conclusively, proved to have 
been issued by, and under the personal direction of, a single 
Buddhist emperor of India, whose full titles were expressed 
by the formula Derdnampiya Piyadasi Raja, ‘His Sacred 
Majesty King Piyadasi.’ The unity of authorship is 
evidenced by the uniformity of the material vehicle of the 
inscriptions; by their alphabets, orthography, and phonetic 
development, which all belong to one period; by the 
peculiarities of the royal tithe and mode of address to the 





‘Y Bithler’s tranalation of the Shihbizgarhi recension. M. Senart translates 
the Kalsi recension os follows:—** Dans la newvitme année de som sacre, le roi 
Fiyadast cher oox Devas o fait la conquéte dn territoire immense de Koline 
The centaines de milliers de eréaturea y ont Gt enlevées, cent mille y ont ete” 
frappees, bien des fois le mime nombre y sont mortes. Alors le roi cher aux | 
Devas est sussittt depuis Macquisition de Kalinga tourné vers la religion, il, 
a congo le zéle de la religion, il s’ext appliqué 4 la diffusion de la religion—si_ 
cranil eat le regret qu'a resernuti le roi cher aux Devas de ce qui est passé dana la , 
conqucte du-Kalibga. En effet, en conquérant le territoire qui ne m'ctait pets 
somtaia, lee meurtres, lee morte, lee enlivements d’hommes qui s’y sont produits, 
tout cela a été vivement et douloureusement ressenti par moi, le roi cher aux ‘ 
Devas." ( Les Inscriptions de Piyadast,"’ vol. i, p. 305; vol. ii, p. 69.) - 
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subjects; by their singular and characteristic style; by 
their variety of recension, for the reason stated by their 
author; by their frequent repetitions of phrase and senti- 
ment, for which also a reason is given by their author; 
by their subject-matter, which is not that of any other 
Indian inscriptions ; and by their geographical distribution 
over a vast empire, such as their author claimed to possess. 
As Biihler long ago observed, with special reference to the 
Minor Rock Edicts, when we have so many points of agree- 
ment between the various seta of inscriptions, the obvious 
inference is that all proceed from the same author. The 
only way to bar this conclusion would be to show that the 
facts on which it is based are susceptible of some other 
explanation. This proof has never been given, ond the 
long chain of circumstantial evidence which connects all 
the classes of the inscriptions with Piyadasi, the author 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, has never yet been opposed 
by any intelligible theory based on facts. Mr. Mulkherji's 
theories rest on an uneritical acceptance of miscellaneous 
traditions of most uncertain authority, unchecked by adequate 
knowledge of the contents of the edicts, and result in the 
absurd conclusion that the Fourteen Rock Edicts and the 
Seven Pillar Kdicts must be ascribed to different authors. 
Mr. Mukherji’s guess that Sampadi wy have been the 
Piyadasi who issued the Fourteen Rock Edicts is nothing 
but a guess, That it is a bad guess is sufficiently proved by 
the following remarks of Gubler :—“ Mr. Rhys Davids does 
not discuss Professor Pischel’s conjecture which makes 
Sampadi the author of the [Minor Rock] edicts. IT shall 
follow him in this respect, and merely remark that Sum padi 
is, according to the Buddhists and the Jainas, the grandson 
of Agoka, and that the first author of certain date who gives 
the history of his conversion to Jainism by Subasti and of 
his benefactions is Hemachandra, the contemporary of 
Kumarapaila (1173 a.p.). Hemachandra’s account is purely 
legendary and unhistorical. The tradition that Sampadi was 
a protector of the Jainas is, however, old, Sampadi may 
be merely another name for Dasaratha, who appears in his 
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person. But the information regarding him is too vague 
to afford a basis for any historical speculations.” ' 

The truth is that all Indian ‘and Ceylonese tradition 
concerning events of remote antiquity is untrustworthy and 
cannot safely be used as a basis for the reconstruction of 
history. No traditional date for the ancient period alluded 
to (which in Ceylon tradition may be reckoned as extending 
up to uc, 160) is, in my judgment, of the slightest inde- 
pendent value, and attempts to reconcile scientific inferences 
from ascertained facts with traditional dates, whether those 
of the death of the Buddha, the accession of Asoka, or of 
any other event, are, in my humble opinion, waste of time. 
Tradition has its value even for the historian of India, but 
the chronological skeleton of history must be reconstructed 
independently of, and often in defiance of, tradition, which 
may then be cautiously used to fill in details with a greater 
or less degree of probability, I propose to examine m 
a subsequent article the evidence for the identity of Piyadasi 
with Asoka Maurya, and the connected questions concerning 
the reality of the existence of Kalasoka, und the historical 
value of the lezends of the Three Councils, 


L fodion Antiqgnery, vol, vi, p. 140, mote. 
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Arr. XX—Three Years of Bueaihid Rule in Baghdad, 
au. 389-594. Being a fragment of the History of 
Hilal-as-Sabi (¢s.u. 448) from a MS. in the Library 
of the British Museum (Add.19,360). By H. FP. Aseproz, 


I. 


The Historian and his Works, 


Tue history of which this MS. is all that is known to exist, 
covered in its entirety the period between a.n. d60 and 447. 
This fragment—which forms the larger portion of its eighth 
part—commences towards the close of the year 489, and 
concludes early in the year 393. It is interesting, not 
merely us the oldest Arabic authority for the period, but 
more especially as affording a specimen of Oriental history 
written at first-hand, the facts being either within the 
writer’s own knowledge or told him by contemporaries. 
A history compiled by these means is almost certain to 
present a picture of a period truer and more vivid than one 
derived from abridgments, such as the Kamil of Thn al-Athir, 
where, all that seemed capable of omission having been 
discarded, little beyond the dry bones of history remains. 
But of histories of this type few have survived. Al-Qifti, 
in a passage of his Tarikh al-Hukama (B.M. Add. 25,737, 
fol. 17@), translated by de Slane in Ibn Khallikin (7, 290), 
suggests, as a fairly complete list of authorities for the first 
four centuries of the Caliphate, the works of Tabari, of 
Ibn Abi Tahir Taifiir, of his son ‘Ubaid Allah, of Thabit 
b. Sinan, of Farghani, and of our author Hilal-as-Sabi, 
Of these, with the exception of Tabari, one fragment of Ibn 
Taifar’s history covering the reign of Mamun (B.M. Add. 
23,318) and this fragment of Hilal are all that have come 
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down to us. It was the length and consequent cost of 
these histories that caused them to disappear. The Oriental 
world was content with abridements which could be produced 
for a moderate sum; the originals fell out of use; and thus 
it came about that whilst copies of the Kamil and similar 
works continued to be multiplied, the remaining parts of 
Hilal's history, if in existence, are probably being devoured 
—not necessarily by readers—in some Eastern library. 

The author, Abu’l-Husain Hilfl b. al-Muhassan b. Tbrahim 
as-Sabi, i.e. the Sabean,' came of a peculiarly literary stock. 
Born in 359, he was grandson to the celebrated poet and 
statesman Abu Ishaq Ibrahim as-Sabi, the author of the 
lost history of the Dailamites, the Kitab at-Taji, whose 
abilities were such as not only procured him the offer of the 
Vizierate—subject to the acceptance of Islam—from one 
Buwaihid ruler, but even saved him from the conscqucnces 
of the not unprovoked resentment of another. On the 


The religion of the Sabeans, who were natives of Tarran in Mesopotumia, 
wae a survival of the oll Syrinn houthenism somewhat intluenced ly Hellente 
cements, “The name ‘ Sabean’ wae adopted in the time of the Caliph Mimi, 
For the history dm development of the Sabean seet, sce Chwolashas © Tie 
Ssabicr und dor Seabismus,’* St. Petersburg, 1856, ands postlumons notien 
by Dory on the Harruniun religion in Actes 6 Congr. Int. Ur. Leyden, 1844, 
pert ii, p. 283. Soe also nf-/irenl, Sachou's trunalation, pp. 314, 215, 

* See Yotimoat ad-Diahr (Domaseus, 102 A-lt.), vol. ii, p. 27, where ‘Adnd 
ad-Daulo's threat to hove [brahim trampled to death by clopihunts is attribeted, 
not, as stated in his life by Thu Khallikin (SI. Ene. i, 31), to his acts when in 
the service of ‘lez ad-Dhaula Hakhtiyar, but to his sarcastic reference to the 
history of the Duilamites, which he was writing * by commund,’ as 4 timue of 
folly amid Les, . 

To the same effect is the account given by Yiaqiit in the Mu‘jam al-Udaba, of 
which the portion nt Oxford—Bodl. Or, Tat, fol. S44—contnina 9 lifp a 
Thrihim as-Sahi, with full details of his career and ite vicissitudes, Much of it 
and in jeirticular the atory of the trentment. he toderwet trun *Actud ad-t aula, 
16 quoted from HHilal's history, and his aveount throws somo fight oa’ whet 
seemed to Thm al-Athir so inexplicable, uumely, that [brahim wus Punished for 
his zeal in the vervine of his soveruign, ‘lex ad-Daula, which ought to have boon 
secmuntod a merit by bis successor (see vol. ix, p. 11), But it appeurs that on the 
eocasion Gf ‘Adm ad-Danla’s firat axpedition to ‘Teiq in 364 A.t.. und 
mteusibly in onlor to support ‘Tex ad-Dauln ogninst bis mutinous Turkish 
wildiery, Tbrihim had recewed great favours at his hands, Ee oven wished te 
ackompany him on his return to Fors, bet wos debarred from so doing by fears 
for the fate of bis fumily, who would he Ieft bebind, ‘Adud ad-Dania did Inia 
best to ensure Tbrihim's safet making express mention of him in the 
stipulations entered into with ‘Tez od-Daula, but nevertheless, after his 
departure, Tbrihim thought it prodent to remain in hidine until the Gadi Iba 
Mu‘riif had obtained for him a promiso of immunity from ‘Izz ad—-Doula and his 
Vinier, Thm Baqiyyah. In spite of this he was later arrested at the instiention of 
a pereenal enemy, Ibn as-Sir + but 4 seasonable quarrel whith follow cee 
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mother’s side Hilil.was also nephew to the above-mentioned 


the latter and the vizier led to the arrest of his enemy, and, adds Hilal, mther as 
u statement of fact or as a touch of wordl-painting, ‘The fetters on the limbe of 
Abu Ishaq were transferred to the limbs of Ibn as-Siraj."" Ibrahim thereupon 
re-enterod the service of ‘Ixx wil-Daula os secretary. It was in this capacity 
that he wrote the letters which roused the resentment of ‘Adud ad-Danla, and 
which, ox coming from his pen, may have seemed to him an act of ingratitude, 
Nevertheless, on his arrival in Bastlad in $67 acu. he confirmed! Tbeahim in bis 
salary and property, und it was only on reaching Mosul that he wrote to his 
vizier, Abn al-()asim al-Mutahbor b. ‘Abd Allah, ordering his arrest. THolil's 

nlanation of this is, that umoeng the State documents at Mosul were found letters 
written by Ibrahim, in the nome of ‘Ize od-Doula, to Abo Taghlib the 
Hamdunid. and thut it was the sight of these that prompted *Adud ai-Dauln's 
order, When his letter arrived, [brahim happened to be in the company of the 
vitier, whoee concern on becoming aware of the contents was apparent to all 
eeont, and he executed the onder with reluctance, Later, on the opeasion of 
his dispaich ngamét the rulir of the Butilwh, he begged *Adwd ad-Dunli, mvt 
merely to set [brahim at liberty, but to appoint him to act as deputy for him 
during his nbeence, *Adud od-Danle so far relented as to onder the release of 
Thrahim'’s two sons, who had teen orrested with him, and to allow the virwr to 
supply Thrahim's personal wants. Further, he sienifled hia pleasure that his 
prisoner should compose a-work on the glories of the ruling house, and Uhrihtn 
ancordingly set ahout his work on the Dailumite dynasty—the Kitab al-Taji. 
[t is noticeable that the story of his having described it to a friend as ‘a tissue 
wf folly and lies,” thoogh mentioned earlier by Yaqut—probably on the 
wuthority of the Yatimat ad-Daker—dlocs not appear in Hilal’s narrative, [He 
says that, as the work progressed, the author waited on *Adud mil=Downlie with 
ite several portions, which were read over and considered, and additions and 
niterations made therete, and that wher finished to the satiefaction of *Adod 
nd-Daula it was copied out, a fow weeks sufficing for its completion, Par 
year longer Thrahim renmuined in prison, until the vizier seized a ins omnes 
moment to induce “Adud ad-Doula to give the order for his release, which he 
acted on forthwith, knowing from experience that his master’s mini was subject 
to chance. 

Hilal further relates that bis prandiather wos intended for the profession of 
medicine, which was hereditary in the fumily, and held an appointment at the 
hospital at the monthly stipend of twenty dinars. But his literary voesitiet, 

roving irrepressible, was sliced to prevail, ond he became Khatib to the vurer 
al-Mahalluln (whe died in 342 a.n,; see his life by Ibn Khmllikin, S1. Ene. 
i, 410). Tis abilities were noticed and recognized by the visier, whe sttuched 
him to his person, and be soon found # pectal occasion for the display of hie 
powers, A social gathering wt the visier's house was interrupted by a sudden 
ander from Mu‘izz ad-Daula for the dispatch of uo letter to Mubommad b, Iyis, 
the ruley of Kirmin, to ask his daughter in marriage for ‘Iza ad-Dunla. Both 
Kiitibs and guests were for the time quite unequal to the tusk of preparing such 
ti parolee teh one of the latter, Abo ‘Ali al-Hasan b., Muhammad al-Anbir, 
the letter forthwith, and the virier on reading it said that bod it been written 
with deliberation it would remain a wonderful effort. This ted to fresh favours 
om the vizier’s part, and to his up inting Ibrahim to government poss of ati'ls 
importance that they were officially communicated by the Caliph to the minor 
independent rulers. ‘The passage runa thos :— 


aj aS Ullal VALET dileally allleall, Wels alps Jolt o 
5 tL lel a oball > 


Aneedotes follow of Tbrahim's relations with eminent persons, such aa the 
Sahib ibn ‘Abbad, the Sharif ar-Radi, and the poet al-Mutanabbi, and 
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historian Thabit b. Sinan, likewise a Sabean,' whose history 
his nephew continued. 

Of Hilal’s career little is known. Al-Anbari, in the 
Nuzhut al-Alibba (lith. Cairo, 1294), p. 423, has a brief 
notice of him, and gives the date of his birth, 359, on the 
authority of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi. ‘The life of him given 
by Ibn Khallikin (Sl. Eng., iii, 628) consists mainly of an 
irrelevant anecdote. He mentions that he was the author 
of another work, called ul-A‘yin wa al-Amathil, which von 
Kremer recognized in the Gotha MS. No. 1,756, and as 
identical with his Kitab al-Wugzara,? under which name it 
is quoted by Yaqiit in the Mu‘jam al-Udaba, loc. eit., for an 
account of the visit of condolence paid by the vizier 
al-Muhallabi to Ibrahim as-Sabi on the death of his father; 
by Ibn Khallikan himself for the death of Ibn al-‘Amid in 
309 (ed. Wiist., No. 707, p. 40, Sl. Eng., iii, 261); and by 
Dhahabi in the Tarikh al-Islam for his notice of the vizier 
Fakhr al-Mulk, who died in 407 (B.M. Or. 49, Hla), 

Safadi also has a notice of Hilal in the Waf bil- Wafayat 
(B.M. Add. 23,359, 2250), which tells us little beyond details 
of his conversion to Islam, but which does contain a list of 
his works, as follows :-— 


mone ue given of Tbrahim's verse. Hilal adda » personal: tetiinisocner. 
He once asked his grandiather the reason why he secmed so Ginbontasited, seeing 
that they were all leading w prosperous life. “The old man smiled, ond told hin 
that his cose was that of the worm who, accustomed tu honey, had thon shifted to 
vinegar, and who, sensible of its acidity, regretted tho honeyed past: whores 
the reet of them were like worms whose original lot was cust im vittepar. and who 
had never tasted sweetness nor known the charm of vinegar's opposite. Ubrihim's 
ailment was, in fact,“ tentmbering happier things,” and it may be hoped that tha 
Statement of Thn al-Athir (ix, 74), that in his old age he mferod fre poverty, 
is incorrect. He died in 394 a.n., aged 71 years, ‘ 

Yaqut concludés with the statement that Ibrahim wus Eies sadhana 
following works: —The well-known letters, whout a thousand ehoeta in all sake 
from the poetry of al-Muhallahi ; and the Diwan of his owy verses, Ik ia to he 
Wistenfeld, Gesch,, No. 147, om the anthurity of Casirt wane’ thus Alehben 
an-Nobah, attributed to him by Flneeel in *) Din Gromuatiechen ‘8 ae 
Araber,”’ infra, and which was probably written by bis AFOWr thie ler 

' Safadi gives a notice of him in the Wati hil-Woafavat BM Ada : F 
Bee yrs Tn halk, SL. Eng., i, 259. yal (BLM. Adi. 23,347, 1068}; 

“ Pe im Fin ne Bud tt des Ab f -reic : * Tt os : 
d. phil, hist. CL d. W.A., Bu. seve ee siden-reiches v. j. 306°": Denkache, 


t 
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(1) His history, in continuation of that of Thabit b. Sinan, 
from 360 to 447 a.u., which again wis continued 
by Hilal’s son, Ghars an-Ni‘ma. 

(2) Kitab ad-Duwal al-Buwaihiyah, of which I have 
found no mention elsewhere. 

(8) Kitab Ghurar al-Balaghah. 

[Chwolsohn (op. cit., 1, 608) mentions 4 MS. of 
this work as existing in the Asiatic Museum at 
St. Petersburg, No. 439, and attributes its author- 
ship to Hilal. It contains forms of elaborate letter- 
writing. | 

(4) Kitab Akhbar Baghdad. 

[Yaqat, in the Mu‘jam al-Buldan, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, quotes this work by name. | 

(5) Kitab al-Wuzara, the work above mentioned, which 
Sufadi calls a continuation of works of the same 
title by as-Sili (died 335 a.n.; see his life by 
Ibn Khallikin, SL Eng., iii, 68) and by al- 
Jahshiyari (Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b, ‘Abdis, 
see Fihrist, 127; dicd 331 a.u., Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 303). 

(6) Kitab Ma‘ithir Ahlihi, ie. a work on the Sabean 
community. 

(7) Kitab al-Kuttab, which presumably treated of State 
secretaries. 

(8) Kitab as-Siyasah, on government. 

[OF these three works (6-8) I have found no 
mention elsewhere. | 


Chwolsohn (op. cit., i, 623) also refers to a work entitled 
Akhbar an-Nuhah, which Haji Khalifah, No. 241, 
attributes to ‘as-Sabi’ without any more particular 
designation; and Chwolsohn, on the authority of another 
MS. of Haji Kholifah, suggests that the author's name 
should be written ‘Shai as-Safi.’ Fluegel, in “ Die 
Grammatischen Schuler der Araber” (Abh. fd. K. d, Morg,, 
Leipzig, 1862, vol. ui, 4, p. 12), attributes the work to the 
grandfather, [brahim as-Sabi. It is to be noticed that 
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Safadi, whilst not including any work of this name in his 
list of Hilal’s works, does include it in the list of authorities 
he gives in the introduction to the Wafi lil-Wafayat 
(Vienna, No. 1,163, i, fol, 18h), as he does also the Kitab al- 
Wuzaria, and in the case of both works he calls the author 
merely * as-Sabi.’ 

Moreover, at fol 1314 he quotes as-Sibi for the death 
of the grammarian Tbn Kaisin in 320, a date not within the 
limits of Hilal’s history, and which is probably taken from 
this Akhbar an«Nuhah. 

| He makes as-Sabi say in reference to the crowded state 
of his pupil room, 


what) 14 2a Sle oe eM as 


As regards the above date, 320 a.u., al-Khatih, in the 
History of Baghdad (B.M. Add. 23,419, 121), gives 299 
a3 the date of the death of Ibn Kaisan. | 

Hilal’s life was passed in the government service. ike 
his grandfather and also his father before him, he held the 
office of a Katib, or State secretary, and the office afforded 
ample material to the historian. Al-Qifti, in the passage 
ilready cited, says that no writer of the period applied 
himself so closely as Hilal to the judging of events and to 
obtaining on insight into State secrets, a course he copied 
from his -crandfather, who had been, like him, a Stato 
secretary ond well acquainted with current events. And 
Chwolsohn, in his account of the leading Sabeans at 
Baghdad (op, cit., i, chap. xii), ranks Hilal fur above the 
general run of Eastern historians. 

Of these, the following made use of his history. Their 
Himes are in order of date :— 


(1) ‘Ali b. Zafir, in ad-Duwal al-Mungati‘ah (BLM. Or. 
4,685, 1514), in his account of the Caliph al- 
Qadir billah, quotes him for detaila as to the idol in 
the Temple of Siimnath destroyed by Mahmid of 
Ghoznah in 412 a.m. (These details are given in 
an abridged form by Ibn al-Athir, ix, 242.) 


“sh a / ——_— 
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(2) Yaqiit, in the Mu‘jam al-Udaba, loc. cit:, quotes him 
for the life of Ibrahim as-Sabi, and also for that of 
the vizier Abu’l-‘Abhas ad-Dabbi, to to be mentioned 
later. 3 

(3) Al-Qifti, in the Tarikh al-Hukama, loc. cit., quotes 
him for the date of the death of Thabit b, uke 
in 365. 

(4) Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, in the Murat az-Zaman (BM. 
Or. 4,619), quotes him for numerous events between 
360 and 447 A.n., some of which relate to the 
Fatimide rulers of Egypt. And passages of this 
MS. are to be found, almost verbatim, in his 
account of the years 389-390. 

(5) Ibn Khallikin (ed. Wiist., No. 745, p. 12, anid 
No. 742, p. 14; SL Eng., iii, 422 and 453) quotes 
him for the birth of the Oqailid Muslim b, Quraish 

- in 432, and for the revolt of Abu Raqwah against 
the Fatimide al-Hiakim in 395-997. 

(6) ‘Imad ad-Din Isma‘il ibn al-Athir, in the ‘Tbrat Uli 
al-[bsar fi Mulak ol-Ameir (B.M. Add. 9,969, 1944), 
gives the date 447 for the termination of the Dhail 
ailh- Dhail, as he terms it, of [bn as-Sabi, meaning 
Tilal's history. 

(7) Dhahabi, in the Tirikh al-Islam (B.M. Or. 48, 178); 
quotes him for a letter written to Baha ad-Daula 
by the Caliph al-Qadir billah on his accession; and 
again (B.M. Or. 49, 94) for the story of the injury 
to the black stone at Mecca in 416 (see Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 234), And his account of the festival 
of al-Ghadir in 389 (B.M. Or. 48, 21) is copied 
almost verbatim from this MS., fol. Ge. | 


Hilal is also frequently quoted by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
as an oral authority for information im his history. He was 
Hilal’s junior by just one generation, and is quoted by 
Dhahabi in his notice of Hilal’s death in the Tarikh al- 
Tslim (B.M. Or, 49, 2226) as saying that he had taken 
down in writing information he had obtained from Hilal. 
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To give a single instance, his account of the Greek Embassy 
to Baghdad (B.M. Add. 23,319, 384), translated by Mr. G. le 
Strange (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 37), was obtained from Hilal. 
For other instances see ib,, 261, S60 and 6, 42a, and 44a. 

Hilal was the first of his family to adopt the religion of 
Islam, nor did he take the step hastily or unadvisedly, For 
we are told by Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, on an authority at fourth- 
hand from Hilal himself—and the story is also told more 
shortly by Satadi in his notice of Hilal, on the authority of 
Yaqit’s Mu‘jam al-Udaba—that three several apparitions 
of the Prophet at intervals between 399 und 403 a.m. were 
needed to effect his conversion. The first occasion was in 
his own home, when the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, 
and after causing him to perform his ablutions preparatory 
to prayer with water taken from an earthenware jug s0 
frozen by cold that he had to break the ice therein, prayed 
in person with him and called on him to make a profession 
of fmth. He awoke with a ery; his story alarmed the 
family, but his father smiled and told him to go back to 
bed, and that the story would keep till next morning. 
But the water was examined, and was found to be nearly 
liquid. His father believed the dream to be a true one, and 
whilst ordering silence about it advised his son to comply 
with the Prophet's requirements. 

In a second dream he saw the Prophet lead him to 
a mosque, where he touched and cured a man suffering 
from aggravated dropsy who was lying asleep there. At 
this Hilal called a blessing on him, and awoke. 

Last, in 403 a.n., whilst asleep in a tent, he saw the 
Prophet ride by the door and turn in his saddle so that he 
saw his face. He assisted him to alight and brought him 
a cushion to eit on. In answer to his excuses for his 
slackness, the Prophet told him that fair thoughts did not 
compensate for foul deeds, and that he was to forthwith 
amend his ways. He promised obedience, and awoke. He 
thereupon attended prayers at the mosque, when all his 
doubts disappeared. Fakhr al-Mulk (the vizier), hearing 
of this open act of worship, sent him a present of robes 
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and of 200 dinars, but he sent them back saying he did not 
wish this action of his to be mixed up with any temporal 
concern. This act was admired in him. 

Then follows the story of a dream told him by his wife, 
wherein she saw the Prophet, together with the Companions, 
end with ‘Ali holding two swords, one of which he girded 
on her husband, the Prophet telling her that her husband 
was of more account in Allah's eves than many beside, and 
that she was to remain firmly espoused to him. And that 
this completely removed an idea she had before entertained 
of divoreing herself from him on the ground of his Sabean 
belief. 

Tt was also related that in a subsequent vision the Prophet 
had announced that his wife would give birth to a son, who 
wos to be named Muhammad. This happened; he was 
given the names of Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad, and was also 
the author of « history (op. cit., 268 4). 

This son was Ghars an-Ni'ma Abu'l-Hasan Muhammad. 
Safadi gives a notice of him in the Waiti bil-Wafayat 
(B.M. Or. 5,520, Ll0a), where, after referring to the eminence 
of the family and to Hilal’s conversion to Islam through 
a vision, he says that his son was born in 416 and died 
in 608 (written by mistake 408); that he served in the 
secretaries’ office under the Caliph al-Qa'im; that he wrote 
a work entitled “Strange Blunders, ete.” (mentioned by 
[bn Khallikan, SL Fng., iii, 628), a contmuation of his 
father’s history, and a third work; that at his death he 
left the sum of 70,000 dinars, whilst no one imagined him 
to be possessed of as much as the amount of the poor rate 
thereon (i.e. about two and a half per cent.); and that he 
was a loose and innecurate historian.' Then follows a atory 
of his having founded ao library in the street of Ibn Abi 
‘Aun at Baghdad, which he endowed with some 400 volumes 
on various branches of learning, and appointed a certain 
Alide to be the keeper. For some years it was resorted 
to by scholars, but luter he discharged the keeper, annulled 


1 Al-Qitti, loc. cit., says that his history falls off in quality after 470 aw. 
7.uA.8, 1901, 
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the endowment, and sold the books. This conduct met with 
disapproval, but he declared the establishment of the Niza- 
miyah College! had rendered his library superfluous, And, 
in answer to the objection that books once made the subject 
of an endowment were inalienable, he replied that he had 
spent the proceeds of the sale in charity. 

As regards the date of the composition of this portion of 
Hilal’s history, it must have been written after 417 a.z., 
as on fol. 1154 the historian gives that year as the date 
of the final destruction of the palace built at as-Saliq by 
Mouhadhdhib ad-Danla in 392. 

The manuscript is a fine example of elegant caligraphy 
of probably the thirteenth century, and is singularly free 
from copyists’ errors, Tt contains 119 folios of 15 limes on 
each side, and is equivalent in quantity to perhaps a hundred 
and fifty pages of the printed edition of Tubari. 

I now proceed to give an abridged account of the more 
important episodes, with a few short specimens of the text 
translated. 


Ii. 


Lhe Vizier al-Miwa ffir, 


Over one-fifth of the MS. is concerned with the history 
of the Vizier of Baha ud-Daula, whose full name appears from 
the notice of ns death in Dhahobi's Tarikh al-Islim (BM. 
Or, 48, 249a) to have been al-Muwaffag Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad b. Ismail al-Iskafi, and at fol. 12¢ of this 
MS. we are told that in 390 a.m, he was given the title of 
‘Umdat al-Mulk in addition to that of al-Muwaffag. By 
Tbn al-Athir he is first mentioned as governor of Baghdad, 
und as at war in 386 4.4. with the Ogailid al-Mugallad, 
when he was superseded by Abu Ja‘far al-Hajjaj and fled te 


' Thm Khallikin gives 459 oa the date of the onenine of ¢he, Cid | 
suthertty oft Ghar AD -Ni‘ma (Sl. Bae ii, 168) Opehing rif the College, rao the 
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al-Batiha, remaining there for over two years (val. ix, 89). 
In 388 he returned, and re-entered the service of Bahia 
ad- Danla as vizier. He then got into difficulties in 
contending with the troops of Samsim ad-Daula under Abu 
‘Ali b, Ustadh Hormuz (‘Amid al-Juytish), from which he 
was fortunately extricated by the sudden murder of Samsam 
ad-Daula by Abu'l-Qisim and. Abu Nasr, two of the sons 
of ‘Izx ad-Daula Bakhtiyar, in revenge for the killing of 
their father by his (ib., p. 100), And when Abu ‘Ali, in 
reply to their summons to take the oath of allegiance, 
persuaded the troops under his command to enter the service 
of Baha ad-Daulu, al-Muwaffag succeeded in causing his 
master to be proclaimed sovereign at Shiraz. Thereupon 
the sons of Bakhtiyar fled—Abu'l-Qisim to Badr b. 
Hasanwaih, and Abu Nasr,' whose subsequent history will 
now be related, to the Dailamite territory (p, 106). 

Early in the year S00 Abu Nasr rose against Baha 
ad-Daula, for Hilal saya, at fol. 12a, that in the month of 
Muharram, al-Muwaffaq proceeded to Jabal Jilawaih? in 
pursuit of him, and after advancing as far as Abarquwaih# 
returned in Safar. He then received the title of ‘Umdat 
al-Mulk and other marks of honour. 

In Jumadi i he set owt on the eampaigrn against Abu 
Nasribn Bakhtiyar, Tho account of this and of al-Muwaffaq’s 
subsequent history covers about 28 folios, in three detached 
portions separated by notices of intervening events. The 
whole is here given consecutively; it is represented by legs 
than two pages of Ibn al-Athir. 

Fols, 14 to 30, The narrative first mentions the public 
honours paid to al-Muwatfaq previous to his departure from 
Shiraz, where he left as his deputy Abu Ghalib Muhammad 
b. Khalaf, the Vizier Fakhr at-Mulk, whose story follows 
later. Al-Muwaffag first moves towards Abarquwath, on 


' ‘Uthi (Kitth Viimini, Sprenger, lith. p. 402) colla Abu Nosr, Nasr ad- 
vie pa carl and anys that a wes in desperain straifx and reduced io levies 
toll on merchandise by intercepting it and allowing it to pass only after payment 
anil that he subsisted by this meana, i ; a ia 
2 Siltate in the provines of Sabir (Istakhri, #8). 
* Distant about 44 forsakhe from Shirig (ib,, 129). 
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the border of Fars, where Ibn Bakhtiyar had gathered his 
adherents together. He had been making some headway, 
and after inflicting a defeat on Ustadh Hurmuz and the 
Kirman troops, kad advanced to Jiraft and overrun most 
of Kirman, Ustadh Hurmuz was at Sirajain, whence, 
by al-Muwatiaq’s orders, he moved on to Bardasir, the chief 
city of Kirman, Al-Muwaffag advances by way of Darabjird, 
and is met there by its governor, whose retinue by its noise 
rouses him from slumber. Envious of the governor's state, 
he arrests him, seizes his property and has him tortured, 
when his firmness excites the astonishment of his tormentor. 

Tbn Bakhtiyar advances on Bardasir, but on hearing that 
Ustadh Hurmuz has reached there, he turns off towards 
Bomm and Narmiasir to await the arrival of his partisans. 
Al-Muwaffag hastens by forced marches from Fasa to Jiraft, 
where he causes some 400 Dailamites who had made their 
submission to be treacherously slaughtered. He then leaves 
his heavy baggage and goes in pursuit of Ibn Bakhtiyar, 
thereby running very great risk and acting in direct opposi- 
tion to the advice of his commanders whom he had consulted. 
An astrologer whom he had brought from Shiraz, and who 
had predicted that he would be victorious on a given day, 
then only a few days distant, still holds firm to his assurance. 
Tle is laughed at, but his prediction comes true to the day. 
We are told, on the authority of al-Muwaffag's secretary, 
that his master had wished to retire from office, but that 
Baha ad-Daula had urged him to undertake the campaign 
in terms which admitted of no refusal, and that the 
Dailamites had showed the greatest eagerness to serve 
under him, so that he was compelled to reject the services 
of many of them. 

At Fasi al-Muwaflug finds a certain Jawaimard Abu 
Dhar‘ani in the custody of the governor of the town, Abu 
Misa Khwajah b. Siyahajik.’ This Jawamard had pre- 
viously been released from imprisonment in Baghdad by 
al-Muwatlag, after which he had jomed the troops of 


Tn Tho al-Athir, ix, 115 und 118, this mame is spelt * Siyahajit.’ 
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Khamartikin, who was in the service of Baha ad-Daula.' 
Thenee he had gone to Ibn Bakhtiyir, who had sent him 
to Fasi to get information, accompanied by one Wandrain, 
a native of the place, who was to gain over the Dailamites 
there. The latter was to some extent successful, but his 
presence in Fasa became known to an official who was 
carrying on an intrigue with a female servant in the 
house where he lay hid, and who gave information to the 
governor, whereupon Wandrain was arrested and executed, 
and Jawamard was imprisoned. The latter is now set at 
liberty by al-Muwafiag on condition that he returns to Ibn 
Bakhtiyar, pretending to have escaped from prison, and then 
watches an opportunity to make him fall into al-Muwatfag’s 
power. This Jawamard promises to do, and he rejoins Ibn 
Bakhtiyar. 

Al-Muwatiag then hastens on to Jiraft and receives the 
submission of many of Ibn Bakhtiyar’s adherents. At this 
point his commanders again protest against the rapidity of 
his march, on the ground that his success would be no less 
perilous than his defeat, as Baha ad-Daula would then cease 
to require their services, for they said, “ Should this 
monarch feel secure, that feeling will lead to his wenletion 
us and enquiring into our privileges and position; and 
that al-Muwaffiq had better rest content with what his had 
achieved. He refused, alleging that having counselled the 
campaign in opposition to the monarch’s other advisers, he 
was bound to do his utmost to make it successful, and that 
they must assist him. This they readily promised to do. 

Ibn Bakhtiyar is now heard of at Durfadh,* eight farsakhs 
distant from Jiraft, and thither al-Muwatfag hastens with 
a picked body of three hundred lightly equipped mounted 
troops. He pursues Ibn Bakhtiyar to Sariistan, where he 
hears he has gone towards Darzin,*? but his information is 


' Tho al-Athir (ix, 64) mentions » Khamirtikin ol-Hotsi as having been sent 
by Baha ad-Donla in 291 4.0. to receive the submission of the inhabitants of 
‘bal. 
+ This place is spelt Dirbai by Istakhri, 165, who speaks of silver-mines there, 
2 Also written Darjin, and in Yiikit, ii ii, a20, Diirmzin. See [stakhn, 161, 0.d, 
Ton al-Athir, ix, 115, hos * Darzin * aa in the text. 
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vague, until a bearer of dispatches is captured, who reports 
him actually at Darzin, awaiting the arrival of troops from 
other places. Therewpon al-Muwaffaq hastens on. <A light 
is seen ahead, but it turns out to be a fire lit by hunters. 
Towards dawn they near Darzin, and are then attacked by 
Tbn Bakhtiyir, who is routed, He flies accompanied by 
Jawamard, who, at the passage of a stream, strikes him from 
his horse with a blow from a mace, but on aliehting in order 
to lift him up and carry him off to al-Muwaffaq, both their 
horses are carried off by pillagers, and when Jawamard 
asserts that he has killed Ibn Bakhtiyar he is disbelieved 
and the search is continued. In the meantime o Dailamite 
who knows Ibn Bakhtiyar by sight, finds him, and whilst 
conveying him, at his own request, to al-Muwaffag, meets 
a Turk who, thinking Ibn Bakhtiyiir to be a Dailamite, 
reproaches his captor with sparing an enemy. ‘The other 
explains, and they agree to share the reward. But other 
camp-followers claim to share also, and in the confusion 
Ibn Bakhtiyar is killed. His hend is carried to al- 
Muwaffag,' who halts and reecives the congratulations of his 
commanders. They, in reality, deplore the success with the 
exception of one Ruzman, who reminds al-Muwaffaq of 
a dream he had already related, in which Samsam ad-Daula 
had uppeared to him and sent him to tell al-Muwaffag to 
avenge his death on Ibn Bakhtiyar, 

Then follows the text of a short letter from al-Muwattug 
to Baha ad-Daula announcing his victory. Money is 
distributed to such os bring in prisoners—for a Duilamite 
so much, for o foot-soldier the half only. Many are 
slaughtered, and two persons engaged in interceding with 
al-Muwating for 2 man’s life are interrupted by the news 
that he hos been killed, whereupon they depart to mourn 
over him, and are condoled with by al-Muwatlag. Hilal 
was also told some particulars about the Astrologer ;* how 


1 'Uthi, lec. cit., has o ahory of his head havige been bronieht be ldi 
to Bahai ad-Dauli, and that he ordered hij ha tend ee eee 
bier toa “blnod 4 princes, im to be Hoyed as a warning agninet 


s mentioned in [tn al-Athir’s nurrative, ix, 115. 
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he predicted al-Muwaffaq’s victory, assertmg that the 
prediction was fully warranted by the horoscope of Ibn 
Bakhtiyar, and offering his life as a penalty should the 
prediction prove untrue. When only five days remained 
unexpired hoe still maintained that the event would happen 
on the date he had foretold. And the battle did, in faet, 
take place on that precise day. 

Ibn Bakhtiyar was interred at Darzin in the tomb which 
contained the body of Abu Tahir Sulaiman b. Mohammad 
b, Ilyas! who was killed by Zarizad when returning from 
his campaign against Kirkin b. Justan m Khorasan. His 
Turkish troops go off to Khabis, and being granted terms 
take service with their fellow Turks in al-Muwaffag’s army. 

Al-Muwaffaq moves on to Bardasir, where Ustadh Turmuz 
was besieging Ibn Bakhtiyir’s adherents in the citadel, 
They make proposals of surrender through the Dailamites 
serving with al-Muwatiagq, but he insists on their giving up 
all their property, and they leave the fort carrying only 
a wallet and gourd apiece. 

Prisoners are brought im, and amongst them Bulfadl 
b. Buwaih, to whom al-Muwatfaq allots a separate tent. 
At nightfall he directs two high officials to go and reprimand 
Bulfad! severely for his treasonable conduct. When they 
are gone, al-Muwaffaq proposes to a son of Khwajah b. 
Siyahajik that they should follow and overhear what passes. 
They reach the back of the tent, and hear how Bulfadl 
stops the reprimands of one of the envoys by telling him 
that he must know perfectly well that all, both high and 
low, were in favour of Ibn Bakhtiyar, so much so that it 
might be said that the only exceptions were the State 
secretaries and al-Muwaffaq himself. The envoys on their 
return are questioned by al-Muwaflug and disclose Bulfadl's 
statement, saying that the only thing for the Government 
to do is to smooth the matter over. Bulfadl and the 
Dailamite prisoners were taken to Shiraz; the latter were 


1 [bn al-Athir (viii, 448-9) eays that Sulaiman and two of his tephews WEre 


defeuted and killed by Karkin, governor of Kirmin for ‘Adud ad- Doula, in 459 an. 
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released ut the request of leading members of their body, 
but Bulfadl remained a prisoner until al-Muwafiag’s arrest, 
when he was set free, 

Al-Muwatfag next proceeded to deal with the Duailamite 
troops of Kirmiin, offering certain terms which they were 
to accept or else quit the service. (This passage contains 
many technical terms.) He also dismissed Ustadh Hurmuz, 
and replaced him by Khwajah b. Siyahajik as military 
commander. 

He then hears that his conduct is being criticized and 
reflected on at Court. This greatly disturbs him, and he 
sends a letter to Baha ad-Daula asking to be allowed to 
retire, as he had been promised he should. Afterwards he 
hesitates, and, although dissuaded by the leading Dailamites, 
he returns to Shiraz, where he is met by Bahai ad-Daula. 
They enter the town together, but midway al-Muwaffag turns 
off to his house followed by all his troops, and Bahai ad-Daula 
is left with only his escort and suite, which displeases him 
and is much commented on. And this was the lust occasion 
on which Bahii ad-Daula went out to meet any vixier. 

The account of the arrest of al-Muwaffag at Shiraz soon 
follows (fols. 39 to 35). His resolve to withdraw from office, 
coupled with other circumstances, combined to lose him the 
favour of Baha ad-Daula. The courtiers, too, whom le had 
alarmed by his outspokenness, incited their master against 
him. But he still kept on applying for PeTMission to retire. 
On the eve of his arrest some intimate friends came to see 
him and remonstrated with him on his misguided conduct. 
They offered, in case he had any grudge against either Abu 
‘Ali b. Ustadh Hurmuz or Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. 
Ahmad,' to do their best to remove them from his path, or 


' Two eminent names representing, one the sword, dnd the ot als 
The former has been alrtedy mentioned under hin title fi ail Bees hie as 
i Mo Important figure during these thre: rears, His seosioee bod ta fal, wha 
that after deserting the cunes nif Samar fl - Dads and entering Lee | Sag | 
Baha ad-Driula, os atari Hated, he withdrew from affairs and rey od per 
— # sei im a te oJ . (nm the fall of al-Mowaffun, Gost Hiked 

¢ tetorn oe, and governed to the best af ia a ity, but on J hi 

: being uppeinted deputy for him orc on Abu Ghalib 
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to serve him in any way they could. But he protested 
he had been on good terms with Abu ‘Ali ever since 
they were together in Ahwaz, and that his only wish was 
to be allowed to retire, They urged that considering 
the position he had attained to, it was absurd for him to 
suppose he could lead a private life, and that he ought to 
offer to remain in office, But he still refused. They then 
begged him at least to delay and reconsider his position, but 
he persisted in attending next day to his official duties as 
usual. Communications followed between him and Baha 
ad-Daula as to his retirement. It was noticed that things 
were changed at the Palace, and the Sahib Abu Muhammad 
b. Mukarram! urged him to fly while it was still in his 
power, and to get home (ie. to Baghdad), where he could 
decide on what to do; but in vain. Later al-Muwafinag 


af this given by al-Muwaifay's seerstary, fol, de, is thot he proved meompetent, 
and that this led to the appointment of the deputy.) In 301 he was appointed 
covernor of Khiizistin (Ahwix) in suceession to Abu Jafar al-Hajjaj, who bad 
omoved unfit, with the tithe of ‘Amid al-Juvish, and governed peta ee! well, 
his ia also stated by Ibn al-Athir (ix, 116). AL-Tajaj (fol, G4) mowed Bane 
rewntment, bat was pacified by being summoned to the Court to give advice, 
anal then sent to restore order at Barhdad in conjunction with Abu Nasr Sibir, 
another prominent figure in the MS. whose Hfe is given by Ibn Khallikan 
(SI, Ene. i, 554). Hore aleo al-Hajjaj was not successful, and whilst le wae 
absent fichtine the Oquilids, disonler rose to such a pitch that ‘Amil al-Juvieh 
wis sent to govern ‘Trig (fol. O74, and Ibn al- Athir, ix, T2t}. The story wf huis 
arrival at Bachdid, his stern repression of crime there, his administrative chines, 
und his excellent rule in general, is told fully in the text (fols. 8 to 100), It 
BeeEnA, Inieeel, to have become proverbial, In the Mirdt a2-2Zamin (iM. Or. 
4,619, 1984) Sibt ihe al-Janai gives an anecdote, on the authority of al-Khatib, 
of “Amid al-Juyish having sent at night-time a slave cenhtiban: guld irom the 
Najmi (an open space on the west hank of the Tigris, cxiterm i 1s & CALE fA TLy = 
ground for troops coming to Baghdad, Tbn al-Athir, ix, 254 and 440, aml x, 444) 
to the Upper Prison, as ovidenor of the safety of the roads, And half a century 
after hia death a criminal judee is described aa ao excellent a= to have beep 
likened to ‘Amid al-Juyiish (ib,, ful. 24a). <8 
are given in the Yatimat ad-Dahr (ii, 211-270), and his life is told by Ibm 
Klullikan (S81, Eng., i, 445). His deuth in S01 is recorded in this history 
(fol. 66 et seq.), where Hilal snys that he had served as a State seorctury under 
hia  pepecioryug gum a5 Sabi, 00 yea out a aap? Me had found oddressod 

the’ in his grandfather, os woll as fragments of huis poetry, about thirt 
Hiya Rach There is ene volume of his Diwan in the Li noni the Brits 
Museum, Add. 7,488, and another among the Schefer MSS. tow im the 
Bibliothtjoe Nationale, ante, p. 333. 

'*b, Mokram” in Ibo al-Athir, ix, 115. He had been tn the service of 
ogee ud-Daula (ib., 78), and « danghter of hia wos married to Jalal ad-Daols 
UL es ls 
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perceived himself how matters stood, and told his secretary 
(Hilal’s informant) to leave him and consult his safety, and 
in spite of his reluctance insisted on his obeying. He 
departed accordingly, and only two persons remained with 
al-Muwaffag. A Farrash arrives, tells them to leave, and 
then locks the door and sets a guard on it, The Dailamites 
at the Palace, on hearing the news, disperse in silence. The 
whole of al-Muwaffag's property, and his retainers, are 
seized, and we are told later (fol. 36%), and also by Tbn 
al-Athir, that instructions were sent to Abu Nasr Sabir at 
Raghdad to seize his son, relatives, and adherents, and his 
property there, but that Sabir warned the son and relatives, 
and so enabled them to esenpe, and dealt leniently with the 
property. 

What happened to al-Muwaffaq after his arrest is set out 
under the year 392, fols. 89-97, on the authority of his 
secretary. His first custodian treats him so inhumanly 
as to endanger his life. He therefore determines on flight, 
and by gaining over his guards obtains from his secretary 
the requisite means of escaping from the citadel, at the foot 
of which horses are in waiting to convey him to the territory 
of ad-Diwani.'| Riding hard, al-Muwaffag and those with 
him arrive at the town of Bilid Sabir? by morning, and are 
met and welcomed by ad-Diwani. At this point both he 
and the secretary try to persuade al-Muwaffag to escape 
beyond the reach of Bahai ad-Daula, and ad-Diwani offers 
to convey him to the territory of Badr b. Hasanwaih or to 
al-Batiha (i.e. the great swamps formed by the Tigris and 


' T cannot tind why THEMNbien of this some elsewhere. It iia not, I think, 
a Nisbah, but denotes the hendman of « tribe of Kurds, Istakhri, at p. 08, 
tells us that Sabir, one of the provinoes of Fars, hod five districts or ‘Tame | 
fin Dory's Suppl spelt + Zum"), monning a Kurdish cimpiog-proind, oni 
that ono of these, the Ramm of «l-Musuin b, Salih, was known as Tuto 
al-Diwan. He tells we olso that eoch Ramm had a headman, whose duties he 
enumerntes (p. 11%), and the Diwiini of the text ix, no doubt, the headman of 
that Homm, A note to the passage of Istakhri mentions several variants of 
‘al-Diwin,” and in Yaqit, ii, 821, where the fosage is copied, it is written 
i oe fF Teptyest tends to continm tha text al Istukhri, ' 

* Tbe capital of the province af Sabir, though, as Istukhri a : 
largest town, bore the same name, but’ Bilad Sabir i slttute, nooriding to 
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Euphrates). But he insisted on trying to conciliate Baha 
ad-Daula, and sent his secretary back to Shiraz to take the 
advice of Abu'l-Khattab! as to what he ought to do. And 
he wrote a letter to Baha ad-Daula protesting that his 
flicht was due only to the cruel treatment he had undergone, 
but that he was still at heart bis faithful servant, with more 
of the same sort. 

The narrative continues as follows (fol. 904, text A):— 
“And Abu Nasr went on to say:—To return, as I was 
ordered to do, charged with this message, involved risk 
and danger. But I could not avoid compliance, and 
I returned to Shiraz, and at night-time visited Abu’l- 
Khattab, who enquired what had happened, saying that the 
monarch was highly incensed at the flight of al-Muwaffaq, 
imagining that it would lead to much mischief. I told him 
my errand, to which he replied that he was not at liberty 
to undertake to transmit to Bahai ad-Daula either the letter 
or my statement of its purport, he being acquainted with 
the footing we were on together, but that I had better go 
to al-Mugaffur ‘Ubaid Allah b. al-Fadl? and ask him to keep 
the news of my arrival secret, and to send im the letter as 
though it had come by a courier, and whilst preserving 
secrecy, to find out what the king's views in the matter 
were, So I went to him and arranged accordingly. But 
so great was his desire to tell Baha ad-Daula and allay his 
anxiety, that he attended very early in the morning and 
presented the letter, not hiding my arrival, bat on the 
contrary mentioning it, On the whole the king was satished 
and asked what [ wanted, Al-Muzaffar replied: ‘An 
indemnity under the hand of the Sharit at-Tahir Abu 
Ahmad al-Misawi,’ and he assented and promised it. 
I had a message from Abu'l-Khattab to be concise and 

' Abu’l-Khuttib Humzah b. [brahim was an astrologer in the service of 
Haha od-Danla ond » favourite at Court. He is mentioned ot fol. 360 as 
actively interfering with the question of who should manage public business after 
the arrest of al-Muwaffay, He survived Haba od-Doula, and died in solitude 


and poverty in 419 a.m. (Ibm al-Athir, ix, 296). As observed by Professor 
Robertson Smith (J.R.A.8., 1803, p. 214), astrology was ot this period a part of 


2 Mentioned later in the sceount of Tahir'’s invasion of Kirman. 
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not go inte matters at length, and I gave a promise to that 
effect, which I did not keep, for I drafted out the oath (of 
indemnity) in the fullest terms. This I carried to the 
Residence, where at-Tahir Abu Ahmad and Abu'l-Mugatfor 
al-‘Ali were met. And the Amin Abu ‘Abd Allah came 
out and said to me: ‘His Majesty is enquiring what is the 
indemnity which he is being required to grant." Thereupon 
I produced the draft from my sleeve, and handed it to him, 
saying : ‘Al-Muwaffaq has sent this draft by me, and hos 
ordered me to endeavour to procure its being graciously 
copied out under the hand of the Amin, and that it should 
be honoured by the expression of His Majesty’s pleasure 
thereon in the presence of the Sharif at-Tahir.’ He said, 
‘I will go and present it,’ and went in and did so, And when 
the king saw its length, and had verified how exhaustively 
it was drawn up, he said to Abu'l-Khaettib: ‘ Were you not 
ordered to inform Abu Nusr that he was to be brief and 
concise?’ Te answered: ‘1 did so and he promised, but has 
not performed.’ He then told the Amin to copy it out word 
for word. I was present at the sitting, which was attended 
by the Sharif at-Tahir Abu Ahmad, al-Muzaffar Abu’l-‘Ala, 
Abu'l-Khattab, al-Athir Abu’l-Misk ‘Anbar? and the Amin 
Abu ‘Abd Allah. The king began reading the copy, and 
after a time tore it across, and then resumed eoing through 
it. [ bowed, whereupon he raised his head and asked what 
I wanted. I said: ‘ Your servant afur off begs the favour 
of this gracious missive being read without its being exposed 
to be torn.” His anger was evident, but he resumed reading 
it from beginning to end, When he had finished I bowed, 
and he said: * What, then, is it you want?" [ replied : 
‘The gracious missive together with the roval indorsement 
thereon.” He called for ink and wrote: ©] have pronounced 
an oath, and undertake to perform it according to the tenour 
of what has been sought of me.’ T took it, and we all left 
to conduct al-Muwaffag back with us,” 

+ A eonoch high in favour at the 


“at Court of Baha of-Duule and of Musharrif 
ad-Deula. Lister he retoved to Me Sr will = iy lista: 
#15, 289-5, 249, und 778) od to Mosul and died in 420 4.1. (Thin al-Athir, ix, 
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‘At this moment a body of troops had been sent by Baha 
ad-Daula under Abu’l-Fadl b. Siidmandh to operate against 
ad-Diwani, and were besieging him in al-Mahir.' Here 
they joined al-Muwaffaq with beasts, garments, and other 
baggage sent him by friends for his journey, and they all 
returned together to Shiraz. They are met by, amongst 
others, Abu'l-Khattab, with whom al-Muwaffiaq requests 
# private conference, and an appointment for that night is 
made with the secretary. He attends and enquires of Abu’l- 
Khattaib what ought to be al-Muwatfaq’s course of action, 
He answers that his previous advice to him had been dis- 
regarded with futal results; that he knew the nature of 
Baha ad-Daula better than al-Muwaffuq did, and that he 
ought now to send away all his horses and inform the king 
that a person in his position, determined on withdrawing 
from public life, had no need of them; that he had therefore 
sent them to the stables, and that when he needed a mount 
he would apply te him for one; that his intention was to 
live apart from the world, and that he only wished the king 
would station persons at his door to exclude visitors, This 
would reassure the king, and later on his friends would 
enable him to withdraw to his residence in Baghdad or to 
visit some Mashhad, and he would then be able to go where 
he pleused. The secretary assented to all this, but al- 
Muwaffag, on being told of it, saidl that Abu’l- Khattab 
wished him back in prison, and, disregarding his advice, 
went on receiving his friends.’ 


' The place is not mentioned m Letakbei, who, however, disclaims enumerating 
all the strong ploces in Fars, thetr number, either in the hills or near the towne, 
being, he auys on p, 116, in excess af five thonsamd. 

* J append the very idiomatic sentence which follows, for the meamng of which 
{ am indebted to Professor D, 8. Margoliouth, who considers the ust of the word 
ged ‘bo traffic, merchandise,’ as suitable and witty. Two persons are mentioned 
us visiting the viaier, anid 


dae ds ye pecy le dae .jldemd g dy Stes us 
‘* Ie talked to them and they to him, and was familiar with them and they 
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The vizier Abu Ghalib, who had just returned from Siral, 
is put into communication with al-Muwaffag by the secretary, 
and they exchange courteous letters. Dut, later, he receives 
disquieting information about al-Muwaffag, so he decides 
upon testmg his sincerity by instructing a mutual friend to 
ascertain his true sentiments. To this friend al-Muwatlagq 
expresses himself unfavourably towards the vizier, and he, on 
bemg told of it, holds aloof from him, Some time afterwards, 
whilst hostilities against ad-Diwini were still proceeding, 
and he was refusing to submit and do homage in the hope 
that al-Muwaffag would again be in power and be uble to 
protect him, forged letters are despatched, as though written 
by al-Muwaffaq, to the force opposing ad-Diwani, suggesting 
they should revolt and pretend to fall back on Shiraz, These 
were conveyed to Baha ad-Daula, and he was told that this 
had happened at the instigation of al-Muwaffag, and that 
on arriving the troops would declare for him, Enraged and 
alarmed, he orders al-Muwatiag to be arrested and taken 
back to the citadel. Here he is well treated by his custodian, 
who offers his services if he will promise not to escape. He 
does promise, and letters are conveyed between him and 
Abu'l-Khattab. Afterwards another officer in the fort offers 
to enable al-Muwatlag to escape to Rayy and to accompany 
him, but he refuses to break his promise. Later on Abu’l- 
Khattab, in order to ascertain al-Muwaffag's real sentiments, 
commissions a friend to disparage him in confidential talk, 
and to report the result. He does this, suggesting that Abu’l- 
Khattab is the cause of the displeasure of Baha ad-Daula, 
and offering to convey to the lattera letter. Now, al-Muwa. 
had suspected something of the kind, and he carelessly pives 
utterance to his thoughts on the subject. He also wrote 
a letter to the king protesting his fidelity, and adding that 
he had fled from custody with the knowledge and on the 
advice of Abn’l-Khattib. The letter was handed to Abu’l- 
Khattab, who read it and put it by without a word, The 
with him. Ail they repeated to him stories whereby 


favour, and repeated (afterwards) scraps of 
to gain favour at his expense." 


1 they hoped to gain hi 
his CChVersition, Inhetohy they } hepa 





‘outcome of all this will be seen when al-Muwaffaq’s death 
is related. 

He was put to death by Baha ad-Daula in d94a.n, (Ibo 
al-Athir, ix, 115; see also Dhahabi, Or. 48, 2594, who says 
that when sorernor of Baghdad he arrested and fleeced the 
Jews: that he then fled to the Batiha, but returned after 
two years, and as vizier wns valiant and successful in war, 
acquiring Fars for Baba ad-Daula, who afterwards had him 
put to death, at the age of 49 years; all on the authority of 
Abu’l-Faraj ibn al-Juuzi, that is, from the “ Muntazgam,” of 
which the portion at Berlin, No. 9,436, covers the years 297 
to 441 aca. Thn al-Jauzi died in 597 a.u., and was maternal 
grandfather to the author of the Mirat az-Zaman. ) 


The Invasion cad Conquest of Kirmda by Tahir b. Ahelaf 
(Shirbarik), and his subsequent Retirement to Syistdn. 


This event is inserted by Hilal at the close of the year 
390, as having occurred some time between that and the 
following year. It occupies folios 39-51, represented by 
about half a page of Ibn al-Athir (vol. tx, 118, 119), 

In a Qasidah by Badi' az-Zaman al-Mamadhani, who died 
in 398, sea by ‘Utbi in the Kitab Yamini, lith. 
Sprenger, p. 207,! Khalaf is said to have been descended 
from both ‘Amri and Ya‘qib, sons of the Soffarid al-Layth, 

Ibn al-Athir (ix, 57) makes him grandson to ‘Amri 
through his mother, Bani. But on the paternal side his 
descent his uncertain. Yaqiit (iii, 44) makes Ahmad son to 
Khalaf b. al-Layth. Tbn al-Athir (viii, 58) and Dhahabi 
(Or. 48, 257a) make him son to Muhammad b. al-Layth. 
' Sox ete te oth es 
cms 18, 4 ta hell Nas : 


A life of Badi-uz-Zamin is given by Ibn Khallikim (8). Eng., i, 112). 
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Two Persian chronicles, viz. the Ihya al- Mulik (B.M. 
Or. 2,779, 206) and the Zinat al-Majalis (Teheran, a.m. 1202, 
fol. 71a), mention the Qasidah, and then quote, as their 
wuthority for Khalaf’s pedigree, Mu‘tn ad-Din al-Istizari; 
but the former, quoting from his Tirikh Harat, i.e. the 
Raudat al-Jannait (see B.M. Pers. Suppl., No. 94), has 
Khalaf b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b, Khalaf b. Abu Ja‘far 
b. Layth, and the latter, quoting from another work by 
the same author entitled the Mirat an-Nasab, has Khalaf 
b. Ahmad b. Ja‘far b, Layth. 

[The question of Khalaf's pedigree is discussed by 
Sauvaire, “Sur un fels Saffaride, ete.” in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1881, p. 129.] 

Khalaf's father, Ahmad, is mentioned as in the service of 
the Samanid ruler in 301 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 58), and it 
appears from the Persian Chronicles that he was appointed 
governor of Sijistan by reason of his influence as 
a descendant of the Soffarid dynasty over its inhabitants. 
With the decline of the Samanid rule his position became 
less and less that of a subordinate, and his son Khalaf 
became, in fact, an independent ruler. Dhahabi, in the 
Tarikh ol-Islim (B.M. Or. 48, 257a), calls Khalaf “ Amir of 
Sijistan and son of its Amir,” and fixes his birth in 326 a.n. 
Ibn al-Athir (vin, 416, 417) has an account, evidently 
derived from ‘Uthi's Kitab Yamini, p. 35 et seq., of a revolt 
against his rule in 394 a.i., headed by u relative whom he 
had lett as regent whilst he performed the pilgrimage in 
$53, and how he suppressed it with the assistance of the 
Samanid ruler; how later he quarrelled with the Samanid, 
who sent his general Abu'l-Hasan b. Simjiir to attack him 
in his stronghold of Ark; how the siego dragged on for 
years, and was terminated by Khalaf voluntarily abandoning 
Ark at the friendly suggestion of Ibn Simjir, and removing 
to the fortress of al-Tiq; ond, adds [bn al-Athir, this was 
the first sign of decay in the Samanid dynasty, — 

Khutboh to ‘Adud ad-Daula after his conquest of Kirman 
in 357 (Ibn al-Athir, vill, 495). In 381, when ‘Adud 
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ad-Daula was dead, he sent an army under his son ‘Amru 
to seize Kirman, but ‘Amrii was repulsed by the troops of 
Samsam ad-Daula, and, on his return to Siistan im 382, 
was put to death by his father, who washed and prayed 
over his corpse. The historian marvels at so great cruelty 
being found united with so great learning.’ 

Next, after making terms with Ustadh Hurmuz, who 
was governor of Kirmin for Samsam ad-Daula, Khalaf 
contrived a scheme for rousing the people of Sijistan agamat 
the governor by sending to him a Qadi, whom they held 
in high esteem, accompanied by an emissary who was 
instructed to poison the Qadi in such » way that the deed 
should be attributed to Ustadh Hurmuz? This was done, 
and Khalaf was enabled to despatch an avenging force 
under his son Tahir, who in 384 besieged and nearly took 
the capital, Bardasir. (See Ibn al-Athir, ix, 57-59.) 

In 390 Khalaf came into collision with Mahmid of 
Ghaznah (ib., p. 113). According to ‘Uthi (pp. 186-190), he 
had attempted to seize Bust from Nasir ad-Din Subuktigin, 
the father of Mahmiid, but had managed to ward off his 
resentment. In 390,Subuktigin having died, Khalaf sent his 
son Tahir to seize Quhistan and the town of Bishanj from 
Bughrajag, an unele of Mahmiid. The attempt failed, but 
Bughrajaq was surprised by Tahir and killed. Thereupon 
Mahmiid marched against Khalaf, but was induced to muke 
terms with him, apparently in order to be at liberty to 
turn against Hindustan. (See ‘Uthi, pp. 190-[22.) 

In 391 oceurred the invasion of Kirman by Tahir. The 
substance of Hilal’s narrative of this event is as follows :— 


| +Tthi, p, 203, praises Khalai's patronnge of letters, and suye that he got 
together a number of lourned men to make un exhaustive compilation of inter- 
pretations of the Quriin, on which object he expended a sum of 70,000 dinar < 
and that a copy of the work existed in the Sabini College at Nisibiir ond waa of 
inordinate longth. The Persian translator of ‘Uthi, whe wrote shorily alter 
G00 a.m,, states that be saw the work ot Isfahan in the library of the family of 
Khojand, and that it consisted of one handred volumes. (Lith. ed. Pera, p. 25d, 
and BoM. Add. 24,940, 1414.) And Dhahahi, in his notice of Khalaf, loc. elf., 
gives o long list of those from whom he derived anit whem he trmsmitted 
traditions. 

? The mention of Khalaf*s ill-treatment of one of his people's shaikhs, ot 
fol. 500 of the MS., seome to refer to this incodont. 


J.m.a.8. LL. “Li 











Abu Misa Khwajah b. Siyahajik, appointed gove 
Kirmin after the defeat of Ibn Bakhtiyar, had treated the 
partisans of the rebel with great severity, visiting them 
with death, fines, and confiscation, Now it happened that 
Tahir b. Khalaf, having been worsted in warfare with his 
father, had started for Kirman to take refuge with Baha 
ad-Daula. After suffering much hardship on the way, he 
comes across some fugitive Dailamites of Ibn Bakhtiyar's 
party, who urge him to seize Kirman, promising him the 
aid of all who were disaffected towards Baha ad-Daula. The 
project attracts him, but his weakness forces him to dissemble 
for a time, and he enters Nirmasir as a fugitive, where he is 
well entertained by the Governor. Later, suspicious rumours 
about him reach the Governor of Bardasir, one Abu 
Muhammad. He proceeds with some Kurdish troops to 
seize Tahir, but they object that his force of Dailamites ia 
too strong for them, and suggest that some of their number 
should pretend to join him and then surprise him when out 
hunting. Abu Muhammad proposes this plan to Khwajah 
b. Siyahajik, but is curtly told to mind his own business. 
Irritated at this he discharges his Kurdish troops, and 
remains imactive. 

In the meantime Khwajah b. Siyihajik advances from 
Jiraft with the intention of joining forces with Abu 
Muhammad and marching against Tahir, but, on his 
nearing Darzin, Tahir, on the advice of his troops, retires 
to the warm districts’ to seek the protection of the popula- 
tion, who were both lawless and strong. Thereupon 
Khwajah b. Siyahajik and Abu Muhammad return to 
Jiraft, and after trying in vain to recall the Kurds, collect 
their cavalry for an attack on Tahir. His force has in the 
meantime increased in strength, and he has procured supplies. 





; any meaning the warm zone or district, as opposed to ,. i Also written 


“7 5s p3a=3 5s Ng wiaS ye 
The words ore Tersian, ay ap ‘bot and cold’; see Johnson's Tersian 
Dictionary. | 


, or eold district. Istakhri says (p. 159), 
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Advancing on Jiraft, Tahir encounters the troops of Khwajah 
b, Siyahajik, and, having detected a weak spot in his lines, 
attacks him with success, effecting considerable slaughter 
and taking him prisoner—he had been wounded in the 
head!—with Abu Muhammad and some thirty officers, 
besides supplying his needs from their stores, He then 
tukes Jiraft, and overruns most of Kirman, large numbers 
of Dailamites coming in and joining him. The besten army, 
which was still a strong force, retires on Sirjan, und sends to 
Baha ad-Daula for reinforcements. This was shortly after 
the arrest of al-Muwaffag. On Tahir advancing towards 
Sirjan they retire precipitately on Shiraz, bat are stopped 
on their way, und told that Ustadh Hurmuz had been 
despatched to take the command. He arrives, and advances 
by Harat to Istakhr, seizing all the Dailamite estates he 
could lay his hands on, in order to supply the wantis of 
the army. He likewise kept pressing Baha ad-Danla for 
succour, and was sent a force of Turks and 300 Dailamites 
with a promise that more should follow. Ustadh Hurmuz’a 
ordera being to attack Tahir, he advances to Sirjan, where 
he halts five days to await a promised reinforcement of 
‘Zutt,’ Le. gypsies, and then encamps at Nakhtah,’ twenty 
farsakhs from Sirjan. Soon after he learns from one of his 
couriers that the promised troops had started from Shiraz, 
and were advaneing by forced marches. 

Now the children of Khwajah b. Siyahajik and the 
relatives of the other captives had been constantly urging 
en Baba ad-Daula to send an army under the command of 
some leading general, as Ustidh Hurmox was an old man 
and had lost his energy. Accordingly al-Muzatiar Abu'l-‘Ala 


1 Khwaja b. Sivahujik died later from his wounds, Just as arrangements were 
being =i 2 for his ransom (fol, 490). Abu Muhomenad (al-Qasim b. Mahdar 
Farrikh), atter ‘Tabir’s death, niimaged to estape to Shiraz, where he was made 
an ‘Arid and subsequently became visier (fol. ole). His nune weurs oneé earlier 
‘nthe narrative. (mn fol. 200 it is stated that the reason why al-Muwaffag, after 
the defeat of Ibn Bakbtivir, dismissed Ustwlh Hormox from Kirman, waa his 
su previously arrested this Abu Mulammad without al-Muwaffag’s permission. 

2 (in the spelling seo Istukhri (160, note e}, Who says it is sihuate twe 
Marhalos distant from Sirjin jib., 169). 
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‘Thaid Allah b, al-Fadl! was sent, and with him the leading 
Dailamite and Turkish commanders. | 

Hilal’s informant goes on to say that he had heard from 
one who was visiting Ustidh Hurmuz on the very day when 
the news of this arrived —and several Dailamites were 
present at his table—that he was greatly disturbed, and, 
quitting the table, ordered the trumpets to sound an advance. 
A leading officer remonstrated with him for his imprudence, 
but he paid no heed to him. Thereupon the officer said 
he would not follow him. He replied that if Abu’l-‘Ala 
reached them and won a victory they would cut a sorry 
figure on their return to Shiraz. These words acted on the 
officer like a spur, and he exclaimed that it was for Ustadh 
Hurmuz to issue orders, They accordingly went on together. 
Now Tahir had treated his prisoners very well, and hed 
invited Abu Muhammad to become his vizier. But he put 
him off with excuses, and availed himself of his position 
to keep Ustadh Hurmuz informed of Tahir’s concerns and 
projects. For instance, on Tahir meditating an attack on 
Bamm from Jiraft, he advised Ustadh Hurmuz to intercept 
him at Darzin, where he accordingly posted on ambush, 
who fell on Jahir's troops when in loose marching order 
and took many prisoners, after which they rejoined Ustiidh 
Hormuz and Sarwistin, twelve farsakhs distant from Bamm. 
Tahir advances to this latter place and Ustadh Hurmuz 
prepares to attuck him. 

The news of ‘Tahir’s advance creates much alarm at 
Darzin, andthe troops become excited and protest against 
their commander going forward without awuiting the 
reinforcements, complainmg that he was exposing them 
to danger from his jealousy at the coming of the Tefahsalar 
(al-Muzaffar). Some of the Turks and Kurds, in riding up 
to see what was going on, encountered Tahir, who had 
come out of Gamm with a small scouting party, and drove 


1 Tn commend of the troops of Baha od-Doule in 80 and 399 (Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 43 and. 45). In the lotter passage his name ix given os *Abd Allah. but 
the reading in the text ia contlrmed by the Diwan of al - Fin} jiaj ae “A Addd 
7,388, 1408). Pap R | ete a EAN 
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him back to Bumm. The troops of Ustadh Hurmuz still 
continued insubordinate, and he was engaged in trying to 
appease them when a man was brought in by the Kurds 
on suspicion of being a spy of Tahir, but who asserted on 
the contrary that he was the bearer of a letter to Ustadh 
Hurmuz from a native of Bamm telling him that Tahir had 
departed for Sijistan. This news led to the troops calming 
down, and Ustadh Hurmuz, after stationing troops at the 
gate of Bamm to prevent anyone entering the place, went 
on towards Narmiasir, where a number of Dailamites who 
had joined ‘Tahir came in and submitted. Here he was 
importuned by many of his leading officers to pursue ‘Tahir 
in order to rescue the prisoners, and it was not without 
difficulty that he managed to dissuade them from this step 
by urging that they ought to rest content with their success, 
and not drive their foe to fight desperately. He would do 
so if caught between them and the desert, and it might 
result in their being defeated. Tahir retired accordingly 
to Sijistan with his prisoners. 

Whilst at Bamm. Ustidh Hurmuz has notice of the 
approach of al-Muzaffar. The latter, on reaching the village 
of Jiiz, sent off two of his chamberlains with a letter 
suggesting that the two forces should meet at Bamm. His 
real object in doing this was to test the general feeling os 
regards a project he had of sending Ustadh Hurmus with 
his partisans back to Shiraz, and remaining himself in 
Kirman as Governor. But Ustadh Hurmuz convokes the 
leading Dailamites, and they, by arrangement with him, 
declare to the two envoys that the lund was theirs by 
conquest and Ustadh Hurmuz their general; that they 
would tolerate no other, and that they had better advise their 
Magiun master not to unsettle things. They held to this 
attitude until the departure of the envoys, who made their 
report to al-Muzaffar, and he, in turn, reported to Baha 
ad-Daula that it was useless for him to remain where he 
was, so he returned with his troops to Shiraz. 

Now the vizier Abu Ghalib, having a great dislike towards 
both ‘Amid al-Juyitish and his father, Ustidh Hurmuz, 
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raised objections to the way in which the latter had disposed 
of the vacant land allotments in Kirmin to the advantage of 
himself and his relatives, and advised that someone should be 
sent to make an equitable settlement as between individuals 
and the claims of the State. Accordingly the ‘Arid Ibn 
Sadmandh! was despatched to Jiraft. On his arrival there 
Ustadh Hurmuz incited the Dailamites to rise in revolt, and 
they did so, killing a Katib and pillaging the offices. But 
Tbn Stidmandh thereupon caused a chamberlain and friend 
of Ustadh Hurmuz to be arrested and beaten, and ordered 
Ustadh Hurmuz himself back to Shiraz under penalty of 
being arrested if he disobeyed. And he departed accordingly. 

Ibn Siidmandh conducted his mission with firmness and 
dignity, fixing the stipends of those Dailamites whose services 
were retained and discharging others. He arrested, tov, 
a certain al-Isfahbadh Ibn Dhaki with another person, both 
of whom had come with him from Shiraz. It was said, 
indeed, that Bahai ad-Daula’s chief motive for sending Ibn 
Sidmandh to Kirmin was his hatred towards al-Isfahbadh, 
from whom he had received great discourtesy at Ahwias. 
By this means he got rid of him. Later, Ibn Sidmandh 
returned to Shiraz by way of Riidhan, bringing with him 
half a million dirhams besides weapons and stuffs. 

The remainder of Tahir's story is told on fols. 49-51,— 
how his Dailamite prisoners, on condition of getting their 
freedom, assisted him to defeat his father, Khalaf, and to 
become ruler of Sijistén; how Khalaf thereupon bad 
recourse to stratagem, and by pretending a desire to abdicate 
in favour of Tahir — he being his only son—and to live 
a life of retirement, lured him to a meeting, when he had 
him surprised and made prisoner; and how he then 
had him killed, washing his corpse with his own hands 
(a repetition of his conduct in the case of his son ‘Amri). 
The Sait concludes with a short statement that Khalaf’s 
enemies kept watching their opportunit | at afte 
Tahir’s death Mahmiid of Ghana Bridle Hae 


| Suneessor to Aby ishilih im 392; see infers. 





seized his territory and fortress, removing him to Juzjan, 
where he lived neither actually free nor a prisoner, with 
ample provision for his maintenance, and that subsequently 
he died there. 

Ibn al-Athir’s account of Tahir’s expedition and death 
accords with the narrative of Hilal. He concludes his 
account by saying that, as regards the reason for Mahmnd's 
conquest of Sijistan, ‘Uthi’s story is different; and on 
p. 122 he proceeds to give an account of that conquest 
on the authority of ‘Utbi, and in accordance with the 
narrative of the Kitab Yamini, pp. 197-201. The main 
differences in this narrative are, that Khalaf abdicates 
voluntarily in Tahir’s favour, his object being to make 
Mahmid believe that he had relinquished the world, and 
so divert him from his projects of attack; that afterwards, 
by pretending illness, he got Tahir into his power and 
kept him a prisoner till he died, as Khalaf said, by his 
own hand; that the army then called in Mahmiid, who 
forced Khalaf to surrender, and sent him in honourable 
cuptivity to Jizjan, This was in 3¥3, Four years later 
Khalaf was detected corresponding with Ilak Khan, where- 
upon he was confined in Jardiz (wrongly written ‘Jardin * 
in Ibn al-Athir) until his death in 399, when his property 
was allowed to puss to his son Abu Hafs, Ibn al-Athir’s 
first account, therefore, is avowedly derived from some 
authority other than ‘Utbi, and as that account accords 
closely with this MS., he may be presumed to have taken 
it, directly or indirectly, from Hulal’s history. 


IV. 
The appointment of Abu’l-Fadi as Suecessor to the Caliphate. 


Fols, 46-60 contain an account of the announcement by 


the Caliph al-Qadir billab to the pilgrims from Khurasan of 
the appointment of his son Abu'l-Fadl (Muhammad) as his 
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successor (see Ibn al-Athir, ix, 117), The ceremony is 
described (fol. 54), and the form of the Khutbah is set out. 

The motive for this is then explained, viz., that a certain 
al-Wathiqi, a descendant of the Caliph al-Wathiq billah 
(d. 242 a.n.), sided by a jurist, Abu'l-Fadl at-Tamimi, had 
induced Bughra Khan, the ruler of Bukhara, by means of 
a forged letter from the Caliph, to accept him as successor to 
the Caliphate. The Caliph, on hearing of this, repudiated 
al-Wiathiqi, and in his anger and alarm decided forthwith to 
appoint his son, then aged § years, as his successor, with the 
title of al-Ghalib billah. (He predeceased his father, in 
409 a.H. according to al-Khatib, op. cit., fol. 104¢; in 
410 a.H. according to Tbn al-Athir, ix, 220.) 

Hilal refers us to a previous passage in his history for the 
story of al-Wathiqi going to the court of Haran b, Tlak 
Bughra Khaqin. This can be supplied to some extent from 
the Yatimat ad-Dahr, where some particulars of the life of 
al-Wathiqi are given in the chapter on the Poets of the 
Court of the Samanids (vol. iv, p. 112, translated by 
M. C. Barbier de Meynard in the Journal wlsiatique, 1854, 
ser. v, vol. ili, p. 339). His name is there given as Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Othman al-Withiqi, and we are 
told that he settled at Bukhara, left it in resentment at not 
obtaining a post suited to his rank as descendant of a Caliph, 
and went to the court of Bughra Khagan, whom he 
encouraged in his project of supplanting the Samanid 
dynasty. On the retirement of Nth b. Mansiir to Amul 
as-Shatt, and the entry of Bughra Khagan into Bukhari, 
he became a personage of importance, and aspired to be 
Caliph and to grant Khurisin and Transoxiana as a fief 
to Bughra Khaqin. But when the latter left Bukhara and 
died, and Nuh returned, al-Wathiqi fled to Nisabiir, and 
thence to ‘Iraq, and we are told in conclusion that he under- 
went vicissitudes of fortune in journeys to and from Trans- 
oxiana. 

Hilal gives the following account of al-Wathigi’s doings 
at Nasibin, at some date prior to 372 ‘eras of his 
subsequent life in Baghdad and elsewhere up to his death, 


— _ 
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(fols. 574 et seq., text DB). “1 was further informed by the 
Qadi Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali b. al-Muhassan at-Tantkhi that this 
inan, Whose name was ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Othmiin, a descendant 
of the Caliph al-Wathiq billah, had filled the office of Shahid 
to the judges at Nasibin and to Sadagah b. ‘Ali b. al-Mu‘ammal 
(who acted as deputy there for the infurmant’s father, the 
Qadi Abu ‘Ali at-Tantkhi),' and, in addition thereto, the 
office of Khatib in the principal mosque; that he had 
behaved badly to Sadaqah, and had sought to supplant him 
in his post of deputy; that Sadaqah and the inhabitants of 
Nasibin then arranged to make an official declaration of his 
evil repute; this was verified before Sadaqah by evidence 
which he accepted, and gave effect to by a decree, a copy of 
which he despatched to the Qadi together with the declaration 
and its offictal attestation.* When the Qadi had received 
them he pronounced a final judgment and enforced the same. 
He had al-Wathigqi brought to Baghdad, and on his arrival 
rebuked him and punished him by imprisonment in the 
police prison. Later on the poet Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahid 
b. Muhammad al-Babbagha* interceded on his behalf, they 
being fellow-countrymen, and he was set at liberty. He 
then took up his abode in a room at the Janding- place 
opposite the Dar al-Mamlakah.t This was in the reign of 
‘Adiid ad-Daula. My informant went on to tell how al- 
Wiathiqi used to be visited by Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Isa 
al-Maliki, they being friends and fellow-countrymen, and 
that the latter had related how, when visiting him in his 
chamber one evening, he told him that he ought to conciliate 
the Qadi through the poet Babbagha as an intermediary, ond 
thus improve his position; that he went on urging this 
advice on him, but he did not attend; asked if he had heard 


| * Al-Mubasean “b. ‘Ali’ died in 384 an. See his life by Ibn Khallikin 
(Sl). Eng. ii, 667), where some particulars are given of the life of his eon “Al, 
Hilal"s informant. | 

2 In the list of Tabori's works given by Dhakabi im the Tarikh al-Islam 
(B.M. Or, 48", fol. 634), iz one entitled * al-Mohadir wa os-Sijillit,” 

2 His life is given by [bn Kimllikan (81. Eng, ii, 147), and copious extracts 
from his works are given in the Yatimut ad-Dobr, vol. i, 173. 

* Le., the Buvwaihid paloce on the exstern bonk of the Tigris. 
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what was said, he answered: ‘ You are foolish, Abu'l-‘Abbas. 
Whilst I am thinking of how to put out the light of this 
king whose dwelling faces us, and to seize his kingdom, you 
are advising me to make my peace with at-Tanikhi,’ aud 
that on hearing this he bid him farewell and left at once, 
fearing mischief might ensue. 

“The Qadi went on to say that subsequently to al- Wathiqi’s 
conduct in Transoxiana and Khoraisin, and when. the 
appointment of Abu’l-Fadl to be the Caliph’s successor had 
discredited al-Wathiqi and disproved his claim, the existence 
of the official declaration of his bad repute which had been 
sent to the informant’s father from Nasibin, became known 
to the Caliph through someone who was acquainted with his 
story. And I (the informant) was accordingly summoned 
to the Palace in a sudden and unusual fashion. I went 
accordingly, and wus admitted to the presence of Abu'l- 
Hasan b. Hajib an-Nu‘man,! who said: * What has become 
of you ? for you have been sought for incessantly,’ I replied 
that I knew of no reason for this. Then after he had sent 


in a written announcement of my presence, an answer came 


from the Caliph that he had heard of the official declaration 
sent to my father from Nasibin on the bad repute of 
al-Wathiqi and of its having been judicially recorded ; and 
that he was to require me to produce it with the final 
judgment, to be read over to him. TI replied that I would 
obey, and went away fecling some unxiety lest it should 
have got lost with other things, but a careful search 
discovered it, and on the following day I handed it in. 
When it had been conveyed to the Caliph’s presence he 
returned it, and told the official to ask me if I remembered 
my father putting into writing his judgment. I replied, 
‘Yes; he put it into writing in my presence,’ Thereupon 


‘ie. Abu'l~ Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al- “Asie b. Hajib an-Nu'man, Wha 
te od Katib to the Caliph in 486 (Ibn al-Athir, ay 90). He is sieattonad by 
Miehabi os already in, office in the reign of *‘Adud ad-Daula (Or, 48, fol, Lady, 
ind also us having read the Caliph's diploma of investiture on the accession 
of Babs ad-Daula in 379, where be is described as Katih (ib., fol. 178), He is 
no doubt the person referred to in the Hisilatu’l-Ghufrin as ke for 


in ‘Adis diwan (J.R.A.3., 1900, p- G48). He wan still in offs ag - poem 
fe 


421 a.m. (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 2505 year 
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the Qidis and Shihids and jurists were summoned, as also 
the public, amongst others the Qadi Abu Muhammad b. 
al-Akfani, the Qidi Abu al-Hasan al-Kharazi,' and Abu 
Hamid al-Isfardini,* and all the Shahids. And a missive 
was drawn up in accordance with the judicial reeord of my 
futher, on my statement of his judgment as I had heard it, 
and in the presence of the whole assemblage as witnesses. 
This was fatal to the credibility of al-Wathigi. 

“The Qadi Abu'l-Qasim also told me that al-Wathigi, 
after his adventure in Khurasin, came to Baghdad and 
occupied a house behind his own in the Basrah gate quarter, 
whence he removed on his presence becoming generally 
known ; also, that he had seen him one day in al-Karkh 
without his recognizing him, thus: ‘I saw u man dressed 
in a garment with sleeves, and in long trousers, und wearing 
a turban of Shahjan (i.e. Merv), walking feebly with his 
hands clasped behind him as they do in Khurasin, With 
me wits Abu'l-‘Abbas al-Maliki, who on seeing him saluted 
and embraced him; but he, on the contrary, repulsed 
al-Maliki sharply, speaking in the Persian dialect of 
Khurasan, at which al-Maliki said to him, “I saluted you 


1 At fol. 374, under the your 390, is recorded! the appointment of the Qadi 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al- Husain b. Hiran ad- Dabbi (net to be confused with the 
vizier of Majd od- Doula, Aba’l--Abbas Abmoad b. [brihim od- Dobhi, whee 
story follows Inter) to Madinst al-Mansir, ic, Western Havhidod, in the place 
of Abu Muhammed ‘Abd Allah b, Mubammad al-Akfini, who was then trans. 
ferred from that post to ar-Ropdinh and ite district, ic Eastern Baghdad. 

In the same passage Abu'l-Hasan ‘Abd al-*Aziz b, Almod ol-Kharazi is 
stated to have been appointed to Tariq Dijla and ‘Furiqg Khurasin im addition 
to the office, bess he already held at the capitul, ie. Shiraz. Ad fol. Gia, 
under 391 a.n., we are told that he died, and was succeeded in this office hy his 
Bom Abu" | - Qisim, who, however, wae dismissed soun afterwards. And at fol. 604, 
that the (jadi al- Aldi succeeded to his office in Eastern Haghdid, “ond thus 

t the whole of it,”” that ts, the entire eastern side of the city. THe died i im 41h 

Ibn al-Athir, ix, 172). Safndi, in the Wati bil-Wafavit (B,M. Add. 23,358, 
sel calls him chied Qadi of Boghdad, and says he spent the sum of 100,000 


tt learned men 
ALKharaai is sail Vo Nava Mona. wk aithecoat of the Pubiniyyah siete Lal the 
followers of Di'nd b. * Ali b. Muhammad al-Isinhiini, whose tenets are described 
by Shabrustini (ed. Syceee a 160, Huarbricker’s translation, Halle, 1850, 
pp. 241-2; see Ansih, B.M. Add, 23 od, lie, and Dhahabi, Ur. 
48,22;¢). In Ibn my ix, me be is called al-Jazari. 

**abmad b, Muhammed b. Ahmad," died in 406 4a.; see his life in Iba 
Khallikan (Si. Eng., i, 54), and a full notice of him by [hahnbi (Or. 49-525). 





| See, 
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believing we were friends and acquaintances, but if you 
deny this, why Allah be with you.” Turning to me, he 
usked if I knew the man; I said “ No,”’ and he told me 
that he was that al-Wathiqi who had pretended in Khurasin 
to be the successor to the Caliphate.’ ” 

His subsequent fate is related (fol. 60) on the authority 
of the Qadi Abu Ja‘far as-Simnani.! He continued to enjoy 
the protection of Bughri Khagan, but on his death and 
on the succession of Ahmad b, ‘Ali Qarakhan, he lost ground 
at Court, and, in pursuance of a letter from the Caliph 
requiring his dismissal, was sent to Isfakand, where he 
was kept in easy confinement. He next came secretly to 
Baghdad, but being detected by the Culiph, he went 
to at-Tuthah,? where he was well received, and thence to 
al- Basra, and on to Fars, Kirman, und the Khanian 
territories. But, pursued everywhere by the Caliph, he 
went on to Khwarizm, and thence to the court of Mahmiid 
of (thaznah, whe kept him in confinement until hia death. 

Safadi, in the Wafi bil-Wafayat (B.M. Add. 23,358, 844), 
has a short notice of al-Wiathigi, which, in places, corresponds 
verbally with Hilil’s narrative. He gives the further facts 
that al- Wathiqi was fifth in déscent from the Caliph 
al-Wathiq, by a son named Ibrahim; that he had met 
with Abo’l-Fadl at-Tamimi in Abyssinia; and that the 
title given to him in the Khutbah was as-Sari‘ bil-Hagqq. 
The notice concludes with fifteen lines of his poetry. 


' * Mubanimad b. Abmad,* Qidi of Moenl in 412 ace (lin al-Athir, ix, 2351, 
ind dhed in 444 a.m. (Dhahabi, Or. af, 20Ga}, 


* A suburb of Baghdad on the Nahr “Isa canal, 


(Ta be confines.) 





Anr. XXI.—Togara; Ter. 
By J. F. Feet, 10.8. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.LE- 


For more than a century, Indian archwologists have been 
greatly puzzled about the identity of an ancient city named 
Tagara. The city is referred to in some of the Indian 
epigraphic records, Thus, a record of a.v, 997 describes the 
Silahara prince Aparajita, of the Northern Kotkan, as 
‘Tagara-pura-paramésrara, or “ supreme lord of the town of 
Tagara,”'! giving to him a hereditary title commemorative 
of the place which his family claimed as its original home. 
Another Silahira record, of am. 1058, similarly applies 
to Miarasitnha, of the Karbad branch of the family, 
the title of Tagara-purevar-ddhiseara, or “supreme lord of 
Tagara, a best of towns, an excellent town, 4 chief 
town:” and it further describes his grandfather Jatiga 1. 
more specifically, but less accurately, as Jagara-nagara- 
bhipdlake, or “king of the city of Tagura.”? And a 
Western Chalukya record of a.v. G12 specifies Tagara as 
the residence of the person to whom the grant of a village, 
registered in that charter, was made." The city is further 
mentioned, as Tagura, by the Greek geographer Ptolemy, 
who, writing about the middle of the second century a.p,, 
assigned to it a certain latitude and longitude * which have 
the effect of placing it about eighty-seven miles towards 
the north-east from another pluce, mentioned by him as 
Baithana, which his details would locate about 270 miles 
on the east-north-east of Barygaza. And it Is alan 


| Bp. Jad, vol. tii, p. 269, and p, 275, text line 43-44. | 

2 Cure- Teupele Tusbintions (So. 10 of the brochures of the Archwological 
Survey of Western India}, p. 102, text line 3-4, and p. 105, line 26-27. 

a Tod. dut., vol. vi, p. 74, text lime 14. 

4 Bee Jud, .dut., vol. xiii, p, H60. 
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mentioned in the Prriplus of the Erythrean Sea, written 
during the period a.p. 80 to 89: this work, after introducing 
us to Dakhinabadés, i.e. Daksinapatha, “the Dekkan,” which 
it defines as the country lying to the south of Barugaza, 
inland right across to the Ganges, os well as along the 
const, suys that “in this same Dekkan there are two pre- 
“eminent trading-centres— Paithana, indeed, distant from 
“ Barugaza twenty days by road towards the south, and 
“ another very great city, Tagara, about ten days towards the 
“east from that; from them, there are brought down to 
* Burugaza,— by wagon-roads, and through vast places that 
“have no proper roada at all— from Paithana, a great 
“quantity of onyx-stone, and, from Tagara, a plentiful 
“ supply of fine linen cloth, ond all kinds of muslins, and 
* mallow - coloured atuffs, and several other kinds of 
“ merchandise, pertaining to various places, which are taken 
“ thither from districts bordering on the sea.” ! 

It was easily recognised, partly because the Perip/ua 
locates Barugaza on a river which it calls Nammnadios, that 
the name Barygaza, Barugaza, denotes the modern Bharuch, 
enlgo Broach,— the ancient name of which is met with as 
Bhrigukaccha, for instance in a record of a.n, 866 or 867, 
and, more frequently, as Dharukaccha, for instance in 
a record of 4.p. 736,"— the chief town of the Broach district ! 
in the Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency, on the 
north bank of the Narmada, cu/go Nerbudda, in lat. 21° 42", 
long. 73° 2’. And it was found, with almost equal ease, that 
Baithana, Paithana, is Paithanp,—the ancient Pratisthana, 
—in the Auratigabad district of the Nizam's Dominions, 
in Int. 19° 28, long. 75° 27’, on the north bank of the 
Godavari. And, since Paithan, 80 for from. bein ge towards 
the east-north-east from Broach, or even anywhere nearly 
due south from Grouch, ia about 220 miles almost due 


L The text of this iangre la ri VEEL in wt rehool, sure West ri a 
boeee. i . o. . Oe, t. tue. vol. fil 
. 4, note. For slations, bial. end | Vit oe 
ay siti, te +60. : i ot = ibial.. ane Jinef. iinet... Fal, Vii, rp. 148 ft. can 
* ful, Ane., vo aii, p. 185, pl. iid, dexvt lined 
* Fad. Alwf., vol. ¥, p. 114, AL line 11. Sate 
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tl 1! it was also recognised that, in 
weking for Tagara, we were not exactly bound by the 
bearings given by either of the Greek authorities. But, for 
some incomprehensible reason, the idea was formed, and has 
existed ever since, that Tagara was not to be found under 
that same name or anv close approximation to it, but was. 
to be identified with some place now bearing a different 
appellation. 

The first proposal for the identification of Tagara appears 
to have been made in 1787 by Wilford,? who expressed the 
opinion that it is Daulatabad, the ancient Dévagiri, in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s Dominions, about thirty- 
five miles towards the north-by-west from Paithan. Since 
that time, various other speculations have been indulged in, 
Tt has been proposed to identify Tagara with * Rozah," about 
four miles on the north of Daulatabad,— with ‘ Bheer,’ ‘Bhir,’ 
‘ Beer,’ ‘ Bir,’ or ‘ Bid,’ the chief town of the district of the 
aime tame in the Nizam’s Dominions, about forty-five miles 
towards the south-east-by-south from Patthan,—with * Darur,’ 
‘Darur,’ ‘Dharur,’ or ‘Dharur, in the district just mentioned, 
about seventy miles almost due south-east from Paithan,— 
with Kalbarga, the chief town of the district of the same 
name in the same territory, about 175 miles towards the 
south-south-east-three-quuarters-east from Paithan,— with 
‘Dharur’ in the Atraf-i-Balda district in the same territory, 
on the railway from Haidarabad to Wadi Junction, about, 
19() miles almost due south-east from Paithan?— and with 


south-east from Broae 


t ¥ take tho distances ond bearings, here and throughout, as closely as T oan 
tuke them, from Thacker’s Reduced Survey Map of India by Burtholomew (1891). 

? Ree da Rea., voli (1788), FP. d68 ff. : i 

2 Tt would appear, however, that thie ‘Dhiror” is nothing but a railwi: 
station, and that the name of it ix of quite recent invention. The station ts 
shout two miles eouth-weat from a als town which i echawn in the Indian 
‘Atl cheet No. S7 (1854) nn ‘Doraveed,” and is mentioned as * Dornveed, 
s town," er. in ‘Thornton's Gueetieer of India, vol. i ei und aa 
 Doravid, » town.’ ete., in the abridgment of that work ptthlished in 1536, 
Noit! dows the Indian Atlas sheet, nor does the Hydera bal Survey alent put 
towether in 1886 from the older sheets Nos. 102, 108, 126, om! 127, five ony 
indication of the existence bere of a villaye named * Dharur,’ or of any place- 
name at all like *Dharur.’ This ‘Dharur’ is not mentioned in Thornton's 
Guzettecr, either im the original edition or in the abridgment. I tree the 
appearance of it first in the reissue of the Atlas sheet No, 47, ** with additions 








Junnar, the head-quarters of the Junnar subdivision of the 
Poona district, Bombay Presidency, about one hundred miles 
towards the west-by-south from Paithan. And I myself 
have published the opinion that it is Kolhapur, otherwise 
known as Karavira, the chief town of the Kolhapur State 
in the Bombay Presidency, about 210 miles towards the 
south-south-west from Puithan. 

To all of these proposals there was one leading objection, 
among others; namely, that none of the names answered to 
the name Tagara, cither as corruptions of the ancient name, 
or as translations of it or similar substitutes for it, except, 
perhaps, in the case of Karavira-Kolhapur. There is no 
sound reason for the suggéstion! that the name Tagarapara 
may have passed, through such intermediate forms us 
Tasraura and Tarur, into ‘ Darur’ or ‘Dharur.’ And still 
less is there any solid reason for the suggestion? that the 
nume Tagura, itself a Sanskrit word, should be Sanskritised 
as Trigirt, “ three-hill,” and should thus be applied to Junnar 
as standing on a high site between three hills. In the case, 
however, of Karavira-Kolhapur, there were the facts that 
the word Aarecira means, among other things, the Neriuu 
Odorum, the fragrant oleander, and that the word fagara 
denotes, in Sanskrit, the shrab Tabermamontana Coronaria, 
which belongs to the same family with the oleander, and 


to 187, ° which shews the railway, gives * Doraveed’ ns before, and presents 
the name of the stution as ‘ Dharvur.* From that tine,‘ Dharur’ uppenrs in 
nearly all the maps that I have looked at, and * Doravead’ js shainik Poeun haan: 
But it is first (as for as T can fiml) put forward uso town, aa well is a railway 
Sution, in Philip's Gazetteer of India by Ravenstein (1900), which, also, omils 
*Deraveed,” but which toes nut assign uny population to * Dharar,' I have not 
sorceeded am obtaining may explanation of the thatter, of any hint in the direction 
of * Dorawed” being a mistake ine“ Dharur? (which, in fact, does not seem to be 
the case), or of there being any change of name in recent times, An! I ean only 
conelude that the railway authorities, in Making « stution which wus avidently 
intended to serve the town of * Duravend,” for eime reason or other invented 
. te ggg Bai meee in Pecan stlve out of * Doraveed.” inetend of 
why! i ** Dornviee tec], a. eee ae en on 
the ps neek DO, 1 Bebenlanre with thetr Practice in other parte of 

is aati ee be 
: imaging gata af the Bouluy Prvsidcury, vol. xiii, Thana, part ii, 

7 See sve eect rol. xii, [- Hd. 

3: From the Kev. F, Kittel’. Kaunadi-English Diet : ) 
atkittion te the wil higer, frgurrw, togare, Po erates fs phan in 
fagare ae a fafhhere-curruption of the Sanskpit fewern, tro, tin’ pana 
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that the flowers of both these shrubs ure used in the worship 
of gods. It was chiefly this similarity of meaning and use 
that led me to find the ancient Tagara in the modern 
Karavira-Kolhipur.! But I was never quite satisfied with 
the identification. And I was always prepared to find, or 
aocept, a better one. 

Now, not very long ago I was searching closely the sheets 
of the Indian Atlas with a view to identifying the village of 
Makarappi, which the record of a.p. 612 registers as granted 
toa resident of Tagara. It is obvious that, for such a gift 
to be of practical use to a grantee, the village given to him 
must be within a reasonable distance from his place of abode, 
in order that he may visit itfrom fime to time, to superintend 
the cultivation of it and collect his dues. Iwas not expecting 
to find Tagara actually under its own name. I was only 
hoping to discover Makarappi, and so to go perhaps a step 
further towards identifying Tagara with, more finally, any 
of the places mentioned above, or with some fresh place, 
But, in the course of serutinising, one after the other, all 
the sheets of the Atlas in which I might expect to find 
Makarappi, I came at last to sheet No. 56, published in 1845. 
And there, almost at once, I found the town which 
unquestionably gives us the ancient Tagara by its own name. 
Tt is shewn in that map as ‘ Thair,’ on a small river named 
‘'Thairna,’ in the Naldrug district of the Nizam’s Dominions. 


1 Bee my Dynasties of the Aanarese Thatrieta (m tho (Gacetierr of the 
Bonbay Presidency, vol. i, part ii), p. 638, note $.—It is only since beginning 
to put torether this article that T have become aware that the identification of 
Tagara with Kolhapur was proposed Jong ago, in 1845, by Bal Gangudhar 
Shastree, who said :—“ Kolapar, called in Sanskrit Karavirapura, or Tagurapara, 
holds an exalted station among the holy places of the Hindus” (Journ. Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc, vol. ii, p. 268). To this he added the footnote :—“ The 
word Kolapur itself probably meant the same thing as Tagarapura. It owes its 
origin either to the Sanskrit word Kulhar or to the Canarese word Kolihu, both 
of which signify a lotus."* I do not recognise either the Eanakyit word, or the 
Kanarese word, which the Shastree had in view. Nor do T find any authority for 
the word fagera having the meaning of ‘a lotus."” And the Shastree seems to 
have been guided only by finding the hereditary title “ supreme lard of Tayara, 
the best of towns,"” in two of the Silihira inscriptions at Kolhapur (for one of 
them, of a.n. 1145, see Ep. Jnd., vol. iii, p. 207). 

amas. 1901. Mi 
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Tt lies m lat. 18° 19’, long. 76° 12. And it is about ninety- 
five miles towards the south-south-east-three-quarters-east 
from Paithsn. 

It is no very wonderful thing to have thus discovered the 
modern representative of the ancient Tagara.' The matter 
only required a careful examination of the maps, and 
a knowledge of the modern forms into which the ancient 
name of the city might pass, and an acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of early transliteration. And the marvel simply 
is that, for more than fifty years, the place should have 
stared us in the face, in mapa and gazetteers, unrecognised. 
Kut it is a satisfactory thing to have done, And it only 
remains to establish the correctness of the identification. 

And, in the firat place, as regards the. identity of the two 
names Tagara and ‘Thair." The word nagara, ‘a city,’ 
corrupts into nér, or occasionally nar; evidently through 
an intermediate form neyera.2 And so, from Tagara we 


| The discovery might have been made long ago, if a hint given ta Sir Walter 
Eliot, and published by him, had been followed up by o proper examination of 
maps. On the subject of Tagara, he wrote:—*' A native trader onee told me he 
had passed through a town of this mame on his way from Dharwar to Nagpur, 
four kos beyond Kalburga. He described it o5 a good-sized town, with « bazaar, 
and o nalu near it, But it was most probable he was mistaken, for hed it been 
in that powition it must have heen observed by auine European traveller who must 
have frequently passed that way" (Journ. Roy. As, Soc., ¥.5,, vol. iv, 1837, 
p- 34, note 1). The mops do not indicate any direct route from Kalharga to 
Nigpur; and evidently there hos not been any such route, beenuse too many 
rivers intervenes. They show two routes northward from Kalbarza, The routes 
diverge at Aland or Alande, a famous place in the history of Saivism (see Ap: 
Jnd., vol, ¥, p. 24, and Ind, Ant., vol, xxx, p. 2}, shout twenty-three miles 
north-west from Kalbarga ; and they meet again at the town ‘ Durur,’ * Darur,” 
*Dharur,’ of *Dhirur,” which has already been mentioned, about thirty-three 
miles on the north of *Thair.” One of thom goes through * Ausa,* about twenty - 
two miles east-by-south from ‘Thair.” And the other cia vid. Tuljapur, 
*Dharnseo,’ and ‘Kallam," passing about six miles on the west of '‘Thair,’ 
Tt is evident, now, that Sir Walter Elliot's informant was referring to ‘ Thai," 
And it is equally plain that the + four kis," which wes the misleuding factor in 
the imalter, Tamst be a mistake for “ forty kia:' ‘ Thair* being about eighty 
miles towards the north-west-by-west froma Kel Paar tes 


| ra. 
* Bee Ind. Ant., vol. xvii, p. 118, and notes 4.6, With thi pasei | 
! J : al 1 : m ie ith this ni of 
2s fy compar’ = ato g and v, of which I have given 2m Ti ia 
ose piits Fe cea + Me Dame! Svuniir and Jienlir o Jigulor; ace Jue, fut., 





should expect Tér: or from Tagarapura, Térir; or from 
Tagaranagara, Térnér or Térnar. And ér is certainly the 
name which we have in the disguise of the ‘Thair’ of the 
map. By anyone familiar with the old methods of trana- 
literation, the ai of the form ‘Thair’ is recognised at once 
as one of the early devices for representing the long é; 
another of them was ei, which we have, for instance, in 
‘Jamkheir’ for Jamkhéd, and ‘ Parneir’ for Parnér, in the 
Atlas sheet No. 39 (1855). It would, perhaps, be rather 
peculiar that the initial ¢ of Tagara should have become the 
aspirated ¢/i, But it is a question whether that has really 
happened. It is a detail that may perhaps have been 
brought about by the Musalmins, who, apparently, have 
been responsible for turning Kalbarga into Kalburga, 
Kulbarga, Gulbarga, and Yelbarga into Yelburga, and, 
I think, have played mischief with other Hindi place-names 
also, On the other hand, it is at least equally possible that 
the aspirated 44 in the maps and gazetteers is due to nothing 
but o mistake by the surveyor or chartographer who first 
transliterated the name, and who perhaps heard it pronounced 
with a rather marked sound of the dental 7, to distinguish 
the initial from the lingual #, A searching of the mapa 
would probably produce plenty of instances of the introduction 
of a superfluous 4. But it will be sufficient if I adduce, 
in addition to the form ‘ Bheer,’ ‘Bhir,’ in the case of 
a town mentioned above, which seems certainly to stand for 
Bid, “a camp,” three eases which present themselves to me 
off hand, (1) About twenty-seven miles towards the west- 
north-west from Bijapur in the Bombay Presidency, there 
is a town, the chief town of a Native State, the name of which 
is Jat, or more strictly Jatt. I have been at the town, more 
than once. And I know that its true name is Jat, Jatt, Also, 
I have its ancient name, “the agrahdra Jatte,” in a record, 
at the town itself, which refers itself to a.p. LO77. In the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), its name is given, quite 
correctly according to the custom then prevalent, as ‘ Jutt.’ 
But somehow or other, since then, its name has been 
transformed by official usage into ‘Jath.’ And this erroneous 
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form of it has become so thoroughly well established, 
officially, that, not only does the Decean Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 66 (1883), shew the name as ‘Jath,’ but 
also the name is actually certified as ‘Jath,’ in Niigari 
characters as well as in transliteration, in the official 
compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common Official 
Words, issued in 1878, which was intended to give us the 
correct and authoritative spelling of the names of all 
important places in the Bombay Presidency. (2) The 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 57 (1854) shews, about twenty-one 
miles towards the enst-south-east from Sholiipur in the 
Bombay Presidency, ‘Ankulkhoot,’ by mistake for Akalkot 
or Akkalkit, the chief town of the Native State of the same 
name. (3) The name of Parigi, a small town in the Hindupur 
subdivision of the Anantapur district, Madras Presidency, 1s 
shewn, with sufficient correctness, as ‘Purrygee’ in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828); but it figures as * Parghy,’ 
according to official usage, in the Madras Manual of the 
Administration, vol. iii (1893), p. 345. We may further 
note that, while the Atlas sheet No. 56 shews the name 
of the place with which we are actually concerned as ‘Thair,’ 
it shews, near the sources of the ‘Thairna’ river, about 
twenty-one miles towards the west-north-west from ‘ Thatr,’ 
a village, obviously connected in some way with ‘Thair’ 
itself and with the river, the name of which it gives a 
‘Tairkedda,’ with the unaspirated #1 We may further 
notice the facts that the map opposite the title-page of the 
Madras Manual of the Administration, vol, i (1885), gives 
the name of the town as ‘Tair’ and the name of the 
river os ‘Tairna,’ both with the unaspirated ¢, and that 
map 81 in Cassell’s Universal Atlas (1893), while giving the 
name of the river as ‘ Thairna,’ with the ‘i, similarly gives 


* The name stands, no doubt, for Térkhigiii. And it probably means ‘+ the 
emt village Ter;" chidiis being a word which slenthas! aiasaian he Molesworth 
-_ ema ® Marathi Dictionary, ‘a hemlet or small village (chietly of busband- 
men.’ But the samo sheet shews a village named ‘Towrajkhaid,’ neur the 
it is thes fans PAs Ra Py tiles east-north-east from * Thair." 

oI ba * % dat,” * ich id,” L a ui] f i wird 
linisg & meining comared cit Geren foe pag yates 
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the mame of the town as ‘Tair,’ with the unaspirated #. 
And, finally, we may remark that Dr. Burgess, who travelled 
through this part of the country in 1875-76 but happened 
not to visit the town with which we are concerned, has 
written the name of the river as ‘Terna,’ with the 
unaspirated ¢.) Of the two explanations which I have 
suggested, either may be adopted. Personally, knowing as 
much as I do about the vagaries of official spellmg im maps 
and gazetteers and other compilations, I believe that the 
form *Thair’ is due to nothing but a mistake in trans- 
literation, and does not really exist even in local official 
usage, But, be the case aa it may be on that point, 1 om 0 
sure that local inquiries, addressed to the cultivators and other 
native inhabitants of the place, would result in proving that 
the name of the town really is Tér, and not Thér, that [ do 
not hesitate to adopt finally the form Tér. It may be added 
that, as the Atlas sheet marks the town as having three 
“ pagodas,” it is not at all unlikely that the place possesses 
a Mahdtmya or local Pwrdna, which would in all probability 
present the ancient name Tagara under some pretext or 
another, just as the Mahdfmya of Mahakuta, close to Badami 
in the Bijapur district, localises there the story of the 
destruction of the demon brothers Vatapi and Ilvala by the 
sage Agastya, because the ancient form of the name of 
Badami was Vatapi.* 

Secondly, as regards the present importance of the town 
Ter. It is shewn in the Atlas sheet No. 56 in such 
i manner as to stamp it, not os a village, large or small, 
but as a minor town. And it is treated as “ Thair, 


t Archeol. Surv. Weat. Ind., vol. i, p. 4. | a 

* Bee Jd. dvt., vol. viii, p. 238 i. Tt is in accordance with the 
opinion about such matters, thot I have said that the Mahakafandndtmys 
locnliaos the story at Muhakiita because the ancient name of Badami was Vatapi. 
But Tum much inclined to believe that the nume of Ilvala representa the town 
of Aihole, in former times. a famous place, clos to Hidimi and Mahakita, ond 
that the story was evolved out of some historical occurrente in whieh, these bwo 
tiwie were concerned.—For the story, reference may be made to Muir's Sanabys 
Tucia, vol, i, p. 414 £. ‘The carrency of it is carried back to the period 
4b. 654 to 680 by the Kiram eopper-plate record; see Sowth-Iud. Jnacra,, 


vol, i, f+ 142. = F a , 
ait - be noted that the Atl sheets show a * Theirgaon’ sixteen miles 
feed, fear oid ~ by - west from Karjat in the Abmaduagar district ; 
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a town,” ¢fc., in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, vol. iv 
(1854). The information given to Sir Walter Elliot 
represents it, no doubt correctly, as a market-town.’ It has 
a population of 8,015, according to Philip's Gazetteer of 
India by Ravenstein (1900); and, in this respect, it 
compares well enough with Paithan, the representative of 
at: least, an equally great ancient city, which has now no 
more than 8,788 inhabitants, and it surpasses various up- 
country subdivisional head-quarters and other towns known 
to me as trading-centres, It has been treated as of sufficient 
importance to be shewn,— sometimes os ‘Thair’; sometimes, 
by a slight improvement on this form, as ‘Ther,’ and then 
the river is usually shewn as ‘Therna;” and twice, as 
already remarked, as ‘Tair,’ with the river in one case 4s 
‘'Tairna,'—in every map of India, except the Railway Maps 
of 188ti and 1890,* that I have looked at, since finding it 
in the Atlas sheet. And it has perhaps played a part in later 
history, as it is shewn, as ‘Ther,’ in the map given by 
Major King to illustrate his account of the Muhammadi 
dynasties of the Dekkan.* 

We have thus found a town, which presents the required 
identity of name, and is still of sufficient importance to be 
reasonably taken as the representative of un ancient city. 
And it only remains to shew that this town, the modern Ter, 
answers properly in other respects, also, to what we learn 
from the Peripivs about the ancient Tagara. Exactly in 
accordance with what is indicated in respect of Tagara, Tér 





‘Thairguon,’ thirteen miles towards the east-north-east from Puithap ; 
re Tagurgnon,’ sixteen miles west-half-north from ' Hheer’: ond a * Tairgaon,* 
forty-one miles eke =i 1) War ter =porth from * Thor." These, Chee er, are merely 
ordinary villages, Be 9 omelet a last resource that one would think 
of ying an ancient city with a smull village. But the finding of the firet 
wade 7 asthe uted to me that I eh ounce via 

whether 
have any connection with Tagura. Tt is probable, however, 
dat ae thes uae places have some such connection, and were founded by 
cimlgraite trea Tapeer utter the time when its nume had possed into Tér. 
; eng nate 1 on Bare 642 above. 
ese ML ever, do not aim at shewin an uieprt 
te vicinity of the oetual routes of the varioms railwayae pret erwailapns i 


that I looked at thom, in this matter, 
4 See Jind. Ant., vol. xxix, p. 4. — 
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is just about half as far from Paithan as Paithan 1s from 
Broach. According to the Perip/us, Paithan was a twenty 
days’ journey by road from Broach, and Tagara was “about” 
ten days by road from Paithap. <As the crow flies, Paithan 
is about 220 miles from Broach, and Ter is about ninety- 
five miles from Paithan. If we allow one mile on every 
ten miles for deviations from the straight line in actual 
travelling, the distances to be traversed come to, respectively, 
about 242 and 104 miles. This distance from Broach to 
Paithan, as a twenty days’ journey, gives the very appropriate 
average of twelve miles as a day's journey.’ And the same 
daily average makes Tér a nine days’ journey, or “about 
ten days,” from Paithan. Though not literally to the east 
from Paithan, Tér is further towards the east than Paithan 
is, by about tifty miles; and this amount of easterly bearing, 
on an actual distance in a direct line of rather less than 
twice us much, is quite enough to account for the person 
who gave the information about Tagara to the author of the 
Periplus, describing it, roughly, as “ towards the cast” 
from Paithan, And Tér stands, just os the Periplus says 
Tagara stood, on the route for the carriage of goods to 
Broach from districts bordering on the sea. ‘There has been 
a misunderstanding, which affected some of the previous 
proposals for the identification of Tagara, to the effect that 
the Periplus refers to merchandise taken up to Tagara 
«1 the course of transit to Broach from parts along the 
wastern coast. Gut, for the traffic with Broach from those 
parts, the sea itself, or even @ track along the coast, would 


1 T should think that everyone will agree that the Frripive ia very correct in 
indicating twelve miles as the average day's journey for laden carta. I have 
found that, ulong a good wo well-kept high-rond, the Indian bullock-carts, om 
two wheels and drawn by two oxen, can cover erco & much as twonty piles 
during the night, in ample time to get the tents pitched and the other camping 
arrangements completed before about mine o'clock in the morn But my 
experince has been that, along cross-country tracks and even accomd~ mude= 
rouds, twelve miles is quite as much ns can be done comfortably. And the ancient 
roads, even the best of them, can hardly have been superior to the second-class 
made-roada of the present day. The drivers of carts earaliee according to their 
own convenimnee would, of course, do the day's journey ither all during the 
night, o¢ part én the evening and part in the eurly morning, according to the 
someon of the year. 
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present far greater facilities than roads which would have to 
climb the Western Ghauts, pass through much difficult 
country at the back of them, and then eventually traverse 
the Ghauts again. Sir James Campbell suggested long ago, 
in 1883, that it was the eastern coast, on the Bay of Bengal, 
that was concerned.’ And it is a matter for regret that more 
prominence was not given to his suggestion, and that the 
inquiry about Tagara was not pushed more closely then. 
A study of the maps has shewn to me the former existence 
of an early trading route, of which well-marked traces still 
remain, from the east coast through Goleonda or Haidurabad, 
Ter, and Paithan, to Broach, of a0 ingeniously devised 
a nature that one might almost think that it was laid out, 
not from constant trials and experiments at intermediate 


points, but from actual maps, such as the sheets of the Indian 


Atlas, which shewed at a glance the obstacles to be avoided 
and the means of avoiding them. There were two starting- 
points, One was Masulipatam, on the coast, in the northern 
part of the Kistna district; amd the road from this place 
took, not only the local traffic from the coast districts on the 
north of the Krisna, but also the sea-borne traffic from the 
far east. The other starting-point was probably Vinukonda, 
Inland, in the southern part of the same district, which 
would serve admirably as a collecting centre for the local 
products of the sea-side country on the south of the Krisna. 
The roads from these two places joined each other at a point 
about twenty-six miles towards the east-by-south from 
Haidarabad, or perhaps at a point about twenty-three miles 
further in the same direction. And from that point the single 
road ran in the most natural manner, through easy country, 
vd Haidorabad, Kalyani, Tér, Paithan, and Daulatabad, to 
*Chandore’ and Mirkinda in the west of the Nasik district. 
And only there, in the Western Ghauts, within about a 
hundred miles of Broach, commenced the real difficulties 
= blero the “ vast places that had no proper roads 


pisk Fea Ppp, ns seg. Frvcidaney, vol, xvi, Nasik, p. 181, note 2; see 
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It will be interesting to exhibit the whole route, stage by 
stage, And it will be useful todo so; because the route throws 
a light on various historical and geographical points whieh 
have hitherto been obscure. But the matter would occupy 
more space than can he spared in the pages of this Journal. 
And I will finish this note on Tagara by making some brief 
observations on the general question of the identification of 
ancient and modern places. The chief obstacle in many 
cases,— and in some it is a factor which leads to erroneous 
results,— is the difficulty of ascertaining the real forms of the 
modern place-names. I have referred above to peculiarities 
of early transliteration, and to vagaries of official spelling. 
And I have had occasion to make remarks elsewhere, also, in 
connection with specific points, on unsatisfactory features 
in the official system of spelling Indian place-names, and 
on the only reliable method of determining the true formes 
of the modern names in some cases, namely, by personal 
inquiries addressed, not to the district and subdivisional 
officials and their clerks, but to the cultivators ond the 
hereditary officials and the other native inhabitants of the 
villages themselves! When it is not possible to make 
local inquiries, or to deduce a relinble result with the help 
of an ancient record, very often the original sheets of the 
Indian Atlas are the best guide, in spite of their various 
shortcomings. Occasionally, we may obtain more help from 
the revised quarter-sheets of that Arias, and from the various 
Survey and Topographical maps, in all of which the spelling 
of place-names is given in a more uniform manner and 
according to what is, to a certain extent, a more fixed and 
scientific system. But not in either case are any of the maps 
a final and reliable guide; partly because the official system 
is un imperfect one, and partly because there is no one to 
exercise a general control over it, in the way, even, of seeing 
that the system is followed with the absolute uniformity that 
is necessary, and still less in the important preliminary of 
seeing that the true names are obtained correctly before they 

! Seo Ind, Ant., vol. xxix, p- 274, note 5, and Bp. Ind., vol. vi, p. 100, 
note 9, and p. 264, note | 
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are transliterated for inclusion in maps and gazetteers. We 
cannot by any means place implicit reliance even upon the 
official compilation Bombay Places and Common Official 
Words, issued in 1878, which purports to certify, in the 
Native characters as well as in transliteration, the actually 
correct forms of the names of all the most important places, 
rivers, efe., in the Bombay Presidency, And still less can 
we rely upon the derivations of place-names presented to 
us officially in the Madras Manual of the Administration, 
vol. i (1893). But the work Bombay Places illustrates 
very well the kind of authority that we need for reference. 
For many practical purposes besides the inquiry into the 
ancient geography of India, we require, for the various 
Presidencies and other territorial divisions, compilations. 
similar to Bombay Places, but containing certain additional 
details, and prepared more scientifically under the direction 
of some one person who will be interested in the matter and 
will have the knowledge that will enable him to superintend 
it on critical and uniform lines, The compilations should 
be as brief as is possible, consistently with their including 
all thut is absolutely necessary, Etymological suggestions 
should be rigorously excluded, But ancient names obtained 
from early records should be given; and Sanskritised names, 
really in use and not simply deduced, should be given 
whenever they can be obtained from a local Purina or 
similar authority: and, in both cases, the entries should be 
accompanied by notes as to the sources from which the 
information is derived, for verification if needed. Original 
identifications with ancient names should not be attempted. 
Hut identifications actually made and published within the 
lust twenty-five years or so should be given, if the authority 
is prima Jacie sound, with, similarly, the necessary references. 
And finally, the present official system of transliteration 
should not be made intricate by the introduction of any 
digeritical marks, beyond the sign for the long @ mhaah 
and ues in Rimes Ree = representing the consonants 

wels Characters. But the forms presented to 
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us in the Native characters must be critical representatives 
of the absolutely true and correct modern forms, as deter- 
mined by local inquiries, or by an examination of such 
village-records as the Jamabandiciththds of Bombay, or of 
such publications as the Extracts from the Péshwas’ Diaries 
which are now being compiled and issued at Poona. Such 
a compilation is what we require in respect of all the more 
important place-names. To supplement it in respect: of the 
smaller places, we need compilations similar to, and arranged 
like, the Poutal Directory of the Bombay Cirele (1879), which 
will shew, in alphabetical order and in transliteration only, 
the name of every town and village in each Postal Cirele, 
with its district,subdivision,and post-town. Such compilations, 
however, must also be made complete and exhaustive. The 
Bombay Directory is often of use, in finding places mentioned 
‘nm ancient records which belong to that part of India. But, 
comprehensive though it is, 1 does not include all the places 
in the Bombay Circle; nor does the similar compilation for 
Madras include all the places in the Madras Circle. 

I will, in conclusion, cite the following a5 a rather curious 
instance of the way in which a mistake, once introduced 
officially, is liable to be perpetuated and even enhanced. 
About eleven miles south-west-by-south from Tér, there 1s 
a small town, with a population of 10,511 and with some 
ancient cave-temples, the name of which is given in various 
maps, of dates ranging from about 18°48 to I900, as 
‘Daraseo’ and ‘Dharaseo.’ The name has been given else- 
where as ‘ Dharasinva,' * ‘Dharasinwa,’ ‘ Dhirasinwa, and 
‘ Dharasiawa.’? And we infer that the real name may be 
something like Dharasiva, or possibly Dhardsimha. In the 
original Indian Atlus sheet No. 56 (1845), the name was 
given as ‘ Darasco;- simply, a8 We can now 862, through 
the omission to notice and correct a printer's mistake of 
efor ¢. The mistake was detected subsequently. And in the 
reissue of the same sheet, ‘with additions to 1882,” there 


1 Archeol, Surv, Weat. Ind, vol. iii (1878), pp. ¥, va. 1, 4, TS, 
2 Cace- Temples of Telia (1550), pp. 1a9, 417, and index. 
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mistake had pens crept Mas the S oekgint capone less 
into some other maps; for, map 81 in Cassell’s Universal 
Atlas (1893) presents the name as‘ Dharasco.’ And the map 
given by Major King to illustrate his history of the 
Muhammadin dynasties of the Dekkan,! following some map 
in which this name stands spelt in accordance with the 
original printer's mistake, but substituting & for ¢ according 
to the present rules of transliteration, has finally presented 
us with the fully developed, and apparently critical and 
authentic but really spurious, name of * Darasko.’ 


' Juve, Ant, vol, xxit (L000), -p. 4, 











Apr. XXIL—Pailo’s Guvapes and the Amesha Spenta. By 
Professor Lawrence MILLs. 


Turne ia one well-known place in Philo (De profugis, 18, 
1,560) where the ‘powers’ seem for the moment to be 
limited to six. And this has naturally struck the attention 
of those who have been looking for coincident similarities 
between the philonian pieces and the documents which 
mention the Amesha Spenta of the Zend Avesta. For, 
as one commentator, Siegfried, has supposed, some of us 
might consider his treatment of these six cities to be 
equivalent to the citation of seven (as to which see below), 
this equalling the number of the ‘immortals’ of the Avesta.’ 

Let me first cite the passages, for they differ naturally 
from Philo’s method of arrangement elsewhere, a8 he, 
in common with all authors of his class, differs from himself 
at different times in his life and at different phases of his 
experience. 

The matter in hand is Philo’s treatment of the passage 
at Numbers, xxxv, 6, where the names of the six cities of 
refuge occur. He allegorises as usual, keeping up his 
reputation as being the boldest of all writers, we might 
almost say, who have ever indulged in that method of 
procedure. The first * city of refuge’ which he mentions 
is a ‘ metropolis’ rather than a ‘city.’ It is the etos Aoyos. 
This has been supposed by some to correspond to the 
woroastrian rohuman (roku manah). But I beg to say that 
even if the entire delineation were purely zoroastrian, yet 
this would be a mista ke, for the @etos Adyas is only to be 
classed with an asia = sila, the ‘rhythm of law’ in 

1 The Amesha Spenta (Amshaspends) are the * bountiful immortals’; some 
render the ‘holy.’ 
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universal nature; see the logos of Heraclitus and the Stoica. 
The other five cities he calls rather ‘colonies,’ and chief 
among these was the formative power, the rouruch bivaycs. 
This could make a far better cohw manah than the ‘city’ 
just mentioned, for the idea of creative formation in itself 
implies ‘benevolence,’ and a good many expressions in 
consonance with this appear in connection with this qraumriey 
(see below, where I endeavour to recapitulate), 

The third is the Bact\uc}, the * kingly power,’ according 
to which the one “who has created governs what has been 
brought into existence.” This certainly, at first sight, looks 
like Khshathra, but see below. The fourth, the Gvvrpss 
iXews, is the power of ‘mercy, through which the 
“constructor is tender towards and pities his own work,” 
und this ought to correspond to drdmaifi. The filth ‘ power’ 
conceived of as a ‘city’ is the ‘legislative, the vouofersxr), 
through which he forbids what ought not to be done; and 
this should correspond to Aaurratdf, ‘healthful weal.’ ‘The 
sixth is the coopos vonros, not mentioned in De profugis, 
I8 (1,560), from a loss of text, but legitimately supplied 
from De confus. ling.,, 1,431, and from elsewhere, and this 
should correspond to ameretatat, * deathleas long life!’ 

Now let us ask what is the truth as to the whole matter ; 
and first we may recapitulate the particulars and enlarge 
upon them. I was for some time inclined to regard any 
objection to the figure made use of as a quibble, unworthy of 
the discussion. But we should not be too hasty even here. 
The Gathas make no use of such an illustration as that of 
‘cities,’ whether as ‘refuges’ or otherwise: nor are ‘cities’ 
much more familiar to the later Avesta than they are to the 
older Veda, 

Ragha (Rages, “Paya, etc.) is the only one that is really 
prominent, and that occurs in the later Avesta; Bawri, which 
is Babylon, is mentioned incidentally merely, while the list 
at Vendidad T, also very late, is not at all in analogy as 
to the number ‘seven,’ or as to any other particular; and 
I naturally dismissed the aS50cintlon ms possessing little 
influence upon our results one way or the other. 
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But we are searching for mere signs of origin, for graphic 
items which indicate literary relation. Such details would 
be of greatly more importance for our purpose than others 
which possessed in themselves far more significance, and 
this feature is wholly lacking in the Avesta. We have no 
‘six.’ nor indeed any ‘seven,’ cities of the kind depicted. 
But what have we to say to this supposed number as here 
present in Philo? First of all, it really does not exist at the 
place; the cities are six, not seven. To be sure, the Amesha 
Spenta (as distinct from the Supreme Being), ie. the arch- 
angels, were ulso six. The number ‘seven’ as involved 
with them is, indeed, not insisted upon in the Gathas, nor 
hod the name Amesha Spenta (Amshaspends) been applied 
to either the ‘six’ or the ‘seven’ personified attributes 
in those early hymns. But when the name was invented 
Ahura became immediately included with the ‘six,’ under 
the general designation, and the * seven’ became & most 
marked, if not a supreme, element in the general concept, 
as it appears in the later Avesta, yet here we have but six. 

It struck Siegfried, indeed, that Philo intended to play 
upon the number ‘seven’ here; and that we should supply 
the gv with which he represented the Supreme Being, 
otherwise designated by the tetragrammaton yy-/ii-h," 80 
making up the six to seven; but the av does not seem to 
ooour in the vieinity of the passage, and the point did not 
strike Heinze, who has searched the expressions closely. 
The author of the Book of Numbers may have retained in 
his mind some iden of the ‘six’ days of creation with 
unexpressed allusion to the seventh. We are, however, in 
search of expressed analogies im mere external diction, and 
this ‘six’ of the refuge cities makes but a lame ‘ seven.’ 

Yet let us concede the matter freely, even throwing in 
the dv, as I do not wish to push any accidental advantage. 
Phile’s cities, let us suppose, were indeed ‘seven’; and 
so we may call his évvapes * seven,’ notwithstanding the 
harsh violence necessarily present, if we include the ap 


t «Philo von Alexandria als susloger des alten testaments,"” s. 213, 
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within the number of his own ‘ powers.” What, then, does 
the analogy amount to? 

The mention of it even should be censured. ‘Seven’ is 
everywhere absolutely common property in similar religions, 
chiefly on account of the natural divisions of time, while 
from the three here involved it would be especially difficult 
to exclude it. Whole masses of a discussion in Philo abound 
in occurrences of ‘seven’ (this in allusion to Genesis), while 
‘seven’ is as marked in the indinn as it is in the iranian ; 
ef. the seven dripas of the indiana corresponding to the 
seven Karshvars of Avesta (regions of the earth), Then 
there are the seven /udfri's (or Aotars), the seven-wheeled 
ear, the seven tongues of Agni (fire), the seven-horsed sun, 
ete., ete, ‘Seven’ is even used for ‘many,’ see septd-pade. 
‘Seven’ could not well, or even possibly, be absent; and its 
occurrence, even if it really were genuine (at De profigis, 18, 
1,560), would possess no force whatsoever as o factor in the 
analogy between the ‘cities’ and the Amesha Spenta. Let 
us pass to the @etos Adyog. At firat sight this concept seems 
to make an excellent Asha, for ‘Asha’ as araid and rita 
is, in fact, an indo-iranian logos, as I would hold, of a certain 
sort. But it is conceded that the @eios Ac-yos, like its pre- 
decessor among the Stoies, generally included all the lesser 
logoi, the ideas, or the Surdpes, He, this @efosg Adyos, 18 
here the ‘metropolis,’ not one of the ‘cities’ without 
qualification. 

Wishing to help out the argument that I am opposing, 
Twill recall that Asha is exceedingly prominent among the 
Amesha in the Gathas; compare the expression ‘ with Asha 
consenting,’ ete., a point lost sight of by those whom I am 
opposing. 

Hut he, or it, so little ineluded the others that cohu manaii, 
owing to a mistake in the pablavi translation of a certain 
passage, really elbowed itself, or himself, into the foremost 
place within the later citations; but let us concede this too, 
and call the Geios Aoyos a good analogon, 

Can we forget that Philo’s Miryos, Gcios, or otherwise, 
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seized by him (amusingly enough) as a product of his own 
holy lore (stolen property recaptured)? Remember even 
Zeller’s perhaps extreme remark that his “Légos was 
hebrew under a greek dress,” for his logos was the ‘ Word,’ 
that “word of the Lord by which the heavens were made,” 
such as “let there be light” and “there was light.” 

What trace is there of any such ‘logos’ anywhere im 
the Gathas, or even in the later but still genuine Avesta ? 
Surely no one will seriously recall the time-honoured allusion 


to the honover (sic), a singular mistake which curiously 
illustrates the total absence of even incipient study on the ; 
part of so many who make allusions to the Avesta, That _ 
honover is, indeed, referred to in the late piece, Y. xix, as ‘: 
Tt was that word which was before the sky and before the 5 
water, before the plants, and before the fire, and before the 
saint and before the demon-gods,” etc. (see Y. xix at . 
S.B.E., xxxi, 260 ff). -_ 


Surely people should * look ’ at a time so late as this before 
they make their points in argument. This wonderful logos 
at Y. xix is the mere corrupted name for the post-gathic 
piece, the yalid aha-vairyi,' ahii-vairyo having become /ono-rer. 
It has nothing whatever to do with a logos in any interior 
or exterior sense whatsoever, either in the Avesta or else- 
where, or with anything analogous to one save the name 
‘word’; moreover, it may be very late Avesta, as if is 
and, or ‘commentary’ as well. How is it possible that 
either the gathic or the later logos could derive its origin 





from the jewish - greek philonian one, and so soon after | 
Aristobulos (-bulus) or Philo, and yet show no trace anywhere ' 
of such an origin, all the shreds and fringes of resemblance 
being lost ? 


The one which is “above all of them, the @etos Aoyos,” 
says Philo, “did not come into any visible manifestation, 
as not being like anything visible to the senses; but it is 
itself the image of God.” How does this accord with even 


oe. + 


1A short formula in the githic metre of Y. XRVH-ELLIT. Baie by 
which the earlier Y. xxviii-~xxxiv was known was taken from that of this piece. 
¥. xxviii—xxxiv is called the Gatha ahwun vaiti: Le. like the afd-rmiryé. 
tunes, 1901. a7 
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the asia of the Gathas, which is sometimes so ‘ incarnate’ 
that the word actually represents the ‘holy people’ in their 
entirety, the ‘congregation,’ while in the later Avesta and 
later zoroastrianiam it actually often means the ‘ Fire’? 
Was not that a manifestation ‘visible’ enough? One 
expression occurs (but not just here, with reference to the 
‘cities") which recalls a strophe in the Gathas, as it would 
recall strophe upon strophe in all anthologies or poetry- 
The logos is named the ‘ charioteer,’' and the ‘God’ gives 
orders as to what concerns the straight charioteering of the 
‘all.” The Gatha place speaks of “the ‘yoking-on’ of the 
mighty steeds with the law (asha) and driving to our help.” 
And in the later Avesta the anb-deities, some of them, drive 
in chariots. What is the force of this as an annlogon ? 
T ought not to have introduced the point, as it deserves 
no answer. 

The image is universal; moreover, the colouring of the 
Gatha at this place is all vedic (see below), the most so in 
all the hymns. 

Then the crowyriey Suvais, which, be it understood, is 
ranked among the ‘ colonies,’ so coming second and not first 
a8 in the later Avesta, might still make a tolerable cohumandh. 
That is to say, at our first glance at it (though rohumanah 
is supposed by my opponents to be the first and the elas 
Royos), for the momrixy}, as representing the ‘formative 
power,’ naturally calls up creative beneficence, See also the 
expressions made use of in allusion to it, dyablorns, yapurTuen, 
evepyerixy 5 they certainly apply well to cohn manah, but 
this curious ron manda and Moyo (aa some will have it) 18 
actually called ‘God’ by Philo in one especial place; see 
below on p. 563; see also Heinze, 247,2 where our place 
is followed up. Where is tohumanah called ahura in the 
supreme sense in Githa or late Avesta? He was included, 
of course, a5 one among the minor aiuras in the inferior 
sense at Y. xxviii, 8 or 9, but so are all the others. Even the 

t De profugis, xix, 1,561, So 
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einse, Obieat i in der priechischen Philosophie,” von Dr. Max 





human prophet was a lord chura; but neither it, nor any 
of the six, is termed céwra quite alone, and in that highest 
sense which alone is applicable here. 

And surely no one intends to ignore such features as the 
human side of coli manah; he (or ‘it’) not only often 
represents the orthodox citizen very seriously at times in 
the Gathas themselves, but he is so closely used for the 
‘church member’ in the later Avesta, the Vendidiad, that 
he is actually spoken of as being ‘defiled,’ precisely as 
one would speak of a mahommedan or a brahmin being 
‘ceremonially unclean.’ 

Where does the rormrixy Sivagis appear in any such 
alight in Philo? There is no telling what odd occurrences 
may be noticeable in obscure passages, but in the Avesta 
the occurrence is not odd, or indefinite, where it really 
exists. 

The third étvauss, the Bartise7}, might be thought to be 
a good Khshathra, and according to De Cherub., 1,144, it 
possesses ‘justice’ and becomes ' legislative.’ 

Khshathra has governing power indeed, or, rather, he is 
‘governing power,’ and would be by implication punitive, 
but he is nowhere legislative; it is Asha who is par eminence 
the ‘law’ in his leading réle, Still, let us not be too 
exacting; let us pass the Sacduxy, together with the 
roiticy and the @eios Acyos. I will not even insist upon 
the fact that Philo might have omitted his Saathixy 
altogether if he had not blundered with the Targum on 
Paalm Ixy, his hebrew being rusty, for it is Flohim there 
who is (sie) ‘legislative,’ and he, Philo, makes use of 
xupios—el, the Sacoucy (thinks Siegfried, p. 214)—under 
the impression that it was the best word for the Elohim 
as * legislative,’ not noticing, oF being aware, that the 
Septungint use it for the tetragrammaton sfehend,’ while 
they translate Elohim with Geos. 

It is indeed true that we might have had no Pagicxy had 
Philo been a better hebraist, or onc at all. But then, agam, 
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the Aacikue was greek fast enough und good platonic,! 
entirely aside from either the tetragrammaton, which he 
represents as the aw, or this Elohim, which is his (Philo's) 
ieupios. 

And our point, let us distinctly recall, is literary colour. 
We are not discussing here (at this place) the history of the 
doctrine at the philonian stage, but the strange question of 
philonic influence upon the authors of the Avesta, even of 
the old Avesta, the Gathas? 

In this light we do not care where or how Philo arrived 
at his Saciin divayis, except to look for the traces of this 
origin in what was said to be ita echo. 

But, again, where is the SacXue taken to represent 
‘metals,’ for which Khshathra came to be used some- 
times, even in the later but still genuine Avesta, and in 
the later zoroastrianism almost predominantly? And with 
these three, or (with the dw dragped in) with these four, 
even such a halting analogy as might be supposed to exist 
comes utterly to an end, the dy being before all of them the 
flimsiest representative of its impossible successor; for the 
ev was, of course, the ‘being,’ but still the (non-existent * 
God" (sic). What parsi would like that said of Ahura? 

The Guvayis thems, “in accordance with which the Creator 
is tender toward His own creatures,” 
dramait, but dramaiti is thought to be a feeling of reverence 
from the creature toward the Creator by some, and by others 
(so better) it ts rendered ‘ zeal’; while at the next stage in 
the historical development it represents the earth, owing to 
the just sanctity of early agriculture; for, as I would hold, 
the ar of dramaiti is the ar ‘to plough,’ cf. aratrum, ete., and 
Gramati was originally perhaps the ‘ ploughing zeal,’ This 





should correspond to 
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may shock some tastes, but we must endeavour to freshen’ 
our suggestions, and explain this idea of the ‘earth. Where 
does the ‘Stvapss’ 7 fXews represent any such object? It 
comes direct from the jewish iXaaripiar (mercy-seat) ; where 
is there a trace of this in its supposed descendant ? 

Siegfried justly thinks that the 7AXews was included under 
the ‘goodness’ of the ‘ formative power’; see the abstracts 
apphed to this latter concept as cited above, And I for 
one, amOnE others, have little doubt that Philo was merely 
sinuing’ out the number of the ‘cities’ to the required 

‘six’ (by no means ‘seven’), and that his TAews has no 
significance in the supposed analogy. Then, as to the 
vowoberixy, the ‘legislative power,’ it hardly deserves more 
notice, being clearly an after-thought included under the 
Bacihue}, which itself only by an error (see above) was 
made so ‘ legislative.’ 

Yet it should correspond to Aaurrafdt, ‘healthful weal, 
freedom from illness,’ the supreme desire of so many then 
as now. Still more pointedly, let us ask: “What has 
‘legislation’ to do with ‘water’? Even supposing that 
they thought of ‘water’ as a source of health, hydrostaties 
at that period did not oceupy the attention of governments 
local or more general; but the Aaurratd? of the date of 
Philo was most used for ‘ water.’ 

Where is the point of junction? The last duvapss, the 
kocpog vorntos (De confus. ling., 1,431), seems to be intended 
to include all the other five retrospectively a parte post (so), 
as the @eiog Novos included them prospectively a parfe ante 
(so), who would ever assert that amerefafdt, even if it were 
otherwise fully in analogy, tne/uded al? ifs preceding colleagues. 


Pypnen cterdiesni pags att yr ota ers in general ‘streamel forth from 
God,’ sometimes just as ‘light’ does. They were, aa elewhere, viewed * infinite," 
‘Zeller, for one, attaches little importance to this sixfold or sevenfold delineation ; 
see p. 369 on o. He dwells open the to first only, the sarprixh and the 
Barty, with the Adyor betwaen as a bond of union, to which lost Heinze 
justly tukes fe yeep The Adyos was indeed a bond wuiting those two moat 

and as ‘a bond" he is momentarily spoken of as intermediate ; but 
itis inconeaivabla that Philo could have meant to refer to the logos as occupying 
on inferior position even just here. 
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And what has the xocyo¢ vonras to do with ‘deathless 
long life,’ the hope to ‘live a hundred autumns,” as we have 
it in the other lore (the Veda)? And what has the ‘ideal 
world’ to do with fie?? For ameretatat actually means ‘fire- 
wood" in certain places in the later but still genuine Avesta, 
just as Aawreatdt means ‘ water,’ and both are used together 
In this sense in the peculiar dual construction. | 

Yet, supposing for a moment that a relation existed, what 
could that prove? This thought of an ‘ideal world’ is 
pretty nearly universal in religions, I would even volunteer 
to hunt up analogies; if there is none between the ‘ideal’ 
world and ‘good old age,’ or ‘firewood,’ there certainly is 
many a trace of an ‘ideal world’ in the Avesta. Recall 
our very striking summum bonum at Y. xlili, 2, the ‘ better 
than the food’; see also the state called * best mind’ at 
Y¥. xxx, 4, which gave the Persians their name for heaven 
as the * beat.’ 

If we understand Philo’s «écpos 
free from illness, thirst and hunger, etc,, there was indeed 
enough of it in the Avesta, as in every Teligion of the kind. 
But we are looking for definite analogies as signs of parentage ; 
and these should be incisive and unmistakeable; and the 
koouos vontés had none such with the 6th or 7th CTPLES HEE, 
‘immortal,’ ameretald?. Tt is in spirit a thoroughly platonic 
concept. These ‘six" citiea, or ‘Seven’ if you will, have 
absolutely nothing to do with the Avesta either us cause 

as the Avesta, in common with 


or as effect, except in so far 
the Veda, and more closely than the Veda (because 
geographically nearer), exercised ap original influence upon 
the entire Greok development through the school of 
Heraclitus as well as otherwise, Tn fact, as Zoller says 
(see above), of all these Six or ‘seven’ Cube Ete only the 
two which correspond to the | goodness’ and ‘might’ of 
another passage have Significance as united by the logos, 
De cherub, 112 D., 144 M. | 
(Zeller’s figures ; see Siegfried); of. also 


Qu. in Gen, i, 67 ; Iv, 2, ete, 
the ‘ poodness 
and severity’ of God in Romans, xi, 
ix, 22 ff. 


vonros a8 an ideal state 


“2 tf; see also 
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The eschatology of Philo is, of course, fully developed in 
many respects, as much so as that of the Avesta, if not as 
much so as that of the New Testament. He lived at the 
very moment when jewish thought was ripe for the logos 
of St. John.! His remarks about these symbolical cities of 
refuge are very evangelical in the moral-spiritual sense. 
They (the cities) are “in every way beautiful as refuges for 
souls that are to be saved, having the best of walls.” ‘ They 
are effectively useful and philanthropic, for they arouse men 
to hope for the good.” “ He (God or the author of the 
Numbers) urges the fleetest to make breathlessly for the 
highest city (ie. the furthest in the territory of grace), the 
Aciog Abyos, that, drinking of this fountain (sic) of wisdom, 
he may find eternal life as his reward in place of death.” 
Here we have ‘eternal life,’ as in the Avesta ; but the idew 
was by that time entirely jewish also, and, if we must take 
notice of it, it should belong to ameretatdt, ‘deathless long 
life,’ and not to an asia like this Aeing Neryos, DOT, indeed, to 
a cohu manah; whereas, against the ameretatat of the Avesta, 
we had the utterly dissimilar xoopos voyros (see above). 

The “sinner not so fleet was to try to reach the next 
highest or ‘farthest’ city, the qointicy Suvapes, which 
Moses called God" (see above); “for when o man com- 
prehends that the ‘all’ has been created, he acquires 
4 great possession of good, and this good is the under- 
standing, or knowledge, of the one who has made him. 
And this immediately persuades the created thing to love 
the one who has brought him into being.” I am not 
awore that the ‘good mind,’ cohumanah, wos particularly 
speculative; its interior sense was pietistic, or moral, at 
best orthodox; though Philo’s wording here 1s well enough 
in point if we wish to trace analogy, but see what has been 
said above. “The sinner flying from vengeance, but still 
less swift (than the one in the state just mentioned), has the 
‘sovereign power’ as his city of refuge, the Sacduxh Suvapis, 
so Philo proceeds; for by the fear of his ruler a subject is 


| Whether it appears eo early, or whether Inter. 
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admonished ; even if as a child he is not admonished by his 
father’s kindness, still this fear will do him good.” This 
is all excellent and sufficiently near the New Testament, 
ef. St. Paul's “ behold, therefore, the . . . ‘severity’ of 
God,” but it bears no literary resemblance to anything in the 
Avesta, certainly not to the migrations in the Vendidad, 
which present a pieture totally dissimilar (see above). The 
“still slower fugitive is to head for the évpapes TAeos, which 
enjoins what we should do and forbids what we should not 
do, for he who understands that the Deity is not implacable 
but benevolent will repent of his sin, influenced by the 
hope of pardon.” Here we have St. Paul’s “ (Behold the) 
goodness . . . of God.” 

Once more very excellent, but not exactly dramaifi, which 
was ‘zeal’ in the old Avesta, and the ‘earth’ in the new. 
“And he who accepts the opinion that God is a legislator, 
vonolérns o Geos (probably thinking of riPq: as a root for 
Geos, which some might ridicule), obeying whatever he 
prescribes, will be blest.” All very well again, but not 
very similar to ‘healthful welfare,’ the genius of good luck, 
plus the ‘waters.’ While the last of the fugitives will 
strive for the adcpos worros, which Philo neatly defines as 
an “escape from evils, if not, indeed, a participation in the 
more preferred advantages” (sic), This, indeed, is far 
enough from either ‘long life’ or our ‘ fuel.’ 

Above I have emphasized the very singular usage in 
accordance with which asha represents the ‘ people,’ 
tohumanah the ‘saint,’ ete. I did not mention at that 
point a similar development among the devices of Philo. 
These évvayery are in a sense personified ; they are “ servants 
surrounding (rod’s throne,” they are “ ambassadors making 
known His will, they are mediators between Him and finite 
things.” And they are especially called ‘angels.’ This 
looks like the Amesha : nay, they are actually called 
‘souls.’ The historians only accede cautiously to a true 
personification here, and Zeller, with Heinze, adds a last 
word in query as to whether Philo, or, indeed, his parlier 
greek master, had really ever reached a full idan ae 
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personality at all (as understood under the usual terms) ; 
surely the ‘soul of the world’ was not a person. But 
what of the analogy? Beyond any question it exists. 
The Amesha Spenta are first abstracts expressing the 
quality of the actions of the Deity, then those of His 
saints, and at the next stage they become archangels, and 
at a still later one the community and the saint, and finally 
the genii presiding over metals, over the earth, the waters, 
and plants. And what of this? We must firmly answer as 
before that a similar hypostatisation, whether rhetorical (as 
a figure of speech) or positively believed in, was and is 
universal in every known or conceivable religion of the sort. 
Moreover, the entire body of the philonian and of the platonie 
concepts here is wholly excluded in one compact mass by the 
simple faet that the philonian fogos was jirat introduced to 
bridge the supposed gulf between God and impure matter; for 
the idea of the impurity of material auéstance was abhorrent to 
the iranian mind (see the Asintie Quarterly Review for July). 

And it is really time that we should close up this debate 
and recall at once what every freshman ought to know, 
which is that this process of personification, and the 
development of such ideas themselves as well, regularly 
appear as an inevitable growth in the sister lore. 

The Veda, far off in the indian east, beyond all reach of 
Egypt, was near akin to the Avesta; nay, we might almost 
call it the same lore in its extreme south-eastern home. 
Everywhere there we have abstracts appearing, and every- 
where soon personified, not always all of them, but a great 
mass of them. Take the very adiftya with their ‘mother,’ 
as we might indeed so call it, or her. -ddifi is first the 
abstract ‘unboundedness,’ ‘infinitude,’ ‘ unfettered power,’ 
and then the ‘mother goddess’; so bhaga is * good luck,’ 
and then personified ; déksha is ‘cleverness,’ and then the god 
of it; dige is ‘property,’ the ‘sharing,’ and then its god, ete, 
So, where it is not the abstract, but a material object which 
meets us, ririma is the ‘enfolding heaven,’ and then Varuna 
its god ; ailryet is the sun, and then Saryit its goddess . 
agni is the fire, and then Agni its endeared protector. Bo, 
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also, where the word is first a common descriptive (of a living 
person), as mifra ‘the friend,’ and Mitrd ‘the god’; aryaman 
‘the ally,’ and Aryamdn ‘the god,’ ete. 

And, to make an end of it, all of our Amesha Spenta, 
instead of being the recrudescence of Philo's cities, are 
some of them even more familiar to the indian Veda than 
to parts of the iranian book; of course, as abstract there 
as here, in fact, sometimes not yet personified like those 
just named, 

The rifd of the Veda is the asia of the Avesta, as no one 
doubts, a true indo-iranian légos; and it, or he, occurs close 
on three hundred times in the Veda and in its very ancient 
parts, say some of them as old as 400 to S00 years before 
Philo lived in the egyptian town. Ashatrd is Khshathra, 
and it occurs some forty-four odd times; ardmati is dramuiti, 
and it occurs about eleven times, and often (as Sayana under- 
stood it) even of the ‘earth." Sdreafdti is Aaureatdt, and it 
occurs some score of times; while raswmaniaa, which is volw 
manah, 1s the name of a vedic seer. 

Here are all the Amesha Spenta, which some would trace 
to Philo’s cities. They thronged as household words (some 
of them) for centuries before even Plato, Philo’s real 
instructor, weaved his theories. 

There was no greek school in Egypt anywhere when 
indian rishis first sang these ancient mames—see, too, how 
fur away. The whole suggestion of philonian parentage 
or influence seems to be puerile in the extreme, unworthy 
of the source from which it came—the slip of a gifted brain, 
preoccupied, The Avesta and the Veda are ancient aisters, 
and if Philo inspired the abstracts of the one, he inspired 
those of the other; and this would be a clear ‘reductig?! 
to the ‘silly,’ for it would be a ‘ reduction’ to a joke. Both 
the iranian and the vedic concepts go back till they are lost 
in the mists of the ancient east; and as far back as we can 
trace them they are wonderful indeed, some of the deepest 
and most beautiful that the human mind has reached. If 
it were not simple fact, it would indeed be hard to credit. 
And those which appeared in the iranian Veda (the Avesta) 
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became personified, just as those sister concepts did which 
I have named, Philo drank in his iranian lore from the 
pages of his exilic Bible, which recorded iranian edicts by 
persian kings, and was itself half made up of jewish-persian 
history. Surely it 1s singular that so'many of us who search 
the Scriptures should be unwilling to see the first facts which 
stare at us from its lines. The religion of those peraians, 
who saved our own from an absorption (in the babylonian), 
is portrayed in full and brilliant colours in the books of 
the Avesta, because the Avesta is only the expansion of the 
religion of the sculptured edicts. The very bywords are 
strikingly the same, and these inscriptions are those of the 
very men who wrote the Bible passages! This religion 
of the Restorers was beyond all question historically 
the first consistent form in which our own eschatology 
appeared? 

Refore the Exile the jewish creed was very dim as to 
resurrection, immortality, forensic judgment, and all we hold 
most dear ;* the people of Ragha (Rages, ‘Paya, ete.), whose 
name the alexandrians knew so well from their Tobias, lived 
and died under the strong personal influence of these beliefs, 
with other elements beside them #0 aoarching that we can 
scarcely trust our eyesight as we read. Even the harsher 
features are recalled; the very demon * of the Gathas figured 
in the tales of Philo’s youth. 

And these facts no serious expert will dispute. It is 
a case of simple record. The irano-vedic lore developed 
tn Tran the first definite form of our own ideas as to the 
future state, according to the obvious data in the case. 
There are more traces of the doctrines named above, with 
heaven and hell, as orthodox Christians hold to them, 
in the texts of the Avesta than in all the pre-exilic books 


| Beaptics, indeed, might doubt the Seripture passages, but what seeptic can 
doubt nd colptures of Pehistin, not that all they say 1 accurate. 

+ Not that ours was derived from it, but only matured and npened through it 
influence under the providence and will of God. 

1 See the dogmatik of the Old Testament. . . | 

4 "Aguelaion is, however, really not more original than the hebrew form, 
thongh the book itself was probably first worked in greek. 
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combined ; and the Sey of zoroastrianism is one living 
witness to their ] Dp nity. What, therefore, Ph belie ved 
shout then dsettines,  odesl bak Mevod: oar he got 
from his native documents, which in these respects are 
almost persian lore, nearer to the Avesta, indeed, than they 
are to the tablets of Persepolis or the polished squares of 
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Arr. XXII L—<Archeological Discoveries in the Neighbourhood 
of the Niya Ricer, By M. A. Srecy, Ph.D., M_R.A:S. 


Stxce effecting the exploration of ancient sites around 
Khotan and in the Taklamakan, of which a brief preliminary 
notice was given in the last number of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, I have moved eastward to Aeriya 
and Nivea. Certain indications had led me to look for 
archaeologically interesting remains in the desert north of 
the shrine of Imam Jafar Sadik, where the Wiya River loses 
itself in the sands. The excavations I have been able to 
carry on there for the last three weeks have more than 
justified my expectations. 

Over an area of several square miles, once irrigated from the 
Niya River and still showing the traces of ancient orchards 
and poplar avenues, there lie scattered ruins of wooden 
structures, old dwelling-houses, and Buddhist monasteries, 
now half-buried in the sand-dunes. They have yielded an 
abundant supply of epigraphical and other relics, which are 
likely to prove of considerable importance, both for the 
Indologist and the student of early Central-Asian history. 

The largest and perhaps most interesting part of these 
finds consists of over half a thousand documents written 
on wooden tablets in the Kharosithi script, peculiar to the 
extreme North-West of ancient India. The palaeographic 
features of the writing agree closely with those exhibited by 
the Kharoshthi inscriptions of the time of the Indo-Scythian 
or Kushana kings, who ruled the Punjab and adjoining 
regions during the first and second centuries of our era. 
Numismatic and other evidence helps to prove that this 
ancient settlement must have been abandoned about that 
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period. The language of the documents is an early form of 
Prakrit, similar to that which appears on the earliest known 
coins of Khotan with bilingual (Indian and Chinese) legends, 
and also in the famous fragments of an ancient birch-bark 
manuscript from Khotan called after that ill-fated traveller, 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins. 

Owing to the cursive character of the writing and for 
other reasons, the thorough decipherment of these records 
will require much time and patient labour. The necessarily 
rapid examination I have so far been able to make of them 
suffices, however, to show the great variety and historical 
interest of the contents. Tablets containing correspondence, 
private or official, prevail. They are wedge-shaped or 
oblong, and of varying sizes. Wery often they still retain 
the clay seals attached to them and the strings with which 
they were fastened. Ingenionsly fitted covering tablets, 
which served the purpose of envelopes, bear the address or 
‘docket’ entries, Besides the mass of such tablets, there 
have come to light numerous tablets evidently containing 
Buddhist religious texts, prayers, votive records, ete. These 
tablets often unmistakeably imitate in shape the traditional 
form of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, and accordingly shaw 
a respectable length, in some instances close on three feet. 
In addition, there has been found in the different buildings 
a mass of miscellaneous ‘papers’ (to use an anachronism), 
with memoranda, accounts, and similar contents, Many of 
the tablets bear exact dates, the yeara being indicated with 
reference to different reigns. 

The great majority of the tablete, having been buried 
sufficiently deep in the sand, are in a state of very fair 
preservation. Only those uncovered by the fierce Summer 
storms have been bleached or withered. Tho use of wood 
as writing material is attested in India by references in 
very old texte, but only the extreme dryness of a Central- 
Asian desert could preserve for us th 
Previous to the introduction of paper (of which not even 
the smallest serap has turned up at this site), wood was 
undoubtedly the most readily available material in the 


ese earliest specimens, 
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region north of the Karakorum mountains, where the 
import of both palm-leaves and birech-bark from India 
must have been comparatively expensive. 

But from one ancient rubbish-heap particularly rich 
in documents of all sorts there has come to light 
another writing material little suspected among a Buddhist 
and Indian-speaking population. About two dozens of 
Kharoshthi documents on parchment, mostly dated and 
apparently of official nature, prove that the Buddhists of 
this region had as little objection to the use of leather 
for writing purposes as the pious Brahmans of old Kashmir 
had to the leather bindings of their cherished Sanskrit 

The use of an Indian language in the vast majority of the 
documents discovered, when considered together with the 
eminently secular character of most of the latter, affords 
a striking confirmation of the old local tradition, recorded 
both by Chinese and Tibetan authorities, that the Khotan 
territory was conquered and colonized at an early time 
by immigrants from the North-Western Punjab. But the 
finds offer at the same time equally convincing proof of 
that early assertion of Chinese supremacy and influences 
at Khotan of which those records tell us. In clearing the 
rubbish-heap olready referred to, a series of small Chinese 
tablets was discovered, as well as a Chinese seal impression. 
If the former prove to contain dates, their evidence will be 
particularly useful. 

We have had already ample reason to assume that the 
direct or indirect influence of Greek art had spread for to the 
East from Baetria and the ancient Ariana or Afghanistan. 
But there is as yet little evidence available that would 
permit us exactly to fix the period of this influence. From 
this point of view the clay seals still found imtact on 
a number of tablets are of great interest. One frequently 
recurring seal, apparently of an official, shows a well- 
engraved Pallas Athene, with shield and Aegis; another, 
and larger one, a seated Eros of good Greek workmanship. 
On others, again, appear well-modelled portrait heads, ete. 
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In the ruins of more pretentious dwellings numerous 
specimens have been found of decorative wood - carving. 
Their style shows a close connection with that of the so-called 
Gracco-Buddhist sculptures from the ruined monasteries of 
Fusu/zai, or Gandhdra, and the neighbouring trans-frontier 
tracts. ‘These carvings, as well as the remnants of elaborate 
woven fabrics, still retaining their harmonious colours, attest 
the high development of local art industry. Household 
implements, samples of old pottery, glass and metal ware, 
and other finds of this kind will help to illustrate the 
culture which these regions, now partly overwhelmed. by 
the desert, enjoyed about the commencement of our era, It 
was a culture mainly Indian, but bearing the impress of 
manifold influences, both from the Far Ensst and the 
Classical West. 
Camp, Taklamakan, 
Frbruary 14, 1901. 
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I. Tue Strra of tHe Burpex-nearen. 


Wiirzburg. 
April 22. 

Dear Proresson Rus Davins,—It will probably not 
have escaped your notice that the “Siitra of the Burden 
and the Burden - bearer,” which Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin, in his letter in your last issue (p. 308), refers to 
as quoted by the Pudgalavadins as an suthority on their 
side, is actually to be found in our Pali Pitaka, at vol. iii, 
p. 25, of the Samyutta Nikiya. 

The manner in which this ancient sutta was appealed to 
by the opponents of the Bauddhas as being against the 
Bauddhas’ doctrine of the non-diman is very instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to 
consider the pudgala-rada as a genuine portion of the 
ancient doctrine, it is just the other way. For we have 
in it a proof that pwggala in the sense of a soul (affd) was 
unknown to the author of the sutta. He uses the word 
quite clearly as referring simply to the five skandhas, and 
indeed states so in so many words. To him Jédra and Adra, 
Burden and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the 
laying down of the Burden, that is of the skandhas, is 
synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer (Bharanikkhepana = haranikkhepana). 

Uddyotakara, in his use of the sutta, is guilty of what 
we call, in logic, a su4reptio.— Yours sincerely, 


KE, Harpy. 
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[M. Poussin has already informed me, since he wrote 
his letter, that he has found the siitra in the Samyutta. 
It has been translated by Warren. 

The ‘last words’ of Uddyotakara, quoted by M. Poussin, 
seem to mean merely that, in his opinion (which, as Professor 
Hardy points out, is wrong), the conclusion to be drawn 
from the siitra is that one who denies the existence of the 
soul is heretic from the Buddhists’ own point of view.—Ep, | 


2. Ow a Passack tn THe Buanna Eptctr. 


Guynfa, Cheltenham. 
April 30, 1901. 

Dear Proresson Ruys Davyins,—Permit me to point 
out that Professor E. Hardy, when writing his letter about 
the Bhabra Edict which appeared in our Journal for April 
last (p. 311), was to some extent misled by overlooking the 
amended reading and interpretation of the Bhabra Edict 
published by Messrs. Grierson and Senart in Jne. Ant., 
vol. xx, pp. 165-168 (1891). 

M. Senart, when writing in 1891, was able to avail 
himself of a rubbing taken by Dr. Burgess, and an 
imperfect rubbing taken by Dr, Hoernle. The amended 
reading, instead of diseyém, is diseyam, but for the inter- 
pretation this is immaterial. The correction fam natare, 
instead of farifare, the form which Dr. Hardy discusses, is 
material, and supplies the needed infinitive to be constructed 
with alahimi hakami. M. Senart expressly notes that eafare 
“is equivalent to Sanskrit vaktum.’ Tam corresponds to 
the relative ¢. Dr. Hardy’s ingenious identification of 
favitave with tiapetuim thus disappears, M. Senart, in 189 I, 
agreed with Dr. Hardy in regarding sad/anime as equivalent 

On the other hand, the principal point of Professor 
Hardy's contention, viz, his taking the words “ Aeorns 
sadhamme cilathitike hasatiti? aa a quotation, seems, so far 
as I can judge, to be established, and is of considerable 
importance.—Yours truly, 


Vixcext A. Sscrn. 
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4. A Buppnyist Inscereriox iw Swar. 


(Fattingen. 
May 8, 1901, 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—In the last number of 
the Journal (pp. 291 ff.) Mr. E. J. Rapson has published 
the impressions of some inscriptions collected by Captain 
A. H. MeMahon in Swat and the adjacent country. Among 
these there is one (No. 5) from a rock at Shakori,! which, as 
recognized by Mr. Rapson, is written in Brahmi characters. 
Mr. Rapson states that “nearly every akgare can be read with 
more or less certainty,” and he has succeeded in deciphering 
the words sa[m*|stdra and niruddhyate; “but,” he adds, 
“all attempts to give an intelligible translation of the whole, 
on this hypothesis, have hitherto been in vain, and Dr, Stein 
was of opinion that it was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit.” 
I consider the task of deciphering this inscription not quite 
as hopeless as Mr. Rapson and Dr. Stein seem to think, 
I would read it: 

(1) anitya? vata sa[ta*}skara utpadavyal ya*]- 

(2) dharmina|h |*] utpadya hi niruddhya/m®*]te* [tesam*) 

(3) vy[u*}pasamas = sukham [||*] | 


This is the Sanskrit version of the famous Gatha found 
several times in the Pali canon (Mahaparinibb., p, 252; 
Sathyuttan., Sagathav, 6, 2, 5,6; Jat. 95): | 

anicci vata sankhara uppadavayadhammino | 
uppajjitva nirujjhanti tesam viipasamo sukho || 


and, slightly differing, in the Kharosthi MS, of the 
Dhammapada *: 

anica vata saghara upadavayadhamino | 

upajitt nirujhati tesa uvasamo suho || 


' This is Major Deane’s spelling of the name: see Ep, Jna., vol. iv, p. 133. 

* Read maityd. 

7 Read Ai nirwddhyamie. 

1 See Senart, J.4., rx, vol. sii, p, 200; Rhys Davids, J.R4.8., 1899, 
p. 428; Lilders, Gift. Nechr., 1899, p, 494. 
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The stanza seems to have enjoyed great popularity among 
the Buddhists of North-Western India. The Sanskrit 
Version occurs, in exactly the same form, in another 
inscription at Shakori, edited, together with two similar 
inscriptions, by the late Professor Biihler in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. iv, pp. 133 ff. Although no facsimiles have 
been added to Professor Biihler’s edition, it is sufficiently 
clear from his description of the alphabet of those three 
inscriptions that it is about the same as that used in the 
present one. Here, also, we have the initial @ with the 
cursive loop in the lower half of the left portion, the 
archaic na, the ra with the curve to the left at the lower 
end, the ma with the knob on the left, and the quite 
peculiar éa. Only the signs for na seem to show different 
forms. Professor Biihler speaks of “two verticals, to each 
of which clings one half of the original upper bar,” whereas 
in the na of the present inscription the right vertical has 
no appendant at all, just as the Aa does not show here the 
characteristical curve at the right vertical. Nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that the writing of the four 
inscriptions is practically the same, and that it is closely 
allied to the North-Western Gupta type, as stated by 
Professor Buhler. 

Although no historical information can be derived from 
these inscriptions, they are of some importance as possibly 
furnishing some clue to the deciphering of the numerous 
inscriptions “in unknown characters” discovered by Major 
Deane and Captain McMahon. Most of those epigraphic 
puzzles are rather short, and I think it not unlikely that 
some of them also may turn out to be such verses as the 
Buddhist monks engraved on the rocks at Shakori.— Yours 
faithfully, 


H. Linens. 


THE TRANSLATION OF devdnampuyd. avT 


4, Tue Brasra Entct. 
Wirzhurg. 
May 20, IS01. 
Dean Proressor Rays Davins,—I am_ oblige 

correct an error which slipped into my letter, “On 
a Passage in the Bhabra Edict” (J.R.AS., 1901, pp. 411 
et seq.). Already in 1887, in an article published im 
the Journal Asiatique (sér. vit, t. ix, pp. 498 et seq.), 
M. Senart had recognized facifare, or, rightly speaking, 
fom eatave, as he now reads, to be an infinitive dependent 
on «@lahdmi. M. Senart was himself so kind as to 
remind me of this error, regrettable, as I frankly confess. 
We must, of course, accept fam ratare (= fam vattwm) as 
a better reading, and accordingly translate “I venture 
to adduce this (sc. word of the Buddha),” and so on. The 
difference in meaning between fapitace = thapetwm and 
cafave =tntfum is here a very slight one. Since now a 
correlate to ¢=yam at the beginning of the passage is 
given, viz. ‘am, the relative ¢ needs not to be taken adverbially, 
whereas sadhamme and nor aa diamme suits the context, 
the former standing for saddhammo, the latter for so dhammo., 
In this I disagree with M. Senart, and as to the words 
Aecam . . . . Adsatifi, the interpretation I proposed 
is more in harmony with the whole tenour of our edict than 
Senart’s, to judge from his translation in the Journal 
Asiatique (Le., p. 503): “Je juge utile de dire ces choses 
(de parler comme je fais dans mes inscriptions), afin que 
cette loi religieuse soit de longue durée."—Yours truly, 


E. Harpy. 





5. Tue Traxsiation oF derdnampiyd. 


When pointing out in my article on “The Authorship 
of the Piyadasi Inscriptions” (ante, p. 485) that the 
predecessors of Asoka must have borne the title of 
derdnampiya, because in Rock Edict VIIT the plural 
detanampiyad is used as a synonym of rifjdno, I unfortunately 
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overlooked a note published by M. Senart in the Jndian 
Antigquary for 1891 (vol. xx, p. 231), which shows that that 
distinguished scholar had to some extent anticipated my 
interpretation. M. Senart observes:—‘ In the first line of 
this edict at Khalsi, Dr, Biihler's new materials allow him 
to read atikamtami amtalam derdnampiyd vihdlaydlam ndma 
nikhamisu; at Kapur di giri, also, the true reading is 
devdnampriya, instead of jara jaraya. It looks as if 
dévdnampiyd corresponded here purely and simply to the 
rdjdno of Girnir and Dhauli,” 

But no room for doubt remains, as the comparison of the 
texts shows :— 





Girnar.— Atikdtani antaram rdjdne vihdrayatdin Rayan. 

Shahbazgarhi (Kapur di giri), — Atikratnam amtaram 
devanam priya viharayatra nama nikramishu, 

Mansera.—Alikratam mhtaraia devana priya viharayatra 
nama nikvanitadi. 

Kalst (Khdlsi).—Atikamtams avitalam derdnainpiya vihd- 
laydtan ndma nikhamiau. 

Dhauli—[Ati|]kamtam amtalam Jajdno tihdlaydiam néduia 
a - khamdsa (sic, leg. nikhamisu). 


In each case the nominative plural, decdnanpiyd or rdjano, 
as the case may be, is construed with the aorist plural, 
Aayieu or the synonymous nikramishn, 

May 16, 1901, V. A. Surra. 


6. Toe Dare or Kumananisa. 


Dean Proresson Ruys Davins,—In his interesting article 
on the Janakihorana of Kumfradisa in the April number o 
this Journal, Mr. Thomas alludes to some five facts bearing 
on the author's date: his identification with Kumiradias of 
Ceylon, a.p. 517-526 (p, 254), his friendship with Kalidasa 
(ibid.), hia probable knowledge of the Kasikivrtti (p. 266), 
the probable quotation in Vamaona’s Kavyalaikaravrtti 
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(ibid.), and the clear reference in Rajasekhara (p. 253).! 
He is inclined to accept the traditional date, and the 
difficulty re the Kasika, he suggests, may be solved by 
throwing doubt on I-tsing’s dating of that work (p. 267). 
As against this view 1 would suggest that the traditional 
date is inconsistent with known facts, and that the evidence 
at present available tells decidedly in favour of dating 
Kumiradisa in the period about 700-750 a.n. 

The identification with King Kumaradasa, or Kumara- 
dhittusena, seems to rest partly on the reading Anisabhipasya 
in the colophon. Sut [ learn from Don M. de Zilva 
Wickremasinghe’s Catalogue of Singhalese MSS. in the 
British Museum, p. xiii, that this part of the text is 
mutilated and doubtful, while Leumann* shows the first part 
of the word is but a variant of afiéaya", the reading of the 
sanne, which, however, is palaeographically very like anisa. 
Leumann, however, 1s, a8 Mr. Wickremasinghe has pointed 
out to me, quite wrong in reading the second part in the 
sanne as JAdpasya, It is quite clearly 4hifasya," and 
restoring afiéeyabhitasya, as we must do, we are rid of 
any reference to Kumaradasa as a king. Even if this 
were not the case, an Indian scribe who knew of the existence 
of a king of the same name as the poet would have little 
seruple in adding the epithet. Moreover, the identification 
will not suit the legend of the friendship with Kalidasa. 
The latest date of a Kalidasa is undoubtedly a.p. 472, os the 
Meghadiita, Raghuvaméa, and Ktusaumbhara (which I assume 
to be his) are all very evidently plundered by Vatsabhatti in 
the famous Mandasor inscription. For the upper limit we 
have only Jacobi's astronomical and astrological data, which 
point to a.p, 350. As Kilidasa’s fame in a.p. 472 must have 
been great to have penetrated to a comparatively small town 
and a third-rate poet, we are justified in assigning him to 


1 The suppesal quotation in FPatatijali (Peterson's paper on Ksemendra's 
Aveliyavieheeenrsd) rity safely be neglected in this reyurd. 

? Vienna Orient. Journ., vii, 227-8. 

2 See DharmGérima’s elit., p. 305, footnote, 

4 Sev Biibler, “ Die indischen Inschriften," p.72; Kielhorn, Git. Nachrichten, 
1800, p. 241; Macdonell, Sunsk. Lit., pp. d21 aq. 
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A.D. 400 at latest, In any case, however, he could not have 
been the friend and contemporary of a king of a.n. 517-526. 
The legend, however, itself rests on the weakest possible 
evidence, though Geiger! accepts it. 'Wickremasinghe, Lc., 
says that it first appears in the Perakumbasirita, a Singhalese 
work of the sixteenth century. ‘To place any faith in such 
testimony ia unwise: one might as well trust the Jyotirvida- 
bharana or the Bhojaprabandha, which are only a century 
younger. Still, if one had to choose, I should prefer this 
Kalidasa story, but it is not difficult to conjecture that it 
owes its origin to the fact of the use of the Raghuvaméa by 
Kumiradasa or to Rajagekhara’s verse. 
On the other hand, I think Mr. Thomas has fully proved, 
eo far as the case admits of proof, that the poet knew the 
Kasika. But I-tsing clearly refers the death of Jayaditya, 
who is now held by Bihler and Bhandarkar to be the author 
of Kasika i-v, to a.p, 660 or thereby. To I-tsing’s accuracy 
Mr. Thomas objects that he states that Patafijali wrote 
a comment on the Kasika. It is, however, not quite clear 
whether this objection is justified. Max Miiller,* quoting 
the translation as supplied to him by Takakusu, held that 
such an interpretation of the passage was not necessary, 
though quite possible. At any rate, we may point out that 
I-tsing’s date for Bhartrhari has proved moat fruitful in 
clearing up the questions concerning Kumiarilabhatta and 
Sankera, and has thereby established its right to be regarded 
as accurate.* As Bhartrhari is a grammarian, the argument 
from analogy isfairly strong. It may be added that a certain 
amount of confirmation may be derived from the newly 
settled date of Candragomin, the author of the Candravya- 
karana, whom Liebich ( Vienna Oriental Journal, xiii, 313-5) 
has shown from the example Ajayad Gupto Hindn to have 
lived cirea 4.p. 480. Now, Kielhorn (Indian Antiquary, xv, 
183-5) showed that Candra was used by the Kiasikavrtti ; 


' So also Han Mohan Vidyabha e, ae 
2 + Indin, what can it teach us?" ¢ SP As, Soe. Heng., oxmt, i, 212 aq, 
? See Pathak’ articles, Journal of Bombay Branch R.A... xviii. 
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so the latter cannot date before a.p. 500, and probably is 
considerably later. 

Is there anything to hinder our putting Kumaradisa 
about a.p. 680-700, allowing time for the knowledge of the 
Kasiki to spread south P The date of the Kavyalankaravrtti 
of Vamana is a puzzle. Cappeller (“ Vamana's Stil-regeln,” 
p. iii) attributed the work to the twelfth century, ,but this 
date is now universally abandoned. An identification with 
the part author of the Kasika has no arguments in ite 
favour, and is rendered improbable primd facie by this case, 
where Kumaradisa seemingly knows the Kasika, including 
Vamana's part (vi-viii), yet is quoted by Vamana. We 
may therefore accept the date, end of eighth century, under 
Jayapida of Kasmir, A.D. 779-818, proposed by Biihler, 
Kaémir Report, p. 65.1 The matter, of course, would be 
further complicated if we were to accept Bhandarkar's*? view 
that Vamana is long subsequent to Jayaditya, or Stein’s* 
opinion that the Kasika belongs to the eighth century, but 
these opinions, I think, are in themselves improbable, and 
are not supported by any evidence of weight. 

At any rate, Kumaradasa 1s anterior to a.p. {00, as he 
is known to Rajasekhara.* That the Rajasekhara of the 
memorial verses is really the poet, is neatly proved by 
Mr. Thomas, who has pointed out probable borrewings of 
words in the Balaramayana (p. 268). This ‘act may have 
important bearmgs on the very difficult Kavirija and 
Dhanafijaya problem. 

We seem, therefore, to be left with a.p. 650 and ap. 800 
as the limits of date possible, and perhaps we may fairly 
assign the poet to a.v. 700-750. But though I think the 
evidence for the traditional date worthless, I feel the 
insecurity of the basis on which I have founded the new 
date so deeply that I venture to suggest to Mr. Thomas 


1 Cf. Pischel, Rudrota, pp. (22 q., whose objections to Biihler’a view 


eeem weak. 
2 Report, 1883-1884, p. 38. 
3 Jammn Catal., pp. xx, xx, who dates J avapida thirty yenrs earlier. 
* For his date see Ep, Ind., i, pp» 170, 171. 
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that he would be conferring a real benefit on students of 


Kavya literature if he would seek for evidence to settle 
the position in literary: history of a poem so unique and 80 
interesting. But I think, at any rate, we must be very 
jealous of any effort to dispute any of our established dates, 
like that of the Kasika, in favour of dubious legends, 

My best thanks are due to Mr, Wickremasinghe for much 
information regarding the Singhalese tradition.\—I am, yours 
truly, 

A. Bernepare Kerra. 

Oxford. 

May 4, 1901. 


Ceylonese-Sanaknt work known should be a 


| He has pointed Fo hse erier’ sprobeble that the fit 
later date suits the literary history of Ceylon best. ei 


and that the 
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F, Prarronms, Urser pie Hesgusrr per Hesrariscuenx 
Accents. 654 pp. (Berlin, 1901.) 


The origin of the Hebrew accents has more than once 
taxed the ingenuity of scholars, but every attempt to solve 
the mystery of their invention or to fix the date when 
they were first introduced into the text of the Bible, or 
even to determine the value and character of each of the 
signs, has thus far baffled every investigator. Amy attempt 
that is made to solve this mystery, especially when 
proceeding from a new point of view altogether, must be 
welcome, although I am bound to state from the very start 
that this latest attempt has left the position exactly where 
it was before, A few scholars, who had access to very 
ancient texts of Greek Lectionaries, containing portions of 
the Gospels and forming a part of the Liturgy, had noticed 
that in some instances these texta were endowed with peculiar 
signs, partly in black and partly im red ink, Among the 
more recent, Thibaut had been enabled to throw some 
light on these signs, which, following the example of 
Tzetzes, are called ekphonetic Neums. Starting from the 
material collected by these and other scholars in the history 
of mediaeval Greek music, and making use of a rare Greek 
Lectionary with such Neums, Professor Praetorius, well 
known for his massoretic studies, has subjected these signs 
to a new investigation, the gist of which is the following :— 
That the black marks stand for the punctuation of the Greek 
texta, that is, for the syntactical division of the verse, 
according to its internal meaning; whilst the red signs mark 
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a certain modulation of the voice in the recitation. The red 
marks never contradict the division made by the black marks, 
and therefore they must be looked upon as an indication to 
the reader how to raise and how to lower his voice, and 
how to impart to his reading a musical cantilation, but they 
do not stand for a full musical note with a well - defined 
sound. They are expected to assist in the true interpretation 
of the text, by a kind of musical rendering. They stand as 
a rule in pairs, marking off the beginning and the end of 
a sentence or a part of a sentence, and when a phrase consists 
of only one emphatic word, this may have both signa, 

I do not wish to enter now into a discussion of the 
musical value which Professor Praetorius gives to these 
signs, for he has evidently never heard the lessons read 
in the Greek Church, but his Investigations into these 
Greek Neums lead up to conclusions which he draws 
therefrom in order to propound a theory as to the origin 
of the Hebrew accents, According to Professor Practorius, 
the Jews have simply taken over these very signs, and 
very soon forgetting their origin, and that they were signs 
copied from the Greek Gospels, they incorporated them 
into their own sacred texts, though they modified them 
from time to time. He goes even further, and anys 
(p- 42) that the Jews did not read their sacred texts 
with their usual cantilation before the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. He gives no indication of the source of this 
startling information. He points out further that the Jews 
alone among the Semitic nations have marked the word 
accent, but that they have not used specially designed 
signs serving exclusively that purpose. 
over, have taken indiscriminately all 
found in the Greek texts, in which there are in fact 
three different signs, one the accent standing over the 
word, the other the punctuation or black, and thirdly the 
red Neums. According to Professor Praetorius, the Jews 
have mixed all these up and formed their Sabcal es | 
He then proceeds to identify some of the Biblical sccents 
with these mediaeval Greek Neums. 2 


That they, more- 
the manifold signs 
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The theory as it stands is, however, untenable. My 
view is diametrically opposed to the one propounded by 
Professor Praetorius, who overlooked a fact of decisive 
importance. These red Neums occur only in Lessons from 
the Gospels. Why should the Church have invented 
a peculiar system of notation for the recitation of Biblical 
texts, and limit that notation only to such texts? The 
reason cannot be found in any internal necessity. In 
inventing this notation, the Church must have followed 
an example which was considered to be sacred and of old 
standing. It is a significant fact that these Neums are 
not found in any manuscript of the Gospel as such, but 
only and solely in the Lessons in the Sifurgy, when 
they are read in the Church in the same manner us the 
Hebrew portions of the Bible are read in the Synagogue. 
The example which the Jews set has been followed on 
more than one occasion by the Church, and Jesus Himaelf, 
as well as St. Paul, read portions of the Bible in the 
Synagogue, as recorded in the Gospels and in the Acta of 
the Apostles. The example is sure to have been followed 
from the very first days of Christianity, and if the Lessons 
were read from the beginning in Greek, either in Hebrew 
with Greek lettera or in Greek translations, it is not at all 
unlikely, nay, it is almost certain, that they would be read 
like the originals in the Hebrew form, and that graphical 
signs would also, in time, be introduced into the text, in 
order to make their reading as much like that of the Jews 
as possible. It is their traditional cantilation which has 
been retained also by the Church. And what is more 
natural to assume, then, that as soon as the Jews invented 
signs for marking the peculiar modulations of the voice, 
the Greek Church, which has preserved to a certain extent 
the same way of reading the scripture as that followed by 
the Jews, would borrow and incorporate some of those signs 
into the Lectionary? These red Neums introduced into 
the Greek Lessons are, then, nothing else but an imitation 
of the Hebrew accents, and of the manner in which the 
Jews read the sacred texts in their Liturgy. The older 
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Greek signs of prosody have been put under obligation by 
the Church, and they have been adapted as best they could 
to this new use. New names had to be invented which are 
not quite easily understood from the point of view of 
pure classical Greek, and only through the comparison with 
Hebrew counterparts the meaning of some is made more clear. 

There is, moreover, one profound difference between these 
two systems, which shows, that the Greek must have been the 
younger, and that is, that the number of signs is much 
smaller and the use of the signs more simple and transparent 
than is the ease with the Hebrew. In the Hebrew every 
word has at least one sign and often two, but the red 
Neums in the Greek texts stand merely at the beginning and 
end of the sentence. The Christians were satisfied with 
following the general outlines of the Hebrew mode of reading, 
and fewer signs sufficed. Not being an organie growth, it 
soon fell into desuetude, and even the names of the signs had 
to be rediscovered in quite recent times. The simplification 
is, as a rule, a later stage of development out of a more 
complex system. It is impossible to admit for one moment 
that the Jews would have borrowed anything from the 
Church, and still less that they would introduce anything 
into the Synagogue that was a direct copy and imitation from 
the Gospels. It is in Palestine that we find the earliest 
traces of accents, and it ie sufficiently well known how 
bitterly hostile the followers of the two religions were to one 
another, how strained the relations were, and that in fact no 
intercourse existed between Jew and Gentile. It is contrary 
to every experience to assume the possibility of Jews 
connecting with the sacred text of the Bible any sign or 
dot or tittle borrowed from the Nazarenes, and from the 
Gospel to boot. 

The accents are much older than has hitherto been 
believed. No ancient Biblical codex has yet come to light 
that does not have accents and rudimentary elementa of 
Massoretic glosses round it. I may mention that the 
peculiar Ao/on and the point high up the line noticed by 
Professor Praetorius occurs also in some ancient Hebrew 





fragments of the Cairene Genizah, but not in Biblical texts. 
Far, therefore, from imitating, the Jews set the example, 
and the Biblical accents, whose origin remains still 
a mystery to be solved, give the clue to the Greek Neums 
of the Lectionary. A finer appreciation and a better 
understanding of the musical value of these Neums can 
be obtained only by comparing them with the systems 
prevailing among the Jews. I say deliberately systems, 
because it is a fact, which is not sufficiently well known, that 
these accents are not rend uniformly by the Jews all over the 
world. The Sephardim seem to have retained three different 
systems of reading the accents in the various portions 
the Bible. They read them in the Pentateuch with 
a totally different cantilation from that of the accents in the 
Prophets; and the Books of the Hagiographa, when used in 
the Liturgy, are read to a different tune altogether. The 
Jews, who live in what was once the old Byzantine empire, 
also read some of the accents, like the Athnach, differing 
from the Jews in the West. 

The importance of the work of Professor Praetorius lies 
in the fact that it has opened up a new field of investigation, 
though I have been forced to reverse the process of reasoning 
followed by him and to assert, by means of the very proofs 
adduced by him, that the similarity between the Greek and 
the Hebrew notation is due to the borrowing of the former 
from the latter. It is incidentally one of the most weighty 
arguments for the extreme antiquity of the signs for 
cantilation in the public worship, of the Hebrew text, as well 
as of the Greek Gospels. 

M. Gasrer. 


A History or Cursese Literature. By Herserr A. 
Gites, M.A., Ll.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, ete. (London: Willi 
Heinemann, MCMI.} 


. This work, which belongs to the well-known series of 
Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” edited 
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by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is a remarkable attempt to compass 
the volumimous writings of a lettered race of so many 
millions during some 3,000 years within an octavo volume 
of 450 pages. Professor Giles has fairly accomplished a task 
in which few, if any, would have succeeded so well. He 
has happily, as he remarks in the preface, devoted a large 
portion of the book to translation, thus enabling the Chinese 
author, so far as translation will allow, to speak for himeelf, 
and has generally given us his own skilful and accomplished 
version of the Chinese text, excepting in the case of a few 
passages quoted from Legge’s “Chinese Classics,” which 
are always duly acknowledged. 

The huge size of Chinese works is often referred to in the 
pages before us. In the historical class, for example, the 
annals of the State have been recorded by official historio- 
graphers for more than 3,000 years, and one of the first 
duties of a new dynasty is to publish the history of its 
predecessors, compiled from these annals. Confucius, in 
his Ci‘un Ch‘iu, or Spring and Autumn Annals, gives 
a chronological record of the chief events in the State of 
Lu between the years u.c. 722 and 484. The annals of the 
other feudal states of the period are summarized in the 
Historical Record of Ssii-ma Ch'ien, of whose great work 
Professor Giles gives an appreciative account, with several 
specimens of hia style. This ranks as the first of the 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, of which an imperial edition 
was published in 1747, bound up in 219 large volumes, 
showing together a record such as can be produced by no 
other country in the world. But this is nothing compared 
with the size of some of the encyclopedias, such as the Z"w 
Shu Chi Ch'éag, a profusely illustrated compilation in 1,628 
volumes of about 200 pages to euch, issued early in the 
eighteenth century, which is now in the British Museum, 
and its prototype three centuries earlier in date, the 
gigantic encyclopedia of Yung Lo, the third emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, which must have run to more than 
500,000 double pages. This last, the Fung Lo Ta Tien, 
was never printed because of the cost of the block-outting 
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and the last of the three manuscript copies that were written 
at the time perished by fire on the 23rd of June last year, 
when the Han-lin College was burnt to the ground during 
the siege of the British Legation at Peking. Mr. Lancelot 
Giles, one of the author's sons, who went through the siege, 
wrote on the occasion as follows:—“ An attempt was made 
to save the famous Yung Lo Ta Tien, but heaps of volumes 
had been destroyed, so the attempt was given up. I secured 
vol. 15,345 for myself.” 

This voluminous literature is mainly classified by Professor 
Giles into fiye principal periods:— The classical period of 
the canonical books, which were arranged by Confucius in 
the fifth century before Christ; that of the Han dynasty 
(z.c, 200—a.p. 200), when historical writers and classical 
commentators especially flourished; that of the T‘ang dynasty 
(a.v. 600-900), distinguished for its poetry ; that of the Sung 
dynasty (a.p. 900-1200), when philosophy occupied the 
attention of the principal writers; and, finally, that of more 
recent times, when a taste for the drama appeared, novels 
came into vogue, and delles letires were cultivated, while the 
works of the older writers were collected into encyclopadias 
and concordances compiled to supply phrases for modern 
authors, whose chief aim is to fashion an elegant mosaic 
with bricks moulded by their predecessors. 

The reader may gather a good idea of Chinese character 
from the translations of poetry which are so liberally 
provided. One of the earliest relics is a husbandman’s 
of the halcyon days of old, but just as true of the busy 
worker of to-day awaiting leas troubled times :— 


“ Work, work ;—from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day 1s done 
I plough the sod 
And harrow the clod, 
And meat and drink both come to me, 
So what care I for the powers that ber” 
Some three hundred rhymed ballads of times anterior to 
the sixth century s.c. have been preserved by Confucius in 
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the classical “‘ Book of Odes.” Being chiefly of a simple 
rustic character, they give an attractive picture of the 
manners of the people; and it is most unfortunate that 
early commentators should have started an extraordinary 
literary craze which affects to see deep political meanings in 
every line of the plain country-side ditties. A revolutionary 
aspiration, for instance, is vainly supposed to be hidden in 
the following little verse of a maiden’s song :— 
“ Tf you will love me dear, my lord, 

I'll pick up my skirts and cross the ford, 

But if from your heart you turn me out: 

Well, you're not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest lout!” 


A longer ballad (p, 15) relates the iniquity and disastrous 
results of a runaway match. The story, too long for insertion 
here, begins :— | 

“ You seemed a guileless youth enough, 
Offering for silk your woven stuff: 
But silk was not required by you; 

T was the silk you had in view.” 


The second line of this verse was quoted by a political 
economist of later times as a precedent for an issue of paper 
money, although it is extremely unlikely that the character 
pu used here could refer at such an early date to anything 
but hempen cloth, used in barter, The translator, perhaps, 
does not really endorse this theory in his note :— Supposed 
to have been stamped pieces of linen, used as a circulating 
medium before the invention of coins.” His further rendering 
of the ballad is fluent, but not quite so terse as the original. 
A less skilful adapter, for instance, Might hesitate to add 
“my darling boy” to. line to eke out metre or thyme, 
in the fear of giving a new shade of sentiment to the 
meaning, : 

Chinese poets are fond 
often sketched with vivid 
are pervaded generally 


of referring to Nature, which is 
iness and: feeling. The extracts 
With a pensive, melancholy note of 
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personal alloy, although a more energetic, careless mood, 
suzeestive of Omar Khayyam, is found in some of the 
pieces. There is a touch of Western drollery in this quip 
of Cheng Hao’s :— 


“ T wander north, I wander south, 

I rest me where I please 

See how the river-banks are nipped 
beneath the autumn breeze ! 

Yet what care I if autumn blasts 
the river-banks lay bare? 

The loss of hue to river-banks 
is the river-banks’ affair.” 


The literature of Chinese Buddhism is dismissed in a short 
chapter, but more space is devoted to Taoist writers. 
Professor Giles’ argument that the Tao Té Ching might 
have been written by some other author than Lao Taii, 
the founder of Taoism, is hardly convincing. It seems to 
depend chiefly upon a personal impression derived from 
a perusal of Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s short biography of Lao Tzii 
that he himself had never seen the book, although he gives 
a fair sketch of ita scope and even records correctly the 
number of the words os being over five thousand. 

The book closes with some specimens selected from the 
inexhaustible supply of proverbs which Chinese alwaya 
have on the tip of their tongue, among which occur :— 


A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better. 

Nature is better than a middling doctor. 

A bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaller, but no one will 
think so, 

Stay at home to worship your parents; why travel afar 
to worship the gods. 

Long visits bring short compliments. 

The highest towers begin from the ground. 

Draw your bow, but don't shoot. 

By many words wit is exhausted. 
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I will take warning from the last, but venture to add 
a word to warmly recommend a study of this sympathetic 
sketch of an alien literature, if only on the ground that it 
comprises the intellectual work of a third of the human race. 


5S. W. B. 


Tae Exciisumanx tx Criwa purine THE Vicrortan Era, 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE Career or Sin Rvurwerrorp 
A.cock, K.C.B., D.C.L. Two vols. By ALEXANDER 
Mice. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1900.) 


The history of British intercourse with the Far East can 
be pleasantly gathered from three biographical works— 
Laurence Oliphant’s “ Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan,” Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole's “ Life of Sir 
Harry Parkes,” and Mr. Michie’s account of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s consular and diplomatic career. Mr. Michie’s work 
does not compare unfavourably with that of either of his 
distinguished predecessors. An old resident in China, he 
won his spurs as on author in his charming description of 
the “Siberian Overland Route,” along which he was one 
of the first to travel before the new railway to the Pacific 
was even thought of; and he has made his mark since a8 
editor of the Peking and Tientuin Times, and a frequent 
contributor to influential papers and Magazines on subjects 
connected with China, for which he is a recognized authority. 
Sir Rutherford has been fortunate in h 
biographer, and Mr. Michie no leas happy in finding an 
occasion of relating the story of the Far Fast during his 
own residence there. As he says in the Preface :-— 


is appreciative 


a) Seaer name round which these events could be eo consistently 
grouped during the thirty years when British policy was a power in that part 
fal oF the tant that neither the Iife ok et © interwoven with the 
nee el mae the i ot anh ew 
. ; A =. bea instructive, for, eon bin the highest 
etecutive cee with a philosophic gtusp of the probley parE = 
at the same time possessed the faculty of woeition, ‘wharelve the 
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vital relation between the theoretical and the proctieal sides of For Eastern 
polities was made plain. The student may thus draw his lessons equally from 
the actions and the reflections of this great official. 


A remarkable instance of political foresight is quoted from 
a dispatch written by Consul Alcock in 1549 (vol. i, p. 165), 
in which he indicates clearly the danger which threatened 
British interests from the prospective influx of Western 
Powers pressing through the doors which Great Britain 
might be constrained to open, until a “ struggle for 
superiority on the soil of China for exclusive advantages 
might be centred in Peking and embroil the whole of 
Europe in hostile relutions.” A more accurate description 
of the state of affairs now existing could hardly be given 
than in this picture of the future, although it ignores the 
Power which is now assuming such an active part in the 
rearrangement of the Far East. Germany, as Mr. Michie 
says, was not then even thought of as a world Power, but 
her entry on the stage has only added confirmation to the 
soundness of the predictions. 

Mr. Michie, although not a sinologue, is conscious of the 
glamour of Chinese antiquity when he writes eloquently :— 
“Seen through the luminous haze of its classic history, China 
presents to the contemplative mind an object of reverence 
unlike any other existing State, for the thread of its 
continuity since the time before Abraham is unbroken. 
Grander than hewn stoue or graven bronze, the monuments 
ef China are written books, and a living race, the heir of 
all her ages, to be conversed with and interrogated.” 
Coming down to the present day, he gives (vol. ii, p. 264) 
an excellent sketch of the masterful statecraft of the 
empress-dowager, and of the changes in the succession of 
the ruling Manchu dynasty initiated by her. Her own son, 
the Emperor Tungehib, died in 16/4, leaving no heir, 
whereupon the deficiency was promptly supplied by the 
resourcefulness of the empress-mother, who, as the widow of 
the Emperor Hasienféng and co-regent, adopted a posthumous 
heir to that monarch to replace his own son. Her choice 
fell on the infant son of Prince Ch'un, the youngest 
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brother of Hsienféng, The mother of the child was the 
enipress-regent's own sister, but she was ousted, eo that 
the regent might by enthroning her nephew as her adopted 
child assure herself another long lease of power. The 
proceeding was irregular, there being two older brothers 
of Prince Ch‘un alive and having sons. It waa, by the 
way, the grandson of Prince Tun, the elder of these two 
brothers, the youngest son of the notorious Prince Tuan, 
named Ptuchun, who was made by decree early last year 
heir-apparent, as the reigning Emperor Kuenghsii can, for 
reasons well understood, have no natural heir. P*uchun's 
horoscope, however, is clouded by recent events, his chances 
of succession having been gravely compromised by his 
father’s machinations, 

The empress-dowager owes much to the practical statesman - 
ship of the grand secretary, Li Hung-chang, her confidential 
man of affairs in the outer world. An excellent photograph 
of him at the age of 50, taken by Mr. J. Thomson, is repro- 
duced in vol. ii, together with several of the contemporary 
mandarins. The illustrations are generally very pood and to 
the point, but not always correctly lnbelled. Two of the 
group of three “Chinese Women,” for instance, are really 
Manchu dames, as shown by their costume and coiffure, 
and the name of Monseigneur Mouly should not be spelt 
* Mouilli,” 

A good serviceable map is appended to the second volume, 
well up to date. But space is not available for an extended 
review of such an important work, and it only remains to 
recommend its early perusal and careful study, The events 
in the past leading up to the present crisis are indicated 
in due order, and for the future in the author's concluding 
words: “ Of all the legacies which the nineteenth bequeaths 
to the twentieth century, there is none more portentous than 
that of the sick giant of the Far East” Sir Robert Hart 
Bays “* » Mot sick.” which max : "Eras 
Sc nee ich may, perhaps, be a better 


8. W. B. 
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‘Le Lrvee pve ca Création er pe 1.'Hisrorme pv’ Asou-ZEip 
AHMED BEN 5aHL EL-Ba.xni, publié et traduit d’aprés 
le manuserit de Constantinople, par M. Cr. Huant : 
tome deuxiéme. (Publications de I’'Bcole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. Paria: Leroux, 1901.) 


The first part of this important work has been already 
noticed at pp. 159-161 of the J.R.A.8. for January, 
1901, and the second instalment thereof, containing the 
remainder (cha. vii-ix) of the first volume of the original 
MS. (preserved in the Library of Damad Ibrahim Pasha 
at Constantinople, and dated a.n. 663 = a.p, 1265), now lies 
before us. The three chapters which it comprises treat 
respectively of the Creation of Heaven and Earth and all 
that therein is; of the Appearance of Adam and his 
posterity; and of the Troubles of the Last Time, the 
End of the World, and the Resurrection. These three 
chapters, in brief, as M. Huart says, are “consucrés a la 
cosmologie, a la psychologie, et 4 l'eschatologie, telles qu'on 
les entendait dans les écoles du monde musulman au milieu 
du X® siécle de notre ére”; and though the views of the 
orthodox theologians of Islim on these topics are often 
crude and grotesque to the last degree, a knowledge of 


them is indispensable to the student of Muhammadan — 


thought, history, and literature, so that we have no right 
to call this volume less important than its predecessor, 
though it is assuredly less interesting, while the portion 
of the work still to come promises far to surpass what has 
yet appeared. 

The authorship of this book is, as M. Huart admits 
(pp. ix-x), doubtful on several grounds, but chiefly on 
account of two references made to it by ath-Tha‘ahbi in 
his History of the Kings of Persia, recently edited, with 
a French translation, by M. Zotenberg (see J.A.A.S. for 
January, 1901, pp. 161-164), where it is ascribed to 
a certain Mutahhar b, Tahir al-Maqdisi, resident at Bust 
in Sistan, who is not otherwise known to us. This 





aseription, dating from the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Ayra, evidently carries greater weight than that of 
the seventh century manuscript, or of the ninth century 
writer Ibnu'l-Wardi, especially when made by so eminent 
a writer as ath-Tha‘dlibi; and M. Huart seems disposed 
accordingly to reconsider his views on this subject, though 
he still allows al-Balkhi’s name to stand on the title-page. 
Although the views set forth in this book are in the main 
those of the orthodox Muslim theologians, constant reference 
is made to the beliefs of other Muhammadan sects and 
schools, of the ancient philosophers, and of non-Muslims, 
not only the Jews and Magians (these are constantly cited, 
often from oral communications made to the author by their 
priests: of. pp. 4, 50, 54, 67-68, 87, 88, 111, 131-122, 138, 
141-142), but also the heathen Arabs (pp. 110-111), the 
Manichmans, or ‘ Dualists’ (pp. 20, 131), ete. As regards 
the characteristic doctrine of the Manichwans concerning 
the Moon as a Ship which conveys the Light emancipated 
from the Darkness back to its source (ef, Fligel’s Mani, 
Pp: 57, 89-90, 225-226, ete.), it is interesting to observe 
that the author read this in what he calls “the Book of 
the Khurramiyya "9 term properly applicable firat to the 
followers of Mazdak, and later to those of Babak and 
other similar pseudoe-prophets of early Muhammadan times. 
The points of interest suggested even by a hurried and 
Samnie — of this volume are too numerous to be 
iscussed at length, but we may specially notice the astro- 
logical detnils on pp. 13-15; the aera of the Celestial 
Cock (p. 11); the explanation of the plurals of * East’ 
(open) ad ‘West’ (ut) occurring In the Qur'an; 
the remarks on the Sutis (especially Bayazid of Bistim 
and Husayn b. Mansiir al-Hall4j) on pp. 80-82: and the 
superstition connected with the Mandrake (p. 67). Allusion 
kee te theories (e.g., that the apparent revolution 
aa diue to the revolution of the earth, 
annihilated, p. 198, eta) whee? cee, a7 eventually 
Nipiigs Pp , te.) which we are im the habit of 
regarding as much more modern, while the enlightened 
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views of the author as to the necessity of reconctling faith 
with reason may be judged from the following passage 
(p. 39) — 

“Grice A Dieu! ce n’est pas nous qui serons entétés 
devant la vérité et serons hostiles A ceux qui la possédent, 
ni qui considérerons comme méprisables les aciences et les 
belles-lettres, bien que la religiosité s’imagine en avoir 
interrompu le cours, ainsi que l’établissement du mysticisme. 
Tl n’y a pas, pour la religion, de victoire plus grande que 
de rendre justice a la vérité et & ceux qui y ont droit.” 


Amongst the traditions as to the place whence the Mahdi 
will jssue forth it is curious to find (p. 163) mention of 
Alamit, which, more than a century after this book was 
written, became the abode of Hasan-i-Sabbah, and the head- 
quarters of the Isma‘ilis in Persia. 

Lastly, we cannot refrain from noticing @ tradition aseribed 
to ‘Ali which offers a remarkable illustration of a very fine 
passage occurring near the beginning of the first book of 
the Mathnai of Jalalu’d-Din Rami. ‘This tradition runs 
as follows (p. 103):—*Lorsque homme dort, son esprit 
s‘allonge comme un fil, de sorte que certaines de ses parties 
restent dans le dormeur, et c'est an moyen d’elles qu’il 
respire, tandis que dautres vont se méler aux esprita des 
morts et restent au milieu d’eux jusqu'au moment du réveil, 
oii elles lui sont restituées.” Compare this with the following 
lines from the above-mentioned passage of the Mathnawi :— 


* jt wn oi ss *odj tpt pts yy Se 
"jue Nj 21 Syne 0 | ya hy Lt el chil Gil 
© gee S peadl jh Wy ght pe SS or Renin she 
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I cannot forego the pleasure of appending the late Professor ) 
E. H. Palmer's graceful paraphrase of these verses (Song of 
the Reed, p. 25) :— 


“ When morning's beams illumine all the earth, 
And the bright eaglet plumes his radiant wigs, 
Then, like the Angel who presides at birth, 
*He who divideth Light from Darkness’ brings 
The spirits back from their late wanderings ; 
But though He loose their bridtes, He doth keep 
The spirits tethered by mysterious strings 
iach to its body. Such a mystery deep 
Lies in the thought of ‘ Death and his twin brother Sleep.’" 


We heartily congratulate M. Huart on the achievement 
of the first half of his work, and pray him not to keep us 
waiting longer than necessary for the remainder, which 
promises to be of even greater interest. 

E. G. B. 


LaUKIKA-NYAYA-"Naatin. A Hanpru. of Porutar Maxims 
CURRENT IN Sanskrit Lrrenature, collected by Colonel 
G. A. Jacon, Indian Staff Corps. (Nirnaya-sagar Press, 
Bombay, 1890.) 


There are few books which give the results of so much 
reading in so small a compass as this little pamphlet of some 
fifty pages. As its name indicates, it is a collection of those 
popular maxims, or, as Dr. Bihler ealled them, “ inferences 
from familiar instances,” which one hears ap frequently in 
conversation with Pandits. Such are kdka-taliya-nydya, the 
maxim of the crow which alighted on the palmyra-tree, and 
was instantly killed by one of the hard fruit falling on its 
head ;' used to indicate something startling and astonishing, 
like the bullet which ‘took’ Seth Bludso of Pik. County 
sei gage cr pearnald Sie ae, setae rernicn of the story in Burmeer, in 


sting in th & palmyra-tree is killed We, rhit falling 
: it, which had bon loosened by o crow, drt Bk Sahar Banca 


a6 
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“"twixt the eyes, and caused him much surprise.” Another 
familiar instance is the de/aii-dipa-nydya, the maxim of the 
lamp on the threshold, which gives light both inside the 
house and outside, and is hence an illustration of something 
which fulfils a twofold purpose, such as a negative between 
two clauses, which has the force of a negative to both. 
Similar collections have been frequently put together, the 


best known being found in Taranatha Tarkavacaspati’s — 


Vacaspatya, but we very rarely find in these any reference 
to the uae of aydyas in actual literature. 

The great value of Colonel Jacob’s work is that at least 
one such reference is given for every maxim quoted. He 
has drawn principally from works on philosophy and on 
rhetoric, branches of Sunskrit literature which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and the modestly styled “ Handful” is 
only one more example of the laborious care and love of 
accuracy for which its author is distinguished. 

The book is useful to others than Sanskrit scholars. In 
many cases these populur sayings are very probably older 
than the oldest Sanskrit, and, on the other hand, they have 
certainly survived in the modern vernaculars. Maxims 
founded on themes such as the crow and the palmyra, the light 
on the threshold, or the Aakd-"ksi-gé/aka are current at the 
present day in the speech of the folk of Hindostan—another 
instance of the unchanging East. The student of Tulasi 
Disa, or of Malik Muhammad, will find many an obscure 
passage illumined by this true deha/t-dipata, throwing light, 
as it does, both upon the past and on the present. 

Every member of the Society heartily regrets the cause 
which has put a stop, we hope only a temporary one, to 
Colonel Jacob's literary activity; and one who has been 
through the same dark valley himself may be permitted to 
offer his sympathy, and to express the trust that the oculist’s 
skill may have as happy a termination in the case of the 
author of the “ Handful of Popular Maxims” as it has had 
in his own. 


G. A. G. 


i. Pe 


——— 
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Assyria» Deens ann Documents Recorpine THE TRansrEen 
OF Prorerry, ere, By the Rev. 0. H. W. Jonns, M.A, 
Lecturer in Assyriology, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1901.) 


The second volume of the Rey. C. H. W. Johns’ useful 
and comprehensive work is a fit sequel of the first! Tt adds 
over 300 pages of inscription preceded by about 306 pages 
of introductory matter, dealing at length with the various 
kinds of contracts, their nature and value both historically, 
chronologically, and with reference to their bearing on the 
private life, manners, customs, etc., of the inhabitants, and 
the relutions of the various classes of people to each other 
(landlord and tenant, partnership, fumily, the position of 
women, ete.), the whole being a mine of information, and 
an excellent basis for further research, To this are added 
chapters on the officials (“Civil Service, Foreigu Office, 
Army,” ete.) and the metrology, in which the labours 
of the various scholars who have interested themselves in 
this branch of the subject are summed up in a very 
useful way. 

The documents are treated of in all their hear; ngs, 08 
a Tan with unlimited time at his disposal and a sufficiency 
of spuce alone can do it. The sizes of the tablets, their 
various shapes, the stylea of writing, the seal-impressions, 
the witnesses, whether they wrote their names themselves, 
etc., are all discussed, Much information ig given as to the 
way in which tablets are written— subject that (as may 
be just softly Whispered) may turn out to be useful to 
anyone desiring to enrich himself at the expense of others 
by fabricating forgeries, though his SUCCESS Us f manu- 
facturer in this line would naturally be doubtful, and the 
trade accompunied by considerable risk, 

After speaking of the wontents of the tablets, the author 
gees on to treat of the words used for the various classes of 


' Reviewed in the J.RA.S., Oetoher, 1898, pp. So-8o7_ 





documents in Assyria and Babylonia. In the case of the 
common word for tablet, duppu, its form and derivation are 
spoken of at length, and the matter left just where it was 
before—unecertain. It seems, however, to me that a further 
urgument in favour of a root with [ instead of 7 1s 
furnished by the two forms which the author quotes, namely, 
duppu and tuppu. There is every probability that at first 
the usage of the characters of the Assyro- Babylonian 
syllabary tock « certain time to become fixed, especially 
in the case of those characters representing a sound to 
which, in the Semitic Babylonian language, there was 
only an approximation. The forms 4a/dfu for balatu, ‘to 
live,’ g¢afapw for éatipu, ‘to judge,’ and others, probably 
originate from the time when the use of [eI] for fu had 
not yet become fixed. Tému for fému is alsa common in the 
tablets of the time of the dynasty of Hammurabi, at which 
period we find also /ihal/ite for fibal/ifu constantly. ‘The use 
of the two forms duppu and ftwppu, therefore, argues for the 
reading ¢wppv, unless there were two different words.' 

After noticing other words for documents of various kinds, 
the author goes on to treat of the words used for the scribes 
who wrote them. The common word in Babylonia, and also 
in literary compositions in Assyria, is dupsarru or fupsarrn, 
from the Akkadian dwh-sera, ‘tablet-writer.” In “Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents,” however, the word used is aa. 
There is hardly any doubt that this word is Akkadian, 
having no connection with the Semitic di, ‘father,’ and 
this being the case, it is possibly connected with the root 
ha, ‘to give, dedicate’ (kdiu),? a being either a simple prefix 
or else the word for ‘water,’ the whole meaning ‘one who 


. In iavour of the latter theory, one of the tablets belonging to Lord Amborst 
vf en _— to bear comers * this inscription tu-wb-ha-am ji=pi 
vecurs along with fu-up-pa-mm wen! te-hi-ip-pi-c-me, apparently referring to 
the cancelling of some Santen whilst, at the end, the writer aays: Wie aii 
dub-bi-ia iv-hi-lam, ‘cause an answer to be sent to my letter," meaning the 
tablet on which these words are written, to which dudbi must, borates: refer. 
In Assyria, in later times, the word generally used for * letter’ js deinte: and 
dipirety is also found. The Babylonian for o controct-tablet wos dongn, for 
howdw, lit. ‘a sealed document,” from domdtw, * to seal.” 

2 The Akkadian a-bo-be is translated by Alstw, * gift,” from the same root. 
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dedicates (holy) water,’ or ‘who dedicates (by means of holy) 
water.’ If thia be the case, it would be another example of 
the office of scribe being adopted by a class of priests, like 
the si/fw or rittu of the Babylonian contracts (where, however, 
we ought probably to read sang when it means ‘ priest’). 
A similar formation to aba is in all probability aw, 
‘physician’ (Semitic dsi, Syriac L5}). It seems to mean 
‘one knowing water,’ probably medicines and potions. The 
money mentioned in connection with the seal or nailmark 
of the sellera of property was, Mr. Johns suggests, paid to 
the seribe on account of his obtaining ‘their seal,’ as the 
tablet has it. 

Tn the dating of these documents, the author notes that 
there is no clear indication of a day of rest or ‘sabbath.’ 
There was a marked abstinence from business, he says, on 
the 19th (this was a week of weeks from the Ist day of 
the foregoing month, hence its sacred character). The 
20th, he remarks, appears to be, after the Ist, the next 
most popular day for doing business, This was in all 
probability partly on account of the comparative cessation 
of business on the 19th, but principally beeause the 20th 
had been regarded, from ancient times, as a lucky day. 
This is seemingly referred to in a legend, now lost, to which 
might be given some such title as “The Sungod and the 
Birdeatcher.” An extract from this is preserved on some 
fragments of a Babylonian scholar’s practice-tablet, as 
follows :— 





“ The birdeatcher set his net, and approached the Sungod: 
‘My Sungod, the 20th day—thy day—make bright,’”"! | 


Both in the tablets of the dynasty of Hammurabi and 
mm the contract-tablets of which we are now treating, the 
personal name Mir-(imu-déria, ‘son of the 20th day,’ 
occurs not unfrequently, and shows in what estimation 
this day was held. | Mf ive 


' Soo davyrislogical Gleanings. in ¢ A al , 
Archeslogy, Dec., 1896, an” in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
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An interesting point is the meaning of the expression 
=] =, generally tran scribed GIS-BAR, for which various 
significations have been suggested —‘ payment,’ ‘ yield,’ 
‘pledge,’ ‘tribute,’ ‘offering,’ ‘comptes au taux,’ ‘income 
from land,’ ete. The character +}, however, has, as its 
primary signification, the meaning of ‘division,’ and the 
question naturally arises whether the compound may not 
have the meaning of ‘share,’ either of property, produce, 
money to receive, or anything else. Probably the rendering 
‘amount,’ in the general meaning of ‘portion,’ of a larger 
sum, would best suit the context in the majority of cases. 
The question is a complicated one, however, for the author 
shows that it occurs in very diverse contexts, and it is 
difficult to find a meaning which will suit them all. 

The large number of official titles is useful and instructive, 
as showing the nature of the administration and its methods, 
though we have still much to find out in this section of the 
study. Beginning with the Tartan, the highest official 
of the State, he treats of them all in their order, with 
a considerable amount of caution, due to the difficult nature 
of the subject. In the matter of the nagiru, an official often 
mentioned, there is some doubt, it seems to me, whether the 
character within the sign be really H=, the character 
for ‘road,” or not. In the Babylonian form it appears as 
, the interior one being more like GAB, >, though, 
the archaic form given by Thureau-Dangin suggests that the 
whole character is simply mir-gnna—“ mir with additions” — 
and with this the forms given by Scheil agree. That nagir 
is connected with agdru, ‘to hire,’ I very much doubt—the 
form is not what would be expected in such a case. To all 
appearance it was an Akkadian word, and the dialectic form, 
lihir, shows that it waa an interesting one. Jéum, ‘the 
gldrious sacrificer’ of the gods, bore this title of xagirv, and 
was apparently ao called as the priestly representative of the 
) Once, too, he.is called nagir siti sakwmmi, which 
Delitgsch translates: ‘overseer of the street of suffering,’ 
a rendering which is hardly satisfactory, but which may 


ee 
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In connection with the official indicated by rab-BI-LUL, 
may be quoted one of the texts (No, 19) in my translations 
of Sir Henry Peek's tablets, where the reb-61 (Ey- 5 = 
—rai-sikari is also a possible reading) must have been one 
who had to do with wine—a butler. Professor Zimmern 
(feilsehr, der Deutschen Morgi. Gesellsch., \iii, p. Ll #f) 
seems to be also of this opinion, and likewise brings proof 
(as the author mentions) that the rat-MU is to be read 
rab-muhatimmi, and translated ‘chief baker.’ Tt seems to 
us of the modern West naturally exceedingly strange that, 
as we find in the inscriptions, high-placed officials should 
bear the titles of ‘chief butler’ and ‘chief baker,’ and 
calls to mind the references in the story of Joseph to these 
(wo personages, who had incurred the displeasure of the 
Egyptian king, though it does not appear from the narrative 
that they discharged other and more important duties. 
Did the ancient rulers of the Orient choose for their butlers 
and bakers persons of sufficient intelligence to become their 
advisers in affairs of state? It would seem so, though there 
is every probability that in Inter times these officials did 
exceedingly little baking and Wine-pouring. 

The rat-MU has naturally nothing to do with rab-natgi, 
of which I have already spoken elsewhere. With regard 
to this title may be said, as I have already pointed out, that 
it is the nearest to the Rab. Wy of the Bible that has yet 
been found. Mr. Johns shows that he had to do with horses 
and chariots, and as the word muge occurs alone in a letter 
published by the Rey. 8, A. Smith, I translated it Firaé— 
though I had some misgivings about it There is a nasalized 
form of the word, namely, rab-mungu, bat this does not 
help much. As to its nationality there is also considerable 
doubt, though there is some possibility that it will ultimately 
be found to be connected with one | Wed ad ie 
roots mug. I, for one, have never regarded it as being 
connected with magus, and, of course, it has nothing to do 
with rubi émiu (for rubé émku, + the deeply-wise prince’), 
the accusative of which is rubd émga, 

Besides the usual contracts, the author has included among 





the additional tablets which he has published, a number of 
inscriptions of a miscellaneous nature. There are lists of 
officials, both classified and unclassified (some of the latter, 
according to the author, are lists of the guests invited when 
“the king was about to give a great feast to the ‘chief 
estates’ of his realm”); lista of soldiers on the march; 
inventories of goods “served out to certain officials”; 
memoranda of accounts; buildig-hsts; lists of pots and 
pans; lists of animals; offerings to the gods, ete., ete. 
Some of the tablets published by Mr. Johns are of more 
than ordinary interest, as the list of female scribes, and 
the text referring to the land restored by Sargon the Later 
to the priests of an old endowment of Aééur at Maganiiba, 
on o portion of the site of which this king founded Dir- 
Sargina (the ruins of which are now known as Khorsabad). 
The new fragment added to it by Mr. Johns refers to Rébit- 
Nina, and may be held to furnish an additional proof that 
this is the Rehoboth-ir of Gen. x, 11, which, like Kesen, 
must have been ‘a great city."! 

But that which excites the curiosity most is in all 
probability the inscription supposed to give the dimensions 
of the Ark of (the Babylonian) Noah. This is the tablet 


' Of more than ordinary interest 1 the tablet maenbed with the Egyptian 
nimes (RK. 4719 = No. 763). Among them ore Jvfi- iru, ‘gift of Horus," 
Hiru, * Horus,” Sumasse(ru 4\, Pufimdni, * gift of Ammon,’ Pufiseri, * gift of 
Osiris.” It is noteworthy that the Babylonians, in reproducing Egyptian names, 
generally give the clement /ufi os Safe. Unfortunately, this tublet w very 
difficult, having salt-crystals in the choructers, besides which the ecross-light 
from the two windows in the Stodents’ Room at tho British Museum renders 
the copying of tablets there a for from easy tusk. The following are my 
readings of certain difficult pussares :—fa-di-aw for fi-di-em in 1. 3; =— in 
ll. 6, 7, om 9 is written on the edge, os is aleo 4a-a inl. 10 (this group likewise 
scumed to me to huve »— before it); “yom the edge in 112; ¢ wt the end 
of 1. 7 doubtful, and probably due to some damage to the tablet; following 
it is 3, perhaps part ofa churacter. Rov. 1 3, QW doubtful, in all 
probability it i: some higher number (the charocter which followa is e 
apparently written over part of S47); L 7 read ] -c[ENy]. Obv,, 
and § ate transposed, and on the rev. there ehould be « space betwoen Il, § oe . 
Mr. Johna's work is remarkable, however, when the disadvantageous lighting of 
the room is taken into considerution. 

~d.8.a.8. L901. 40 
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K. 1520, which records the length, breadth, and height of 
some erection in cubits (U7), followed by the end-measurement 
and height of another object (probably a portion of the same) 
in #vk/um measures. A list of animals and birds follows, the 
last three of which are “the dove, the swallow, and the raven.” 
These are the birds mentioned in the Babylonian account of 
the Flood, and have apparently given rise to the supposition 
that this text states the dimensions of the Ark, and names 
the animals preserved therein. 

The dimensions given—" 390 by the cubit long, 150 by 
the eubit broad, 660 by the cubit high”; and “410 by the 
great suA/wm (at) the end,"788 by the great suk/um elevation,” 
in each of which the height is nearly double the length— 
make it utterly impossible that this should refer to the Ark, 
or in fact to anything else of the kind. As the author sas, 
“No real building could be 390 cubits long, 150 eubits 
broad, and 660 cubits high.” Some other explanation for 
this extraordinary combination of measurements must there- 
fore be found. 

The following is a rough translation of the remainder of 
the inscription :— 

“ Dromedary, camels, horses, mules (7), high-steppers (7), 
asses, she-ass, mare, 

“Oxen, cows, SAL-SI-S4 L-HWU (a kind of cow), white 
cattle (f), sheep, white (?) sheep, lamb, goats, full-grown (P) 
kid, souny kid, she-goat (F), antelope, gazelle, wild aa8, hare, 
young of the gazelle. Mountain-reed bird, ring-dove (?), 
vtfar bird, owl, eye-splitter,’ dove, swallow, raven.” | 

A reference to the tablet published as No. 4 on pl. 44 of 
the second volume of the “Ouneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia” shows that the above list of animals and birds is 
a duplicate of the text there printed in tabular form. the 
principal difference being that in the latter ‘havens? h ‘ite 
er ee =. ae text is not very well printed in the “ Western 
Asia Inscriptions” | repeat it here, in order to show ita 
irrangement, and give the correct List: 





» at the same time, to 


» Pefrinut, a compound for préwe ini, wplitting uf the eye,’ probably a kind of owl, 
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The above is preceded by (1) garden produce, (2) kité, 
‘linen,’ (3) different kinds of wine, (4) the words for the 
various parts of animals, ending with éursinnafi, ‘ hoofs.’ 
It is therefore exceedingly probable that it was simply a list, 
partly bilingual, for students to copy from, and this leads 
one to suppose that K. 1520 is simply a student’s exercise, 
somewhat similar to the numerous tablets of that nature 
found in Babylonia. If, however, the measures at the 
beginning refer to anything, they possibly represent the 
dimensions of one of those artificial erections which the 
Assyrian kings sometimes constructed, apparently a mound 
of earth on a platform to keep it clear of the floods, 
whereon they planted various trees, and possibly stocked 
with wild or tame animals, the whole being after the 
manner of the Hanging Gardens at Babylon. 

But there are too many points to touch upon in a short 
notice, and the metrology, concerning which I had made 
some notes, will haye to go unnoticed. A word may be said, 
however, about the references to works already published. 
It is probably difficult to most people to carry in their head 
and at once call to mind what the numerous rows of initials 
of titles of books may possibly mean, and where a page or 
two more or less are of little importance it might be well to 
expand them a little, so as to give a clue to the words for 
which they stand. Thus A.B.P_R. is not readily recognizable, 
among «ix other titles beginning with A.B., as Meissner’s 
Beitrage sum Althabylonischen Privatrechi—the last word of 
the title in full would to most people be of much greater 
value. As a rule the references are well stated, but one, 
at least, requires amendment. On p. LOS, Ree. Past, p. 77, 
may cause endless trouble to the reader, who will probably 
go through six of the volumes of the first series and all ix 
volumes of the second series without finding the word 
(musarkis) referred to. The reference js to the Records of the 
Paat, Ist series, vol. xi, published, according to the date of 
Dr. Birch’s preface, twenty-three years ago (1878). I do 
not think that I should translate this word ag ‘ librarian ’ 
now. The root of mudar his is, of Course, rakdsu, the usual 





meaning of which is ‘to bind,’ ‘to make a contract.’ In the 
inscription referred to the man bearing this title announces 
the king's message to another, and we may therein find the 
clue to this officer's duties. 


-A Docrtoxsany or tHe Dianecrs or Verwacunan Syriac. 
By Anrave Jous Mactzan, M.A., F.B.G.S. pp. xxiv-+ 
334, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901.) 


From the time of the Zenjirli inscriptions and the 
Assyrian-Aramaic bilinguals of, say, the eighth century Bc. 
downwards, the Aramaic branch of the Semitic languages 
has enjoyed a lively existence, and there seems little fear 
of the modern representatives dying out in the near future. 
The Shope work forms a companion volume to the author's 
Grammar,' and deals primarily with the dialects now spoken 
by the so-called Eastern or Nestorian Syrians, that spoken 
by the Jacobite or Western Syrians being drawn upon only 
for purposes of illustration. These offshoots, it is important 
to remember, are not the direct descendants of the classical 
Edessene Syriac, they are connected more closely with such 

popular dialects as ‘the Mandaic and the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud, and have doubtless existed side by side 
with the written classical Syriac for centuries (cf. the 
Grammar, p. XV). 

The modern East Syrian dialects have already been 
examined by Stoddard, Néldeke, and others, whose writings 
have been consulted in the present work. Moreover, the 
author, in the course of a five years’ residence among the 
Eastern Syrians, collected o quantity of material (derived 
from oral information) by means of which he has been 
able to test and amplify the results of previous workers. 
In addition to this he has made use of the recent version 
of the Bible published by the American Bible Society in 
‘1893, the printed books issued by the various mission 
presses, and some vernacular manuscripts of the last two 


| See the Journal, 1897, pp. 168 sqq. 
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centuries. To what extent (if at all) his dictionary could 
be waeful/y enlarged by a collation of the few modern Syrino 
MSS. in this country the present writer is unable to say. 
The MSS. in question are:—Brit. Mus. Or. 4,422 and 
4,424, snered poems in modern Syriac, Or. 4,401, a Glossary 
of the Felliht dialect (dated a.v. 1890), and the two 
Cambridge MSS.,' Add. 2,015, the Lexicon of Honain and 
‘Anin-isho‘ (the “Liber Canonum de aequilitteris’’) with 
explanations in modern Syriac, a manuscript originally 
acquired by Dr. Badger and ascribed by Professor Wright 
to the seventeenth century, and Add. 1,155, a modern 
manuscript vocabulary.? It is, of course, possible that 
Add, 2,015, by reason of its age, would be of greater 
value from the philological rather than from the modern 
and practical point of view, and the same remark would 
apply also to the question whether a thorough study of 
readers’ or possessors’ scrawls in manuscripts would not 
produce fruitful results, 

But the dictionary is intended for practical purposes, and 
is therefore confined to modern vernacular usage. It 


* See the forthcoming Syria Catalogue, Pp. 546 aqq., 1,122, 

* The following, taken worl for word from Add, 1,135, are the results of 
a hasty collation yl gel, ft. shoep—fold (marked a a literary word) ; 
121, id‘a, ambition (a literury word) ; hisso} » Oo Preper name given to 


those born on Pulm Sanday; “Lal, ¢. the family connections takun all toguthar ; 


we! i digag » £, 0 Weaver's instrument « Jatcas, Minba, spout of a kettle, 
Pamall hesp oF mound, battlement of a wall; —osS}Sd, hasirAan, f. « Tnneel 
mill for making oil, a» framework for weisting children to walk; Lis. miffe, 
8 brimstone mateh nsed by the Nestorians in lighting cumlles ; gs, bileg, 


m. the small part of the arm abore the wrist ar of the foot ies the ankle ; 


at, t 2 
323010, pawhurdar, the 


shining part or blade of dagger which is reckoned 
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appears that in manuscripts in particular “there is a great 
disposition to indulge in a profusion of words from foreign 
languages and from classical Syriac which [the soribes | 
would not use in ordinary conversation.” Syriac words are 
as a rule in common use, and although the number of 
foreizn words is proportionately larger many of them are 
rare (p. xii). Literary and ecclesiastical words which are 
not used in ordinary language are marked with an asterisk, 
and their number has been reduced to a minimum. 

Aramaic has always shown o remarkable readiness to 
increase its vocabulary from outside sources, and the merest 
glance at the dictionary of this “ Babylonish dialect” 
exemplifies its indebtedness to Arabic, Turkish, Persian, anid 
Kurdish. The precise origin of the borrowed words is in 
many cases uncertain. Noéldeke, to whom, by the way, the 
dictionary is dedicated, has pointed out ' that Persian words 
can come through Kurdish or Turkish, Turkish words can 
come direct or through Kurdish, Arabic direct or through 
Turkish or Kurdish. The author’s plan hus been “ to collect 
facts,” to give, as far as he was able, derivations and parallel 
forms from other languages, with the qualifying statement 
that when a form is given in any of the above languages 
“it is not necessarily meant that that form is the immediate 
parent of the Syriac word, or that that form 1s not itself 
derived from some other tongue, but merely that it occurs 
in the language named.” Thus, }99] ‘room’ may be 
derived from the Ar, 4#;\ (NG., loc. cit.), rather than 
the Turkish oda, whereas Maclean cites only the Osmanli- 
Turkish “|. There are few scholars competent enough to 
settle questions of this nature, and should some of the 
author's suggested derivations be proved to be erroneous 
the practical yalue of his work will not be impaired. 


8. A. @, 


1 In the ZDMG., 1, p. 307 (1896), 
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Tae Ispian Borperiaxn, 1880-1900. By Colonel Sir T. 
Hexcenrorp Honpicn, R.E., K.C.1.E., C.B., F.S.A., 
late Superintendent Survey Department of the Govern- 
ment of India; a Vice-President and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. (Methuen & Co.) 


The author of “THe Innianw Borpertaxp” is so well 
known as a geographer that it goes without saying that 
his book is one of exceptional interest and value. It is 
primarily a record of twenty years’ important survey-work 
in the countries adjacent to the north-west frontier of 
India—in Baliichistan, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
in Waziristin (the Switzerland of the frontier), in south 
and north Afghanistan, on the Perso-Baliich border, in the 
wild tracts of tribal territory west of the Sulimani mountains, 
in the region between Kiafiristiin and Chitral, and far away 
to the north on the banks of the river Oxus and in the 
remote Pamira, between Lake Victoria and the western 
frontiers of China. But it is also a mine of information 
respecting the geography, history, and antiquities of those 
countries, with graphic descriptions of scenery, architectural 
remains, and personalities, and of stirring events in which 
the author was himself concerned. 

In the first phase of the Afghin war of 1879 he was 
im command of a survey party attached to the Kandahar 
field foree, and was the first to carry triangulation from 
India through the Bolin to the summit of the Khojak pass, 
and, when the force was broken up at Kandahar, accompanied 
General Biddulph in his adventurous return-journey between 
Peshin and the Punjab. 

In the second phase of the war he was one of the first 
officers to traverse the Khaibar from Peshawar to Kabul, 
and succeeded in making a complete survey of the pass, and, 
after pushing his survey Operations to the slopes of the 
Mindi-Kush and down the historic valley of the Kabul 
myer, took part, as Assistant Engineer, in defence of the 
Sherpur cantonment against the risen tribes, 
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In the expedition against the Mahsud Wazirs in 1881, 
which he accompanied as Surveyor, he succeeded in attaining 
the summit of Shuidar, one of the dominant peaks of 
Waziristan, and valuable survey-work was the result, In 
that against the Sherinis in 1883 he was one of a party 
of British officers who ascended, for the first time, the 
Takht-i-Sulimian—the mighty pine-crowned ridge, rising 
11,000 feet above sea-level, which looms like an impenetrable 
barrier between the plains of the Panjab and the highlands 
of Afehanistin—and, after a brief fight (in which the 
enemy lost thirty killed), occupied the highest peak—known 
as the Aaisar-garh, 

In 1883 he was appointed Superintendent of topographical 
surveys in Baliichistan, and, in that capacity, was able to 
carry out important surveys of the coastline of Makran and 
the islands of the Persian Gulf—the coastline full of 
memories of Alexander’s fleet, and still the land of myrrh 
and spikenard and fisheaters (mahikhurdn)—the ichthyophage 
of Arrian,—the Bahrein islands, rich in remains of old 
Phoenician settlements, and Hormuz, the ‘Aden’ of the 
Persian Gulf in the days of Portuguese supremacy. 

In 1884 he was attached to the Indian section of the 
commission for delimiting the Russo-Afghan frontier 
between the Hari Rid and the Oxus, and took part in 
Colonel Ridgeway's march from Quetta across the Helmund 
desert to Sistan and the Herat valley, and thence to 
Panjdeh. After our retirement from Panjdeh he assisted in 
strengthening the fortifications of Herat, and, after the 
collapse of Russian opposition, carried out the demarcation 
from Zulfikir to the Oxus, returning across the great Balkh 
plains to Mazar-i-Sharif and Tashkurghan, and thence, over 
the Hindii-Kiish, and down the lovely Ghorband valley to 
the eapital; here closing a long line of triangulation which, 
with many vicissitudes, preserved the connection of all its 
successive links from Quetta to Mashad and Herat, and 
from Herat to the Hindii-Kiish and Kabul. 

In 1890 he acted as Survey Officer in the Zhob Valley 


expedition. 
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In 1894 his services were required in demarcating the 
Eastern boundary of Afghanistiin between Lundi Kotal 
and the Hindii-Kiish, and, in 1895, he was again employed 
in demarcating the Russo-Afghan boundary between Lake 
Victoria (in the Pamir) and the Chinese frontier. 

In 1896 he was chief of a commission which successfully 
delimited the Eastern frontier of Persia. 

And lastly, in 1897, he crowned his services in India (of 
upwards of a quarter of a century in duration) by acting 
as Chief Survey Officer in the Tirah Expeditionary Force, 
When he was able to fill in all the blank spaces in the 
frontier map—Tochi, Tirah, Mohmand, Swat, and Buner— 
that yet remained between the Gomul and the Indus. 

Much of the survey-work, it will be perceived, was carried 
out amid the difficulties and dangers of campaigning, 
difficulties well described at p. 354 of the volume; other 
portions were done while attached to civil commissions for 
delimiting boundaries, a work involving less danger, but 
requiring tact and patience in dealing with Persian or 
Russian or Afghan colleagues; and all of it carried out 
under conditions involving much trial and exposure. 

For these services he received stant recognition in military 
despatches, for although « military officer, doing military 
work, he drew his pay from a civil department, and was 
thus, technically, a civilian. But his work was none the 
less appreciated. He was made O.B. in 1894, and K.C.1.E. 
in 1897, and never wero these decorations better earned. 

But his survey-work is not all our author has done for 
fame. He is a scholar as well as a surveyor, and when 
following the footsteps of Alexander had his Strabo and 
“rian and Ptolemy by his cide; he is well veread iin 
Buddhist lore, and not unacquainted with Ibn Haukal and 
the Arabian fFeopraphers, Moreover, with the: trained eye 
of @ surveyor, he combines an intense love of nature, art, 
and architecture, great powers of description, and, Inst, not 
least, a keen sense of humour, 


As a specimen of word-painting let me uote his descct 
tion of a Baliich Juniper forest at p. 18 as is descrip- 
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“A juniper forest is picturesque with a weird form of 
attractiveness. No ordinary forest tree could imitate the 
attitudes, or follow the funtasies, of the juniper. White 
skeleton arms, twisted and gnarled, riven and bent, with 
but a ragged covering of black foliage, lift themselves to 
the glowing sky, and cast inky shadows over the stunted 
yellow grass-growth below them. [Each tree separates itself 
from the crowd, so that it is a dispersed and scattered forest, 
owning no friendly connection with trees of other sorts, but 
preserving a grim sort of isolation. Nevertheless, with 
a backing of snow peaks, and the light of spring sunshine 
upon it, the strange beauty of that juniper forest became 
crystallised in the memory, ranking, as a Baliich speciality, 
with the olive groves of the more eastern uplands, and the 
solitary group of magnificent myrtles which stand near 
Sinjao.” 

Again, his description of summer im Herat (p. 138):— 

“The time for searlet tulips to decorate the hill-sides 
had come, They were there in patches of vermilion, and 
hung about the blue hill landscape in vivid contrast. Purple 
thistles and wild poppies and roses were of slightly later 
bloom; but there were, even then, beds of the graceful 
white opium poppy, varied with a slate-coloured beauty, 
massed in patchwork about the feet of old gateways and 
minars, and wasting a sleepy perfume over the acres of the 
dead. The villages of the valley were buried in orchards, 
now scattering their wealth of pink and white blossom idly 
to the passing winds, Lucerne beds were already knee-deep 
in luscious greenery, and the odour of scented willow 


pervaded the moist, hot air.’ 


Again, the advent of winter at Zulfikar (p. 150) :— 

“The winter was coming on again apace. The poplars and 
pistachios had turned red and yellow about the edges of the 
Hari Rud and the slopes of the Koh-i-Bubuk. The reedy 
banks of grass had again dried into excellent cover for 
pheasants and ehikor; the thousands of little water-channels 
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had been turned off, and bare acres of brown stubble land 
spread out where cornfields had been. All the host of green 
things, the asufoetida and the thistles and the strange plants 
of umbelliferous (I think that is the word) nature, which 
burst up through the moist earth of spring, like mushrooms, 
or like the tortoises of the Peshin valley, were standing 
stark and stiff and dry, not yet seraped off the face of nature 
by the periodical blasts of Badghis. With the firat touch 
of frost, all these spread out the delicate white tracery of 
a thin lace veil over stretches and sweeps of the low hills 
bordering our daily route.” 


Aguin, his description of the coloured tiling of the Herat 
madrasah, or college (p, 142) :— 


“OF the effect of the encuustic-tiled decoration which 
graced the face of the gigantic gateway, and which was 
introduced in plaques and panels wherever space admitted 
on the walls of the madrasah and mosque, it is difficult 
to write in measured terms. Tho old Persian colouring of 
Copper-green, golden brown, and rich torquoise blue with 
a straw-yellow ground, was employed, in most exquisite 
harmony, in eraceful flower-patterns ; and these were intro- 
duced with precisely such value in detail as befitted so vast 
a subject. Tt was a triumph of the art of Babylon and 
applied :to comparatively modern Persian architecture,” 


Again, concerning the Mukran coast (p. 206) :— 


“The coastline is not greatly changed from the coastline 
of the fourth centy ry &c., when the galleys of Nearkos 
slowly worked their way irom point to point till they 
reached the Persian Gulf Most of the primitive ports 
and landing-places of Arrian’s story can be identified, 
although some have been filled up by sea-washed sand, or 
washed away altogether, as the case may be. Some of the 
coast islands i exist in their primitive form of sterile 
arenaceous simplicity, and some have obvious! isappeared. 
The island of Astola (or Astalu), nearly Ne between 
the Urmara and Pasni headlands, and possibly in geologi 
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ages once forming a connected range with them, is as much 
an object of superstitious dread to the Med fishermen of the 
coast now as it was to the Greek sailors then; although the 
enchantress who once dwelt there, and turned her lovers 
into fish, is no longer recognised. It is probable that her 
unlovely story ceased to be told when the Karak pirates 
infested the coast aud disposed of the crews of captured 
ships wholesale over the edge of its cliffs, till they finally 
drew down the vengeance of the Arabs upon their heads and 
were wiped off the sea.” 

As a picturesquely-described incident the ascent of the 
Takht-i-Sulimin (ch. iv) may be quoted, and as a sample of 
portraiture the description of Ghulim Haidar, the Amir’s 
Commander-in-Chief (pp. 249-250). 


Though not a political officer (in the technical sense), 
Colonel Holdich has naturally formed decided opinions 
regarding the policy pursued towards the countries In 
which he has been employed. These opinions are scattered 
through the volume, and there is a concluding chapter 
dealing with the thorny question of the Afghan frontier. 
He scouts the idea of Russia advancing to India by way 
of the Pamir; he defends the action of the Government in 
reference to Chitral and the Wazirs, but doubts the pro- 
priety of demarcating boundaries between the Amir and 
Balichistan, and the independent tribes on the south and 
east of the Amir’s territories. He has an enthusiastic 
admiration for the late Sir Robert Sandeman (who, by the 
bye, was strongly in favour of demarcation), and bears ample 
testimony to the soundness of his work. His opinions may 
be right or wrong, but they are carefully thought out, clearly 
expressed without a trace of dogmatism, and deserve the 
fullest consideration. 

It may be added that the work is enriched with more 
than twenty illustrations, the majority of them from sketches 
made by the author himself. 

The writer of the present review lays down the volume 
with the consciousness that in the small space available he 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(April, May, June, 1901.) 


I. Gexerat Meerixnes or tae Roya Astatio Socrery. 


April 2, 1901.—Mr. James Kennedy in the Chair. 

The Reply of His Majesty the King to the Address 
presented by the Society wus read, 

Tt was announced that the following gentlemen had been 
elected members of the Society :-— 


Colonel G, A. Jacob, 
Mr. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, and 
Mr. T. Ballard. 


The Secretary read a paper by Mr. Vincent A. Smith on 
“The Unity of Authorship of the Piyadasi Inscriptions.” 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, Dr. Hoey, 
Dr. M’Crindle, and Dr. Grierson took part. The paper 


appears in the present number. 





May 14, Anniversary Meeting. —The Right Hon. the Lord 
Reay, President, 1 in the Chair. 


wing Report of the Council for the year 1900 
vas then eal the Secretary :— 
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cr . Rerort or rug Counci. vor THE Year 1900. 
| Per 
The Council regrets to report the loss, by death or retire- 
“2 ment, of the following thirty members -— 
a There have died— 
1. Dr, J. Anderson, 
2. Lord Loch, 
3. General Pitt-Rivers, 
4. Mr. W. F. Sineluir, 
o, Mr. Richard Eve, 


so 
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H. 
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15. 


. Mrs. Kerr, 


Sir W. W. Hunter, 

Mr. GB. TH. Baden-Powell, 
. Guru Prasad Sen, 

Mr, T. Watters, 


Mr. T. Glazebrooke Rylands, 
12. Mr. K. H. 8. Vyvyan, 
The Rev. T, Williams. 


There have retired— 


General M, Haig, 
4. Mr. Hira Lal, 

10, Mr. 8. C. Lahm r 

11. Mr. R. H. Mack 

12. Mr. 0. M. Mullaly, 

15. Colonel Sir E, C. Ross, 
14. Major-General Toker, 
15. Mr. A. Levien, 

16. Mr. W.S. Set, 


Seton-Karr, 
17. Mr. Basil 


Williams. 
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g forty new members have 





On the other hand, the followin, 
been elected :— 


1. Sir W. Lee Warner, 
2. Mrs. Mond, , 
3. Mrs. Bullock Workman, 
4, Mr. F. Gratton, 
5. Miss Hertz, 
7. Professor Duncan Macdonald, 
8. Mr. A. B. Keith, 
9. Dr. P. Bronnle, 
10, Professor P. H. Sturge, 
11. Mr. H. M. Kavibhusan, 
12, Mr. Mahdi Hasan, 
13. Mr. GC. H. Oertel, 
14. Mr. F. O. Oertel, 
15. Mr. K. K. Menon, 
16. Mr. W. W. Skeat, 
17. Mr. H. BR. Nevill, 
18. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, 
19. Mr. Muliyil Krishnam, 
20. Professor J. C. Oman, 
91. Dr. Ruffer, 
29. Dr. Sten Konow, 
93. Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
94, Mr, F, C. Coventry, 
25, Count Léon Ostrorog, 
96, Mr. T. H. Weir, 
97, Babu Ramani M. Mallick, 
98. Mr. K. A. ‘Atwtad, 
30. Mrs. Shrewsbury, 
41. Rey. J. Tackwell, 
32. Dr. Paul Carus, 
33. Mr. KR. PF. Karkaria, 
34, Professor A. M. Edwards, 
35. Mr, P. Ramadhar Avasthy, 
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36, The Thakur Sahib of Gondal, 
o¢. H.H. the Raja of Cochin, 

38. The Maharaja Gajapatti Rao, 
39. The Raja of Parla Kimedi, 
40. H.H. Atabak-i-A‘zam. 


Of the subscribing Libraries, one has retired and six have 
been added to the list, 

These figures show a total increase of fifteen subseribing 
members and libraries. The number of members on the Ist 
of January of each of the last twelve years is as follows :— 


1890... «487 1896 .... 6238 
1891 ... 460 1897 ws BR 
1892... §«=6. 459 1898 ... 602 
189s w., SATE 1899 4. «= 8 
1894 ... 493 1900 iw... SL 
1895 ... 492 1901... G6 


The progress, it will be seen, has been fairly kept up. 
The average yearly increase is about ten, and the total 
increase in the twelve years is 129. In the report for 1895 
the Council was able to announce on increase of five, instead 
of the gradual decrease that had taken place in previous 
years, in the number of resident members, who pay the 
full subscription of three guineas, Last year that increased 
number was maintained, and this year there is a farther 
increase of six resident members to repo 
total number up to 94, where it stood five years ago. The 
number of non-resident members has gone on slowly but 
steadily increasing for the last twelve years. It increased 
also by eight last year. And this is of importance, inasmuch 
as it is chiefly due to the gradual increase of those, both 
English and native, resident in the East, who take farses 
in the work of the Society and wish to see the Sasnal 
The receipts from the sale of the Journal have also 
increased by a small sum, and show this year £205 64, 11d, « 
and we have received a donation of £20 to the Secs : 


rt, bringing the 
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The Council has expressed the thanks of the Society to 
the anonymous donor of this amount, and would take the 
opportunity of placing on record the urgent need of similar 
donations in the future. 

The other items, both on the receipt and expenditure, 
do not call for any special remark. The total income is 
£1,290 17s. 6d, £15 12%. 1d. more than last year; and 
has exceeded the expenditure by £60 12s, Od., which is 
rather more than the usual surplus. Besides the capital 
account, which has somewhat shrunk in value by the 
decrease in the selling value of the atocks, the Society had, 
at the end of the year, £112 13s. 6¢. on deposit at its 
bankers, £65 4s. lld. to its credit on current account, and 
£231 4a. 11d. in the Post Office Sayings Bank, each of these 
three items showing an increase on last year, amounting 
together to £60 12s, Ou. 

The Council has been able during the year under review 
to go steadily forward in the schemes it has inaugurated 
for the encouragement of research, and for the increase 
of Oriental knowledge. The catalogue of the Society's 
important collection of Sanskrit MSS. is now passing 
through the press, and is to appear as Vol, IT of our series 
of Asiatic Monographs. The Council had hoped to be able 
to announce the completion and publication of Vol. I, 
Major Gerini’s monograph on the ancient geography of 
the Far East, but so much time has been lost in the 
transmission of the proofs backwards and forwards to Siam, 
that it has not been possible to issue the volume. The 
Council is now negotiating respecting o third volume, 
an edition and translation, by Professor Strong, of 
a unique MS, of the Arabic work by Ibn Arabshah on 
King Abi Sa’id Jaqmaq; and they trust in their next 
report to be able to make a definite announcement on 
this subject. 

The Council very much regrets that if has not been 
able to proceed faster with this important series of Asiatic 
Monographs, which ought to rival in importance and 
usefulness the corresponding series of works, apart from 
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their journals, brought out by the French, German, and 
Russian Societies, But it is not easy to make bricks without 
straw, and the Society will recognize that, with the means 
at their disposal, it would have been rash for the Council 
to have ventured on more than they have thus undertaken. 
A sum of at least £200 4 year is required to place this 
enterprise, 80 important for the objects the Society was 
established to attain, on a satisfactory basis. 

It was announced in the last report that Mrs. Rhys 
Davide's translation of the Dhamma Sangani was nearly 
ready for our Oriental Translation Series. The volume has 
since been published, has been favourably reviewed in 
England and abroad, and an application has been received 
for leave to translate it into German. It has also had un 
unexpectedly rapid sale; and this is the more satisfactory 
as the only condition reserved by Mr. Sturdy, to whom 
Orientalists owe this translation, was that the sums recerved 
from the sale should be devoted to the publication of some 
similar work. The sum in the Society’s hunds on account 
of the Oriental Translation Fund amounted on December 31st 
to £57 10s. 6d., 20 that the Council hopes very soon to have 
enough to pay for the printing of another volume. 

Mr. Arbuthnot has also not relaxed in his generous efforts 
in support of this series of translations, Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation from the Persian of the Life and Memoirs of 
ere a aunt of Akbar the Great, has been printed 
at Mr. Arbuthnot's expense, and will appear shortly. 
Mr. Arbuthnot has alco undertaken to be Heeler for es 
cost of printing another work of great importance and interest 
to all Indianists, and especially to Indian archmologista. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the existing translations of the 
Travels of Yuan Thsang in India has lone been recognized, 
Our late distinguished member, Mr, Watters whose services 

to Oriental studies were acknowled ged by a seni’ saan tuetabe 
passed at the Society's meeting of January last, and who 
was undoubtedly the greatest livin autho: ib . th 
literature of Chinese BR 5 ial sabato 


at work for a long tim » wos known to have been 


e on this particular subject. It was 








discovered at the time of his death, which we all deplore, that 
he had left in manuscript a work on Yuan Thsang’s Travels 
practically ready for the press. Thanks to Mr. Arbuthnot, 
arrangements are almost completed for the bringing out 
of this work, which will be heartily welcomed by so many 
students of Indian history and antiquities. 

In connection with the new teaching University of London 
a Board of Oriental Studies has been constituted, and holds 
its meetings at the rooms of the Society. It is much to be 
desired that the Oriental students studying at the colleges of 
the new University will be allowed to take the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Literature 
in Oriental subjects. They will thus be allowed, after 
showing in the earlier examinations a sufficient grounding 
in general culture, to specialize in the later years of the 
course. Hitherto any student desirous of taking a degree 
was not able to devote any serious attention to Oriental 
subjects till after his University career had closed. And 
the Council trusts that the establishment of this Board will 
be only the first step in the establishment of that Oriental 
School which is so great a desideratum. 

The Council has during the year suggested to the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of bringing out a series of 
volumes which would do for historical enquiries in India 
what the publication of the Rolls Series by the home 
Government has done for historical enquiries in England. 
The suggestion has been favourably received, and is at 
present under consideration. 

Residents in Korea interested in Oriental research have, 
during the year, founded there a new branch of the Society 
to be called the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and the Council has accepted the new body as an associate of 
our Society. 

A Committee of the Council has spent much time in 
preparing a new edition of the Rules, our stock of the old 
edition having been exhausted, The changes it has been 
thought necessary to propose are very slight; the principal 
ones being that we should revert to our old practice of 
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electing new members at the General Meetings of the 
Society, and that the number of Vice-Presidents should 
in future be limited to six. A draft of the proposed Rules 
was published in the April issue of our Journal, and it will 
be now submitted for your approval. 

By the lamented deaths of Professor Max Miiller and 
Professor Vassilief two vacancies have occurred in the list 
of our Honorary Members. The Council proposes the 
election in their stead of Professor Pischel, the distinguished 
teacher, at the University of Halle, of Indian Philology; 
and of Professor Radloff, of St. Petersburg, whose researches, 
especially in connection with the Orkhon Inscriptions and 
with Turkish dialects, are well known to members of the 
Society. 

Professor Sayce retires, by rotation, from the office of 
Vice-President, and the following members retire, under the 
existing rules, from the Council: Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Lyon, 
Dr. Thornton, Mr. Wollaston, and Professor Douglas. 

In place of them the Council proposes the election of 
Dr, Thornton, Mr. Wollaston, Mr, Rapson, Dr. Bushell, and 
Professor Bendall as members of Council. 

In accordance with the rules, Mr. Brandreth, Hon. 
Treasurer, Dr. Cust, Hon, Secretary, and Dr, O, Codrington, 
mends them for re-election for the ensuin g year. 

The Council would also recommend that the following 
names be removed irom the list of the Society's members 
on the grounds of non-payment of subscription: Mr. H. 
Peatling and the Rey. W. G. Shellabear. | 

The usual statement of accounts is laid upon the table. 


In moving the adoption of the Re rt, Sir Charles il 
said :—Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Hoss you sear tael 
heard read does not present many points of striking interest ; 
but I think it shows that the condition of our Society is 
thoroughly sound, and that our progress, if not very great, 
is well maintained. We have had 4 satisfactory addition 
to the roll of our members; our finances are in a condition 
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of a littl: more than solvency, and the surplus is a little 
larger than it was last year. I have always thought that 
a Society like ours, which makes it its object to stimulate 
interest in the things of the East, should steadily spend all 
it gets, and not think of hoarding, The essential point is 
that the money should be well spent; and of this the best 
evidence is the publications which appear in our Journal, 
and the lectures delivered from time to time at our monthly 
meetings. I think you will agree with me that during 
the past year the high standard of excellence previously 
attained in the papers published in the Journal has been 
fully kept up. Several of them display original work of 
a remarkable character, quite equal to the best of the same 
kind published on the Continent; and the editing of the 
whole is a model of accuracy and well-directed labour. 
I confidently submit that our Journal can now challenge 
comparison with any other in Europe, and I trust that in 
the future, as in the past, we shall not lock for matter as 
good as the best that has yet appeared. 

The Report does not mention one subject which has 
recently occupied a good deal of the attention of the Council. 
You will remember the Jubilee Medal Fund, with which 
the name of my friend Mr. Wollaston 1s conspicuously 
connected. In last year’s Report you were told that the 
fund had been placed in a position to assure the continuance 
of the Medal, given triennially for the best work in Oriental 
research: But since then we have had on accession to 
the fund of rather more than £1,200, collected in the 
Presidency of Madras; and the question how to deal with 
this handsome sum has much exercised us, To make the 
Medal annual instead of triennial would, it was thought, 
be likely to depreciate its value. The progress of Oriental 
study in this country is not yet sufficiently great to supply 
a constant succession of eminent scholars to whom the Medal 
could be awarded year by year; and to give it to any but 
the highest excellence would render the distinction too 
cheap and take away from its exceptional character. After 
much discussion, it has been arranged (subject to the 
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consent of the donors) that the interest on this additional 
sum, amounting yearly to £36, should be disposed af 
in the following way: half of it will be given annually 
to some piece of work of original research in Oriental 
study —provided such a work is forthcoming—in the 
same way as original work is recognized by the Academies 
and Institutes on the Continent. These wuvres couronnées 
may be aided either by a grant of money as a prize or 
a contribution towards the cost of publication, or by a medal 
or some other distinction of the kind, The other half of 
the annual interest it is proposed to devote to establishing 
prizes for some Indian subject in our great public schools, 
the best essay in each school receiving a prize, and the 
prize essays from all the schools being sent to this Society 
for decision as to which of them shall recerve, as the best 
of all, a silver medal. With the prizes the names of the 
chief donors, who are Princes and Chiefs in the Madras 
Presidency, will be associated. It has often been remarked 
that in this country, whose dependency is the greatest 
Oriental empire in the world, a strange indifference prevails 
as to all Oriental, and especially to all Indian, subjects. 
It is hoped that by means of the plan I have explained 
this indifference may in some degree be combated ; that 
the great schools, where the youth who go forth to fight 
our battles ond administer our Eastern possessions are 
trained, may in this way develop an interest in things 
Eastern, which in later life may bear useful and valuable 
fruit. The scheme has been accepted by the heads of some 
of our greatest public schools as likely to do good in this 
respect; and I am sure that we all hope that these 
anticipations will be realized. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to move that the annual 
Mr. Edward G. Broicne, in seconding 
Report, said:—My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, —The 
Report to which we have just listened is, as has usually 
been the case in recent years, wholly satisfactory, ‘The 
gradual, steady improvement of the Society in numbers 
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influence and income which it indicates is most satisfactory 
to contemplate, and such growth is far healthier than any 
sporadic outburst of ephemeral activity. As regards the 
changes in the roll of members, Death has deprived us of 
thirteen, of whom one of the most eminent as regards 
scholarship was Mr. Watters, late of the Chinese Consular 
Service, to whose researches in the field of Chinese Buddhism 
Science owes so much. Amongst the retirements most to 
be regretted is that of Dr. E. W. West, the eminent Pahlavi 
scholar. Amongst the forty new members elected during 
the past year it is satisfactory to note, as indicating the 
increasing interest which our Society arouses in Asia, the 
names of so many prominent Indians, but it is to the lust, 
though by no means the least, name on the list—that of H.H. 
the Atabak-i-A‘zam, the Prime Minister of H.IM. the Shah 
of Persia—that I desire especially to call your attention, 
as indicating that in Persia also the work of our Society Is 
beginning to arouse attention and interest. It was, as you 
will remember, at the express wish of H.1I.M. the Shah, 
after he had received and most graciously replied to the 
Address of Welcome presented to him by this Society on 
the oceasion of his visit to Europe last year, that H.H. the 
Atabak-i-A‘zam was elected an Extraordinary Member of 
our Society. 

The steady improvement of the Journal, and the increasing 
respect which it commands both at home and abroad, is 
another gratifying fact which I wish to notice, and which 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the efforts of our Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, to whom the Society is 60 much 
indebted in this and in other ways. In glancing through 
the Reports of former Anniversary Meetings, I noticed 
that attention had been called on a previous oceasion to 
the extent to which we were indebted for some of the best 
work done by the Society to our Lady-members. I am 
glad to see that this continues to be the case, and I cannot 
help being struck by the number of excellent articles which 
they have contributed to our Journal. Amongst the many 
good and original communications there published, it would 
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be invidious to purticularize, but I am sure that the 
remarkable success achieved by the translation of the 
Dianma Sangemi by Mra, Rhys Davids, the wife of our 
Secretary, of which we have heard in the Report just read, 
will cause the greatest satisfaction to all of us, and that we 
shall all desire to offer her our most sincere congratulations. 
This work, as you know, constitutes the twelfth volume 
of the new series"published by the Oriental Translation Fund, 
& series which owes almost everything to the generosity 
and public-spiritedness of Mr, Arbuthnot. Other important: 
volumes destined for that series are in course of preparation, 
and will, it is to be hoped, soon appear. 

To the series of Asiatic Monographs, a new enterprise 
undertaken by the Society, I aleo desire to call your 
attention. The first volume of this series, that by Major 
Gerini, M.R.A.S., on the ancient geography of the Far 
East, would, as we have heard, have been already before 
us but for the delay involved in the transmission of the 
proofs to and from Siam, and the second volume, containing 
the catalogue of the Society's collection of Sansl it MSS., 
will, it is hoped, soon appear. The third volume, which 
Professor Strong has promised, is, it appears, still more or 
less in mubibue, 

The Pali Text Society, though not directly connected 
with our Society, is to some extent under its aegis, and in, 
connection with this I should like to say a few words about 
the Series of Persian Historical Texts which I am endeavouring 
to produce, and which will shortly he inaugurated by my 
edition of Dawlatshih’s Tadhkiratu'sh - Shard (Memoirs 
of the Persian Poets). Here again I should like to express 
my gratitude to Professor Rhys Davids for much valuable 
advice and good counsel, Although our work lies in quite 
different fields, from no one have T received more kindly 
sympathy and more useful suggestions as to the conduct of 
this enterprise than from him. 

The improvement in our financial condition communicated 
to us in the Report to which we have just listened, follows 
naturally from the increase in the number of members and 
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subscribers to the Journal, and is very satisfactory, though 
it may fall short alike of the needs and the deserts of our 
Society. The importance and utility of the Society, indeed, 
becomes ever more strongly impressed on my mind, It 
enjoys advantages from which the old Universities, one of 
which I to some extent represent, are debarred. It is 
central and catholic; in its hospitable rooms the scholar, 
whose life is passed chiefly amongst books, has the opportunity 
of meeting those who have travelled and worked in the 
various Eastern lands which form the objects of our study, 
and of correcting or completing his theoretical conclusions 
by their practical experience, while they can similarly 
control their impressions by his learning. For, in my 
opinion, though an Orientalist is not made merely by travel 
or residence in the East, what is called ‘pure scholarship’ 
has its dangers. How can the history of a people be 
intelligently studied by one who is practically unacquainted 
with the character of that people, and who is ignorant of 
the motives which dictate their conduct? For its mtelligent 
study how great must be the advantages of that actual 
experience in the working of its laws, its finance, ita trade, 
and of all those great manifestations of national life with 
which the statesman, the diplomatist, the administrator, 
and the merchant are brought in contact! I have several 
times been greatly impressed by the remarkable imsight 
into the national character of an Eastern people possessed 
by diplomatists and others whose acquaintance with the 
language of that people was comparatively slight. 

Far be it from me, however, to exalt unduly what it is the 
fashion to call ‘practical’ knowledge, which im this country 
is, in my opinion, generally greatly over-rated. The unjust 
criticisms sometimes levelled against our Society include those 
of ‘practical men,’ who pretend that to devote so much 
time and trouble to the elucidation of the languages, customs, 
laws, religions, and philosophies of the East is 4 waste of 
energy. The purely ‘practical’ man, like his congener, 
the deplorable ‘ man in the street’ of whom we have lately 
heard so much, is, as uo rule, lamentably short-sighted, 





incapable of recognizing the pregnant, portentous Cause 
until it has given birth to Effects which, often at the very 
moment of their birth, have passed beyond the region where 
they can be controlled. It is the business of true atholarship 
and learning, which neglect neither the theoretical nor the 
practical aspect of things, to be guided by the analogies 
of the Past to an intelligent anticipation of the Future. 
{ distinguish, however, true scholarship, which concerns 
itself with realities, from what is sometimes called ‘ pure 
echolarship,’ which often appears to concern itself merely 
with forms. The curses of this ‘pure scholarship’ ore 
three: over-specialization, which militates against breadth 
of view and just sense of proportion; ignorance of real life, 
which stands in the way of sympathy and insight; and that 
‘perfectionist’ doctrine which, aiming at san impossible 
ideal, achieves nothing. We Orientalists {pe sometimes 
branded aa * specialists," but, seeing thav” the history, 
geography, languages, and thought of the whole continent 
of Asia from the dawn of history till the present day 
constitute the subjects of our studies, this appellation 
appears to me most unjust. As regards what I may call 
‘perfectioniem,’ he who will suffer no work to leave his 
hands till he is sure that it is flawless and beyond the reach 
of eriticiem will leave behind him but little work whereby 
his memory will be preserved. When a student has finished 
a piece of work which he knows to be good and original, or 
to contain elements of goodness and originality, and has 
made the best use he can of the materials at his disposal, 
let him not wait vainly in the hopes of something turning 
up to elucidate few doubtful points, but let him publish 
it as what I may call a ‘tentative article.’ The very fact 
of publication will often clear up the doubtful points with 
correct the errors by inducing other scholars who naa the 
article to contribute to the writer just those facts which an, 
needed to complete and correct his conclusions, I have 
always striven to give to the Journal of my best work. and 
would prefer that any discovery made by Ne whith : : es 
new and interesting should first be Stinconsea ic sppeared 
“fd In 1s pages, 
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but even in the best of my contributions [I have made 
mistakes which I blush to recall. Yet if the article had not 
been written the mistakes would not have been corrected, 
the subject would have remained obscure, and the advance 
of Science, which should be our sole aim, would have been 
retarded. 

In connection with what has just been said, there are two 
points wherein the liberality of our Society deserves especial 
praise and recognition. The first is the readiness of the 
Council to allow the author of an article in the Jowrnal to 
have a large number of firages-di-part for distribution amongst 
scholars of his acquaintance, who, receiving this token of his 
homage, ore often prompted to communicate to him notes, 
corrections, and emendations which they would otherwise 
withhold. The second is the liberality of the Society in 
lending its manuseripts to students who desire to make use 
of them—a liberality the more important to all English 
Orientalists because it serves to correct the bad impression 
produced on the Continent by the regrettable niggardliness 
of the British Museum in this respect. 

Something has been said in the Report of the Board of 
Oriental Studies constituted in connection with the new 
teaching University of London, which also has found « home 
in these hospitable rooms. All of us who are acquainted 
with the admirable schools of Oriental Languages existing in 
France, Germany, and Russia, must continue to deplore the 
lack of any similar institution in this country, and to wish 
all success to any serious attempt to remedy this defect. 
Yet I must confess that I am by no means optimistic on 
this matter. So long as no inducements are held out to 
young Englishmen to pursue such studies, nothing can be 
effected by providing even the most perfect means of study. 
It is the more regretable because I am convinced by 
considerable experience that, so far from lacking natural 
aptitude for acquiring Oriental languages, the young English- 
man is at least as capable as the young Frenchman, or 
German, or Russian, of becoming a good linguist and o sound 
scholar; but so long as such knowledge leads to nothing 
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we cannot expect, and ought not to seek, to persuade our 
young countrymen, unless they have private means and are 
independent of a professional career, to devote their time and 
energies to the acquisition of knowledge for which they can 
find no market either in Government or private employment. 
This is the root of the whole matter: it is not additional 
facilities for study, but the ‘open door’ for qualified students 
which we require; and unless the Government can be 
induced by the more influential members of our Society to 
hold out hopes of a ecarcer to those who have attained 
proficiency in the various Eastern languages, I fear that 
it 1s Utopian to dream of establishing an Oriental School in 
London or elsewhere in England. 
In conclusion, I am sure that I speak for all membera of 
the Society in expressing our gratitude to our President, 
Lord Reay, who, amidst so many calls on his time, finds 
leisure to devote himself so strenuously to our interests; and 
also to Professor Rhys Davids, our Secretary, whose true 
scholarship, wide sympathy, and unfailing geniality have 
done so much to strengthen and consolidate the bonds 
which unite us. And in this connection it would be most 
ungrateful not to make mention of our indehtedness to our 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Hughes, to whose energy, business 
capacity, and tact the success of the Journal ia so largely 
due. Lastly, I think that a word of praise 1s due to the 
Society's admirable printers, Messrs. Stephen Austin, of 
Hertford, whose accurate workmanship, punctuality, and 
consideration must have evoked the heartfelt gratitude of 
every contributor to the Jonrpat I have had a fairly 
extensive experience of printers, and I know few firms eRe 
whom one ean work more easily, secure in the 
that proofs will be well com 
punctually delivered. 
the Society that it hel 


knowledge 
posed, carefully read, and 
It is @ matter of congratulation to 
} ps to maintain the excel] ienta 
departinent of a firm whose well-known skill & preliseris 
of printing is connected with that admirable Kast India 
College of Haileybury, which, though, alas! no longer 
ae produced some of the most eminent of our Oriental 
olars. 





I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Lord Reay :—Ladies and Gentlemen,—There is little left 
to be said after the very exhaustive speeches of Mr. Browne 
and Sir Charles Lyall. The Report for the past year is 
a very short one and contains little, if anything, of a startling 
character. But we may perhaps apply to the Society that 
which has been elsewhere applied to nations, “ Happy is the 
Society whose annals are uneventful.” The Society is not 
rich, but the riches of the Society are its Journal, It is the 
representative of British Oriental scholarship, and as such it 
is appreciated wherever Orientalists pursue their studies. 

For the fact that the Journal keeps up our prestige we 
owe a debt of gratitude to our Secretary. The valuable 
contents of our Journal are mainly due to the care Professor 
Rhys Davids bestows on it as the responsible editor, and the 
manner in which he has been able to keep in touch with our 
leading scholars and secure for the Journal their co-operation. 
The fact that the Journal is appreciated as much abroad as 
in our own country is a sufficient tribute to the good work 
done by the Society through its publication. 

I have to allude with regret to the members we have lost, 
First on the list is the name of my noble friend Lord Loch, 
who took a great interest in the work of the Society, and we 
remember that it is not so long since he was in these rooms 
on the occasion of an Anniversary Meeting and moved the 
adoption of the Report. Of General Pitt-Rivers’ merita 
I need not speak; they are known to all, I hod occasion as 
Governor of Bombay to appreciate Mr, Sinclair's great 
energy and originality, and the way in which he discharged 
his duties, conscious of the interests of the people as well 
as of those of the Government, trying to reconcile them and 
thereby consolidating English rule. Of Sir W. Hunter 
I have spoken before, but I may say here again that to the 
study of Indian history his loss is irreparable. Mr, Baden- 
Powell was known to us all as an authority on the system 
of land revenue anil land tenures in India. One name that 
stands out is that of Mr. Watters, Mr. Watters was 
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a Consul in China; he took up the most important and 


interesting study of Chinese Buddhism, on which he was 
one of the most eminent authorities, and in order to under- 
stand his subject better he in later life took up Sanskrit. 
He left unpublished a work on Yuan Thsang’s travels in 
India, which, thanks to Mr. Arbuthnot, will shortly be 
published in our Oriental Translation Series, 

I regret to hear that Mr. Arbuthnot has been very ill, and 
that he has been obliged to vacate his seat on the Council, 
and also to resign his management of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. He has, however, bestowed on it a gift 
of £500, and handed over his stock of books to the Society, 
which will now carry on the important work he has so 
generously begun. He took a most active and benevolent 
interest in the Society, and I trust he will soon recover and 
some day resume his place amongst us, 

I have the pleasing duty of conveying to Mrs. Davids our 
sincere congratulations on the success of her work published 
by the O.T.F. She still works, now that she is Mra. Rhys: 
Davids, with the same energy and talent as before, and sets 
an example to us all. | 

Mr. Browne referred in gloomy tones to a subject which 
formerly was gloomy, but in which we now see a little light, 
the Oriental School of the University of London. We have 
a Board of Oriental Studies, and that Board T may tell you 
ig no sinecure. We have prepared for the University 
a programme of lectures and examinations for internal 
students, and IT agree with Mr. Browne that it is of no use 
providing such a programme if we have no students, but we 
may perhups hope at any rate to have foreigners for our 
students. I shall not repeat whut was said on previous 
occasions as to the encouragement which can be given to 
those studies by Government and by individuals who have 
business connections in the East. We cannot eradicate the 
ervates which still hampers our efforts to create a greater 
sense of responsibility in those who have to deal with the 
maintenance of our prestige in the Kast, ° | 

I have alrendy alluded to Professor Rhys Davide’ 
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connection with the Journal, but he has also earned our 
sincere thanks for the manner in which he discharges his 
duties as Secretary. No one ever appeals to him, and I must 
udd to Miss Hughes, without obtaining the information 
which may be required in the most obliging way. We are 
all delighted to see here the veteran and active member of 
the Society, Dr. Cust. He offered to-day to give up his post 
as Honorary Secretary ; but we could and would not accept 
his resignation. In your name I am sure I may offer cordial 
thanks to Dr. Codrington for the care he takes of our 
valuable Library. 

In the future, as in the past, we intend to work quietly 
aud seriously, and we claim that our work is essentially 
Imperialistic in its character. There is a great deal of 
erandiloquent talk of Imperialism at the present day, but 
the success of Imperialism does not depend on after-dinner 
speeches, but on the capacity, displayed by those who 
govern, of understanding the idiosyncrasies, the character 
of the various nationalities subject to our rule, This 
Society contributes to this knowledge, and thereby contributes 
to lessen the mistakes due to ignorance of the language, the 
history, and the prejudices of other races. 

Dr. Thoraton, in moving the adoption of the new 
Rules, said:—In the absence of Mr. Wollaston, who has 
been obliged to leave, I beg to propose that the Society 
accept the revised Rules (which have been passed by the 
Council and were duly published in the last number of the 
Journal) as they now stand. The Committee appointed by 
the Council to effect the revision have given much time and 
trouble to the subject, and have received on legal points 
the assistance of an able lawyer, our Vice-President, Sir 
Raymond West. They have confined themselves almost 
entirely to the improvement of the wording and arrangement 
of the old Rules, the incorporation of rules of practice and 
regulations passed subsequently to the last revision, and 
to seeing that the Rules, as they stand, are in harmony with 
the provisions of the Charter. Only one or two material 
alterations have been made. One is the reverting to the 
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old custom of new members being elected at a General 
Meeting, on the recommendation of the Council, and not as 
latterly by the Council itself; the second, the reduction of 
the number of Vice-Presidents to six, so as to bring the 
total number of Members of Council within the maximum 
prescribed by the Charter, 

Dr, Cust seconded the motion, which was carried nem. con. 


June 11.—The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, President, 
in the Chair. 

M. de la Vallée Poussin read a paper on the “ Pramanya 
(authority) of the Buddhist Agamas.” 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, 
Professor Rhys Davids, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Visvanath 
P. Vaidya took part. 


Il. Conrents or Forerax ORIENTAL JouRNALS. 
I. Vieswa Onresran Jounwar, Vol. xv, No. 1. 


Barth (J.). Zur Kritik und Erklarung des Ahtal-Diwans. 

Miller (W. Max). Yur Frage nach der Herkunft der 
alten Acthiopen, 

Goldziher (I.). Weber den Brauch der Mahja Versamm- 
lungen im Islam. = 


Reichelt (H.). Aramiiische Tnschriften ans Kappadocien. 


Mahler (E.). Die Datirang dos babylonischen Arsaciden- 
schriften. , 
Zacharise (Th.). Das Indische Original yon Bharatae 


Responsa Nr. 5. 
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Fischer (A.). Noch einmal Heinrich Thorbeckes hand- 
echriftlicher Nachlass. 

Kern (F.). Tabari's Thtilaf alfugaha. 

Becker (C. H.). Tabari’s sogenannte Catechesis Ma- 
hometana., 

Bohtlingk (0.). Zee. 

Laufer (B.). Verzeichnis der tibetischen HSS. der konig- 
lichen Bibliothek zu Dresden. 

Steinschneider (M.). Das Worterbuch al-‘Hawi des Gaon 
(schulhauptes) Hai (gestorben 1038). 

Jacob (B.). Christlich-Palistinisches. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Koptische Spuren in der aegyptisch- 
arabischen Grammatik. 

Fischer (A.). Der Name Zaitiina. 


Ill, Jovrwat Astatmvr. Série om, Tome xvn, No, 1, 
Aymonier (E.). La Stéle de Sdok Kak Tkom. 
Féer (L.). oe Karma Sataka. 
Marcais (M.). Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi. 


III. Nores axp News. 


Deatn or Mr. Ansuraxor.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, for so many years a member 
of Council. Mr, Arbuthnot will be specially remembered 
as haying in 1890 reconstituted the Old Oriental Translation 
Fund, to which during the past eleven years he has con- 
tributed so much time and money. His death is a great loss 
to the Society, to whose interests he was so much devoted. 
A fuller notice will appear in the October number. 


Tineran.—Mr. F. B. Shawe is engaged on a translation 
of the autobiography of Milaraspa, a very popular Tibetan 
work. Dr. Laufer, who is at present in China on a special 
mission for the American Mission of Natural Te aA was 
at work before he left Europe on the “Gur-bum” 
“100,000 Songs ” of the same Milaraspa. 
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Dre. Geore Hern, of Berlin, has circulated a lithographed 
pamphlet claiming to have deciphered No. 66 of the Mahaban 
Inscriptions, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1898. 


AN interesting continuation of Dr. Stein’s account of his 
discoveries in Chinese Turkestan is contained in a letter 
from him to Mr. E. J. Rapson, dated from Kashgar, 
May 24,1901. His statement as to the genesis of some of 
the MSS. and block- prints in “unknown characters,” 
which have attracted considerable attention during the last 
few years, is particularly important :— 


“My excavations at the Rawak Stipa, N.E. of 
Khotan, from which I last wrote to you, proved of 
considerable interest. From the great quadrangular court 
enclosing the stiipa many relievos in stucco, mostly colossal 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, were brought to light, They 
show the closest relation to Gandhira art, and, judging 
from the numerous finds of coins, probably belong to the 
early centuries of our era. Though now partly buried 
under dunes nearly 30 feet high, the ruins have been 
exposed to the destructive agency of sub-soil water. So 
the inner wooden framework of all the great sculptures has 
decayed, and the safe excavation of the latter was hence 
a task of no small difficulty, I sueceeded in taking a large 
series of photographs and safely removing a number of 
smaller relievos, During the ten days I spent at the site, 
sandstorms of varying degrees of violence occurred, and the 
danger of seeing the heavy masses of decayed stucco collapse 
before our eyes was inereased in consequence. By the 
excavation of the Rawak Stipa court I obtained a clear 
idea as to what the great religious buildings, which Fa-hian 
and Hiuen-tsiang saw at Khotan, may have been like, 
“During my short stay at Khotan “preparatory to my 
return, I had the satisfaction of obtaining full details -as 
tothe manufacture of the forgeries‘ which flourished there 
between 1895 and-1898, You may have seen from my’ 
previous letters that thera is évery Treason to believe that 
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all MSS. and ‘ block-prints*’ ‘in unknown characters,’ 
which were purchased from Khotan during these years, 
are forgeries. I managed to get hold of that clever 
scoundrel Islam Akhin, who was the headman of this noble 
industry, and the confession of his proceedings was as 
detailed us it was amusing. I hope soon to tell you the 
story. 

The task of the student of Indian antiquity is nowadays 
complicated by the existence of the most ingenious forgeries 
in every branch of research. What Dr. Stein has proved 
in the case of the MSS, is undoubtedly true also m the 
case of many of the supposed “inscriptions in unknown 
characters.” ‘The forgeries of ancient Indian coins have, 
of course, been notorious for many years past. So numerous 
are they at the present time, that it is probably well within 
the mark to say that nine out of every ten supposed Graeco- 
Indian coins submitted by collectors to the British Museum 
are false. Can nothing be done to stop this disgraceful 
traffic F 
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Ant. XXITV.—Fiesh Contributions to the Decipherment of the 
Vannic Inscriptions. By Professor A. H. Sayce. 


Mx. Gotéxiscuerr has just published in the Transactions 


of the Russian Imperial Society of Oriental Archwology 
(vol. xiii) a new Vannic inscription of considerable interest 
and importance. As my memoir on the Vannic Inscriptions 
is not likely to be continued after the publication of the rich 
materials collected by Drs. Belek and Lehmann during their 
exploration of Armenia and Kurdistan, I will deal with this 
inscription separately, and provisionally number it LKX XVI 
in continuation of my former notation. The stone on which 


the inscription is engraved was found in the church of 





St. Gregory, four versts east of the monastery of Eshmi 

and is 2°70 metres high, 63 cent. broad, and 36 cent. thick, 
It will be seen that it is a rencas of Rugas, the son of Argistis, 
whose existence, first asserted by Dr. Belck, but doubted by 





myself (J.R.A.S., Oct., 1894, pp. 705, 706), is thus certified. 
(1) AN Khal-di-e EN 50 i-ni 
For Kihaledis the ford of mmuititudes — thia 
(2) TAK pu-lu-ai ] Ru-#a-a-s 
ateda Rusas 


7.0LA.6. 1901, 45 


int 








(3) Y Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s ku-gu-ni A] 
the son of Argistis has inscribed. 
(4) AN Khal-di-ni-ni u4-Ma-s1-01 
To the children of Khaldia — the propitious ih 
(5) | Ru-da-a-s | Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 
Ruséas the son of Argistis 53 
(6) a-li MAT Qu-ar-li-ni khu-bt-i a 
saya: The land of Quariis f oceued : 
(7) ql-u-ra-a-ni su-li-e-ma-nu 
a piece of qrownd perpetually 
(8) u-i gi-e-i is-ti-n1 ma-nu-Ti f 
along with a temple helonging to tt complete 
(9) site. AW KEhal-di-s U-bar-du-du-ni 
Khaidis has given for cultivation : ‘ 
(10) i-e-s = i-ni = GTS ul-di-e - 
I this rine 
(11) te-ru-bi BIT GIS u-se GIS za-ri 
have planted; ihe: house (&) juniper-trees (&) garden-trees 
(12) su-khe is-ti-ni te-ru-u-bi 
cultivated belonging tout — hece planted ; 
(13) ALU su-khe is-ti-ni «a-tu-u-u-li 
the city which I have luilt belonging to it — preserving, 
(14) pi-li NAHR Il-da-ru-ni-a-ni 
the water of the river Tidarunias 
(15) a-gu-u-bi U me-si-ni ti-ni 
I conducted; the pasturage of it cativd 
(16) i-nu-ka-khi-ni-e — Ru-éa-i-ni-e ‘ 
born of the place of Resas 
(17) Athy GI Pee 
look or the 
ee — establishment of the hotexe (&) 
after-saerificing 
(18) LU-BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e 
— alamb to Khalilis 
(19) ni-ip-si-du-lini LO AN Khal-di-e 
of the north (2), a sheep ia hates 








a ; a ECEPHERYMEN? ne Tt 4aeetr TeerpromaAys 
ww a RMENT rHE y TNSCRIPTION 
50 7 i x “it hel] ' 


i Sean a sheep to: Totes, a wheep fo Ariinis, 
1) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 
a goat (?) to Anigugia ; 
(22) u-se - «A-MES e-si-a-tsi-u-li 
Jor the house (&) water after firing the following tariff>— 
(23) BIRU-TUR AN Khal-di-e ni-ip-si-du-h 
a lamb for Khaldis of the an (FP) 4 
(24) LU AN Khal-di-e SU “a 
a slieey =~ for Khaidis in hecriiise aio for Toisas, 
(25) LU AN UT-ni-e se-kha-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 
asheep for <Ardinia, agoat(?) for Anigugis, 
_ (26) Ru-ga-a-ni | Ar-is-te-khi-e 
belonging to Ruéas the son of Argistia, 
(27) MAN DAN-NU- MAN al-su-i-ni MAN-ni 
















7 R. the king  poweryfiel, the hing great, | the hing 
(28) [MAT] Su-ra-u-e MAN MAT  Bi-a-i-ns-a-u-e 
7 of the world, the king of Biainas, 
; (29) MAN MAN-MES-u-e = a-lu-si-e 
the king = af kings, the master 
. (30) ALU Dhu-us-pa-e pa-ta-ri 
BH of Dhuspas — the city. 
us (31) Ru-sa-a-s | Ar-gis-te-khi-m-s 
Rie Rusas the son of Argiatis 
“. (32) a-li adlu-ss i-ni DUP-TE-e 
ti anya: Whoever — this atela 


i (33) tu-li-e a-lu-s  pi-tu-h-e 
removes, whoecer remores the name, 
7 (34) a-lo-s e-si-i-nil du-u-i-du-li 
| whoever the regulations appropriates, 
(35) a-lus KE-TIM  khi-pu-li-i-e 
whoeree with earth shall cover, 
(36) a-lu-s -3 khu-su-li-e 
whoever the aii shall cause to destroy (it), 
(37) a-lu-s ss u-li-a ——ti-u-li-e 
whoever ee shall pretend 
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(38) i-e-3 = ga-du-u-bi a-lu-s 
“I have done (thia),” whoever 
(39) ti-ni-ni tu-li-e ma-si-¢ 
what has been named shall remove (even) the things 
(40) ti-ni te-li-1 e-2-i 
that avrecalled . . , whether (he be} 
(41) MAT Bi-a-i-ni-s €-a-1 
a Biainian or 
(42) [MAT] Lu-lu-i-ni-s AN Khal-di-s 
a Tuluian, Khaldis 
(49) ANIM-s AN UT-ni- AN-MES-s 
Teishas (&) Ardinis the gods 
(44) pi-i ti-i-ni me-i 
the name (&) record = of hans 
(40) ar-mu-zi-i me-i 
(&) the posterity of him, 
(46) ALU Se-il-bi-i qi-u-ra-i-di 
ofthe city of Selbis in the piece of ground, 
(47) tu-li-e tu-u-n1 
shall remove utterly. 


(6) The photograph of the inscription of Atamchan or 
Novo-Bajazet (liti) shows that the ideograph of “child,” 
“son,” had the phonetic value of ar in Vannic (see Belck 
and Lehmann, Zeitschrifi fiir Assyriologie, ix, p. 348). 
That the root ar meant “to be small,” “to be a child,” 
is clear from the compound arkhi-wrudis, * family,” which 
T have long ago explained as a combination of urls, “seed,” 
and arkiis. In ar-khis the suffix of derivation indicates 
that the word signified “child.” “Compare al-khe, “the 

abitants of a place” KXXiv, 10 : r i tee rT 
to be big.” P ( ), from al, "to increase, 


+ The derivative ali-#i in li, i, 4, is “ erowth** ac svdean — 
from Sharia, in the district of hina: Pbtished te Aa bc ean 
by cell oped Past Od (3) at BIT (4) setunt det (5) erthwiawi, 
; bon nee con of Meunis, has built thie house for the poss sf Chin) 

: ! ta, where rtAuioni 15 plainly connects with arkhis (hin) 
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(7) This passage settles the meaning of giwrdni, which 
I have discussed in this Journal, October, 1894, pp. 718, 719. 
The adverb giv perhaps signifies “ bounded by ” rather than 
“beside,” though the two significations easily pass one into 
the other. 

For svde-manv see Ixxix, 8, 15. The word, which has the 
adverbial form, properly signifies “every day.” The gum 
svii-manui of [xxix, 8, is replaced in lxxviii, er. 7, 8, by 
UT-manu kurni guneit. Manus means “every,” “all,” not 
“each " as I formerly supposed. 

(8) I believe that Dr, Belek is right in making gies 
“a temple,” instead of “a wall,” as I formerly suggested. 

Manu-ri haa the same adjectival termination as giss-ris, 
‘‘ multitudinous,” dhulu-ris, “palace,” sekhe-ris, “alive.” 
Tt is noticeable that the adjective agreeing with giei after 
wi invariably ends in -wri; thus we have [wi] giet sida-[uri], 
“along with the old (or decayed) temple” (iv, 2), wi gie 
istint sida-uri, “ along with its old temple ” (xu, 2; lxxvu, 7). 
So in 1, 7, . . ga-wri after wi ainei, “along with the land” or 
+e earth.” 

(9) U-bar-du-du-ni is one of the numerous compounds of 
which du, “to set” or “ give,” forms the second part. The 
first character U seems to be the ideograph which 1s found in 
line 15, where it represents the Assyrian réfw, “ pasturage,” 
“pusture-land.” The same ideograph probably occurs in 
li, iii, 5, as well as in xviii, 8, 11! Bardu or masdu is, 
I believe, like wiki in line 17, a word borrowed from 
Assyrian, perhaps the masdu to which Delitzsch assigns 
doubtfully the meaning of “a depression” or “plain.” 
At all events, the general sense of the compound is clear; 
Khaldis has set apart the temple-domain as consecrated 
ground on which accordingly Rusas can plant trees and 
establish a garden, 

' In hi, i, 7, however, GIS-U is “ plant,”’ and U-ni in the following line 
seems to be the same. [should now Le the following tranalation of this 
difficult pusage:—ini afi-si ihuka-aesdi-mi ane maneeli met meet furtani 
kheidiant terikhe Sari-duri-ni tint S'arivieri-wi GIS-U du-fei, “this tree 
in this same place he gives to the water, the whole of it, as gengaar nies di 


and fruit (?) for the temple, even the plant of Sariduris which is called 
planting of S'ariduriz. Unfortunately, however, the reading awe ia not certain. 





(10) One of the inscriptions discovered by Drs. Belck 


and Lehmann has shown that widis signifies “o vine.” 
Consequently the meaning of “ post,’ which I had assigned 
to it, falls to the ground. And with this falls also the 
suggestion that saris denotes “a door.” 

(11) Zari, which is so often coupled with wilix (e.g. 
Ixxvii, 9), must also be a tree, and what it was is indicated 
in Ixxix, 19, where uidi cari are replaced by the ideographs 
of “vine” and GI8-TIR-GAN, or “garden-tree.” The 
“garden-tree ” may be the mulberry, though more probably 
fruit-trees of all sorts are intended. Zeris appears to be 
borrowed from the Assyrian séru, zaru, 

The discovery of the true meaning of widis and zaris shows 
that Mr. Goltnischeff’s suggestion is right that use is the 
Assyrian wav. The wew-tree, like the Egyptian ds, is, 
I believe, the juniper. The juniper grows wild in Armenia 
and Asia Minor; indeed, in Armenia there is one species 
(J. exceisa) that assumes the dimensions of a large tree; 
and Twelfth Dynasty coffins made of the wood have been 
found in Egypt. The juniper was also a native of 
Northern Syria, from whence, according to the Black 
Obelisk, Sbalmaneser II received wsu-timber as tribute. 
Ideographically it was known as GIS-KAL, or “ hard 
wood.” Now, in lxxix, 19, wee follows uiidi sori, and 1 
itself followed by the ideograph KAT. Perhaps the same 
use 1s found in Ixvii, 3. | 

(12) Su-khe is from av, “to make “; see my note on 
lvili, 4, where perhaps the translation should be “ offerings 
on the altar that has been made.” Su-khe, “made” or 
“cultivated” trees. 

(13) For sa-téli see my note in this Journal, October, 
1894, p- 719. The verb properly Means “ to keep,” 


"Secure," “preserve,” The translation I have give 
l, 17, I con now amend. si Ave given of 


first “50” are the ideo 


and guau-si-ni, which is often preceded by the determinative 
of ad class of persons, and 18 generally coupled with tt slaves "’ 


house and 
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or “women,” signifies “eunuchs.” The word 1s connected 
with guni, “the established sacrifice,” and gunv-sd, which, 
as Dr. Scheil hus pointed out, must correspond with the 
Assyrian phrase “ with arms" or “ with the sword.”' The 
root gunu evidently means “to slay,” “ sacrifice,” “out.” 
At first I thought that gunusini might be the “temple 
servants who cut up” the animals that were sacrificed 
but the association of the word with /ufu, © women,” 
points rather to “ eunuchs.” Consequently 1, 17, L GIS- 
NARKABTI L guavaini satébi must be rendered: “I kept 
50 chariots (&) 50 eunuchs.” They were the spoil of the 
fourteen palaces (not temples, be it observed) which Sari- 
duris had destroyed. On the other hand, Sari-duria goes on 
to speak of the bidi-adibad of the gunusini, a word which 
is compounded with bid, and didi is a sacrificial term 
(Ixviii, 6, 7). 

(14) Piliis replaced in line 22 by the ideographs A-MES, 
thus settling its meaning and showing that 1 was wrong in 
translating it “memorial.” Dr. Belck's “ canal’ was nearer 
the truth. 

(15) For the ideograph U, “ pasturage,” see above, line 9. 

(16) I have discussed the meaning of imu in this Journal, 
October, 1294, p. 719, where I have concluded that it 
signified “area.”’ I should now give it the wider and less 
specific signification of “place.” It probably has the same 
root as inainis or inant, “ city.” 

(17) For the ideograph GI see this Journal, October, 
1894, p. 717. 

Niki, “ sacrifices,” in wiki-du-it is a loan-word from 
Assyrian. 

(21) Aniqugis, otherwise unknown, is probably the local 
deity. 

Sekhadé ia a new word; as the goat was common in the 
region, and was a sacrificial victim like the sheep and lamb, 
it is possible that it is meant here. 

(22) In Levi, 5, 6, exi-nint 1s associated with esi, and must 


1 Gu-08 (xliti, 15) oust he ‘weapons,’ “a portion of the captives and of 
the weapons.” 


7 2 
— eo. ae 
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have a similar signification. The suffix -atsi here appears to 
denote “ as follows” or the like; ef., however, Menua-le-atsi- 
‘int, “so as to become the place of Menuas”? (xxxiv, 15). . 

(29) My present rendering of alu-ée as “ master” is 
derived from the common phrase khutia-di Khaldi-di Tetsba- 
di Ardini-di alu-si-ni-ni aliui-sing ali-ba-di, “by command of 
Khaldis, Teisbas, and Ardinis, the company of the great 
lords.” 

(30) That pafari was the equivalent of the ideograph of 
“city,” usually added to the name of Dhuspas, was already 


known from the inscription of Melasgert, published by 


Dr. Scheil in the Reeweil de Travaux relatifs a la P hilologie 
el ad f Archéolagie égyptiennes et assyriennes, xviii, p. 76, 
where we should read pafari instead of the author’s pia 
dup-ri. Dr, Belek thinks that patari was a word belonging 
to the language of the older population who were conquered 
by the kings of the Vannic monuments. However this 
may be, I believe that it explains the Hittite Pterion, “the 
district of Ptera”; perbaps also the name of Pethor. 
Compare, moreover, the Lyeian Patara, 

(39) The usual phrase is gined jni-fi du-ii, “ shall give it to 
the earth,” asin xx, 12. Ahipu accordingly will mean “ to 
cover, “bury,” “ conceal.” 

(99) Ma-éi-ni is used of the gods (Ixi, 2), “the existences” 
or “ powers,” and Professor I, H. Miiller is probably right 
in deriving the word from the root mia, “to exist.’ Here, 
however, muse can hardly signify the divine power, and must 
rather denote existences or objects in general, 

(40, 41) Eai is new, but the sense 1s clear, eai—eai being 
“ whether—or.” 

(42) The: country of Lulus was the district in which 
Armavir stood, according to Ixviii, 2, and seems originally 
to have formed part of the Mannian territory. 

; (45) Armuzi TH ist evidently mean * posterity,” ia genera- 
Bre te ayn PeThePs © compound of ar, “‘@ ehila’”?” To 
xliv, 16, 17, we have armuz TV TV SU, “to the four times 
fourth generation * (where Layard’s copy, however, has the 


ideograph of “seed ” instead of the numeral IV). 








(46) The ideograph of “city” is partly obliterated. 

(47) The characters fu (which has the rare form) in 
fu-Je and ni in ftu-ni are partly obliterated. The words 
are literally “shall remove with a removal,” like Ahai-ni 
khau-ii, “shall utterly destroy,” in the inscription of 
Kelishin (lvi, 24). 


I can now explain most of the words in the Assyrian text 
of this latter inscription, which I was obliged to leave 
uninterpreted in the translation I have given of it im the 
J.RAS., October, 1894, pp. 691 sqq. As I have there 
shown, the inscription is bilingual, the Assyrian and Vannte 
versions vorresponding more closely with one another than 
is usual in ancient bilingual texts. Drs. Belek and Lehmann 
have lately found another bilingual text, Vannie and 
Assyrinn, on a similar stela at Kelishin Ushnei, near the 
ruins of Muzazir. 

The two German explorers have found that the Vanmic 
text of LVI has in the first line the words thukani MU, 
“the same year,” though the MU is not certam. It has 
aceordinely been urged that the Vannic text must be 
a continuation of the Assyrian, and that consequently the 
one is not a translation of the other. But this is to read 
the connotation of the European expression “ the same” into 
the Vannic ‘tute’. That the Vannie word has no reference 
to a preceding statement ia shown by li, i, 4, tnd @/i-a thuha- 
ne-di-ni, “this tree in this place,” where no place has been 
previously mentioned. Hence thutani MU would be more 


‘accurately “this year” than “the same year.” Moreover, 


the character MU, “year,” is doubtful, and it is quite possible 
that the inscription began with the words, “To the god 
Khaldis of this place.” It is contrary to custom for the 


nome of Khaldis not to come at the head of a Vannic 


inseription. That the Vannic text should be a continuation 
of the Assyrian would be also difficult to explain. On 
u memorial of Vannic victories and conquests, and in 
a country where Assyrian was not spoken, the Vanmic text 
would take precedence of the Assyrian, and not the converse. 








The Persian kings commenced their inscriptions with the 
Persian and not with the Babylonian or Amardian texts. 
Even apart from the close correspondence which I have 
shown to exist between the Vannice and Assyrian texts, 
common-sense alone would require that on a monument of 
the kind they should relate to the same event. And the 
only valid argument on the other side, derived from the fact 
that the city which was called Muzazir by the Assyrians 
appears as Ardinis in the Vannic version, has now been 
removed by Dr. Beleck's discovery that Ardinis was really 
the Vannie name of Muzasir. 

In the numeration of the lines I follow the order given 
in my paper in this Journal, October, 1854, pp. 692-699. 
V. means the Vannic text, A. the Assyrian. 


(2) V. Menu-ni-ni would signify “belonging to the 
tributaries,” so that reference would be made to the 
gods of the tributary, or vassal state of Muzuszir, 

(3) VY. I can now explain the form [Sar-]dur-aza-t-wi. 
The termination is the same us that which we have 
in -na-we, “belonging to the city” or “ country,” 
or in Hiam-a-ve above (LAXXVI, 28), while ae or 
~<a is the suffix -sfsi, as in Moenua-/e-atsi-di-ni quoted 
above. The word consequently means “ belonging 
to the place” or “race of Sari-duris.” We may 
translate it “ of the house of Sari-duris,”” 

(8) The Assyrian deli, which sometimes has the deter- 
minative of “ leather,” signifies “shields.” This, 
therefore, is the signification of the Vannic wrili. 
I have already stated that I was mistaken in 
supposing that the Vannie word for “shields” wus 
wiguse. As we learn from the Assyriun bas-reliefs, 
shields were hung up on either side of the entrance 
toa Vannic temple! In lviii, 5, the translation 
is “a sheep for the gate of the temple of Khaldis, 
a sheep for the shields of the temple of Khaldis,”’ 


' Roti: Je Moniment ade Vinwwe, ii, pl. ld, 
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(9) The Assyrian diéu is o derivative trom babu, “wate,” , 
and means “a small door” or “wicket.” Hence i} 
there is no reason for thinking that in the Tel f 
el-Amarna tablets bida is a mistake for babi. The 
Sumerian GIS geagina, which is given as the ‘ 
equivalent of bibdfi, is also the equivalent of 4indt, = 
“framework.” The Vannic viribi, of which bitu is 


the translation, is really a loun-word from Assyrian. 
It is, in fact, the Assyrian wirihi, “entrance,” anid 
hence it is that Menuas, in his inseription at the 
entrance to the artificial cavern in the rock at Van, 
says, alus niribi jatini-mi khau-lie, “ whoever shall 
destroy ite entrance” (xxi, 9, 10). 





(13) A. Dr. Scheil’s copy has bu-na{?)-ti or bm-sul?)-é. _ 
Busu would be “property,” but Jusufi is unknown. | 
So, too, we have Juaw, “form,” but no duaati. If = 


eyani in 6 V. is the termination of wiguseyan, 
the Assyrian equivaleut would seem to be makan, 
“ place,” “chapel,” or perhaps “ column.” 

The copy shows traces of U, “food,” at the end of the line. 

(14) V. In this line U, “food,” has unfortunately been 

omitted by the printer in the text I have published. 

I am inclined to think, however, that both here and 

in the previous line we should read GUD, “ox,” for U. 

(15) V. 1 wus mistaken in saying that this le has ne 

equivalent in the Assyrian version. In line 24 the 
Vannic gurukhu khaini khau[ li] corresponds with the i 
Assyrian ‘i pasri inaesi, “ like scattered corn he shall r 
carry away” (for pasri see Delitzsch, .dssyrisches 
Handwérterbuch, p. 550), Hence the Vannic words 
mean “he shall destroy with the destruction of 
(scattered) grain,” and gurwkie in line 15 must be 
the “grain” which was offered to the gods along with 
wine and animals. The “ grain” must be mentioned 
in the Assyrinn text, which is, however, in too 
fragmentary and uncertain a state to be deciphered. 
But it is probable that what I have supposed to be | 
KAS-DIN-MES should be corrected into GU D-MES, | 
“ oxen.” 
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(16) A. Egufi means “round,” as must also its Vannic 
equivalent sa-ni. | 

(19) V. We must read [e-ri-la]-e-i, as it now turns out 
that erifas was the Vannic word for “king” (Seheil, 
Recueil de Travaux, xviii, p, 76). | | 

(20) Translate: “the entrance of this sanctuary of the 
Khaldis-gods.” The Assyrian panpanu was the 
“shrine” in which stood the parakku or “‘ mercy- 
seat.” 

(40) Jdahib is “he shall destroy.” Consequently the Vannic 
autor mutt will signify “ to ruin.”* 


VOCABULARY. 


A. 

A-gu-u-bi. “T conducted.” Ixxxvi, 15. 
A-li. “He says.” Ixxxvi, 6, 32. 
Ali-si. “A growth,” “ tree,” from al * to increase.” i, i, 4. 
Al-su--ni. “ Great.” Ixxxvi, 27. 
A-lu-s. “ Whoever.’’ Ixxxvi, 32, 33, 34, 35, 6, 37, 38, 
A-ln-si-e, “ Master.” Ixxxvi, 29, 
Ar. “Child,” “small,” “to he small.” Hence «ar-khi-, 

“children.” Cf arkhuiani, “belonging to (his) descendants.” 
Ar-muezi-i, Posterity,” “ generution,” Ixxxvi, 45. 
A-ni-qu-gi-e, “ The deity Aniqugis,”  Ixxxvi, 21, 
A-ni-qu-gi. Ixxxvi, 25. 
A-se. “ House,” « temple.” Ixxxvi, 17, 29. 





B. 


Bar-du-du-ni or U-bar-du-du-ni, 
vation,”" 


“He set apart for culti- 
Ixxxvi, 9. A compound of du, “to get” or 


“give,” and what is robably an Assyrian losn-word, 
hardu or mired a, ! ia 


Bi-a-i-na-a-n-o, * OF the land of Bininas.” Ixxxvi, 28, 
Bi-a-i-ni-s, «4 Bisinian”™ or “Vannian.” Ixxxvi, 41. 









DECIPHERMEST © 
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DH. 
Dhu-us-pa-e. “Tosp.” Ixxxvi, 30. 


E. 
E-a-i—e-a-i. “ Whether—or.” Ixxxvi, 40, 41. 
Erilas. “King.” To be read instead of khutes. 
E-si-a-tsi-u-li. ‘“ After prescribing as follows,” Ixxxvi, 22. 
E-di-i-ni. “Regulations.” Ixxxvi, 34. 


G. 
Gi-e-i. “Temple” (rather than “ wall”). Ixxxvi, 8. 
Gunu-si. “With weapons.” Guno-se, “arms” (xliii, 15). 
Gunu-si-ni, “eunuchs” or “temple-butchers” (I, 17). 
From gunt:, “to cut,” “ slay for sacrifice.” 
Gu-ru-khe. “Grain”; Assyrian pasri, “scattered grain.” 
lvi, 15. Gu-ru-khu, lvi, 24. 


I. 
J-e-3, “1” Lxxxvi, 10, 38. 
Tl-da-ru-ni-a-ni. “ The river Iidarunias.” Ixxxvi, 14. 
L-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. “ Born of the place.” Ixxxvi, 16. From 
inu, “ place.” 
Is-ti-ni. ‘“ Belonging to it.” Ixxxvi, 8, 12, 15. 


K. 
Ku-gu-ni, “ He has inscribed.” Ixxxvi, 3. 


Khi-pu-li-i-e. ad He shall cover,” cf bury,” rr coucenl.’’ 
lexxvi, 355. 

Khu-bi-i. “I have taken,” “‘ occupied.” Ixxxvi, 6. Khu- 
bi. lxxxvi, 17. 

Khu-su-li-e. “He shall cause to take,” “destroy.” Ixxxvi, 46. 








Tuu-ln-i-ni-z. “A man of the country of Lulus.” Ixxxvi, 42. 


| , M. ; 


Manus. “ Every,” “all,” rather than “ each.” uf 
Ma-nu-ri. “Complete.” Lxxxvi, 8. | | 
Ma-si-e. “ Existences,” “ things.” Ixxxvi, 39. . 
Mei. “Ofhim.” Ixxxvi, 44, 45. ; 
; Me-si-ni. “Ita.” Ixxxvi, 15. 















N. 


Ni-ki-du-li. “ After sacrificing.” Ixxxvi, 17. A compound 
of du and the Assyrian loan-word niki (nigi). 7 

Ni-ip-#i-du-li-ni. “Northern ” (P). lxxxvi, 19, 23. | 

Ni-ri-bi. “ Entrance,” “ wicket-gate,”” “ door "- Assyrian 
niribi. wi, 9. 


P. 


Pa-ta-ri. “City” or “the city.” Ixxxyi, 30, 

Pi-li. “Water” (A-MES). Ixxxvi, 14, 17, 

Pi. “Name” Ixxxvi, 44, 

Pi-tu-li-e, “* He shall remove the name.” Ixxxvi, 33. 
Pa-lu-ai. “Stela.” Ixxxvi, 2. 





| QQ. 
Qi-eree-ni. “A piece of ground.” Ixexei, 7. Qiuem-bdl 

Ixxxvi, 46. Qin. “ Bounded by” rather than “ heatde” 
Qo-ar-li-ni. “The land of Quarlis.” ot 








Ixxxvi, 6. 


R. 


Ru-éa-i-ni-e, Belonging to Rugas.”  Ixxxvi — | 
Ru-éa-a-ni. Ixxxyi, 26 ¥ * 
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Se-kha-di-c. “A ‘eout” "?). Ixxxvi, 21. Se-kha-di. 


Ixxxvi, 25. 


‘Se-il-bi-i. ee The city of Selbis.” Ixxxvi, 45. 


Sida-uri. “Old,” “decayed.” iv, <. 


‘Su-khe. “ Artificial,” “cultivated.” Ixxxvi, 12, 13. 


Su(?)-ki. Ixxxvi, 9 


s. 


{ [Sar]-du-ra-ra-a-ni. “Of the house of Sari-duris.” 
Su-u-i-du-li. “* He shall appropriate.” Ixxxvi, 34. 


T. 
Te-li, Ixxxvi, 40. 
Te-ru-bi. “I planted.” Ixxxvi, LI. 
Te-ru-u-bi. bexxvi, 12. 


‘Su-li-e-ma-nu. “ Every day,” “ perpetually.” lxxxvi, 7. 
‘Su-ra-u-e, “ The world.” Ixxxvi, 28. 


lyi, 3. 


Ti-ni. “Qalled,” “a name” or “record.” Ixxxvi, 15, 40. 


Ti-i-ni. Ixxxvi, 44. 

Ti-ni-ni. lxxxvi, 39. 
Tu-li-e. “ me shell remove.” Ixxxvi, 33, 39, 47. 
Tu-u-ni. “ Removal.” Ixxxvi, 47. 


U. 
U-i. “ Along with.” eaxyi, 8. 
(GIS) Ul-di-e. “A vine.” Ixxxvi, 1). 


U-li-s. “Another.” Ixxxvi, 37. 
U-ri-li. “Shields”; Assyrian fe/é. Ivi, 5. 


Assyrian loan-word,. 


 ‘Usema-si-ni. “ Propitious.” Ixxxvi, 4. 


(GIS) U-se. “Juniper-trees.” Ixxix, 19; Ixxxvi, 11, 








4. 
Za-du-u-bi, “IT have done,” “made.” Ixxxvi, 38. 


(GIS) Za-ri, “Garden-trees.” Ixxxvi, 11. Assyrian loan- 


word, 


IDEoGRAPHS. 
A-MES (pili). “ Water.’ lxxxvi, 22, 36, 
BIT (asis). “ House,” “temple.” Ixxxvi, LL. 
BIRU-TUR. “Lamb.” Ixxxvi, 23. 
DAN-NU (farais). Ixxxvi, 27. 
DUP-TE. “Tablet.” Ixxxvi, 32, 
EN (eurts). “Lord.” Ixxxvi, 1, 
GI. “Established.” Ixxxvi, 17. 
GIS-NARKABTI. “Chariot.” 1, 17. 
GIS-U. “Plant.” li, i, 7. 
KI-TIM (aineis), ‘ Earth.” Ixxxvi, 35, 
LU (susis), “Sheep.” Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 26. 
LU-BIRU-TUR. “Lamb.” lxxxvi, 18, 
NAHR (fas), “ River.’ Ixxxvi, 14, 
SU (gissuris). “Multitudes.” Ixxxvi, 1, 
SUM (Aalis). “Sacrifice.” Ixxxvi, 20, 24, 
U. “Pasturage.” Ixxxvi, 15. Cf. U-bardu-duni, line 9. 


Assyrian Worps, 
Beli. “Shields.” yi, 8, sto. 
Bibu. “Small gate” or “ wicket” 
Dahibu. “To destroy.” Lyi, 37. 
Eqiti. “Round.” lvi, 16. 
Panpanu. “Shrine.” lyi, 20, 
Pasri. “Scattered grain.” yi, 94. 


Ivi, q, ete, 











Arr. XXV.— Account of a rare manuscript History of 
Isfahan, presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
May 19, 1827, by Sir John Malcolm, and now described 
by Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


(Continued from p. 446.) 


Chapter VI (if. 45a-52a). 
This chapter is described as being in praise of Isfahan, 


‘and of the excellence of its inhabitants, their obedience to 


constituted authority, and their talents, and as showing that 
the schemes of all such as have intended ill to them, or 
endeavoured to do them injury, have recoiled on their own 

Tn reference to the verse (Qur'an, xli, 10), “ Then He turned 
His attention to the Heaven, and it was but smoke; and 
He said to it and to the Earth, ‘ Draw nigh to us, willing or 
unwilling,’ it is related by Shaykh Abi Na‘im Ahmad 

b. ‘Abdu’lldh from Hadiyya b. Khélid from Hammad 
a Salama that the earth of Isfahan responded to the 
Divine Command. 

As to the name of Isfahan, it was originally called Isfahan 
(_..\8\K!), because, in the days of the old Persians, Gudarz, 
the son of Kishwad, held possession of it, and when he rods 
forth he was accompanied by eighty sons of his own, all brave 
knights and expert horsemen, besides grandsons, retainers. 
and servants; and when they rode forth thus, men would 
say, Isfthdn!” (i.e. Ispdhdan, Sipdian), that is, “the Army!" 
And so, by degrees, this name came to be applied to the 
city. According to another legend, the town gained the 
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name of Japdhdn, “the Army (of God),” because, when 
Nimrod, in his impious unbelief, desired to cast Abraham 
into the fire, he sent to all parts of his domains bidding 
his people collect firewood (d.2), which command all obeyed 
save the people of Isfahan. 

It is related on the authority of Usima b. Zayd that 
Sa‘d b. Musayyib said, ‘Had I not been of Quraysh, I would 
have desired of God that I should be a Persian (jwy¥ * I ;') 
of Isfahan.” Abi Hatim of Sistén! speaks of Isfahin as 
the “ Navel of ‘Iraqg.” Muhammad ‘Abdis, the jurisconsult, 
describes the Isfahanis as having been thus apostrophized 
(by whom is not mentioned): “O people of Isfahan, whose 
plains are all saffron and whose mountains are all honey, and 
in each of whose houses is a fountain of sweet, pure water!” 
On this ‘Ts remarked, ‘I cannot accept this account, for 
this is the exact counterpart of Paradise’ When ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab took counsel with Hurmuzdin the Persian 
(f. 46a) concerning Isfahan, P&ra, and AdharbAyagan, 
Hurmuzan said, “O Commander of the Faithful! Isfahan ° 
is the head, and Pars and Adharbiyagan are the two wings.” 
Hajj4j b. Yusuf had a Persian secretary, a Magian of Isfahan, 
to one of whose kinsmen, named Wahzad, the son of Yazdad 
al-Abni'l ( Ju), he hed entrusted the government of 
Isfuban. This man oppressed the people, whereupon Hajjaj 
caused the following letter (added by the translater to the 
Mahdsin, which does not contain it) to be written to him:— 


Bee g Mad) 5 )N aeedl wiletel be USE hae Cole xe 
eer Sarl sole Uptetin 11 lat, Lets te asl, 
i] wt _| i ae - 
ely Neel be 5 Sheth y alll, jaall tales, Jay, Zeist 
Sane) Salye Wipck Erdal aly iN s Eo SN a SW ygcccll g 
Valels at) ot als 3! Nice ls bias En cae 
PAS Shell Ub SLl tds, ot EN lasTe 


' He Lied AH. 255 (@ acn, 960 , 
i. : 








Lett, al ea ip Leh Sa uaet Ute tau, 





LSShane J Mol plast JELG lube CHAS fare least, dal 
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All historians, adds the author, are agreed that no king 
or amir has come to Isfahan with evil designs against 
the inhabitants (f. 464) but the evil intended by him has 
straightway recoiled on his own head. Thus, when Nimrod 
marched against it with an army numerous as the sands 
of the sea, and, as he opprosched, destroyed the crops, 
filled up the fountains and watercourses, slew and took captive 
the people, and looted the surrounding country, the people 
of Isfahan, great and small, men and women, sick and sound 
(f. 47a), collected in the Oratory (JMwsalid), bringing with 
them not only children at the breast, but even the young of 
animals, and, for seven days and nights, raised their lamenta- 
tions and supplications to God. When Nimrod’s army 
reached Yuazdikhwast they sent forward a spy, who, on 
reaching Isfahan, saw how the people were engaged, and, 
being suddenly filled with the fear of God, turned back 
to warn and dissuade his comrades. But when he reached 


' The following rouddings i in the MS. have been emended:—l. 3, Mle; 1. 0, 
pe (to apts) ; fal, ail) pil; 1. 12, at; teke, For the expression in 1, 7, 
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them he found them all dead beneath a great fall of snow, 
so that he was the sole survivor of that vast host. And 
the town of Yagdikhwast was built on that spot to com- 
memorate the event, because “ God willed their destruction ” 
(oats yee! 25s yep), 

Once when the ‘Abbésid Caliph Abi Ja‘far Mansir 
(a.D. 734-774), being displeased with the people of Isfahan, 
sent instructions to the governor to afflict them and harshly 
entreat them, this story was related to him as a warning, 
and he was thereby constrained to reeall his order. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz was at firat a just and mild 
governor, but towards the end of his life he became cruel 
and oppressive, “eating the people, skin and flesh” (f, 474), 
until at length he sent a messenger named Uhmiila of 
Vuriigird (i.e. Burtijird:  sd3jy 4ye>!) to the Caliph 
al-Mu'tadid (a.n, 892-902) to obtain further powers of 
exaction; but Uhmila died on his return journey, and 
at the sume time the family of ‘Tjl, including Ahmad, fell 
into disgrace. 

Similarly Yua‘qub b. Layth the Saffarid, when he suffered 
defeat at the hands of Ahmad b. ‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz, conceived 
A great resentment against Isfahin, which at a later date 
he prepared to gratify. Again the Isfahdnfs resorted to 
the Oratory (Mugai/d) to entreat God's protection, and 
their prayers were answered by Ya‘qib’s sudden death 
(a.p. B78). 

So, too, when Abii Layla b. al-Harith b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz 
revolted against the King,’ he extorted acne. disam -thie 
IsfahAnis and quartered his soldiers in their houses. They 
prayed God to redress their Wrongs; ond, as Abi Layla 
rode out, sword in hand, to meet the foe, his horse stumbled 
4 ‘w him, and as he fell his sword pierced hie neck and 
slew him (f. 482), nis sword piereed his neck and 

So, too, when Muhammad b, Hasanawayh of Ray occupied 
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Isfahdn and oppressed the people, death speedily overtook 
him, as happened also to Misma‘i when he went to Baghdad 
to obtain permission to seize certain lands near Isfahan im 
fief-hold. So, too, the chief of the Daylamites (.shobed (windy) 
in act. 319 (=a.p. 931) marched on Isfahan, threatening 
to loot and plunder it; the Isfahanis prayed God to protect 
them; and when the Daylamite reached the Castle of Marbin, 
Ahmad b. Kutligh (? pS) issued forth therefrom, slew 
him, and sent his head to the city. 

Next follows a story about Ruknu’d-Dawla the Buwayhid 
(a.p. 932-976), defective at the beginning, about a man of 
mean degree, who, when asked, along with others [? by 
Ruknu'd-Dawla himself in disguise, or by one of his secret 
emissaries], what boon he would ask from that prince, 
replied, “a hundred blows with the sticks and expulsion 
from the city.” Next day, when these people were brought 
before Ruknu’d-Dawla to repeat their wishes (of which, 
apparently, he had been already informed) and to receive 
what they had desired, this poor wretch, being in mortal 


terror, could hardly be induced to repeat his rash wish 
(f. 454). The prince, however, excused him the beating, 


and gave him a thousand «iriums, but banished him from 
the citiy. 
Here follow other aneedotes of the times of the Buwayhidas, 


which, as the author frankly admits, have very little to do’ 


with the history of Isfahan. Ruknu'd-Dawla’s consideration 
for his subordinates is illustrated by his frequent habit of 


dismissing the crowds of secretaries, scribes, and servants 
who assembled before his house at early morning until their 


presence should actually be required, “ For,” said he, “ they 
have shown their readiness for service, and paid their 


respects, and it does not seem good in my eyes that I alone’ 


should be comfortable and tranquil.” 


Next follows an anecdote of the Sihib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad,. 


who, when he was a youth attending school, used daily to 


pass by the shop of a certain cobbler. Whenever he did so 


the cobbler used to revile and curse him as a Mu'‘tazilite, 


a heretic, and an infidel, but he would pay no heed to these 
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insulte, and passed by in silence. When in later years the 
Sahib rose to that great power and authority which he 
afterwards enjoyed, it happened that some soldiers who 
were quartered in the eobbler’s house so vexed and misused 
him that he at length determined to appeal for their removal 
to the Sahib, who, as he hoped, would not recognize him 
alter so many years. No sooner, however, did he preseut 
his petition than the Minister recognized him, but, so far 
from showing any revengeful feeling, he at once instructed 
the Ra'is Abu'l-‘Abbas ad-Dabb{ to expel the soldiera from 
the house, adding in his letter that “‘the petitioner had 
a special claim on him.” | 


Lage ss} eal ants PEs , Hist wus 1 Go Ngsit) 
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It is further related, as showing the justice and virtue of © 
the Sahib Isma‘il b, ‘Abbad, and his care for the people, 
that at a time when Fakhru’d- Dawla the Buwayhid 
(A.D. 883-997) had great and preasing need for money 
for his campaigns in Khurdsin and Gurgin, a certain 
man sent 2 communication to him proposing to enrich the 
treasury by certain exactions which would bring in 300,000 
dirhams. This document was handed on to the Sahib, who 
summoned the writer, questioned him, and then consigned 
him to the custody of Husayn Lirab ()3)), while he at 
once set to work, first to raise this sum himself, and secondly 
to obtain from the judges and doctors of law a decision that 
the life of such a man as this, who strove to subject the 
people to illegal exactions, was forfeit. So the man met 
with his deserts, while Fakhru’d-Dawla was not disappointed 
of his money. 

Abi Nasr Tahir b, Ibrahim b, 
grandfather of ul-Mafarrilkhi, the 
and the cousin of Ustad Abu’l-Hnsan ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. al- 
“Abbés al-Andé’fni, who was governor of piven aed 
that when he was a youth attuched to the governor's suite 
# certain person one day handed to him a statement for the 


Salama, the maternal 
author of the Mafdsin, 
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governor which he duly submitted to him. It proved to 
contain a proposal on the part of the petitioner that he 
should be allowed to farm the revenues (f. 50a) of a village 
called MArbanan for a sum of money exceeding by 5,000 
dirhams the amount at which the aforesaid village was 
assessed. The governor, having summoned this man before 
him and thoroughly questioned him, fiercely upbraided him 
for “supposing that he could deceive the governor into 
ruining a village which was one of the * roots and matrices 
of the province’ (\:~1, ccrles| » Gy! 3)) for a paltry 
5,000 dirhams, while he himself should gain 5,000 dindrs.” 
Then he caused the unlucky proposer of the scheme (f. 505) 
to be mounted face backwards on a cow and paraded through 
the streets, while a herald proclaimed, “ This is the reward of 
tale-bearers and mischief-makers!"” When the governor's 
wrath had somewhat subsided he turned to the narrator 
(Abi Nasr Tahir), who was ready to sink into the earth 
for shame, and said, “ Henceforth no such proposal must be 
placed in my hands.” 

The author, al-M4farrikh{, next speaks of ‘Al4’u’d-Dawla 
Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Dushmanzér (here written -sdd, 
Ol} pre), in whose reign (a.D. 1007-1041) he wrote, and 
praises the assiduity with which he repaired and maintained 
the fortresses and castles which protected Isfahan, as well 
as the clever and skilful use he made of his spies, who 
supplied him with full information concerning the forces, 
characters, aims, and inventions of all the neighbouring 
potentates, so that, when one attacked him, he knew directly 
whether he could successfully resist him, or whether he 
should retreat and make the best terms he could (f. 51a), 

Sultan Ruknu’d-Din Tughril Beg Aba Talib Muhammad 
b. Mikaé’il the Seljiq (av. 1037-1063) was also much 
attached to Isfahan, where he chiefly resided for twelve 
years, besides paying constant visits of one or two months at 
other times, and on which, notwithstanding the discourtesy 
and disobedience which he suffered at the hands of its 
inhabitants, he expended, in public buildings and improve- 
ments, a sum exceeding 500,000 dinars. 
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So, too, when Sultén Abi Shujé‘ Alp Arslan Muhammad 
b. (£ 516) Daud b. Miké’il the Seljiq (a.v, 1063-1072) 
marched from Khurasin on ‘Ir4q with a vast and well- 
equipped army, defeated his foes outside Ray, and advanced 
towards Isfahin against his brother (? Qaward), who fled 
incontinently to Kirman, Alp Arslan then occupied Isfahan, 
which greatly pleased him, and treated its people with 
marked favour, His brother, fearing pursuit, retreated to 
the Castle of Wadhshiz (asi) with all his followers and 
stores, and made one or two feeble and unsuccessful attempts 
to recapture Isfahan. On these occasions Alp Arslan issued 
the most stringent orders to his troops aguinst all sorts 
of looting and violence, in which matter he was so earnest 
that even in the case of the most favoured of his (f. 52a) 
courtiers or the dearest of his sons death would have been 
the inevitable penalty of disobedience. Isfahan, in short, 
became the centre of his vast empire; he set “ overseers” 
(20) over Pars, Khuzistdn, Gilin, and Adharbéyagén, 
“guardians” (23>) over Ray and Khurdésan, and a 
“watcher (\-.3;) to look after his relations and rivals 
of Kirman, while he extended his conquests in Asin Minor 
and Indin. 





Chapter VII (ff. o2a—61 2) 


This chapter professes to describe 
especially the Spring, in Isfahan, 
pleasures of the inhabitants: and 
the translator (f. 62 6) :— 
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the different seasons, 
and the amusements and 
opens with two poems by 
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Couplet by another poet :— 
6 op S05 Uo bed fall stl pel Lill Lag coajto 
Poem by the translator :— 
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Here follows a long and florid description of the beauty of 
Springtide in Isfahan, in mixed prose and verse, of which 
the following ingenious passage may be taken as a favourable 
specimen :— 
ar Lite 0 slash © spalee od spel Ly 5 Bebe jo lel 
dilec yee 2 tyne ly Lee aiblle jo ulti fais. oleate, 
Ey et rly doe cml le a eb Le 
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Here follows a pretty ghazal (ff. 534-544) in praise of the 
translator's patron, Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, succeeded 
by other graceful verses, Arabic and Persian, intermixed 
with prose, and then this quatrain by Mujiru’d - Din 
Baylagéni :— 
i # | j . = — - 
pe a aieeks Jal yb Pe ae sigan ——— bls C3 Jf tr" .us* 
tp neat iT le lees he eT yo ac laS gh 
And the following quatrain by Kamélu’d-Din Iama‘il :-— 
; : “ij a ro 
5 aad pole :s— ic? een es 
‘ Mnawile pool y Wa ee 
en) Ree us as ult pel a! 
The following mulamma' poem (half Arabic, half Persian) 
on f. 55¢ is perhaps worth quoting :— 
cetyl CS is ot ST nats Sil 
NO 0 BUG wat faa Gg ARON preset 


wr IE aj y le usl 52 2 . oe ae eeits ne 
‘ee S pense snl “Lyee al cesta 
Rext follows (£. 956) an Arabic poem of seven couplets b 
al-M&farrakhi, the author of the Mahduin, beginnin a 
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Then thirty-three peste be of Persian mathnawi verse by . 
So ru’d- -Din ‘Abdu'l-Latif of Khujand (ff. 555-564), 


3 sir = =" tT ‘3 olasle, es ue Bj 


‘Then a Persian ghazal of fourteen couplets (ff. 464-57) 
by Shamsu'd-Din Baylaqéni, beginning :— 


* il ali us We Ake Wel 
oN aos FBP 9S AS y Lele 
Then (f. 57a) another ghaza? by Kamilu’d-Din Isma‘il, 
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The charms of Spring having been exhausted, we come 
(£575) to the praises of Autumn, especially its fruits, the 
apples of Azyish ((z'}!), the peaches, and the grapes, on 
which last the following short ghaza/ is quoted :-— 


Sh tee A edt it Se 
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The Winter season next claims the author's attention 
(if. 576-584), and a description of its home enjoyments and 
fireside delights leads him to insert a number of anecdotes 
illustrating the quick-wittedness and power of repartee of 
even the least intelligent of its inhabitants, “women, 
wukhannathdn, and fools," to quote his unchivalrous classi- 
fication. These anecdotes, especially those which concern 
the degraded class mentioned second, are, for the most part, 
the reverse of edifying; yet the scribe appears to have been 
so pleased with them that he has by mistake transcribed. 
them twice over, so that f. 574, 1. 7—f. 62a, 1. 7 are repeated 
agin on f, 62a, lL. 7—-f. 66a, 1. 17. Indeed, a passage 
beginning . . - yy)? tas yy!) and ending ‘ bu SEU... 
occurs three times over (f. 574, Il. 6-15; f. 62a, Il. 7-14; 
and f. 66a, 1, 17—f. 664, 1. 7), and the reader of the MS. 
must skip from f. G2a, 1. 7, to £. 666, 1. 7. 

Of the fourteen stories comprised in the remainder of this 
chapter, the first six have a mukhannath for their hero ; the 
seventh and eighth are about women; the last six about 
half-witted fools or “naturals,” Of the first group a 
celebrated mukhannath named Dukhandi (isaseo: once 
sso, once 5-5.) appears as the principal character 
in Nos. 1-4, and another named Ruzuh 
-i-Jashmi (or Chashmi) in No. 5. Nei 
are mentioned by name, but amongst the fools a certain 
Abu'l-Fawaris figures in ‘three stories, and another named. 
‘Abdullah in one. All these stories are written: in a 
thoroughly colloquial style, which is interesting as a proof 
that the spoken language has not changed more than the 
hardly atl Anothgy pee s hmated yeare—that in 
them present is the citation (with tices 
in the dinlect of Isfahan, There are the following fee 


(353 once, 4}, once) 


= (f. 68.0,1, 2) bey 55 l= (0585.15) ols digg Le 
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ther of the women. - - 








\olt6= Uf. 594, 1.17; 686, 1. 18) 4465 CEN EGp Nate 


f. 65.4,) ols ws Hy tas 604, 1. 12) slo kn. fies a8 


= (f. 654,16; f 61a, 1. 12) 33 = J ae al oe 2aG 
£5 Shag Wl a, oes, 


| Of these stories I propose to give the texts of three ond 
the substance (in translation) of five, omitting the remaining 
‘six as objectionnble, or pointless, or both. 





No. 3. Dukhandi and the Jester of Kirman., 
(Ff. 59a, ll. 6-15; 654, Il. d-11.) 


ese Sak gyetn y 2b SUT jo 2329 ool yey tate 
pron Skj eae sl Sylety Moles bls I Les JWSe~ 
wletasl tjlee dee fh Sip jh ons, gleiol oy f aio 
tole lal aS ei ape Lides Leas! Vg Le | 
ee dy foto aly gh beak ehp of ‘ ojlail Skit, 
pyres daeS Cub SS OG AS ody la Os les 
ee IE yd 2 suse atl oe lel ooo iS wats 
ey ee yp ee lee LF te Jat |S 
Sm sh rer mel oo jeg wool enaktny Seay, 
ph pe slo aS als aK Jl, AMS ik gcd 
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No. 5. The Mukhannath who wanted a fine shroud, 
(Ff. 594, IL 1-7; 654, 1. 14-t4e, 1 3.) 
acai: cate [Pyp c 0fj] aff s) ol eel aay Go ster, 
wd Sul S a8 ctey ops soe alSs g lie Sycety 
sty Sele slenlr de aij Bll SG sleole ol jf 
sk Ny\ S spoe sass s spe ned lass solo le, 
Poy dean city QpS ly ss dade Kany elgole 31 iS | teelt 
needle pele by Me ene The aL Glee al! SL 
Qype caption? 4S ong pty ety ls re ~s 


: (") ted 9 pd us lel yo (a ais 


No, 9. Abi ‘Ali b. Rustam and the fool of Batargan. 
(FY. O00, ll. 9-17; 644, IL j-11.) 
4:3 3) dp (yo asst NGlpe oF yole ols ac 51 F 
cto pl) eed yy EF ee ee Oe Sole yeh 
Vygis iy pe okt al , SO pty 
min) wel y sdicuen) gl ey pps WFid ged ol x 
Pie} dar, oS (Jyki wleb y  n3, eke yo cls] 4S oy 
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No. 10. Ada’/-Foth ‘Amid and the madman, 
(Ff. 60a, 1. 17-604, 1. 8; 644, 1. 12-65a, |. 2.) 


One day when Abu'l-Fath ‘Amid was out riding, a certain 
crazy fellow met him, caught hold of the tail of his horse 
with both hands so as to prevent him from moving, and 
eried: “QO Master! The marriage which thou hast concluded 
between thy sister and So-and-so is not valid, and she is as 
unlawful to him as his own mother, for, since thy father 


- qs still living, thou hast no authority in the matter!” The 


unfortunate nobleman, unable to escape, and thus put to 
the blush before the onlookers, tried every kind of argument 
and persuasion to induce the other to let him go, but at last, 
being reduced to desperation, struck him over the head with 
his whip and wounded his sealp. The madman there 
took to his heels, with the blood streaming from his foe 
down to his feet, crying out the while, ‘I wished to discuss 
a point of law with the ‘Amid, and he broke my head!” 





No. 11. Abu’ Fawdris and Sultan Mas‘id of Ghazna, 
(Ff. 608, I. 8-13; 65a, Il. 2-8.) 


There was in Isfahan a certain Abu'l-Fawéris, who, 
though crazy, used at times to say very smart things. 
When Sultan Mas‘tid b. Mahmid b. Sabuktagin (an. 1030— 
1040) drove ‘Al4'u’d-Dawla out of Isfahan, he desired to see 
Abu'l-Fawaris, of whose quaint sayings he had heard, and 
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caused him to be brought before him. “O Abn'l-Fawéris,”’ 
he demanded, “do you like me best, or the son of Kaktiya?”” 
(written a0 in both places, but the correction is obvious), 
meaning ‘Ala'u'd-Dawla (Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b, Dush- 
manzat b. Kakwayh, a.p, 1007-1041). Abu'l- Fawaris 
replied in the Isfahan dialect, “ Ti bi-shi, ca an mayad !” 
i.e, “ May’st thou depart, and may he not return!” 


No. 12. Abw'/-Fawdris and ‘Ala’ u'd-Davwla. 
(Ff. 606, IL. 13-17; 65a, Il. 8-12.) 


When ‘Ala’u'd-Dawla was engaged in building the city- 
walls of Isfahan, he imposed heavy taxes on the inhabitants 
to defray the cost of its construction, so that they were 
greatly distressed. One day Abu’l-Fawéria meeting him, 
said, “Are you wanting to make a garden?” “ How ao?” 
replied the other. “ Because,” said Abu’l-Fawaéris, “you 
are laying waste the city and building a wall round ~ 
about it.” 


No. 13. Abu’/Fowdris las no liking for the Mosque. 
(Ff, G04, 1. 17-6la,L 13; 65a, L 12-654, 1, 5.) 


When, os alrendy mentioned, Sultan Mas‘id took Isfahan 
from ‘Alé’u’d-Dawla, the inhabitants suffered much at the 
hands of his soldiers. Muny of them took refuge in the 
Mosque, but even there they were pursued by the victorious 
troops, who beheaded some, cut others in pieces, and wounded 
many more, amongst them Abu'l-Fawaris. Some days later, 
when peace was again restored, he was sitting near the same 
mosque while the people were going to prayers. Some of 
them invited him to accompany them. He answered 
“I went there only once in my life, and then I was nearly 
torn in pieces. What inducement should I have to go there 
upain ” 





ERTAINING ANECDOTES. or7 





No. 14. Another unwilling worshipper. 


A certain crazy fellow called ‘Abdo'llah was once 
reproached for not saying his prayers. He replied in the 
Isfahani dialect, “ Fu-dih-i-khardh khardj na-hi!” (“No 
land-tax is imposed on a ruined village! *’) 

f , PT Pers ee eee en es a ee hole 

The only person mentioned in the remaining stories is 
Abu’l-Wafi Mahdi, called “ Baghdadi,” who is referred to 
as not knowing the language of the country, and was 
therefore presumably an Arab. 


Chapter VII. Deseribing Musalla and Hiheha and some of 
the remarkable men of Isfahan. 


The chapter opens with the following Arabic poem by the 
translator (ff. Gla, 1. 17-614, 1.4; 654, Il. 11-16):— 


© lS eel y eel Qo JAB La Cb 
© elite NN pearly Pe ht Ls Sh 1 
olncty hiss cy Selly 3)! policy 
f leall aac Latins Jia “beats SSSL& y Oyj sully » 
‘ aT, gel tala! : wn eel 3 met 
ol gaa ue Vile i ‘is Lass a Sol 
pl —e oo ale Sale chaaall y APS syd ope Ll 
Here follows a page (ff. 615, 66a) of ornate description of 


Musall4, Marbin, Jayy, Zinda-rid, the Gav-Khwani marsh 


iA. 1BO0L. 45 
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and other places near Isfahan; then an Arabic poem (f, 668) 
by Abd Sa‘id Muhammad ar-Rasimi, beginning :— 


EN Stall pad J all 6 sob doll Ube al 


Then another Arabic poem by Abi Ghalib Hashim b. ul- 
Husayn b. Muhammad at-Rustami (ff. 66/672), beginning :— 


“Nlonns delle pe say! s gs Oras OR) Be} 
“Nalyee lay Di SSS yy tle Erroll 3) hee 


This is followed by an interesting Persian gasida by 
Sharafu'd-Din Shufurvah, describing the past splendour and 
actual devastation of Isfahan (ff. 67a, 1. 10-676, 1. 11) :— 
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The translator here alludes again (f. 674) to the 
Aitdb-i-Isfahan of Hamza, and another work by ‘Ali b. 
Hamza b. ‘Ammar (f. 68@) entitled Qald’idu'sh-Sharaf, the 
prolixity of which he excuses himself for not imitating. 
He will ‘not, he says, repeat the notices of the great men 
of earlier times which may be found in these books, but will 
give brief accounts of the celebrities whom Isfahin has 
produced in his own day, beginning with the Sayyids, or 
descendants of ‘Ali and the Prophet's daughter Fatima, 
concerning whom (f, 68 }) Sa‘id-i-Hiravi says :— 


he cathe jy Ota a> |! *ai' pile, wheel Fond yy) cole lua 
, ‘oe — yitane jl jas ees ve ae Sane awe 1,3 
Here follows (f. 694) a eulogy on the Amir ‘Alé’u'd-Din 
Muhammad b. al-Murtadi Fakhru’d-Din Muhammad b. 


al-Hadi al-Husayni al-“Alawi, concluding with the following 
Persian poem :— 
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Here follows a long list of eminent Isfahénis arranged in 
the following classes: (1) Persons of a period already ancient 
when al-Mafarrikhi wrote his Mahasin; (2) contemporaries 
of al-M&farrikhi; (3) Arabic scholars, grammarians, philo- 
logists, and poets; (4) Persian poeta; (5) ancient philosophers; 
(6) philosophers of al-Mafarrakhi’s time; (7) some dis- 
tinguished persons who visited Isfah4n. I see mo use in 
giving a mere arid list of names, devoid of dates and 
biographical particulars, and shall therefore only mention 
the number of names in each class and a few of those which 
are best known. 

|. Famous men anterior to ai-Mafarrukhi’a time, about 82 
names, including Shaykh ‘Abdu’llih b. Muhammad b. 
Ja‘far Hayyan, Ahmad Saffér, Abu Sa‘d Nagqash (“the 
Painter”), Abi Sahl Sa‘lik, the Qadi Abu Nasr Stbawayhi, 
Abu'l-Qasim Fadl b, Sahl, Abi Manstir Muammar, Abu'l- 
Mughith ‘Abdu’l- Malik Mudhatfar ‘Attash. This list 
includes two ladies, ‘Ayisha-i-Gurganiyya-i-Warkaniyya 
and Karima the daughter of Abi Sa‘id Mumahhih (aks), 

2. Contemporaries of al-Mafarrékhi, about 34 names, in- 
eluding the Shaykh-i-Ra’is Abu ‘Abdi'llah Qasim Fadl, Abi 
Tahir Farqadi, several persons bearing the title of Kiyd, viz. 
the Kiyé Aba Fayd (243 y!), Kiya of Gildan (_LS +LS), the 
Kiyé Abi Ishaq Ibrahim, Abi Nasr the son of Sibawayhi 
(see last paragraph) ; the Sharif ‘A bbad-i-Ja‘fari. 





ae = mis ate. Gia tee 
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3. Arabie scholars, philologists, etc. (f. 71a), about 83 
names, including Shaykh ‘Ali Marzuni, Abu 5a‘d Rustam, 
Abi Muslim Tahir Muhammad ‘Abdu’lla4h Hamza, Abu 
Muhammad Fargadi Qiwdmu'l-Muik, Abu'l-Qasim Réghib, 
Aba Mutahhar Mujallidi, Muhammad Abt Sa‘id Wazir, Abi 
Nasr Mufaddal Ahmad Uhmiila (dys>\), Aba ‘Ali Sidtu'/- 
Wuzard, Aba Bakr Kawkabi, Abu'l-Fadl Kawkabi, Aba 
Sa‘d Kharzad, Abu’l-Fadl Zayd Biwardi, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali 
Muhammad Badi‘, Abu Nasr Hiémid, Aba Sa‘d Bakhtagimi, 
Fath-i-Karaji (?Gurji), Abi Mudar Ba! ‘Adnan, Abu’l- 
Fawaris Hamd Warkani (7. 714), ‘Ali Bindér (? Bundar) 
Mu'addib, Ustad Awhad, Abii Muhammad Hakim, Aba 
Muslim Mihr-i-Tzad. 

4. Persian poets (f. 715), about 73, including Abu'l- 
Mudhaffar Hussyn-abédi, ‘Ali Bazzaz, Aba Téhir of Quin, 
Abt ‘ Talib Qasim Muhammad Rustami, Abu’l-Fadl Isma‘il 
Muhammad J arbadhaqani,? Abu'l-'Abbas Ahmad ‘Abdullah 
Bindéri, Bakhtiyar-i-Banimin, AbG Muhammad Abu'l- 
Ma‘éli Fargadi, Abi Nasr Jarbidhaqani,* called Dawuiti, 
Hashfurdz Khurra-i-Banimin, Abi Nasr Zamil, Muhammad 
Ahmad di}, called pda Muhammad Dawaé'l, Abu'l-Mirja 
the grandson (&\) of ‘Abdiis, Nasr-i-Tarizi, Sirkj-i-Asharf, 
Abu'l-Hasan Mahdi, called Humam, Abu'l-Fadl Dor Firiz-1- 
Fakhri. 

5. Older philosoplers, phyasiciana, ele. (£. 72a), about 21 
names, including Abu ‘Ali Miskawayh, Yusuf the Jew, 
Abu’l-Husan the Safi, Ya‘qib the Jew, Muhammad Ahmad 
the astronomer, Bahmanyar-i-Marzuban, Abi Sahl Kahhal 
(“the Oculist ”), Thabit Faraj, Sahl the Jew. 

6. Later philosophers and physicians, contemporary with 
al-Mdfarrikhi, about 9 names, including Shaykh Abi Nasr 
Mahmid Qasim Fadl, Surushyér-i-Banimin, Abi “Alj 
Diziya, called Qaswini, Hakim Abu'l-Faraj Yuhanné, Abi 
Tahir Thabit. 
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7. Distinguished men who have visited Isfahan, about 
9 names, including the Imam al-Hasan, son of ‘Ah, 
‘Abdu'llah b. Zubayr, when on his way to Jurjan, ‘Abdullah 
b. Amir b. Karir, grandson (b) of ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, al- 
Asma‘i, Muhammad b. Hisham, Dhu’r-Rumma, Qutrub 
an-Numayri. 

In these lists there occur uw great number of names 
remarkable as to their forms. Of the most interesting of 
these I subjoin three lists, the first of names, the second 
of wishas, the third of names ending in -awayh or -tiya (4g). 
To this last class Professor Noeldeke has called special 
attention in his Persiselie Studien, i, pp. 4 et seqg. This 
termination was probably pronounced originally as -0'é, 
of which -acayh was the nearest Arabic equivalent: when 
vocalized in this MS. the , is generally surmounted by 






damma and the .s by fatha (45). In each class I have 


arranged the names alphabetically. The form is sometimes, 

and the vocalization nearly always, uncertain. Vowel-points 

are added only when found in the MS. 

1. Names not ending in 4s. 
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Next follow (f. 724) some more poems in praise of 
Isfahan. Of these, the first is by Abu ‘Abdi’llah al-Husayn 
b. Muhammad an-Natanai, entitled Diu’t-Lisdnayn, “Master 
of the two languages” (ie. Arabic and Persian). It is 
written in the spirited mufagdrib metre, and the following 
verses from it will serve as a sample :— 


Wiestl etd le US ly ‘Lolet fleas Shae cope 
Lilo, Vigo s Hats Tat Vpoai Flin y Tne Hyp 
Wet so Gs Gy, “Gt, EGU, 
ee Ulet Veb UI Gs ‘le a hss, 
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' This sisbs refers, a clearly appears from Yigit (Motjom, iii, §64-5 - 
Mushtarik, 298), to a place near Isfahin, not to be confoundad with Tihrin, the 
present capital, which was in early Mubammnden times a hamlet of litle 
importance, and of which the spelling was only changed from the older whe 
(Feigut, ete.) to wide by « “* popular etymology,” which desired to connect it with 
the Arabic root g, “to be pure.’” 
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The next poem (f. 73a) is by Abi T4hir al-Battani, and 


pegs: = * 

SpE Gall Bod ope poe Ty ell 
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The next is by Abu'l-Fadl Isma‘il b. Muhammad al- 
Jarbadhagdni, and begins :— 
 toolet Cie GG SU Eile nell eke Bilge! & 


The next is by Abu’l-‘Al4 Bakhtiyar b. Baniman b. Kharzad 
al-Isfahani, and begins :— 


© hae CS Nye wie SS yh ape Deel b ee 


The next (73) is by Aba Muhammad Tsma‘il b. Abi Tahir 
b. ‘Abdu'r-Rahim, and begins — 


pales ole 2 LN ait LY SAB), lead iy iG 


The next is by Abu’l-Hasan-al-Jawhari al-Wa‘idh, and 
ai , 
‘Bi Bala pad laid © sce! slo abet alll de 
Fpae pySUS CU ayy Srp ls cai Sis 
The next (£. 742) is by Abi Ghalib Hibatu’llah b. Muhammad 


‘Harin, Sih ucea 


Ngee ® shoe lee po Spe “Us oll ti oa! letel & 


' The following rondings of the MS. have been emended: 1. 1, seasat 
L. Tr gots 1 8, ghey 
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These Arabic poems are followed (if. 744, L 1-764, 1. 13) 
by four Persian gasidas composed by the translator in praise 
of Isfahan and his patron the Wasir Ghiyéthu’d-Din Amir 
Muhammad. The first begins :— 


“pagh g etnj ashley yo 6 nS 2d 43 Slam op 5 ost 
The second begins :— 
“Ste ee ee ee Se le! “oles Cert doled, 8 4 
The third begins :— 


‘ ae ; 
 qetebdl past 576 canton. sete 55 
The last (f. 75) begins :— 


t oa . i . 
- ve Vag! Ci" = Aone a= ae) us 


Here ends (f. 75 4) the translation of the Mahdsin-i-Isfahin 
of al-Matarrukhi. 


APPENDIX (ff 755-82 4), 


In this appendix the translator sums up and emphasizes. 
the purport of his book, which is to show that Isfahdn is. 
alike the most charming and the most healthy of cities, 
In proof of the latter assertion he cites Avicenna (Abi ‘Ali 
b. Sind) and Abu ‘Ali Miskawayh (of whom the latter used 
to reside chiefly in Isfahan, which he preferred to all other 
places), the great minister and historian Rashidu’d-Din, 
Fadlu’ll4h al-Hamadani, Taqi'u'd-Din Ja‘far al-Isfahadni 
Shaykh Nidhému'd-Din Ish4q Magiya (dis), Ustad 
Muhammad ‘Umar Baba, Khwaja Jalal, Sultan Jalélo'd-Din 
Malikshéh the Seljuq, his celebrated minister the Nidhdmu’l- 
Mulk, and the astronomer Ibrahim Muhammad, He apain 
praises the ubundance and excellence of its fruits, and 


APPENDIX. bay 


especially the apples of Az&yish, concerning which he relates 
the following anecdote:—A certain physician came to 
Isfahan to practise, and rejoiced to see the heaps of fruit 
exposed for sale in the markets, thinking that here existed 
an abundant source of sickness. But luter, on becoming 
acquainted with the properties of these apples, he was filled 
with despair for his livelihood; * for,” said he, “‘ whatever 
ailments may be produced by the other fruits are corrected 
by these.” It also appears that the college founded by the 
Nidhému'l-Mulk was still flourishing in the translator’s 
time, for he speaks of it (f. 804, |. 5) as:— 


Cigtoonat alts yee yes kee 
i “ = al 


[brahim Muhammad Nuwjdmi (“the astronomer "\ relates 
that some Isfahanis once sought an audience of Diu'r- 
Riydsatayn (Fadl b. Sahl, the Wasér of the Caliph al-Ma’min) 
to present some petition. He demanded of what city they 
were, and, on being informed, remarked, “ Then they are of 
that people amongst whom there ulways exist in secret thirty 
abdid? (a class of the saints known os * Men of the Unseen,’ 
Rijalu’i-ghayb) whose prayers are answered.” He then 
explained to those present that this favour had been granted 
to the city by God in response to Abraham's prayer :— 


piles Gilstad be, wnt slsel Su) ae} eel! 


This prayer wua uttered by Abraham in gratitude for the 
refusal of the Isfahdnis to lend their support to Nimrod's 
impious wishes on the occasion alluded to at pp. 88-39 supra. 
Reference is also made to this tradition in the following 
Arabic verses, composed on the occasion of the assassination 
of Mardéwij (a.p. 935) by a Turkish slave in one of the 
baths of Isfahan, where he was cordially hated because of 
the onerous taxes which he had imposed. 


, ghi 25 hall se Js <_< : we Laci yl Ckeiua! a it: 
CReateleslie sludlale “When Jalal Shas: ey 





. 
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S838 BT rel Saal Jie » i Je $ tes jad 
‘Sak 6 soll Tbs, kets ile & lee ot 
TSpad oon sad OT re wld, * Lidl 515 oye Lets Lat, 
Nope a3 als Maz, § dm, aha Ace! bt 


“Stee ay CaN actin ‘salt +6 2 Ne alles 





The translator next invokes God’s blessing on his work in 
the following verses (i. 824) :-— 
* Nyme gl Gar Lyla I, S52 
meee wtle » oi) ee whtle & 
Y DS Be pe A Bye yj slae 
Sey ye 5 sp yl yj 
sap a SE 5 tab rm ee a 
* Slee}, feet ad yp eS 
* Senin Ss ylnaged part oes Faas 
Slee Ne 6 ete 5 shoud & 
tly re LS yee lo f ash 
He concludes with a final eulogy of his patron, the Wasir 
Amir Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad, whom he calls -— 
oe je tet ST lpm s ete Ghile (sie) oe 
' Cf. Qur'in, il, a7. 
* The reading sas (“‘sharponed'’) suggests itself ns an obvious cmendution. 


The following readings of the MS. have been omenied: 1. 1, wth; 1. 4 
Mens grad, tnd , ites. : 





i , eg Sm Sy 
a me — . th 
= (CONC LTSION aor 

0 DSsit Dor 


feo ear is = er 


4 al Rvs) I Mt pS tual! SMe g erate Le jar cs, 


“delane delpe atl, dol,o 


It only remains for me to express my deep obligation to 
my friend and colleague Professor A. A. Bevan for the 
invaluable help which he has given me in understa ding 
and restoring the numerous Arabic verses scattered through 
this article, Without the assistance of his rare scholars 
pages would have been marred by many more errors than 















POSTSCRIPT. 


The above article was already in type when, during the 
Easter Vacation of this year, I was able to devote a fortnight 
to the examination of the incomparable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts formed by the late M, Oh. Schefer, and now 
belonging to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Amongst 
those which I had marked for examination in the Catalogue 
of this collection, published last year by M. Blochet, was 
one (Supplement persan, 1573) described on p. LS7 as follows; 
“ Histoire d'Isfahan, par un auteur qui ne se nomme point ; 
une assez grande partie de cet ouvrage se compose d’extraits 
de poésies.” This proved, to my great satisfaction, to be 
another manuscript of the work here described, which, 
though much more modern (it was made in Rabi I, aH. 
1315 = August, 1897), supplies a good many corrections and 
emendatious, and several pages (ff. 79 @—87 a) of additional 
matter which are wanting in our MS, T regret that I was 
unaware of its existence when I wrote this article, but I am 
glad that I discovered it in time to include in a postscript 
some account of the additional matter which it contains, 
the corrections which it supplies, and the more important 
varianta which it offers. 


Description oF THE Scueren MS, (Surrt. Prus., 1573). 


The MS. comprises ff. 135 of 21-0 x 19-8 e. and 12 IL, and 
is written in a good, clear naskh with rubrications. It was, 
as we learn from the following colophon, transcribed from 
i Manuseript contained in the library of the #iliu's-Sultan 


(the present Shéh’s elder brother) in Isfahan, in response 


~~ 


. oe - Peri 
7 -_ - $e: oe ee = - a, r pm ‘ " ne " ‘ 
7 POSTS CRIPI sy 1) ee 





to M. Schefer’s request for an ancient and trustworthy 
story of that town, transmitted through Mirz&é Husayn 
Khan Hakim-bashi — 





Se ol a WS ~- Aas jis uk Get Gall yo 
43) lec ok 3! sob no cilghel 2,4 & gb soe 
elie N38 says arly, poleeh 550 piled seme |i ces 
dleks jo Saks ley ae ols test Vs ell cles 

Es atest oly Vy face Lenn sd41 ceeds Se eld f 
piste esr ceuld a Sell 5-0] fe! le onl" oges 
— ; Fat sa oot b aed yl ot cols cueas I 
aM é Irie SH sen =e 3 ee ut 6 a8 deel Mi 
The Schefer MS. begins differently from ours, has a much 
shorter preface, and entirely lacks the autobiography of the 
author. After the title, Tw’rikA-i-Isfahdn, and the Bismi'lidh, 


immediately follow five couplets from the gasida in G3), . 
of which the mafla‘ is cited on p. 414 supra, the first of these 


five being :-— 

Sealy lee pe Sie nl 
asa ylia pt Jc 2! cad 
These five bayts are succeeded by the following short preface 
in. prose :— 
wliler pyre Wow Le pe Olal> 5) tees Jpele 
wept Gas! Lest jl ae a0) [Gay Gar day pole (2a) 
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No) phat y ands othe) o Lest Lis, yew oles 2) yb je 
Shobhan way olF lei op!“ osdy gis pie od Dl Ir 


dean? sla Bye 5 yan Sood » lye mt > jo Jyad y tes 
ashe} y cpp wllall AT y (sic: 2 Celt) Solel ents y dead! os 


Here, at the beginning of the first chapter, the two texts 
jom. The further differences which they present may be 
classified as (1) differences of arrangement, (2) complementary 
passages, (3) various readings. 


1. Differences of arrangement. 


That certain dislocations, already existing in the original 
from which it was copied, disfigured our MS., was evident 
to me from the first, and these I endeavoured to correct as 
far as possible before I was aware of the existence of the 
Schefer Codex, the examination of which supplies the 
following further corrections. From pp. 4-14 (=ff, 5a—16 
of our Codex = ff. 2a-24a of the Schefer Codex) the two 
texts run parallel, but here a dislocation occurs in our MS. 
The passage beginning in |. 15 of p. 424 supra with-the words 
“Here follow two Arabic gasidas . . . ." and ending 
with the heading “Chapter [V” on p. 425, 1. 23, should 
immediately follow the three Arabic couplets cited on p. 452. 
Tt is an interpolation where it stands, 1. 24 of p. 425 being 
the immediate continuation of 1, 15 of p. 424. Hence the 
words “Qiwhmu'l-Islim” in the former should be directly 
followed by the words “One day a number of nobles”? in 
the latter, and the heading “Chapter IV should stand 
before the words “ The area of this district” on p. 452, while 
Chapter III really begins after |. 5 of p. 427, and is entitled 
in the Schefer Codex (f. 27a) :— 


‘ + s | a te. d ‘ 





This is the only important dislocation in our MS. which 
I failed to correct before seeing the Schefer MS. 


2. Complementary passages. 


As already noticed, the Preface of our MS. is almost 
wholly wanting in the Schefer MS., which latter is im some 
other places leas full than our Codex. On the other hand, 
our Codex presents a serious lacuna, equivalent to 9if of 
the Schefer Codex (ff. 794-87a), ufter 1. 9 of p, 665 supra. 
Of the additional matter here supplied by the Paria MS. 
the following is a brief abstract :— 


(F. 79a) An Arabic poem of six couplets on the death of 
this “ Chief of the Daylamites,” beginning :-— 


: daar! =! shoul all aes 


It is reluted of Khalid b, Sumayr that he described how 
a certuin king approached Isfahén with inteut to vex and 
harass its inhabitants. An old woman asked them (f£ 794) 
what they would give her if she succeeded in averting this 
calamity. Being promised any reward she might desire, 
she succeeded in seeing the invading monarch, and, by 
reflections on the common humanity of all mankind, and 
a recapitulation of the disasters which overtook Nimrod in 
consequence of his attempt to destroy Isfahan, in inducing 
him to abandon his intention and withdraw peaceably. It 
is further related (f. 80a) thut the first Kharijite who 
appeared in these mountains was Abu Dulaf's brother 
Hizbin (?) b. ‘Tet (ame oy j=), a man of great valour 
and strength, only 20 years of age when he first went 
out in revolt and took to the mountains. For three years 
he stopped all caravans bringing merchandise to Isinhan, 
and the Isfahdnis, being rendered desperate, had recourse 
to prayer fur deliverance from this evil. Hardnu’r-Rashid 
eventually resolved to get rid of this pest, und consulted 


im.a.8. 1901. 45 





> 


. a rr) ~~= - 
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with one of his handmaidens as to the best method of 
accomplishing this. He finally summoned Yahya b. Khalid, 
the Barmecide, and told him that unless he could produce 
the brigand’s head within a certain time, his own would 
be forfeited. Yahya thereupon despatched 4,000 horsemen, 
under the command of al-Aqta‘, to effect the robber’s capture, 
in which attempt they were successtul. 

Another proof adduced by the author of the excellence of 
the Isfahanis is that they have been generally preferred as 
retainers and servants by the rulers of Persia, especially by 
the Sasdnian kings, who placed after them in the following 
order the inhabitants of M4hin, Ray, Sistan, Baghdad, and 
Adbarbayjin. Of 373 personal attendants of Khusraw 
Parwiz, 250 were Isfahénis, and to them exclusively was 
entrusted the care of the Dirafsh-i-Karaydin, the old Royal 
Standard which was originally the leather apron of the 
blacksmith Kava (here called Kabi, oS), who was from 
the village of 41. Kisr& Antishirwan desired that its 
custody should always be in the hands of the family of 
Gidarz. Khusraw Parwiz, when he turned back from 
fighting Bahram Chubin, wished to take the standard from 
the Isfahanis and give it to the Adharbayjanis, whereupon 
a fight ensued between the two parties, in which the former 
were Victorious. 

An Isfahani named Khwarazm one day came before 
Dahak-Biwarasp and criticized frankly ond severely some 
measure which he proposed to take. The tyrant, though 
filled with fury, suffered him to depart unscathed: and, 
being questioned by his mother as to the reason of his 
forbearance, replied: “ His true words intervened between 
me and this command.” 

An army of 30,000 men was once preparing to attack 
and destroy Isfahdn (f, 824). Shahriya— 


lg IS 5H) Nips OY yee Fem FA yy) pons dy et) 


with 400 ghuldms went out against them and slew them all 








save one, whom he sent back to bear tidings of the disaster 
to his people, after he had cut off his ears and nose. 

Ardashir Babak4n used to say that no king could obtain 
a decisive victory over another until he had first secured the 
help of the Isfahdnis, to whom also Khusraw Parwiz used 
to ascribe his successes, Nuishfrwin likewise preferred 
them, especially the people of Feridin (..4¢5 2), to all 
his other troops. 

Hajjaj b. Yusuf had a Persian bodyguard commanded by 


Shabana (U2, lower Shaydna, JL), the son of Firshan 


of Isfuhan, from the district of Jayy, from the village of 
Bazan (,.,!;+), who, in the special station which they oceupied 
outside his audience-hall, were wont to boast of the great 
qualities and deeds of their countrymen. This continual 
vaunting of the virtues of Isfahin vexed Bahram-gushnas 
(the name is actually written (.....=*\ ., but the correction 
is obvious) of Ray, who was associated with them (f. 83a), 
until at last, vexed by some reflection on his native town, 
he burst out into vituperation against them, But Shabéna 
rebuked him, saying, “Silence! for Nushirwan used to say :— 


6 Hall re WG ob be Slap Spe Jats! SC 
Bahram-gushnas replied :— 
Sayre gh LF ead S aT ye) obdbjad Ope ulgtol aa jI 


Shabéua (here “\.5) answered :—* Firshan (f. 836), though 
he be my father, yet cannot attain to one-thousandth part of 
the honour and virtue of the least of the Isfahdnis, nor have 
we ever heard of any one of the kings of olden time who 
was able to dispense with them, or who preferred anyone 
to them; while we have never heard of any special virtue 


or excellence in the people of Ray. The honour of one 


district, nay, of one village of Isfahan surpasses that of 
all Ray and its people.” Thereupon he enumerated (f, 847) 
many doughty deeds wrought by the men of Isfahan. 
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Abi Hatim said to the people of Basra when an Isfahani 
presented to him an Arabic gasida beginning :— 


Most Zeke ble ote uN hte Jb Le 


“© people of Basra, by Allah! the Isfuhanis have surpassed 
you in scholarship.” An Arab, just returned from Isfahan, 
was questioned by a friend as to his journey and adventures. 
The Arab replied:—‘I praised the Amir of this district 
(Kira) in one couplet, and he gave me 10,000 dirhams and 
auswered my verse with another infinitely finer. My verse 


See) cle pg Sil dd la Sle a AF 1ST 
His reply was as follows :— 
SF aber Ty, Ses sie ety S Sle Jud Spall OK 1a 


Here follows (f. 847) an anecdote concerning a headman 
(prea llasoS y Li, ji) $2) of Isfub’n named Kharija, 
who, because all his wealth, property, farms, and furniture had 
been unjustly and vislently taken from him, used to pursue 
and waylay Ruknu’d-Dawla in the hopes of inducing him to 
restore at least some portion of his possessions, Ruknu’d- 
Dawla, having striven to propitiate him by various gifts and 
charities, lost his patience and exclaimed, “0 old man, what 
hath set thee after us in this fashion? I will not give thee 
one single dirham. Of what avail are thy vain expectations 


and importunities?”’ To which Kharija replied in the dialect 
of Isfahan :— | 


ee Me Peg ae 


Ruknu'd-Dawla did not understand this saying, but re- 
membered it, und, on his return from his ride, questioned 
his friends as to its meaning. On being informed of its 
purport, he Was overcome with anfrer, and resolved | 
avenge himself Khirija (£ 85%) | 
to flee. Some time later 


to 
» being warned, sought 
Ruknn'd- Daw la, scnepaiiied al 


his three sons, was riding through Isfahin when he met 
Kharija, who presented a petition. Ruknu'd-Dawla began 
to curse and revile him, and ordered his retainers to drive 
him away, but Kharija said, again in the Isfahan dialect :— 


Np oe LE Sanh sl cies et ste GN NS OI a 


gat Ope B 6 gE 


Thereupon Ruknu’d-Dawla swallowed down his anger and 
ordered him to be recompensed. 


Here follows (ff. 854-87) the story of which in our 
manuseript the beginning is wanting (see p. 669, 1.10, 
supra), though it is here told of Mu’syyidu'd-Dawla, not of 
Ruknu'd-Dawla. This prince was wont to walk nightly on 
the roof of his palace and listen to the noises of the town, 
and when he heard sounds of merriment and revelry (f 86a) 
he used to rejoice that his people were happy, and go back 
to his palace to feast and drink; but when he heard no such 
joyous sounds, he would retire sorrowful and depressed, and 
in the morning would send to ascertain the meaning of this 
change. One day, in the noontide heat, he was thus walking 
on the roof of his palace when he heard some of his secre- 
turies and servants discussing the requests which they would 
prefer if their master were to promise to grant them any 
boon which they might crave. One said he would demand 
an increase of salary; another, un increased allowance of 
rich meat and choice wine from the royal kitchen and 
cellar; a third, admission to the King’s private table and 
a share of all his pleasures, and to drink with him as his 
boon companion, and then to be sent home on one of his 
horses. A fourth, unlucky wretch, forgetting the proverb 
“Calamity attends on speech” (, jas) Js - “LN 3), said 
that he would desire the King to inflict on him a hundred 
stripes, and to expel him from the city. . . - [Here 
the Iucuna ends, and the Schefer Codex, £ 87a, joins ours, 
f, 48a, | 
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(The numbers to which ‘p" is prefixed refer to the preceding pages of this 
trtiele; those to which ‘{* is prefixed, to the folios of the Schefer Codex.) 
P, 416, 1.13, 94 for 2 2; Il. 18-19, poem not specified, 

author only cited; 1. 20, a> for .=»; last line, “ Jarhddha- 

géni” is added after Khwineir, 

P, 416, 1.1,“ Fand-Khusram” is added before ‘Adud; 1. 15, 
555; as in our M&., for ais; 1. 16, 2 \s for =i; the 
reading \gil.+= is confirmed; 1. 17, slcas!|; 1. 18, the 
reading \JUL is confirmed ; 1, 23, the title of Khigini’s poem 
is again omitted; 1.25, Jan 5 Jule; 1.27, “‘al-Mushatfib 
al-Hamadani”; end of last line, “‘ and the Sahih ihn ‘Abbad” 
is added. | 

P.417, 1.1," Chapter I]. In praise of Isfahan”: 1. 15, 
the of Hamen’s work is given as .\gicl obs: 1. 16, 
read : “ by an architect named Jayy the son of Zida”: 1, 24, 
wt,> for .,\2-0; last line,“ Piri” for Tir, 

P. 418, 1. 10, delete “ or Jsfish”; 1. 18-19— sla s\ . . 
oe bby ptt Les) an of md; 1,32," Quizde” G\yg3) 
for Quiz (543). 

P, 420, 1. 13, for al-Bulturi, “ Bakhtari” (5 ods"), 

P, 421, 1. 6, after Alimad is added, “d.‘Ali b. Abi Télib 
al-Husayni al- Alawi al-Madani"; 1, 14-18, these descriptions 
seam to be replaced by a description of Marbin; 1, 19, col ee 
for 23 | 0; IL. 25, 26 end het, lel cl; I. 29, “ Bagh-i- 
Adran” ia added after Bagh-i-Bakr. 

P, 422, 1, 1, “ Dimirtiyén ” (old pao) ; 1.3,“ ‘Abdiiya,” 
 Abdareayhi” (43 ydo0) ; 1.5, =; 1,7, Hérin” for Hiravi. 

PB. 425, 1.4, end, whol 31.5, ond dyes LU, iT: 119 

pe tate jhe LTS, 
= for Jie ; 1, 20, Lot Is ae) ak al, a for y=, 











oe 


me —_ "x 
pg ar =“ oBTPY 
OSL PE - 


(P.424, 1. 1, end, Guys ai6; 1.2, 25 aak Vie; 18, end, 


egtel JT _ after which the following additional couplet :— 

t ry vO et as t + 

et hal he 55 ~r 3 de ut 5) 

aly Ol pe cit se oe 
1. 15, as already noted, the passage beginning “ Here follow” 
and ending on the next page with the title “ Chapter IV” is 
misplaced here, and should stand between Il. 15 and 16 on 
p. 482; 1.24, t= and =41,. Of this poem four more 
couplets are given in the Schefer Codex, and it is followed by 
another gasida by the Sahib Isma’il b. ‘Abbad containing six 
couplets, of which the first is :— 
sj ool art Listas “uu i cehgiel ox? ps a! ie) 


Pass, 1.6, 2.84, and — for 08; 1.7, 2045; 1.8, 
£55 SEI (sic) ; 1. 9, She; L 12, 2283, and Las! for 
st gl; 1. 14, “six” for “seven”; 1.17, read “one of the 
three Abu'l-Qisims”; 1. 20, insert “‘b.” before Ja‘far; 1. 24 
is a direct continuation of |. 15 of the laat page. 

P, 4296, 1.23, (42,5 for (2,55 1.28, “eight” for “seven.” 


P, 427, 1. 2, here should stand the title of Chapter III, as 


follows :— 
Sel pe saree ge use yo a $5 


P. 428, LS, “ Ods” (Gul); 11. 9-10, “ Qélakar” (Zi); 


Il. 11 and 22, “ Adrér” (or “ Abarwar,” yy) 1,23, “ Isfan- 


db” (s\osis\); 1.26,“ Pin” (yo. 
P, 429, 1.3, ccoblu, “of Nihdbdd”; 1. 14, “ Hakdda” 
(gaS>) and “ Wujirjird” (o> je-5); 1. 20, “ Timirit” or 











“ Timirt” (5,8 3 aeei 5 52 Sy pest); 1.24, the locality 
of this village of Amitha is more fully described as follows :— 
oe Gel ao hans ot ble opie gle y 
1.27, SoS; 1. 28, ts, for ant, 3, and woh. toch» I for 
ot; 1.29, oils for swlsasibe, cal; 1.30, aS ze aly. 

P. 430, L. 9, “ Hamakabad” (ol:\6-ls); 1.10, insert “ fro” 
before “lizards”; Il. 24-26, “ sak- (or sag-) binj” (ao), 
and “ Hhashasidt” (225); 1, 31— 

*aeS 2 YEG 3p Foe Slee gh ya 
1. 82," Murghar” (\2,0), | 

P. 481, 1. 5, “* Kithi-Zandzat” (=>;4; 2S); 1.7, “Sin” 
(not “ Skish"); 1. 27, “* Narsdbad” (Sule. ; 

P. 482, 1.4, om. [elee!] and yj)! OSL. for shall; 1. 14, 
ts for Cole ; 1. 15, eS for \@>-; after this line follow 
eleven more couplets in a different rhyme, beginning :— 

“What she oy 2335 bs ye ‘lage 43 sled) lage we 
and then a poem of fourteen couplets by al-Mafarrikhi, the 
author of the Mahdsin, beginning :— 

“Su Lill $2, GA onl ‘Ne agg Slaw slate! 
The title “ Chapter IV” should stand after thia line. 

P. 483, 1.8, “ Hamn” for Méhén” ; 1,28,“ of Ghdmin” 
for “ of Nain” (| sala); 11. 26-27, the same hiatus exists, 
only the word .,14 standing alter sins; last line, “ Sunduldén” 
(hen). 

P. 434,11,“ Kharchan” (. yh); L. 7, dade, yfords de. 

P. 435, 1. 4, om. [..2\]; IL. 16-17 read -— 
Su Al ori jell Oe hay as thal ls... 











1. 18, the word “ Sa‘id” is inserted before “ of Heriit,” so that 
the wliole reads :-— 


a usap> dems Jel lb cle e. 

and should be translated, ‘the eminent and accomplished poet 
Sa‘id-i-Hiravi"—a poet frequently cited (e.g. p. 422) in this 
work: Il. 22 and 23 afford confirmation of this; Il. 24-27 
omitted. 

P. 436, ll. 1-19, omitted. 

P, 497, 1. 11, 48" for "37"; the first dayé of this poem 
stands thus :— 

© aid iy pe Real Take yf gllshll dyer esl Bly 
11. 16-17, “ two Adina-mosques, one the old mosque . . . .” 

P, 438, 1.9, “The other mosque”; 1. 10, j= > (not 
eos 1. 20, hj wel i is added after Ge. 

P, 439, 1.4, j) of} for jt 55 1 21, ps oe Hef Ss 1. 26, 
 Lanjin” (ghatd); 11. 27-23:— 

oy sl dle 0 lle dem sal; let jp pes. 

P. 440, 1. 2, “ Lanjdn” (lst!) again for Jit}; |. 15, 
“ Wahdmin" (.els,); 1. 31, adds “and Aéu't-Tifl” after 
“Abbas.” 

P. 441, 1.6, eS, ai: 1.11, the emendation 2,5 is confirmed ; 

Sia, dean + 1.16, it for le oe; 1. 18, GILG for WILL; 
J, 28, al) he eclee. 

P. 442, |. 7, it is not clear to whom the pronoun refers ; |. 5, 
Hi for \! in first misrd‘; 1. 13, the Schefer Codex substitutes 
the following couplet :— 
Whey Spel BLS candi tpoley ‘Hc JG Wyle tot y Ul 
1, 14, \glS... JS y; 1. 15, the emendation js. is confirmed ; 
1. 16, \5; 1. 17 ends 8\.5 4.3; last line, for “ Arabic" ( 95) 
I am not sure that “‘ Ghuzzi” (spt) i ia not meant, 
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P. 443, 1.9, sy, Sarvi,” for 5,,«, “of Mery”; 1,31, 
" Fdn-i-Liifa” (439 o\i); 1. 38, * 1000" (le); 1.34, “of 
ie" (As 5p). 

P, 444, 1.5, docs So ty ee; 1.19,“ Falak” (ala). 

P, 445, 1. 27, “a credible man ” (_ ¢sscx-). 

P, 662, 1. 22, “ Wahzdd”: 1. 23, “ al Anbdri” Csslaidh); 
1,29, Slett,.. deat 

P, 663, 1.2, Selle; 1.3, 218s; 1,4, 2.55 for Sts; 
Lid, — * the emendation mie) ia conlirmed. 

P. 064, 1.5, slas for .,)oo; last line, s.2 ; last line of 
footnote, ss. 

P. 6ti5, 1.8, “ Aayghlagh” (ates) ; 1.9, here follows the 
additional matter comprised in f. 79a (1.2)—87.a of the Schefer 
Codex, of which the substance has been already given; 
ll, 64-38, omitted. 

P. 666, Il. 1-14, omitted ; 1. 24, “ Husayn b, Lirdd We 191) 
" Maslama” (eslue) for“ Salama.” 

P, 668, 1.9," Wadshir™ ( title). 

P. 669, 1,2, ads for hai; 1, 4, y G0; 1.10, Loe for Los: 
1, 15, » y\ for ysl; 1. 16, [4] omitted twiee; last line, Wsle~ 
for le. 

P, 670, 1. 2, om. [30]; 1. 3, om, [as alld; 1-5, Gplien ; 
V1, ceatle for cul: 1, 15, Sle (OF oe 

P. 671, after 1. 3, the initial verge ja given az follows :— 

ey yl CSS yo 5) cst yen) mab 5! at st 


' The MS. reading is— Jel, 3), but the emendation seems obyjqua. +! 
meaning being, “Thou art woch en * idol" (we) and such a rte Sn 
thou fillest with despair ond bewilderment both Azar and Mini."* Apcord ing 
to the Mubammadan belief, Azur, the father of Abraham, was ear af idols, 
while Mint (Manes) sppeuled to his skill in painting as his peeuliar mirncle 
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P,672, 11.21, 22, the Schefer Codex bas sox+2 throughout, 


except on f. 1084, 1. 10, where it has aso; 1. 34, 058 Ye 
ole. 

P, 673, 1.4, sles ys sighs gh 1. 6,25 for sa, male; 1.13, 
om. [.]; 1. 15, Hope for M95, KO, for s.), lx‘! for 
jletel; 1. 18, after hie, oll! salt; 1 19, be fora 

P, 674, 1. 2, dle , added after > ; 1. 6, 23) s\ 

Bo: 1.7, es b-, om. [4S], .- added after bs: 1, - 
om. [os]; 1.10, ay aede clgele ; 1.12, Loo; last two lines, 
the words [, 23, . . - ple y] are omitted by homoioteleuton. 

P, 675, 1.3, Ji x Sod lab 5 1. 5, ws for 5. 

 P, 676, 1. 5, op, aa here. 

P. 677, 1. 14, ae! for Nectll, als for li. 

P, 678, 1.2, “ar-Rustami” for “ opens " followed by 
“ ai-Madini” (sic); 1. 6, S| for |< ze\, ble for ble, 
j Ps \ i 2 for 4j\;= ; 1. lo, 24 for Bes I. 19, 3p for >; 
Il. 04 are omitted, and replaced by the two following 
couplets :— 

: te La, Wu lee aS hee 

rs sles, |! Jer = lt 
Sede ri! Le yd ge wit eon 

“yt pot D2 3) A Se ot lel, 

P. 679, 1.2, aoe wipS 3S yy; of the couplets on this 
page, the second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh are omitted, 

P, 680, 1. 12, “the poet” for “ Sa'id-i-Hiravi”; |, 16, 
" gets Nagih,” ete.; 1. 17,“ Haydar” 
stands before “ al-Hddi"; 1. 19, the lacuna is filled by the 
words— 31, 26 ; Il. 21-22 omitted, 
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P. 681, Il. 3-4, omitted: L 18, the title stands :-— 

at Sade Saat ae ge oy yl lees poe el 

é colar , 5 
1. 20, “ Jabbdn” for “ Hayydn,” followed by “* Abt Sahl 
“Umar,” and “ Sa‘id” for * Sed"; 1. 23, ° Ghayth" for 
" Mughith” ; 1.25, 4a oes ph; 1.29, SF L0L3 pl LO. 

P, 682, 1. 2, “ Marzigi” for “* Marztni,” “ Sa'id” for 
“ Sa'd"; 1. 10, * Ba ‘Adndn b. Abu'l-,” efe.; 1. 14, after 
“including,” s2$ pai g\ Sjlenet; 1. 15, after “* Bazedz,” 
ext rae| uw y ("and of contemporaries"); 1.16, “ Ghalib” 
for “ Talib”; 1, 10, “ Ma‘dni,” “Jarfédagdni”: 1. 20, 
“ Zamil”; 1, 22, “ Méfarrakhi" after “ Azhari™: 1. 23, 
jootd for jy 3 yoy 1.27,“ Abul Husayn.” 

P, 683, 1. 4, zs for p) "Lie, ree for «lf. , ay hs for 
toy S505 1.28, soblen (ef. p. 683 supra); last line, | 2!sj.>- 
| P. 684,101, | stil after N55; 1.9,“ an-Nadhiri” for 
““an-Natanzi”: 1. 17, 4-3}; 1. 19, stot for so.2, and 
sie (sic) for s3%; 1. 20, end, LS: the emendation ary) 
is confirmed. : 
| P, 685, 1. 2, i for aes; |. 3, “ al- Bistdmi" for 
“al-Batténi"; 1. 5, \e for Ys 1, 10, “ Yatimdn™ tor 
" Banimdn” ; 1, 12, 38; 1. 14, “of Herdt” added after 
“*Abdu'r-Rahim” ; 1. 20, “ Hubatu'lldéh,” and “3.” after 
" Muhammad.” 

P. 636, 1, a, ans Mia = ]. 10), 4> for >; 1.13, Todo 
and Ase0; 1.25, there is here a lacuna of one page in the 
Sechefer Codex. 

P. 687, ll. 1-11, omitted. 


P. 688, 1. 1, ais; 1.5, doles 1. 1, a, At this: 


point, save for the colophon (cited at p, 691 supra), the Schefer 
Codex ends. 








Arr. XXVI.— Emotional Religion in Islam as affected by 
Musie and Singing. Being a Translation of a Book of 
the Diya ‘Oli ad-Din of al-Ghazzali with Analysis, 
Annotation, and Appendices. By Duncas B. Macnowacp, 


(Chnntinned from p. 252, April Number, 1901.) 


IT. 


The Second Chapter, treating of the Effects of Music and 
Singing, and the Laws of Polite Condueé connected therewith. 


Know that the first step in Hearing is understanding 
what is heard, and applying it to an ides which ocours to 
the hearer. Then this understanding has as fruit ecstasy, 
and ecstasy moving of the members. Let there be a con- 
sideration, then, of these three stages. 


Tue Frast Stack, TREATING OF UNpexsTaNDING. 


It varies as the conditions of the hearer vary. The first 
of these is that his hearing consists in receiving the simple 
physical impression, that is, he has no satisfaction in what 
he hears apart from the pleasure taken in the melodies and 
tones, This is allowable, and 1s the lowest of the orders of 
hearing, since camels are | urtakers with him in it. And 
so, too, are all beasts, for this taste requires for itself 
life only, and every animal has kind of pleasure in 
agreeable sounds. The second condition is that he hears 
with understanding, but applies what he hears to the form 
of a creature, either to a special individual or not. This 
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is how youths and the lustful hear, and their application 
of the things heard is in proportion to their lusts and in 
accordance with their states. This condition is too low for 
us tu speak of it, except to explain its lowness and that it 
is forbidden, The third condition is that he should apply 
what he hears to the states of his own soul in his Inter- 
course’ with God Most High, and to the changing of his 
states, consisting of possibility one time and of impossibility 
another time. This is the Hearing of the Murids, especially 
of such as are beginners, for the Murid fi.e, the wisher, 
desirer] of necessity has a thing desired which is his object, 
and his object is the experiential knowledge of God (who 
is exalted above all imperfection), and meeting Him, and 
arriving at Him by the path of Witnessing that which 
is secret, and of uplifting the veil. In his object he has 
a Path which he pursues, und Intercourse in which he 
perseveres, and states which encounter him in his Inter- 
course. Then whenever he hears mention of chiding, or 
exhortation, or acceptance, or rejection, or union, or 
departure, or drawing near, or being distant, or bemoaning 
that which has escaped, or thirsting for that which is 
expected, or longing for that which arrives, or coveting, or 
despairing, or solitude, or seeking society, or accomplishing 
of a promise, or breaking of a covenant, or fear of separation, 
or rejoicing in close nnion, or mention of attention to the 
beloved and rejection of the watcher, or the pouring forth 
of tears, or the close following one another of sobs, or length 
of separation, or promise of close union, or anything besides 
of that of which poems contain the description, then, 
without fail, some of this must agree with the state of the 
Murid in his seeking, and that will act the part of o tinder- 
box which will light the fuel of his heart. Then its flames 
blaze up in him, and longing is strongly excited, and there 
assault him, because of it, states to which he is not 

' 7 so tronelate mn deule, * tranaoction’ or * transactin Tho worl in the 


a ' j , sa nn | hy 

soc is upplied to one of the divisions of Inw (shar'), =i denotes then sueh 
a= Siiaiie lain pg Aw various sections of Jorispr dence, ouy., tale, 
“an, ; nite, li 0 ; ; ete. | rT i " #4 & - 
title of al-Gharzall’s collection of poems, Piel nt ache, compare the 
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accustomed, and he has broad scope in applying the 
expressions to his states, And it is not incumbent on the 
hearer that he should consider what the poet intended in 
his words, For every saying has different aspects, and 
every man of understanding (in getting its meaning from 
it!) has his own fortune. 

Let us give some examples of this applying and under- 
standing, in order that the foolish may not fancy that the 
listener to verses, in which there is mention of mouth and 
cheeks and temples, understands by them only their outward 
meaning. We have no need to tell how the meaning is 
gained from the verses ; in the stories of the People of 
Hearing there is enough to reveal that. It is narrated that 
one of them heard someone saying— 


«The messenger said, ‘To-morrow he will visit’; then 
suid I, * Doest thou know what thou hast said P°” 


Then the melody and words excited him, and he constrained 
himself to an ecstasy, and began repeating it, putting * we’ 
in the place of ‘he,’ and saying, “The messenger said, ‘To- 
morrow we shall visit,""? until he fainted from the force of 
the joy and pleasure and gladness. And when he recovered 
they asked him about his ecstasy, whence it was, Then he 
said, “I remembered the saying of the Apostle of God that 
the people of the Garden shell visit their Lord every 


Friday, ones.” 


1 ‘Thie « locus classicus on the mystical use of poetry. Tt should be noted 
how absolute is the position Inid down; the interpretation may be purely 
subjective. We have not here the question of the secoml meaning or of allegory 
as it is understood in Western literature ; there may be any mum) of interpre 
tations, according to the number of the listeners, all alike undreamt of by the poet. 
We ehall see hereafter how such treatment of the Qur'an is disliked. It is the 
word of God, and may only be applied with the meaning which God gave it, and 
is thus sharply distinguished from human words, Postry, then, is trented ne 
music is with wai; it i vague, indefinite, suggustive of emotions, not of things. 
This is easy in Arabic, Aa has been well suid, “ Place, time, aod cirenmestance 
give the Arab song its menaning."’ In the same sense Hoffmann in Jer Mayjorat 
fed. Reclam, pp. 28 4f,) sud, ‘Ein Geheimniayvoller Zanber liegt in den 
nobedeutandort Worten dea Textes, der cur Hieroglyphe des Unousprechlichen 
wind, von dem unsere Brust erfiillt.” Compare, too, an interesting pasese ge by 
the sume writer in his Lelena-Aneichten des Aaters Murr, ed. Reclam, i, 
pp. 197 f.; and MacLaurel's remarks on poetry and music in Peacocke’s Hradlong 
Hall, chap. xi. 
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And ar-Ragqi narrated from Ibn ad-Darraj! that he said : 
“Toand Ibn al-Fuwsti? were passing along the Tigris, 
between al-Basra and al-Dbulla, and lo, there wus a beautiful 
house with # raised veranda, upon which was a man with 
a slave-girl before him, and she was singing— 


*[ Dedicate to God is a love which is given freely from 
me to thee. | 
Every day thou changest ; other conduct than this would 
be more comely in thee. 
[Doest thou not see life waning and the mease 
drawing near ?|"? 


rer of death 





And lo, under the veranda was a beautiful youth with 
a leather drinking-cup in his hand and a patched gown on, 
listening. And he said, ‘O slave-girl, by Allab, and by 
the life of thy muster, repeat that verse, “4 Every day thou 
changest "!’ Then she repeated it, and the youth kept 
saying, * This, by Allah, is my changing in my state with 
the Truth!’ And he sobbed a sob and died. Then we 
said, ‘A duty has encountered us.’ So we stood, and the 
master of the house suid to the slave-girl, ‘Thou art free 
for the sake of the Face of God Most High.’* Then the 
people of al-Basra came out and prayed over the youth, and 
when they had finished burying him, the master of the 
house sail, ‘I call you to witness that everything which 
belongs to me is dedicate to God, and all my slave-girls are 


* Aba-l-Hasan ail-Daerri} hb. al. ©. Wises ¢ z 
mentioned eeveral times in ie Rise of af thine set mitt] Baghdad. He is 


= 1 camsat identify this Ibn sl-Vuwatl, In. Phigel’s: Hanesten, p. 42, 
Dhahahi, The nome 





No. 170, there @ an fbn ol-Fowntt oo ted through adh-Dhaha 
francs ~ “apie Muadeabh jee 0: Pr but with no ace that 
awits. re we to ren l-QGti « refer to Sulayman b, Ayyib al-Qiti 
eit query . i nineties who died 377 P PU es Mrins « dealer in 
* Compare al-Qoshavri, p. 204. 1 hoy pilibed | that source : 
ofthe wong in square brackets. Foren fntoase oe eam ttt sore the: pats 
ment on fearing Sere een eetteil, wee Thn Ehall., i, pp. 29% 4 ‘This ease fall 
im Tim Khollikin’s own experience, and the vepase have on their face no religious 
moaning ‘or intention. Ath-Tha‘lnbt wrote a book on those who ied with 
rigger they heurd the Qur'an read: Leyden Cat., No. 1979, Hkh. 
* That he many soe the face oi God in Purniise a5 a rewand. 
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free, and this house is dedicate.’ Then he cast off his 
clothes and girt himself with a tunic [icdr| and put on 
another as a cloak [ri/a]' and went his way, and the people 
were gazing at him until he vanished in the distance from 
their eyes while they were weeping, and there was nothing 
heard of him again.” And the purport is that this man 
considered himself drowning at the time through his state 
in relation to God Most High and through the knowledge 
that he was too weak to be constant in the beauty of fair 
Intercourse with God and through grief at the changing 
of his heart and its turning from the laws of the Truth. 
Then when there struck upon his ear what agreed with his 
state, he heard it as from God Most High as though He 
were addressing him and saying to him— 


“Every day thou changest; other conduct than this 
would be more comely in thee.” 


And it behoves him whose Hearing is from God and 
eoncerning God and in Him that he should have grasped 
firmly the canon of the science treating of the knowledge 
of God Most High and of His attributes, If he has not, 
there is danger to him ef Hearing with regard to God Most 
High what is impossible concerning Him and of being an 
unbeliever in Him. And in the Hearing of the Murid, who 
is a beginner, there is danger, except when he applies what 
he hears to his own states only, in so far as what he hears 
cannot be connected with the description of God Most High. 
This very verse exemplifies such a possible error. If he had 
heard it as to himself, as though he were addressing with it 
his Lord, whose are | Might and Majesty, then he would 
have ascribed the changing to God Most High and so would 
have been an unbeliever. This sometimes happens from 
pure and absolute ignorance unmixed with any appreciation 
of the truth, and sometimes it springs from an ignorance 





1 That is, he reduced his clothing to the simplest possible as a sign of entrance 
on the asectic life. It may also mean that be went on pilgrimage, for the JArim 
clothing consista, as here, of an icdr and a ridd, and some pilerims, out of 
devotion, nseume it irom their first setting out. 


72.4.8. 1901. 47 
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to which he is led by o kind of appreciation of the trath. 
That last is when he sees that the changing of the states of 
his heart and the changing of the states of the rest of the 
world are from God, and that is truth, for He at one time 
expands the heart of His creature ond at another contracts 
it, at one time illumines it and at another darkens it, at 
one time hardens it and at another softens it, at ene time 
establishes it im obedience to Himself and strengthens it 
therein and at another makes the Devil to rule over it and 
turn it from the laws of the Truth. This, all of it, is from 
God Most High. 

And perhaps the poet meant here only to ascribe to his 
beloved the being changeable in accepting him and rejecting 
him, in making him draw near and making him retire— 
that such was his meaning. Then the Hearing of it in 
that way with regard to God Most High is pure unbelief. 
Yea, it is necessary that it should be known that He, who 
is exalted above imperfection and is Most High, produces 
change but is not changed Himself, makes others different 
but does not become different Himself, and therein is 
opposed to His creatures. This knowledge results to the 
Murid by acceptance on faith and on the evidence of 
tradition, but results to the discerning ‘Arif! by certainty, 
revealed and verified. That is one of the greatest wonders 
of the attributes of God that He changes without being 
Himself changed; a thing that is only thinkable in the 
dos : : iba ost High ; all else that produces a change 

; no ) : . | = 
S Bhabas in a it in anything without that producing 
state overcomes which 1a like that drunk enneas whi ch 
confounds the reason; then they give free course to their 
tongnes, chiding with God Most High, and they blame 
atts sepsuing af hearts and distribution of the Glorious 
States as faulty. For He it is who chooses the hearts of 








1 The Murid is beginner, one who has ¢ 
ysticul life; the ‘Arif, or knower ic gon feet St out on the Path of the 
immediate knowledge for hime — wdvaned distiple who his attained 
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the faithful believers and rejects the hearts of deniers and 
of the infutuate, and there is no one who hinders after He 
has given or gives after He has hindered, and He has not 
restrained His aid from unbelievers for any previous crime, 
nor has He assisted the Prophets with His aid and with 
the light of His guidanee for any preceding favour, but 
He has said—And verily, Our word came first to Our sercanta, 
those sent [Qur., xxxvil, 171]. And He, whose are Mizht 
and Majesty, said—Pnt the saying from Af stands firm, 
Perily, Twili All hell with Jinn qud mankind—all [Qur., xxxii, 
13]. And He Most High said—Verily, those to whom there 
came first from Us happiness, they are removed for from that 
[Qur., xxi, 101}. 

Then if the thought suggest itself to thee, Why does 
that vary which comes first [is predestined], while those 
on whom it falls are partakers in the noose of servitude ? 
it is proclaimed unto thee from the Canopy of Majesty,* 
“Poss not the bound of fair behaviour! for He is not asked 
concerning what He does, but they are asked”? [Qur., xxi, 23). 
And, by my life, good government of the tongue and of 
the external behaviour belongs to that over which most 
persons have power, but as for the government of the secret 
thoughts to prevent them meditating over and finding 
strange this evident difference in bringing some near and 
rejecting others, and making some miserable and others 
happy, while the abiding of the happiness and misery is 
for ever and ever, for that none is strong enough save the 
learned who stand firm in knowledge. And, therefore, did 
al-Khadir, when he was asked in the dream concerning 
Hearing, say, “It is pure slipperiness, there stand not fast 
upon it save the feet of the learned.” This is becanse it 
moves the secret parts and the hidden places of the heart, 
and disturbs it as that drunkenness which confounds the 
reason disturbs it, and almost looses the knot of fair 


pales al—jarlal : ganayit is pe ined saw lexicons a4 amyt rs 

rut by something wa wall or a8 0. tent set w i ths pre 
ee i be used of the Feroat pavilion in which the or Majesty 
aed. th cathy Durra, pp. 2, 12, 94, 64 of the rerzion. 
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behaviour from the secret thoughts, except in those whom 
God Most High protects by the light of His guidance and 
the benevolence of protection. And, therefore, have 
some! said, “ Would that we might escape on equal terms? 
from this Hearing!” And in this kind of Hearing there 
is a danger greater than the danger that moves lust, for 
the end of that is an act of disobedience, but the end of 
failure here is unbelief. 

And know that the understanding of what is heard varies 
with the states of the listener. Ecstasy obtains control over 
two listeners to one verse, and one of them hits the mark 
and the other fails, or both of them hit the mark, and yet 
they have understood two different meanings, contradictory 
to one another. But these, viewed in relation to the different 
states of the hearers, are not diserepant with one another. 
It is related from ‘Utba al-Ghulim* that he heard a man 
saying— 

“ How far from imperfection is the Mighty One of heaven! 

Verily, the lover is in distress.’’ 


Then he said, “Thou hast said truth,” and another man 
heard him and said, “Thou hast lied.’”” Then said one of 
the possessors of perception, “They have both hit the mark 
together.” And that was the truth. The acknowledging 
that the verse is true is the spoech of a lover who cannot 
get what he desires, but is kept at a distance, and wearied 
by that and by being shunned. And the asserting that the 
verse is false is the speech of one who is rejoicing in love, 
taking pleasure in what he endures on secount of the auper- 
abundance of his love, and not distressed by it. Or it is 
the speech of a lover who is not at the time debarred from 


1 The 8M. ascribes the saying to AbG*ANT A uhm a 

d. 322 cir oad. tho Ehall., i, i 86, note 4: Ont a3 os 
! Ba etn | hM-ra'sin, The a - &xpluins ia lana ahi \aeyuit. It is a horee- 

racing plrase, equal to our neck und neck: see Thn Khall., i, p, . 


p- 69, note 1, ri, p. 48, note 6, and 
~* Othe b. Abban b. Taghlib al-Ghulam: so ¢h 
| : “tty BE | i SM. Thore a 
nm eeu ain Dh oy ai 
i} ; i wae 5 A 7 Ls oy rt i x : -i 2 5 5 a 
a Risdia fi-z-cnhd. een ronting to the Ariat, p- 185, he wrote 
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his desire, and who does not fear the danger of eventually 
being debarred ; that is because hope and fair thoughts rule 
his heart. So, through the varying of these states, the 
understanding of what is heard varies. 

Further, there is a story about Abii-l-Qasim b. Marwan.' 
He had accompanied Abu Sa‘id,? the cobbler, but had 
abandoned attendance on Hearing for many years. Then 
he attended a party, and in it was a man who said— 

“One standing in the water and thirsty, but he is not 

given to drink.” 


Then the people arose and constrained themselves to ecstasy, 
and when they were quiet he asked them concerning what 
came to them of the meaning of the verse, and they pointed 
to the thirsting after the Glorious States and the being 
debarred from them in spite of the presence of their causes. 
But that did not satisfy him, so they said to him, “ And 
what is thy opinion as to it?” Then he said, “ My opinion 
is that he is in the midst of states and graced with 
Charismata,? and yet is not given a single grain of them.” 
This points to the existence of a Truth behind the states 
aud Charismata, to which the states are forerunners and of 
which the Charismata are amongst the beginnings; and that 
Truth itself is behind—no one attains to it. And between 
the meaning which they understood and that which he 
mentioned there is no difference except in the distance in 
rank of the thing after which thirst is felt. For he that 
ie debarred first from the Glorious States, thirsts for them ; 
then if he can obtain them, he thirsts for what is behind 
them. So between the two meanings there is no varying 
as to understanding, but the varying is between the 
two ranks. 


i Aba-1-Qisim was a comrade of Dha-n-Nin and Sari; he died in 277, 

* Abu Sa‘id Almmad b. ‘Tsi al-Baghdadi al-Khorriz was a companion of 
Dhi-n-Nin, an-Nabbasi, Aba ‘Thayd al-Hasri, Sari, and Bishr; a. 277. 
Al-Qushayri, pp. 28. Lawagih, i, p. 78. 

9 Kardimat; cf. note 2 an p. 96 of Life, and add to the references there [bn 
Hazm in ZDMG., lii, p. 476. 











And ash-Shibli! would greatly constrain himself to ecstas 
at this verse :— 





“Your liking is shunning and your love is hate, and your 
union is separation and your peace is war.” 


The Hearing of this verse is possible in different ways, some 
true, some false. The most evident of them is to understand 
it of creation, that is, of the world as a whole—everything 
except God Most High. For the world is full of guile and 
deceit and slaughter towards those that are of it, hostile 
to them within, though showing without an appearance of 
love. For, as has been handed down in the tradition, “ A 
house is never full of joy through it, but it is full of 
weeping.” And as ath-Tha‘alibt? said describing the 


world— 


“Cease from the World and seek her not in marriage ; 
seek not in marriage a slayer of him whom she weds. 
What is hoped for from her is not procured by what 
is feared in her, and what in her is disliked—even 
though thou hopest—is the greater part. 

Verily, the describers have spoken of her and made long 
their speech, and with me is a description of her that, 
by my life! is sound. 

A juice the later end of which is deadly ; und a desired. 
steed which is restive whenever thou wouldst have 
pleasure in him ; 

And 4 fair form, the beauty of which affects men, but it 
has vile secrets of evil,” 
And the second possible meaning is that the hearer should 
apply it to himself in regard to God Most High. For 
whenever he reflects, he sees that his knowledge is ignorance, 
wee men cannot measure God according to His true 


1 Abé Bakr Dulof bh. J ic: hh Sbthis« | , : 
ne srt b. Yiinus ash-Shibly; d. 334. bn Khall., i, 
O Matisir sth. ia" alibt {d, 4297 the- auth ‘ae | | 
| of the Yatime, published vgs ee Fgh al-tugha and 
Mitannabi anal Seifldia sui, La Shape in Aw. 1902. See, too, ; 
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measure; and his obedience is hypocrisy, since he cannot 
fear God according to His true fear; and his love ts sickly, 
since he will not lay aside one of his lusts through his love. 
And him to whom God has willed good He instructs in the 
faults of his soul, and then he sees the truth of this verse in 
himself, although he may hold a high rank among those that 
are heedless, And on account of that the Prophet said, 
“T cannot reckon up Thy benefits and praise Thee for them 
as Thou hast praised Thyself." And he said also, “ Verily, 
I ask pardon of God in the day and the night seventy 
times.” And his asking pardon was only on account of 
states, that is steps, long in respect to what 1s behind them, 


though they may be short in respect to what is before them." 


For there is no approaching but beyond it there remains an 
approaching without end, since the path pursued of advance 
to God Most High is without end, and attaining to the 
farthest of the steps of approach is impossible. 

And the third possible meaning is that the hearer should 
regard his first states and be well pleased with them; and 
then should regard those that follow and contemn them 
on account of his meeting in them veiled things of the 
Deceitful One? Then he considers that to be from God 
Most High, and hstens to the verse with regard to God Most 
High in complaint against Fate and Destiny,’ which is 
unbelief according to the exposition which has preceded. 
And there is no verse but it is possible to apply it to different 
meanings, and that is in proportion to the abundance of the 
knowledge of the listener and the purity of his heart. 

The fourth condition is the Hearing of him who has 
passed beyond states and stages. He is distant from 
knowing aught save God Most High to such a degree that 
he is distant even from knowledge of his own self and its 


t Apparently he means that there is a great deal of effort but little progress 
forwal 

2 4i-G@harér; aay be either the World or the Devil. On the word in the 
broad sense see the Atal dAcmm al-gharur, the tenth of the third Rwd* of 
the Jhyd. 

4 GQed@ and gedar; for an etuminution of these two terms see Abd or-Hozzag 


in J.A., 2° ser., i, 160. 
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states and intercourse, and is like one stupefied, a diver 
in the very sea of Witnessing, whose state resembles the 
state of the women who cut their hands, witnessing the 
loveliness of Yiisuf, when their wonder went so far that 
their perceptions were stupefied and failed.1 Of such as 
are in this condition the Siifis use the expression Faniya, 
“he has passed away from himself und come to an end” 
[i.e. he is oblivious to himself], and whenever anyone 
passes away from himself, he must pass away from all 
besides himself; then it is as though he passed away from 
everything except the One—the witnessed one. He passes 
away also from the act of witnessing, for the heart, whenever 
it turns aside to view the act of witnessing and itself us 
a witnesser, is heedless of the thing witnessed. But for 
him who is infatuated in a thing which he sees there is 
no turning aside, in his state of seeking to plunge into it, 
to his act of seeing, nor to his own self through which 
is his seeing, nor to his heart in which is his pleasure. 
A drunken man tells no tale about his drunkenness, nor 
he who is taking pleasure about his taking of pleasure, 
but his tale is only about that in which he takes pleasure. 
And an example of this is in knowledge of a thing, for it 
changes to knowledge of the knowledge of that thing, and 
the knowledge of the thing, whenever there comes to the 
knower knowledge of his knowledge, is turned from the 
thing. And such a condition as this sometimes suddenly 
appears with regard to created things, and sometimes, also, 
with regard to the Creator, For the most part it is like 
swift lightning which stands not and lasts not; if it should 
last, human strength could not endure it. And often he 
wno is thus affected is agitated under its burdena with 
an agitation which slays his soul, like what 14 narrated 
concerning Abii-l-Husayn an-Niri! that he was present at 
an assembly and heard this verse +— 

ee Bn ea oooh sa i of the Qur'iin, ‘This is the standard 
Sait; @. 995 or 208 ne Vubsmmad an-Niri al-Baghdadi, a comrade of 
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“JT ceased not alighting, on account of thy love, at 
a place of alighting, in elighting at which hearts 


Then he arose and constrained himself to an ecstasy, and 
ran wildly on, and happened upon a cane-brake which had 
been cut, but the stems in which remained like swords. 
Then he kept running in it and repeating the verse until 
the morning, and the blood flowed from his legs so that 
his feet and shanks swelled. And he lived after that a few 
days and died. May God have mercy upon him ! 

This is the step of those who are faithfully true in 
understanding and in ecstasy, and it is the highest of the 
steps; for Hearing through states is a descent from the steps 
of perfection. States are mingled with attributes of the 
flesh and Hearing is a kind of falling short; that only is 
perfection that the subject should pass away totally from 
himself and his states. I mean, that he should forget them 
and that there should not remain to him any paying of 
attention to them, like as the women paid no attention to 
their hands and to the knives.' So he hears God und with 
God and in God and from God. This is the rank of him 
who wades the deep sea of verities and has passed the shore- 
land of states and works, and has occupied himself with the 
purity of the Unity and is confirmed in absolute sincerity. 
Then there does not remain in him anything of it as u roots 
but his fleshliness totally dies down, and his paying attention 
to fleshly attributes passes away absolutely. And I do not 
mean by his ‘passing away ‘ the passing away of his body, 
but the passing away of his heart. And I do not mean 
by the ‘heart’ the flesh and blood, but a delicate secret 
thing which he has, a hidden relationship to the evident 
heart behind which is the secret thing of the spirit which 
exists by the command of God, whose are Might and 
Majesty. He knows it who knows it, and he is ignorant 
of it who is ignorant of it. And to that seoret thing there 


! In the story of Joseph. 
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is un existence, and the quality [sira, i.e. form as opposed to 
substance] of that existence is what is present init. Then 
whenever there is present in it something else than itself, it 
is as though only that thing which is present had existence. 
And a parallel to it is a polished mirror, since it has no 
colour in itself, but its colour is the colour of what is present 
in it. And so, too, is a glass, for it imitates the colour of its 
resting-place, and its colour is the eolour of what is present 
in it, It has not in itself any quality, but its quality is to 
receive qualities, and its colour is a kind of being prepared 
to receive colours. 

And there speaks clearly of this essence in the heart in 
relation to what is present in it, the saying of the poet '— 


“Fine is the glass and fine the wine, so they mingle together 
and the thing becomes hard. 
It is as though there wore wine and no glass, and as 
though there were a glass and no wine.” 


This is one of the stages of the sciences of Revelation. 
From it begins the phantasy of him* who claimed heing 
‘in-dwelt’ [Auw/al] and ‘ becoming one” [ittihdd |, and said, 
“T am the Truth,” and around it buzzes the talk of the 
Christians in claim of a uniting of the divine and the 
human, or of one being clothed with the other, or taking 
up its abode in it, according as their expressions vary. 
This ia a pure blunder, which resembles the blunder of him 
who assigns to a mirror the quality of reduess whenever the 
colour of redness shows in it from what is Opposite it. 

But such cases as these do not pertain to the science of 
Intercourse, so let us return to the point; we have mentioned 
how the steps as to the understanding of things heard 
stand apart. 


: a ahi, Tho *Abbad i Tim Khall., i, 214, 
Al-Hallij; killed 309, tim Khull., i, pp. 423 #: von Kremer, Herrechende 
A ra ta eB a 
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Tue Seconp S1ace. 


After understanding and application comes ecstasy. And 
men have had a long disenssion as to the reality of ecstasy ; 
I mean the Sufis and those philosophers who have considered 
the relation of Hearing to the soul, As for the Sifis, 
Dhi-n-Nin al-Misri has said of ecstasy that it is o Visitant 
[wadrid | of truth which comes disturbing hearts and driving 
them towards the Truth; then he who gives ear to it in 
truth, attains truth, and he who gives ear to it in fleshliness, 
becomes an unbeliever. So it is as though he used being 
aroused on the part of hearts and driven towards the Truth 
as an expression for ecstasy, and ecstasy [wajd | wos that 
which he found [yajiduéw] at the arrival of the Visitant 
of Hearing, since he calls Hearing a Visitant of trath. 
And Abo-l-Husayn ad-Darraj said, talking of what he found 
in Hearing, “ Ecstasy [iraj’] is un expression for whut is 
found [yijade] with Hearing.” He said also, ‘“‘ Hearing 
whirls about with me in the exercise-grounds of beauty, and 
causes me to find the existence of the Truth beside the Veil, 
and gives me drink from the cup of purity, #0 that I attain 
by it to the alighting-places of good-will, and it brings me 
out to the gardens of delight and ease.”’ And ash-Shibli 
said, That which is external in Hearing is » temptation, 
and that which is internal is a warning, aud to him who 
knows the signification, listening to the sign is lawful. But 
he who does not, has summoned temptation and exposed 
himself to ruin.” And someone said, “ Hearing is the 
morning meal of souls for the people of knowledge; for it 
is a praise that is finer than all other works, and by 
gubtleness of nature there is attainment to its subtleness, 
and by purity of the secret heart to its purity and its 
graciousness with those worthy of it.” And ‘Amr b. 
‘Cthman al-Makki' said, “ No explanation covers the nature 
of ecstasy, for it is a secret of God with His faithful 


1 Abi ‘Abd Allih ‘Amr b. ‘Tthman al-Makki, a comrade of Abi Sa‘td 
nl-Khorras; he died in Baghdad, 201. Al-Qush., p. $2. 
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believers.” And someone said, “ Eestasy consists of Reve- 
lations proceeding from the Truth,"’ And Abi Sa‘id b. 
al-"Arabi! said, “ Kestasy is lifting of the curtain, and 
witnessing of the Watcher,’ and presence of understanding, 
and observation of the Unseen, and converse with the secret, 
and intercourse with that which is missing ; it consists in 
thy passing away and coming to an end in respect of what 
thou art.” He said also, “ Eestasy is the first of the stages 
of those whom God distinguishes and chooses out, and it is 
the inheritance that comes from belief in the unseen; then, 
when men taste it, and its light spreads abroad in their 
heart, there falls away from them all doubt and uncertainty.” 
He suid also, “ That which curtains off from eestasy is seeing 
the traces of the flesh and being entangled in affections and 
motives; for the flesh is curtained in by its motives, Then 
whenever the motives are broken away, and the memory 
is cleansed, and the heart is clean and fine and pure, and 
exhortation profits the subject, and he alights through secret 
intercourse in a near alighting-place, and he is addressed 
and hears with an attentive ear him who addresses him, and 
with a witnessing heart and gq secret thought made evident, 
then he witnesses what was distant from him, and that is 
ecstasy [wayd], because he has found [wajada] what was 
lacking with him.” He said also, “Ecstasy is what comes 
at 4 mention that arouses, or a fear that disquiets, or at 
a rebuke for a slip, or in a conversation concerning one of 
God's gracious boons, or at something which points to an 
advantage, or at a feeling of longing for the unseen, or at 
grief for that which has passed, or at regret for that which 
has gone, or at an effort towards a state, or at a summoner 
towards m positive duty, or at intercourse in the secret heart: 
it is when external and external are face to face, and 


' Abi Sa‘ Abmad 4. Mlukammad b, Zipad lead i + uaa! 

Ty - . . yu al-Hasrt ihn al.‘Arabt: he 
settled at Mecca and died thers 1 341. He woe | tian af |; 
fracas S ‘Uthmin, aud su-Nivt, Al-Qush. ys 4 companion of al-Junayd, 
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internal and internal, and unseen and unseen, and secret 
thought and secret thought; it is the extracting of what 
is in thy favour through what is against thee out of that 
in which there was labouring before thee. Then that is 
written down to thee, after it was apart from thee; so there 
+, established to thee a dignity without a dignity and 
a renown without a renown, since He is the one who 
dispenses favours first and to whom the whole command 
goes beet a 1 

“his is the external part of the science of ecstasy, and 
the sayings of the Siifis of this kind as to ecstasy are very 
numerous. 

‘As for the Philosophers, one of them said: “ There is 
in the heart « glorious excellency ; the force of speech is not 
able to elicit it with words, but the soul can do it with 
melodies. Then, when it appears, the soul is rejoiced and 
moved towards it; so listen to the soul and have secret 
converse with it, and summon the secret converse of external 
things.” And one of them said: “ The consequences of 
hearing music and singing are that he who was weak in 
counsel is set to work, and he who was distant from 
meditation is driven forward, and he who was wearied on 
account of considerations and plans is sharpened, so that 
there comes back what was distant, and begins to work 
what was weak, and is clean what was discoloured, and 
he becomes lively in every plan and intention and hits 
the mark and does not go astray and arrives and does not 
linger.” And another said, “ Just aa thought follows on the 
paths of science to the thing it deals with, so hearing music 
and singing follows on the paths of the heart to the spiritual 
world.” And one of them said—he had been asked what 
was the cause of the spontaneous moving of the extremities 
of the body according to the measure of melodies and 
rhythms—“ That is passionate love in the reason [al-‘ishg 
al-‘aglt|; and he who loves passionately in the reason has 
no need that he should soothe or coax his beloved with 


} Tam by no means certain of my trauslation of the Inst few sentences, 





speech, but he soothes and coaxes and has secret intercourse 
by smiling and glancing and delicate movement of eyelash 
and eyebrow and signs, and these all speak, only they 
are spiritual, But as for the passionate lover of the animal 
kind, he uses speech that he may express by it the fruit 
of the external part of hia weak longing and counterfeit 
passion.” And another said, “He who sorrows let him 
listen to melodies, for when sorrow enters the soul the light 
of the soul dies down, but whenever the soul rejoices its 
light flames up, and its joy appears, and yearning appears 
in proportion to the possible receiving of him who receives 
it, and that is in proportion to his purity and cleanness 
from guile and filthiness.” 

And the opinions that have been expressed concerning 
Hearing and ecstasy are very many, but there is no reason 
why we should adduce many of them: so let us try to 
understand the idea for which ecstasy is an expression. 
We say that it is an expression for a condition which 
Hearing produces as its result, and it is a truthful visitant, 
fresh, a consequence to Hearing, and the listener experiences 
it from his soul. This condition must fall in one of two 
divisions. It can cither be referred to acts of revelation 
and Witnessing—these ore on the side of knowledge and 
admonitions—or it may be referred to changings and states 
that are not from knowledge, but are such as longing and 
fear and grief and disquietude and joy and vexation and 
regret and expansion and contraction of the heart—these 
all are states which Hearing arouses of strengthens. Then 
if it is weak in so much that it does not 
efiect by way of external movement or repose or change 
of condition, so that the external form should be moved 
contrary to its custom, or goes or stays from looking or 
speaking or moving contrary to its custom, it is not called 
ecstasy. But if it shows itself externally it ia called ecstasy 
either weak or strong, in proportion to how it shows itself 
and to the external change which it producea. And its 
producing movement is in proportion to the foraa with 
which it comes; and the guarding against external change 
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is in proportion to the force of him who ts under the ecstasy 
and his power to control his limbs. So, sometimes, the 
ecstasy is strong with regard to external things, yet no 
external change is produced because of the force of him 
who is being affected. And sometimes external movement 
does not appear on account of the weakness of the visitant 
and its falling short of producing movement and loosing 
the knot of restraint. 

And towards the first sense Abii Sa‘id b. al-‘Arabi pointed 
when he said of ecstasy that it consisted in Witnessing of 
the Watcher, and in the presence of understanding, and in 
beholding of the Unseen. And it is natural that Hearing 
should be a cause of revealing that which before was un- 
revealed, for revealing takes place through certain couses, 
one of which is admonition, and Hearing is an admomisher. 
And another of the causes of revealing 1s changing of the 
states, and witnessing of them, and attaining to them, for 
attaining to them is a kind of knowledge that helps to 
explain things that were not known before. And another 
of them is purity of heart; and Hearing produces purity 
of heart, and the purity is a cause of revealing. And 
another of them is the arousing alacrity of heart through 
force of Hearing, and thus the heart is strengthened to 
witness that which its strength was not equal to before, just 
as a beast of burden is strengthened to carry what before 
that it could not. And the work of the heart is seeking 
after revelation and beholding the secrets of the Kingdom,' 
just as the work of the beast of burden is the carrying of 
loads, Thus, through these causes, Hearing is a cause of 
revealing. Further, the heart, when it is pure, often has 
represented to it the truth in the form of an act of 
Witnessing, or in a bit of verse that strikes upon the ear 
which is expressed by the yoice of the Hatif* when the 
hearer is awake or by a vision when he is dreaming (and 


| Ai-Malakat ; sea p. 116 of Life, 
2 For the Hatif see Life, note 2 on p. 10%, und compare the Baluay of 
Socrates. 
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that is one six and fortieth part of prophecy '—but the 
science by which that may be proved is foreign to the 
science of Intercourse). What is narrated from Muhammad 
b. Masriiq al-Baghdadi? is a case in point. He said: 
“I went out one night in the days of my foolishness, and 
I was drunken and singing this yerse— 


“In Mount Sayna is a vine which I never pass by but 


I marvel at those who drink water.’? 
Then I heard one saying— 


‘And in Jahannum is a well: not a throat gulps it down, 
but it tears from its belly the entrails,” 


And that was the cause of my repenting and busying myself 
with science and the service of God.” Then consider how 
the singing worked in purifying his heart, until there 
appeared to him the easence of the truth in the description 
of Jahannum by means of an expression with a meaning 
eouched in measured language, and which struck his external 
ear. And it is related from Muslim al-Abbadaini* that he 
said: “There came to us once Salih al-Marri® and ‘Ttba 
al-Ghulim and ‘Abd al-Wihid b, Zayd® and Muslim al- 


t ‘There is : er vit, Mubammad anid, *é ing is one aix and 
fortieth part of propheey."” See nots o p. 00 of Zi d o)-Bérini’s 
dream thet vol Ot daha, Introduction, n, a Tae usiivedia 

* Abi ‘Abd Allah Mubemmad b. Mush. a Haghdidi. A son of his, Abi-l- 
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Aswari,! and they alighted by the shore. Then I prepared 
for them that night some food, and summoned them to it 
and they came. But when I laid the food before them, lo, 
a speaker who said this verse, lifting up his vo1ee— 


‘And meats divert thee from the eternal abode; and the 
going astray of a pleasure of the appetite is no thing 
of advantage.’ 


Then ‘Utha al-Ghulam cried a great cry and fell down 
fainting, and the people wept, and I took away the food, 
and, by Allah! they did not taste of it a morsel” | 

And just as the voice of the Hatif is heard with purity 
of heart, so there is witnessed also with the eye the form 
of al-Khadir, for he presents himself in varying forms to 
the possessors of hearts.? And under similar conditions 
the angels present themselves to the prophets, either in their 
veritable form or in a likeness which resembles their form 
with some resemblance. The Apostle of God saw Jibril 
twice in his own form and related of him that he blocked 
the horizon. That is what is meant in the saying of Him 
Most High, There instructed him one terrible of strength, 
@ possessor of prudence; then he stood erect and he was in the 
upper Aorizon—to the end of the verse.* 

And in such states which have their origin in purity, 
perception swoops down on the secret thoughts of hearts. 
That perception is sometimes called insight,‘ and therefore 
the Prophet said, “ Beware of the insight of the believer, 
for he sees in the light of God.” It has been related that 


! Muslim al-Aswiri. The nisbe is to al-Aswariyu, a village of Ispahan. 
Yigit, i, 417 and 834, givea the ine wl eB Us, but adh - Dhahabi, 
istinguishes und assigns fs to the family of Tamim. I cannot 


® By “the , of hearts"? al-Ghaozzali seems to mean those who are 
an emotional nature and can be affected through the heart. 
? Qur'in, Hii, 6 Jibril is Gabriel, the angel of revelation. No prophet has 
seen him in his own form except Mobammad, and heonly twice. = 

‘ Firaea, reckoned as one of the daramat of the Sai ini . It is an insight or 
intuitive perception with which they are divinely gifted and by which they can 
pierce beneath the suriuce to the real nature of things. At the present day the 
word is used most in the sense of physiognomy. See Lane, p. 268e, and 
ithe section devoted to the subject in a ~Gushayt, pp: LaT if. 
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a man of the Magians used to go about to the Muslims and 
ask them, “ What is the meaning of the saying of the 
Prophet, ‘Beware of the insight of the believer’? Then 
they would rehearse to him its interpretation, but that would 
not satisfy him. At last he came to one of the Shaykhs of 
the Siifis and asked him. Then he said to him, “Its 
meaning is that you should cut off the girdle that is about 
your middle under your dreas.”! Then he said, “ Thou 
hast said rightly; that is its meaning.” ‘Then he repeated 
the Muslim confession of faith and said, “‘ Now I know that 
you are a believer, and that your belief is true.” And 
similarly it is related from Ibrahim al-Khawwas* that he 
said: “ I was in Baghdad among a company of Fagira in the 
Mosque, and there advanced a youth, excellent of odour, 
handsome of face. Then I said to my fellows, ‘It occurs 
to me that he is a Jew,’ but they all disagreed with me in 
that. Then I went out, and the youth went out and returned 
to them and said, ‘ What did the Shaykh say of me?’ Bo 
they were ashamed, but he pressed them and they said, 
‘That thou wast a Jew,’ Then he came to me and bent 
over my hands and kissed my head and recited the Muslim 
confession of faith and said, “We find in our books that 
the insight of the very veracious. docs not fail. So I said, 
“T will test the Muslims.” Then I regarded them and 
said, “If there is among them a very Veracioua one it is 
in this group, for they are speaking of the stories of Him 
whose glory is exalted and reciting of His might,” Then 
Lclothed myself like you, and when the Shaykh scrutinized. 
me and had insight as to me, I knew that he was a very 
veracious one.’ So was the story, and the youth came to be 
of the great ones of the Siifis.”’ : 

And itis to such revealing us this 


; that the saying of the 
Prophet points, “If the devils were ‘is 


not hovering around 


} Apparently it was worn secretly , 7 | 
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the hearts of the Sons of Adam, verily they would behold 
the kingdom of heaven [malakit aa-samd].” And the devils 
hover around hearts only when they are equipped with 


blameworthy qualities, for such are the pasture-ground of 


the devil and of his host, and he who cleanses his heart 
from these qualities and purifies himself, the devil does 
not circle around his heart. And to this, too, points the 
saying of Him Most High, Except thy servants from among 
them—the purified, and the saying of Him Most High, Lo, 
my sercants, thou hast no power ocer them [Qur., xv, 40, 42]. 

And Hearing is a cause of purity of heart, and by means 
of purity it is a net for truth, This is indicated by what 
is narrated that Dhi-n-Niin al-Misri entered Baghdad, and 
there assembled to him a company of the Siifis and along 
with them was a reciter of poems! Then they osked his 
permission that the reciter should recite something to them, 
and he gave it. So the reciter chanted, saymg— 


‘A little of thy love torments me, then how will it be 
with it when it gains complete mastery ? And thou 
hast joined in my heart all of a love in which others 
have formerly shared. Dost thou not lament for him 
who is sore wounded, who weeps when he that is free 


of care laughs?” 


And Dhi-n-Niin arose and fell upon his face. Then another 
man arose, and Dhii-n-Niin said, He who seeth thee when 
thow risest, and the man sat down.” And that on the part 
of Dhi-n-Niin was insight into the man’s heart that he 
was trying to feign ecstasy. So he showed him that He 
who was seeing him when he rose was the opponent to 
his rising on account of anything else than God Most High. 
And if the man had been sincere he would not have sat down. 







1 Gawwal: this seems to mean the chunter or singer of poems os opposed to 
the gari', who chanta the Qur'in. 
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Then, since the result of ecstasy resolves itself into 
revelations and states, know that each one of these two is 
divisible into that for which an expression, when one is 
free from it, is possible, and that for which an expression 
is fundamentally impossible. Perhaps you will find strange 
a condition or knowledge the real nature of which you do 
not know and the expression of the real nature of which is 
impossible ; but do not regard that as strange, for you 
will find witnesses for it in your ordinary states. As for 
the knowledge, how many a lawyer there is whom two 
questions confront, similar in form, but the lawyer gets 
so far by his natural faculty as to perceive that between 
them there is a difference as to the decision, yet whenever 
he tries to state the direction of the difference his tongue 
does not help him to express it, although he may be the 
most eloquent of men. So he attains by his natural faculty 
to perceive the difference, but the expressing of it is 
impossible to him. And his attaining to see the difference 
is knowledge which he mecta in his heart through natural 
faculty, and, without doubt, there is a cause for its 
occurrence in his heart. ‘That difference has a real nature 
with God Most High, but the lawyer is not able to speak 
of it, not on account of any falling short in his tongue, but 
because the idea is too fine in itself for expression to present 
it. This belongs to what has been thought out by those 
who apply themselves to looking into complicated things. 

And as for the states, how many . man peta so far 
ns to perceive in his heart, on some occasion which may 
appear in i, a contraction or aN expansion, yet he does 
not know its cause | And a man sometimes thinke: about 
a thing, and it makes an impression on his soul. Then he 
forgets the cause, but the impression remains upon his soul 
andl = feels it. And, sometimes, the condition which he foels 
is a joy which arose in his soul on his thin kin g about a cause 
which produces joy ; or it may have been a sorrow: then he 
who was thinking about it forgets, but feels in the fia ree 
its saree And sometimes that condition is a ression 
condition which a word expressing Joy or sorrow does not 
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indicate clearly, and for which he cannot come upon a suitable 
expression revealing what was intended. Thus some people 
are distinguished above others by a natural faculty of taste 
in metrical poetry and a power of distinguishing between 
it and that which is not metrical. And the condition is one 
which the possessor of a natural faculty of taste attains to 
perceive in respect that he is not in doubt as to it—I mean 
as to the distinguishing between that which 1s good as to 
metre or bad. Yet he is not able to express the condition 
by anything which will make clear his meaning to one who 
has not a natural faculty of taste. 

In the soul are strange states, and this is their description." 
The well-recognized ideas of fear and grief and joy oceur 
only in the case of that Hearing which proceeds from 
singing that has a meaning. But as for vibrating strings 
and the other musical tones which have no meaning, they 
make on the soul a wonderful impression, and it is not 
possible to express the wonders of that impression. Some- 
times it is expressed as a longing; but a longing which 
he who feels does not know for what he longs, is wonderful. 
And he whose heart is disturbed when he hears stringed 
instruments and the ehd@hin and their like does not know 
for what he is longing. He finds in his heart a state as 
though it demanded a thing he does not know what; this 
befalls even the common herd and those over whose hearts 
the love neither of man nor of God Most High can get 
control. There is a mystery 1m this, and it is that to every 
longing belong two fundamental bases: the one of them is 
a quality in him that longa, a kind of relationship with that 
which is longed for; and the second 1s a knowledge of the 
thing longed for, and a knowledge of what attaining to it 
would be like. Then given the quality in which is the 
longing and given the knowledge of the appearance of the 
thing longed for, the matter is clear. But if the knowledge 
of the thing longed for is not given, and the quality of 
— : tual Biects of runs. tee doting. tke 1 ia. Arabic creer web 

ngtish, except the book of Mr, Hawets referred to in the Life, p. 74. 
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longing is given and the quality moves the heart and its 
flame flares up, that entails confusion of mind and bewilder- 
ment without fail. Ifa human being grew up alone so that 
he never saw the form of women and knew not what sexual 
intercourse was, and thereafter approached puberty and lust 
overcame him, verily he would feel in himself the fire of 
lust, but would not know that he was longing for sexual 
intercourse, because he did not know what sexual intercourse 
was and had no experience of the form of women. There 
is a relationship like this in the soul of the human being 
with the upper world and the pleasures which he is promised 
there at the Lote-tree of the Extremity! and in the upper 
Paradises. Only he cannot imagine these things to himself 
except as qualities and names, like him who has heard the 
expression “sexual intercourse’ and the name woman,” but 
has not seen the form of a woman even, nor the form of 
a man, nor his own form in a mirror that he might know 
by analogy, So Hearing moves in him longing, but 
abounding ignorance and the being occupied with this world 
have made him forget himself, and haye made him forget his 
Lord, and have made him forzet his abiding-place to which 
is his desire and his longing by nature, Thon his heart 
demands from him a thing he does not know what, and 
he is confused and bewildered and disturbed like one who 
is choking, who does not know how to be saved. This, and 
things like it, belong to the states, a perception of the 
completeness of the verities of which is not to be attained, 
and he who is affected by them is not able to give them 


expression. 
| The pan ecstasy into that which can be made 


t which cannot be made man; tis now 
clear. Then know also that eestasy [ wayd] nai ap 
that which itself attacks and that which is forced, and that 
is called affecting ecstasy [tawdjud]. Of this forced affecting 
of ecstasy there is that which is blameworthy, and it is 


© The Sidratn-f-mnntahd, the farthest 


ledge of creatures reaches |Get, 1 point in heaven to which the know- 
Paraiise, sce Lift, p. 76, note r '™* ‘lls 14). On the unspoukable jore of 
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what sims at hypocrisy and at the manifesting of the 
Glorious States in spite of being destitute of them. And 
of it there is that which is praiseworthy, and it leads to 
the invoking of the Glorious States and the gaining of them 
for oneself and bringing them to oneself by device; for 
the Glorious States may be brought through such gaining 
for oneself, And therefore the Apostle of God commanded 
him who did not weep at the reading of the Qur'an that 
he should foree weeping and mourning; for the beginning 
of these States is sometimes forced while their ends 
thereafter are true. And how should forcing not be a cause 
that that which is foreed should become in the soquel 
e matter of nature? Everyone who learns the Qur'an at 
first memorizes it by force, and recites it by force, in spite 
of completeness of meditation and presence of intelligence, 
and, thereafter, that becomes a regular custom to the tongue, 
so that the tongue runs on through it in prayer, etc., while 
he who prays is inattentive. So he recites the whole of 
a Sara, and his soul returns to him aiter he has arrived 
at the end and he knows that he has recited tt in a state 
of inattention. And so a writer writes at first with serious 
application, then his hand accustoms itself to penmanship and 
writing becomes to him nature. Then he writes many leaves 
while his heart is engrossed in thinking of something else. 
So there is no path to gaining for oneself anything 
possible for the soul and the members except by effort and 
practice at first; and, thereafter, it becomes nature through 
custom. And that is what is meant by the saying of some, 
Custom is a fifth humour.' Thus it is with the Glorious 
States, It is not fitting that despair of them should arise 
when they are lacking, but it is fitting that an effort should 
be made to acquire them for oneself through Hearing 
and ite like. And, in truth, as to habit, the case has been 
seen of one desiring to love passionately an individual that 





t Af-‘ada fabi‘a SAGs. chi‘ means “a humour’ in the Hippocrati 
sense of the four humours, blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. Tt then 
comes to monn the micdj, constitution or temperament of an animal body, 
hit lly, at 
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at the time he does not love: then he does not cense 
repeating the mention of it to himself and keeping his gaze 
upon it and affirming to himself its amiable qualities and 
praiseworthy characteristics, until he does love it passionately, 
and that is fixed in his breast with a fixing that passes 
beyond the bound of his will, Then he may desire after 
that to be free of it and cannot get free of it. Like this 
is the love of God Most High and the longing to meet 
Him and the fear of His anger and other than that of the 
Glorious States; whenever a man misses them it is fitting 
that he should apply effort to bring them to himself by 
companioning with those who are characterized by them, 
and by witnessing their States and approving of their 
qualities in the soul and by sitting with them at Hearing 
and by praying and beseeching God Most High that He 
would grant him that condition through making easy to 
him its causes. And among its causes are the companionships 
of the excellent and of those who fear and love and long 
and of the humble; he who companions with any individual, 
to him there come qualities of that individual, though from 
And the possibility that love 
and the rest of the states may result ami oe causes 
is indicated by the saying of the Apostle of God when he 
prayed, “O God, grant me Thy love and the love of those 
9 ee Thee pe the love of those who bring me near 
to Thy love.” 8o he (upon ant) tn -emikhs 
WAS bes eae fete whom be peace!) in seeking 
This 1g @0 exposition of how ecstasy is divided into 
revelations and states, and how it is divided into what 
ae oe clearly stated and what can not be clearly stated, 
ad tow i ed into wat prio en 
Then if you say, “What is the min those 
ecstasy does not appear at hearing the peepee 
the word of God—but appears at singing, and it is the word 
of poets F So even if that lastie a toad Sais ia 
devil, yet the Qur'an jg worthier to 





cause ecstasy than singing.” Then we say, Ecstasy is truth. 
It is what grows up out of the abundance of the love of 
God Most High and out of sincerity in desiring Him and 
in longing to meet Him, That is stirred up by hearing 
the Qur'an also, and he who is not stirred up by hearing 
the Qur'in, only loves the creation and loves passionately the 


* preated. The saying of God Most High indicates that, 


Do not hearts reat confidingly in the mention of God, and the 
saying of Him Most High, Repetitions, the akina of those 
who fear their Lord bristle thereat ; then) their shina grow soft 
and their hearts aé the mention of their Lord [Qur., xiii, 28, 
and xxxix, 24]. And everything? that is experienced 
[yaad] as a consequence of Hearing, because of Hearing 
in the soul, is ectasy [wajd]. The resting confidingly and 
the bristling and the fear and the softening of the heart, 
all that is ecstasy. And God Most High has smd, The 
Believers are only those whose hearts dread when God ta 
mentioned, and He Most High said, Jf this Qur'din were 
revealed to a mountain, cerily thou wouldst sce tt Aumbling 
itself and splitting from fear of God [Qur., viii, 2, and lix, 21]. 
So dread and humility are ecstasy on the side of states if 
not on the side of revelations, but this ecstasy sometimes 
causes revelations and admonitions, With regard to this 
the Prophet said, “ Adorn the Qur’iin with your voices.” 
And he said with regard to Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari, “ Verily, 
he has been given a pipe of the pipes of the family of 
Da'tid.” 

And the stories indicating that ecstasy has showed itself 
in the possessors of hearts at hearing the Quran are many. 
The saying of the Prophet, “The Sara Hid! and those 
like it have turned my head white,” speaks of ecstasy, for 
white hair results from sorrow and fear, that 1s, ecstasy. 
And it is related that Ibn Mas‘iid recited to the Apostle 
af God the Sara of Women, and when he came to where 
God Most High says, Then how when We bring from every 
pecple a witness and bring thee against these aa a witness ? 


1 Stirs xi; it is full of stories of the judgments of God. 





all 





[Qur., iv, 45], he said, “That is enough,” and his eyes 
were flowing with tears, And in a tradition stands that 
the Prophet recited this verse, or it was recited in his 
presence, Verily with Us are fetters and flame and food that 
chokes and painful punishment | Qur., xxi, 12]; then he 
fell fainting. And in a tradition stands that the Prophet 
recited, Jf thou punisheat them, to! they are Thy servant 
[Qur., v, 18]; then he wept. And whenever he passed 
a verse of compassion, he prayed and rejoiced ; and rejoicing 
is ecstasy. And God Most High has praised the people 
of ecstasy in the Qur’in, and He Most High said, And 
whenever they hear what has been revealed to the Apostle you 
gee their eyes owing over with tears because of what of the 
truth they perceive [Qur., v, 86]. And it is narrated that 
the Apostle of God was wont to pray with a boiling in his 
breast like the boiling of a cookin g-pat. 

And much is transmitted from the Companions and the 
Followers concerning ecstasy through the Qur'an, Of them 
Were some who fell swooning, and some who wept, and some 
who fainted, and some who died in their fainting, It is 
related that Zurira b. Awfa ‘—he was one of the Followers— 





2 T eon find noth 
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was acting as Imam in ar-Ragqa, and he recited, Then when 
there i¢ a sounding on the trumpet [Qur., lxxiv, 5], and fell 
fainting and died in his mifrai—may God have mercy on 
him! And ‘Umar heard a man reciting, Verily the punish- 
ment of thy Lord surely descends ; there is none to keep it back! 
(Qur., lii, 8]. Then he cried with a great ery and fell 
fainting, and was carried into his house and ceased not to be 
sick in his house for a month, And Salih al-Marri recited 
to Aba Jarir,! and he sobbed anddied. And ash-Shati'i heard 
one reciting, This shall be a day when they ahall not speak anc 
shail not be permitted to excuse themselves [Qur., Ixxvii, 35]; 
then he fainted. And ‘Ali b. al-Fudayl heard one reciting, 
A day when mankind shali rise up jor the Lord of the worlds /* 
and he fell fainting, and al-Fudayl said, “ May God repay 
thee what He has taught him from thee!” And similar 
stories are transmitted from a number of them. 

So, too, is the case with the Siifis. One night of Ramadan 
ash-Shibli was in his mosque, and he was praying behind an 
Imam of his, and the Imam recited, And, cerily, if We willed 
We would bring to thee him whom We inspired [Qur., xvii, BS], 
and ash-Shibli shrieked a great shriek, the people thought 
that his soul had fled; his face grew red, and his shoulder 
muscles quivered, and he kept saying, “ With such words 
He addresses the beloved,” repeating that over and over. 
And al-Junayd said, “TI entered one day to Sari as-Saqati 
and I saw before him a man who had fainted. Then he 
said to me, ‘This man heard o verse from the Qur’in and 
fainted” And I said, ‘Recite to him that same verse,’ and 
it was recited and he recovered. So he said, ‘How didat 
thou come to say that?’ I said, * I considered Ya‘qib, his 
blindness was on account of a created thing and through 
a created thing he saw, and if his blindness had been on 
account of the truth he would not have seen through 


! ‘The name is Aba Jartr in the text from which I translate, The BM. gives 
Abi Haomim, but wdde that other MSS, read Aba Juhaym and Abi ‘Umayr. 
He docs not seem to know who is meant, mor do L. 

2 Qur,, [xxsiili, 6. The SM. adda that “Ali died before his father al-Fudayl. 
For al-Fudayl see note 6 on p. 248. 













approved that.” And the 
saying of the poet points to what al-Junayd said: 
“And many a cup I drank for the sake of & pleamare; 

and ITeured myself of that pleasure with another cup,” 


One of the Siifis said, “I was reciting one night this 
verse, Every soul tastes of death,* and I kept repeating it 
over. And lo, the voice of a Hatif came to me and snid, 
‘How oft wilt thou repeat that verse? Thou hast killed 
four of the Jinn; they had not lifted their heads to heaven 
since they were created." And Aba ‘Alf al-Maghazili* 
said to ash-Shibli, “ Often there strikes my ear a verse from 
the book of God Most High and drags me to turn from this 
world; then I return to my former states and to mankind, 
and do not remain in that.” ‘Then he said, “ What struck 
thine ear out of the Quran by which He dragged thee to 
Himself, that was favour from Him to thee and benignity 
on His part towards thee, and when He restored thee to 
thyself that was solicitude on His part for thee, for it is not 
well for thee but that thou shouldest be free from force and 
compulsion in advancing to Him,’ And a man of the 
people of Siiffism heard one reciting, © thou soul who art 
at rest, return wnto thy Lord, well pleased, well pleasing 
[Qur., Ixxxix, 27]. Then he besought the reciter to repeat 
it and said, “How often do I say to it, “Return!" and it 
does not return!” And he constrained himself to an ecstasy 
and cried with a prest cry, and his spirit departed. And 
Bakr b. Mu‘idh heard ono reciting, And warn them of the 
aay that hastens on [Qur., xl, 18], with the rest of the verse. 
Then he was disquicted and thereafter cried, “Have mercy 
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on him whom Thou hast warned and who did not approach 
Thee in obedience after the warning!” Then he fainted. 
And Ibrahim b. Adham,! when he heard one reciting, 
Wien the heavens are split [Qur., lxxxiv, 1], his joints were 
disquieted to such a degree that he quivered. And it 1 
related from Muhammad b. Sabith? that he said, “A man 
was washing in the Euphrates and there passed by him 
a man on the bank reciting, Be ye separated to-day, O ye 
that sin! [Qur., X=X¥1, 49]. Then the man ceased not being 
disquieted until he sank and died.”’ And it is mentioned 
that Salman al-Farisi? beheld a youth reciting, and he 
came to a verse and his skin bristled. Then Salman loved 
him. And he missed him once and asked concerning him, 
and was told that be was sick. So he went to visit him, 
and lo, he was at the point of death. Then he said, “O Abo 
‘Abd Allah, hast thou seen t at bristling of the skin which 
is in me? for it came to me ‘na most beautiful form‘ and 
‘nformed me that God had pardoned me for it every sin.” 
And, in general, he who bas a heart is not free from 
ecstasy at hearing the Qur'an; for if the Qur'an does not 
make an impression on it at all, then it is /ike unfo one who 
cried aloud to what did not Aear save a erying and a shouting— 
deaf, dumb, blind are they, a0 they understand not [Qur., ii, 
166]. But on him who has a heart,’ a word of wisdom 
which he hears makes impression. Ja‘far al-Khuldi® said, 
“ There entered one day to al-Junayd, with whom there 
was 2 company, @ man of the people of _Khurasan, and he 


1 Abd Ishaq [brahim b. Adham b, Mangar ot Balkh. He was o contemporiry 
of Sufyan ath-Thawri and al-Fudayl b. lyad. Al-Quah. gives almost a page to 
him, Ais., pp. 9 1. Bee, too, Lawdgih, |, p- 55, . . 

oy eit Pe bas Muhammad b. Sabth, known as al-Madhkar und as fin 
ns-Sammik: d.183. See Tho Ehall., iii, 18, and Aba-l-Muhisin, i, 512, Also 


Louwdgih, i, p. 45. ' Pirate val ee 

Aba ‘Abd Allah Salman al-Khayr al-Pariat; d. 3a or 367 See m-Naw., 
pp. 292 i. : ; 
PP; With this posure. of a condition compare tha personifying of the 
Qur'an, Islam, Friday, «tc, in the worlds of mafatat and jabardt ; see Life, 


p- 116. | . 
‘The SM. expluina ‘an illuminated heart,"" but this is al-Ghazzili’s usual 


phrase for those capable of devout ecelasy. 
# Aba 


vil Ja‘inr b. or ey seme b, Nusayr (or Nasr) al-Kholdi 


al- Baghidadi ; a. oad. Al-Quzh., qT ae 
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said to al-Junayd, ‘When are of equal account to a creature 
he who praises him and he who blames him ?’ And one 
of the Shaykhs said, ‘When he has entered a mand-honse 
and is bound with two chains.’ Then said al-Junayd, * This 
is not your affair,’ Thereupon he turned to the man and 
said, ‘When he is certnin that he is created.’ Then the 
man sobbed a great sob and died,” 

And if you say, “But if hearing the Qur'an avails for 
ecstasy, what is their mind who gather together to hear 
singing from reciters [ garcerddliin | of poems instead of recitera 
{gari’in] of the Qur'an ? Their gathering together and 
throwing themselves into ecstasy ought to be in the cireles 
of reciters of the Qur’in and not in the circles of reciters of 
poetry. And there ought to be sought by every gathering 
in every party a reciter of the Qur'an, and not a reciter 
of poetry, for the word of God Most High is, without doubt, 
More excellent than singing.” Then know that singing 
is more powerful than the Qur'an in arousing to ecstasy 
for seven reasons, The first reason ig that the verses 
of the Qur'an do not fit. the stata of the listener, and are 
not suited for him to understand and to apply to what is 
in close connection with him. Then he over whom rales 
sorrow or longing or regret, how shall he ft to hie state 
the saying of Him Most High, God commands you concerning 
your children, to the male there shall be the like of the share 
of tio females, and the saying of Him Most High, And 
those who accuse virtuays omen | Qur., iy, 12, and xxiv, 4]? 

, Gre all the verses in which are expounded the 

of divorce and restrictive ordinances, 

2g oe which moves the contents of the heart is only 
what fit it: and oe a ae ie =. 
by them states of the hear ny iit Yoru only. to elicit 
0 | ére should be no 

need, in understanding the state through them, to use force 

to arouse longing, 


‘It is true that he over whom rules an overwhelming and 
all- conquering condition which does not leave Toom for 
any other than itself, and he with whom is wideawakeness 
and quick penetration with which he can Btasp ideas only 
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suggested by the expressions, in such a case as his, his 
ecstasy sometimes comes on at anything heard, as in the 
case of him for whom there came on at the reminder by 
God Most High, God commands you concerning your children 
[Qur., iv, 12 and 175), the thought of the condition of 
death which makes wills necessary, and that there was 
no escape for any man from leaving his wealth and his 
children behind him, which are his two beloved things of 
this world, and leaving one of them to the other and 
abandoning both of them; so fear and perturbation over- 
whelm him. Or, as in the case of him who hears the 
mention of God in His saying, Ged commands you concerning 
your children, ond he is confused by the bare name apart 
from what is before it and after it, and there comes upon 
him the thought of the compassion of God for His creatures 
and His solicitude, in that He Himself rules the division 
of inheritances, to care for them in their life and death. 
So he says, Since He cares for our children after our death, 
then we need not doubt that He will care for us”; so there 
3s aroused from him a state of hope, and that brings after 
it joy and gladness. 

Or, from the saying of Him Most High, fo the male there 
shall be the like of the share af teo females, there comes upon 
him the thought of the pre-eminence of the male in his 
being a man over the female, and that men whom trading 
and selling do not divert from the thought (diikr] of God 
will haye the superiority in the other world, and that they 
who are diverted by other than God Most High from the 
thought of God Most High really belong to the class of 
women and not to that of men. Then he fears that he may 
be curtained or kept back in the pleasant abode of the other 
world, even as the female is kept back in the wealth of 
this world. 

And such as these sometimes move ecstasy, but only in 
him in whom are two qualities ; the one of them is 
a condition, overwhelming, absolute, all-conquering, and 
the other is an effective penctration and a wideawakeness 
of the utmost and completest kind to call attention to ideas 


—" | 








that are remote through things that are near. And that 
is of the rarest; so on that account recourse is had to 
singing, which consists of expressions fitted to states s0 
closely that the states are aroused as quickly as the expression 
is heard. 


And it is related that Abii-l-Husayn an-Niri was with 


4 company in a party, and a question in science was 
discussed among them, but Abii-1-Husayn was silent. 
Thereafter he lifted up his head and chanted to them— 


“Many a cooing pigeon in the early dawn, full of dis- 

quietude, has cried among the swaying branches; 

She remembered a mate and a time of happiness, and she 
wept for sorrow and aroused my sorrow. 

So my weeping often disquieted her and her weeping 
often disquicted me. | 

And, in truth, I would sometimes soothe her yet not 
make her understand, and she would sometimes 
complain yet not make me understand; 

But I, through emotion, made her perceive, and she also, 
through emotion, made me perceive,””! 


So he said, and there did not remain one of the people 
but rose and constrained himself to an ecstasy. And this 
ecstasy did not result to them from the science in which 
they were wading, though science is earnestness and truth. 
And the second reason is that the Qur’in is held by most 
in the memory and is committed to ¢ars and heurts; and 
whatever is heard for the first time makes a greater im- 
pression on the heart, and on the second repetition its 
. » while on the third its impr ion 
almost fails, If the possessor of overpowering eet hae 
to strive to bring on his cestusy by the use of one verse 
continually on occasions near to one another, within a day 
or a week, that would not be possible for him. But if he 
change that verse for another verse the impression on his 
ie oshloiy ick Boge oie a i See Hariri's preface to his Magdmt | 
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heart will be renewed, although the verse may state the 
same thought. So, if its poetical expression be new as 
compared with that of the first verse, it will move the soul, 
although the thought is the same. But the Qur'an reciter 
is not able to recite a new Qur'an on every occasion and 
in every party; for the Qur'an is limited and addition to 
it is not possible, and it is all held in the memory and 
repeated often. As-Siddiq pointed to what we have here 
mentioned when he said, on seeing the Arabs arriving 
weeping at the hearing of the Qur'an, “ We were as you 
are, but our hearts are hard.” Yet think not that the heart 
of as-Siddiq was harder than the hearts of these rough 
Arabs, or that it was emptier of the love of God Most High 
and of the love of His word than their hearts, but the 
repetition upon his heart had produced callousness with 
regard to it, and he was slightly impressed by it on account 
of what hed befallen him of familiarity through his much 
listening. For, on account of custom, it is impossible that 
a hearer should hear a verse that he had not heard before 
and should weep, and then should keep on weeping on its 
account twenty years, and after that time should weep at 
it on its being repeated, and that the first hearing should 
not differ from the last except in its being strange and new. 
To every new thing belongs a pleasure, and to every fresh 
thing belongs an emphasis, and alone with everything to 
which you are accustomed there is a familiarity which hurts 
the emphasis, and, therefore, was ‘Umar anxious to prevent 
the people from much circuiting of the Ka‘ba, and he said, 
“T fear that the people will despise this House,” i.e. will 
be familiar with it. And he who arrives as a pilgrim and 
sees the House for the first time, weeps and cries out and 
often faints when his glance falls wpon it. And he some- 
times remains in Makka and does not feel a trace of that 
in his soul. So, then, the singer has at his disposal new 
verses of poetry for each occasion, but he has not at his 
disposal for each occasion a new verse of the Qur'an. 

The third reason is that measure in language has a power, 
through poetic taste, of making impression on the soul. 

1.0.4.8. 1901. 49 
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For a pleasant voice with measure is not like a pleasant 
voice without measure: and measure is what is found in 
poetry as opposed to verses of the Qur'an. And if the 
singer were to drag the verse which he is chanting or err 
in it or turn aside from the limit of that feriga in the 
melody, the heart of the listener would be disquieted 
and his ecstasy and Hearing wasted, and the impression 
would be scared away on account of the lack of fittingness. 
And whenever the impression is scared away, the heart 1s 
disquieted and distressed. And whenever measure makes 
an impression, the poetry on that account is pleasant. 
The fourth reason is that measured poetry varies as to 
making impression on the soul with the melodies which are 
ealled farigas and dastind/." And the varying of these 
farigas is only by extending what is shortened and 
shortening what is extended, and by pause in the intervals 
of the words and by cutting short and joining on in some ot 
the words. This changing is allowable in postry, but 
in the case of the Qur'an it is only allowable to recite as 
it was revealed, and shortening and lengthening and pause 
and cutting off and joining on in opposition to what the 
recitation requires is forbidden or disliked. So, whenever 
the Qur’in is read distinctly as it was revealed, there 
falls away from it that impressivencss the cause of which 
is the measure of the melodies; it is a cause that has 
absolute power in making impression, even if it do not 
convey # Meaning, Just as in the case of stringed instruments 


and pipes and the shdjin and the other sounds which do 
not convey a meaning. 


The fifth reason is that the mens 
and strengthened by rhythms? 





ured melodies are helped 
and by other measured 


' For fariga fee note on p. 220. Here, too, the | , 
ta Caicaten a8 tne hero, T'can shod oo ight The Sf rads 
thit some MSS, have a variant momen does) dastaniyat, nnd he adds 
fe Sch alae toe ee tt he Sy 
i melodies reiterce ut Placed in playing the lute, It ia al © for 
- seetodion refered. to Harbud a  B 262, ling 15); aud panies 
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sounds, apart from those produced by the throat, like the 
beating of the gadih and the duff and the rest. For even 
a weak ecstasy is not aroused except by a powerful cause, 
and it only becomes strong by a combination of these causes, 
and each one has a share in the arousing. But it is 
necessary that the Qur'an should be protected from such 
companions as these, for their aspect with the majority of 
people is an aspect of sport and play; but all the Qur'an 
is seriousness with all people. So it is not allowable that 
there should be mingled with pure truth what 1s sport 
according to the commonalty and the external aspect [sara] 
of which is sport according to the select, although they 
do not view it from the side of its being sport. Yea, it 
behoves that the Qur'an should be reverenced and should 
not be recited on thoroughfares, but in a sitting assembly, 
and not in a state of sexual impurity, nor in a state of 
impurity generally. But only those who keep careful 
guard over their states can attain perfection with regard 
to the inviolability of the Qur'an, and he who cannot claim 
for himself this careful guard and circumspection turns 
aside to singing. For this reason beating of the dujf 
along with the reading of the Qur'an is not allowable 
on a night of marriage. Yet the Apostle of God has 
commanded beating of the duff at a marriage and said, 
“ Proclaim the wedding if it be by beating of the gAirddi,” 
or some expression of which that is the meaning.’ And 
that is allowable with poetry as opposed to the Qur'an, 
and, therefore, when the Apostle of God entered the house 
of ar-Rubayyi' bint Mu‘awwidh,? while girls were with 


t Al-Ghazzali rightly distrusts his memory. The tradition is given in 
different forma, bot the nearest to that quoted bere is given by the 3M. and 
in the Liat (sub ghirbal, xiv, p. 3) a8 d‘lind-n-nitdh wadribd ‘alayhi-i- 
ghirdal, ** publish tho marriage and beat for it the gAirbif,”" In ol-Ghazzali's 
the ghirba! is taken in ite onginal meaning of nieve; the Linn expluina that 
the word wus also used to indicate o dyjf'on aceount of its likeness of form to 


fi sieve. 

2 Ar-Eubayyi® bint Mu‘nwwidh b, ‘Afra’ rhage gd one of those who 
swore allegiance to the Prophet under the tree im the Say‘atu-r-ridndn. 
An-Now., pp. 529 i. 
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her singing, and he heard one of them say in the course 
of her singing, 


“And with us is a Prophet who knoweth what shall be 


to-morrow ”’ : 


then he said, “Leave off that and say what thou wast 
saying.” And what she had ssid bore witness to his 
prophetship, but he rebuked her for that and brought her 
back to the singing, which is sport; for such hearing of 
Witness i8 pure seriousness, and so is not to be joined 
to the aspect of sport. Then, whenever the strengthening 
of the causes by which Hearing becomes a mover of the 
heart is hindered for this reason, i.e., in order to preserve 
the inviolability of the Qur’iin, what is inewmbent is to 
turn aside from the Qur'an to singing, even as it was 
incumbent upon that girl to turn aside to singing from 
bearing witness to the Prophetship, 

The sixth reason is that the singer sometimes Sigs u Verse 
which does not fit the state of the hearer, so he dislikes 
it and rejects it and asks another: every saving does not 
fit every state. But if people agreed at parties upon 
a reciter of the Qur'an, often he would recite a verse which 
did not fit their state, Then, since the Qur'an is a medicine 
for the whole of mankind according to their varying states, 
so the verses of compassion are a medicine for him who 
is fearful and the verses of Pumshment are a medicine 
for the infatuated and the secure, and to adduce all would 
be tedious; whenever the hearer is not certain whether 
“Sg is heard will agree with his state and his soul dislikes 
mt, he encounters through it the danger of disliking the 
word of God Most High, in so far as bs dies not find : way 
to put it aside. And that he should guard himself from 
that danger is the best of good judgment and a necessary 
conclusion, since he will not find relief from it except by 
applying it to his condition as it is. And it is not allowable 
to apply the word of God Most High except to what God 
Most High intended, but the saying of a poet it is allowable 
to apply to other things besides what the poet meant. So 
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in it is the danger of disliking or of erroneous exposition 
to suit the state, while, on the other hand, 1f is incumbent to 
reverence the word of God and to guard it from such 
danger. This is what has been given to me concerning 
the causes of turning aside on the part of the Shaykhs to 
hear singing in place of hearing the Qur'an. 

And here there is a seventh reason which Abi Nasr 
as-Sarraj at-Tusi! mentioned in defence of this use of 
poetry. He said: “The Qur'an is the word of God and 
one of His qualities; and it is a truth which hamanity 
cannot comprehend, because it is uncrested, and created 
qualities cannot comprehend it. If a grain of its meaning 
and its dignity were unveiled to the hearts of men, they 
would split and be confused and bewildered. But pleasing 
melodies stand in u relationship to natural dispositions, and 
their relationship is one of fanciful desires* and not of 
necessary desires. And poetry, again, its relationship 1s 
that of fanciful desires. Then, whenever the melodies and 
sounds are joined with what of signs and subtilties are in 
the verses, the one of them fit the other and becomes still 
nearer to fanciful desires and lighter upon the hearts of 
men, because created is joined to created. Thus, so long 
as humanity remains, and we through our qualities and 
fanciful desires take pleasure in mournful tunes and pleasing 
sounds, our being open and unreserved, for the sake of 
witnessing the enduring of these fanciful desires towards 
poems, lies nearer than our being open and unreserved 
towards the word of God Most High, which is His quality 
and His word, from Him took beginning and to Him 


1 ‘The SM. anys that Abi Hitim as-Bijistini (d. 245; Ibn Khall., i, 603) 
ives traditions from him and that he is quoted several times in the Fisdla. 
Fiste nothing more of him, 

2 So | translate tentatively Auzez and Awgig., As thos wed thee words 
belong to the technical language of the Safis and, between them, indicate oll the 
things sought by the maf, or tieshiy nature, with the distinction that the pores 
are ihe’ thities which are essentially necessary to the existence of the nafa, 
the Auegdiz are those which ore not essentially necessary, which ore mere fr 
or pastimes. For the classical use of hazy see Lane seh eoce; for the modern in 
the sense of caprice, pastime, passion, even ain, see Doxy enh core, and De Sacy, 
Chrest., i, p.447; for the Safi use sew Diet. Trehn, Terma, ub Aaze ond 
Angie an-nafs, and especially, Adafra, vol. i, p. 417, Il. 10 ff. 
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returns,” This is the sum of his meaning and of his 


And it has been related from Abii-l-Hasan ad-Darraj 
that he said: “I travelled from Baghdad to Yiisuf b. 
al-Husayn ar-Razi' to visit him and salute him. And when 
IT entered ar-Rayy I kept asking about him, and everyone 
whom I asked about him said, ‘What will you with that 
unbeliever?* And they straitened my breast until I deter- 
mined to depart. Then I said within myself, ‘I have 
travelled all this road and I will not make little of seeing 
him.” So I did not cease asking about him until I 
upon him ina mosque; he was sitting in the Mifrab with 
-a man before him, and in his hand was a copy of the Qur'an 
and he was reading. And lo, he was an old man, comely 
and handsome of face and beard. Then I saluted him, and 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Whence hast thou come?’ And 
I said, ‘From Baghdad.’ Then he said, ‘ And what brought 
thee?" And I said, ‘I have travelled to thee to salute 
thee.’ And he said, ‘If in one of those countries a man had 
said to thee, “Abide with us until we buy thee a house 
or a es would that have withheld thee from 
coming?’ n I said, ‘ God did not try me wi ything 
of that kind, and if He had tried abe: do ig ae 
it would have been.” Thereupon he said to me, ‘ Art thou 
able* to repeat anything?’ I suid, ‘Yes,’ and he said, 
‘Give us it.” Then I began saying, | 
‘I saw thee acting constantly in 
werest thou prudent, 
what thou wast doing, 
Tt 1s as veka I peta you, with would that” as 
your most excellent saying: | nite way 
would that wo were!”” when “ would that” dos not 
avail”? ai 





opposition to me, and 
thou wouldest have destroyed 


1 Died 304: al-Qush., p. We Beas 

spaiyei of Tobit. Qush.. p 28. Riazi is, of Course, the Nisha of ur-Rayy, the 
a cee mi ah , 

clegin iio. * Aesineably early caso (al-Quah, died 465) of the modem 

wnpromising material. I have translated them {rom the feck of tie SM. (eh 
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Then he closed the copy of the Qur'an and ceased not 
weeping until his beard and dress were wet, and I had 
compassion on him for his much weeping. Thereupon he 
said, ‘O my little son, do you blame the people of ar-Rayy 
saying, “ Yiisuf is an unbeliever””? That I am. From 
the prayer of early dawn I have been reading in the Qur'an 
and there has not fallen from my eyes ® drop, but the 
resurrection has come for me at these two lines,’” 

So then, although the hearts of men are inflamed with 
the love of God Most High, yet 1 new verse will rouse from 
them what the recital of the Qur'an docs not rouse. That 
zs because of the measure of the poetry and its being in 
accord with natural qualities; and it 1s because of its being 
in accord with natural qualities that human beings have the 
power of composing poetry. But the composing of the Qur'an 
lies outside of the paths and the track of speech, and, on 
account of that, it is a miracle which does not enter into the 
power of human beings because of its not being in accord with 
their nature.’ It is related that a man came in to Israfil,? 
the teacher of Dhu-n-Nun al-Misri, ond saw him writing 
on the ground with his finger and singing a verse of poetry. 
Then Israfil said, “Do you think it right to sing anything?” 


p- 560) and with the aseistance of the version in the Risala of al-Qusbayri and 
the commentaries wpon it by Mustafa al-‘Ardsi and #akariva al-Ansari (vol. iv, 
p. 140 of ed, of Balig, ace. 1290). The verses o4 I reed them ron— 
+ Tta’aytuka tabni diiman ff qatt‘ots 
Waliu kunta dha hazmin lnhaddamta ma tahni 
Ka'anni bikam wil oe afdalu qawlikum 
Ala loytand kunna ic a-[lnytu la yughni." 
But in the Avghani, vi, 140, We have the original form. anil environment. Th 
are by the far from pious al-Walid b. Yasid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, afterward 
Walid Il of the Umayyad dynusty (reigned at. 125-126), written by him 
his uncle Hishim, who had usurped the throne. For the story at 
length see Von Kremer, Culturgeschichtr, 1, 162, and for the verses AgAdni, 
l eit. Ido not think there was any delilerate chamre on the part of the 
Safi recites. Rather, the changes that have arisen are due to oral trans- 
mission, That the verses of al-Walid directed in anger against his uncle sould 
be so turned as to become words af God wildressed to the an eoul Ulumines 
the possibilities in the interpretation of Arabic poetry. 
1A remarkable proof that a Sacred Book requires a human side to exorcise its 


full influence. Nees ; | 

2 Is this Iarafil the Shukranal-‘abid mentioned in Ibn Khall., i, pp. 292, 204F 

The printed text of the SM. reads Isra’il, but Israfil is certal ly right. It 
in Jami’s list of Sifts. 
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(To be continued.) 













Ant. XXVII.—Tiree Years of Buwaihid Rule in Baghdad, 
am, 389-393. Being a fragment of the History of 
Hilal-ns-Sabi (+ a.u. 448) from a MS, in the Library 
of the British Museum (Add, 19,560). By H. F. Amepnoz. 


(Continurd from pg. 430, Jnly Niwader, 1901.) 


Nore to III (p. 523). 


A notice of Khulaf b. Ahmad is contained in Safadi’s Wafi bil- 
Wafayat (Paris, 2,064, 220). The pedigree does not differ from 
that given by Dhahabi, but some further information is given 
about Khalaf, and on the authority of Yaqul— presumably, 
therefore, from his Mu‘jam al-Udaba, We are told that Khalaf 
was at one time a rationalist in doctrine, when he became notorious 
for his persecution of members of the contrary sect. And Yahya 
b. ‘Ammara, who was in Sijistin at the time, had to make his 
way to Harat in the disguise of a woman. 

[Safadi also gives a notice of Yubya (B.M, Add. 23,359, 342a), 
and there calls him b. ‘Ammar ash-Shaybini an-Nihi, He says 
he was a strictly orthodox preacher, and a bitter opponent of the 
Jahmiyya sect (as to which see Shahrastini, ed. Cureton, p. 60, 
Haarbriicker’s translation, p, 89); that he was very popular ; 
gave a course of publio lectures on the entire Qurin; and that 
a second course was interrupted at Sara 74 by his death, which 
ocourred in 422 a.z. | 

Later Khalaf became a follower of tradition, and then proceeded 
to persecute his late co-religionists. As an author, in widition to 
the huge work on the Qurin, which is here said to have consisted 
of one hundred and twenty volumes, he wrote a work on the 
interpretation of dreams, entitled Tuhfat al-Mulik. Whilst 
a prisoner of Mahmid of Ghazna he swallowed a stupetying 
draught, by which he deceived his custodians into the belief that 
he wns dead, and he was placed in a coffin and removed by his. 
attendants, Mahmiad heard of it, and had him re-arrested. Hae 
tried the device ugain, but this time the Sultan hod him placed 
in a closed coffin, and so caused his death, 





¥. 


The campaign of Abu Ja‘far al-Hajjaj against the Oqailid tribe 
and ‘Ali 6. Mazyad (fols. 80-88). 


Tbn al-Athir disposes of these eight folios in some ten 
lines, saying that al-Hajjaj called in the aid of the Khafajah 
tribesmen, whom he summoned from Syria, and that, after 
suffering a reverse at Bakarma, he ended by defeating the 
enemy at Kufa and pillaging their camp, The events which 
led up to this campaign were, briefly, as follows :— | 

In 381 the troops of Baha ad-Daula under al-Hajjaj had 
taken Mosul from Abu adh-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al- 
Musayyib, the Oqnilid chief, He died in 386, whereupon 
bis brothers al-Mugallad and ‘Ali both claimed to succeed 
him, but the latter was preferred as the elder. Al-Mugallad, 
by gaining over some of the Dailamite troops under al- 
Hajjaj, managed with the help of “Ali to retake Mosul from 
al-Hajjaj. It was then arranged between the brothers that 
al-Mugallad should be the ruler there, but that ‘Ali should 
be represented by a deputy, and should share in the revenue. 
Further dissension followed Tet een them up to *Ali’s death 
in 390. He was succeded by a third brother, al-Hasan, 
who became reconciled to al-Mugallad, 

On the death of al-Muqallad in 391 ‘his 
Husain ‘Abd Allah b. Tbrihim b. Shahrawai 
to divide the deceased's property between 
and a certain Abu Mansir Qurad b. 
exclusion of Qirwish'’s uncle q 
were reconciled (ses Ibn al-Ath 
the last episode being also giver 


minister, Abu’'l- 
h, formed a plan 
n his son Qirwish 
al-Ladid' to the 
I-Hasan, ‘This plan was 
and the uncle and nephew 
ir, ix, 65, 88, and 116-117), 
n in this MS., fols, 54-56. 

_) Tho ol-Athir calls him Abu Manedr bh. Qurdd al. Lads A 
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In the hostilities now to be related the principal leader 
of the Ogailids is another uncle of Qirwash, named Marh 
b. al-Musayyib, who is not mentioned by Ibn al-Athir, Tbn 
Khallikan, in his life of al-Mugallad, ealls him Abu'l- 
Maurrakh Mus‘ab, and says he died in 397 (SL Eng., 10, 
418), but in the MS. the name is clearly written ‘ Marh’— 
see fol. 804, and also fol. 1054, where he is again mentioned 
as succeeding on the death of his brother al-Hasan in 592 to 
the headship of the tribe, and also to Hasan’s moiety of the 
Mosul revenue. He is there said to have first employed, and 
afterwards put to death, a certain Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hin, 
secretary to his brother al-Hasan, who had treacherously 
murdered the above-mentioned Ibn Shahrawaih, Qirwash's 
secretary, and also another official concerned in the collection 
of Qirwash’s moiety of the revenue. 

[This event is also mentioned in the contemporary 
chronicle of Elias of Nasibin (B.M. Add. 7,197), where the 
Syriac text confirms the spelling of the name * Marh.’ The 
text is translated by Bathgen, Abhandl. D-M.G., viii, 3.] 

Hilal tells us (fol. 80) that the Ogailids under Du‘aij, 
a follower of Qirwish, were compelled to evacuate the town 
of al-Madain. Thereupon, notice is sent to Marh, to Qirwash, 
and to Qurad, who were at Mosul, to collect their men. 
Du‘aij with a force returns and besieges al-Madain, but is 
foreed to retire before the troops of al-Hajjaj. Du‘aij then 
applies for help to ‘Ali b. Mazyad,' and he, distrusting 
al-Hajjaj, sends him a contingent under his brother Abu 
al-Ghanaim, and, later, jouns in person. Their united forces 
inflict a defeat on the Dailamite and Turkish troops 
despatched against them under the command of al-Hajjaj’s 
brother, Abu Ishag, at a place called Bakarma.* But al- 
Hajjaj’s force was now doubled in number by the rather 
unlooked for arrival of a contingent of the Khafajah tribe 


‘The founder of the house that reigued at al-Hilla and the ancestor of 
Sadagah; died in 408. He is mentioned previously by Ibn al-Athir in 387 as wt 
war with al-Mugallad the Oqailid (vol. ix, pp. 99 ancl $6). 

a + Iater o o ‘ly. I -Athir, ix, | 

ppl: Inter on, fol. 1074, Lest In Thu al-Athir, ix, 121, asl. 


‘The place dove not secm to be mentioned by Arb geographers. 
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under Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Thumal.! Al-Hajjaj had long 
been urging him to come, for he omitted no opportunity of 
stirring up strife against the Ogailids, so inveterate was his 
resentment against them for their past behaviour to him. 
[This alludes no doubt to the seizure of Mosul in 386 AH. | 
But Abu ‘Ali b, Thumal was far off, and his coming was 
uncertain. Hilal tells a story (fol. 82a) to the effect that he 
remembered being with a certain Abu’l-Qasim b. Kabshah, 
a man of great vigour and daring, and long in the service 
of “Adud ad-Daula as emissary and spy, who said to him: 
“I see you are corresponding with al-Hasan b. Thumal and 
are inviting him to come to you, whilst he is putting you off 
with promises. Now, if the General were to send me with 
4 secretary, 1 would not return without him but would bring 
him to you.” Hilal told the General of this, who said, 
“Thn Kabshah is a great liar and a great talker of stuff; still, 
you may send him with a letter, and so get us rid of him.” 
Hilal accordingly prepared a letter, obtained from the 
superintendent an allowance for the man’s journey, and he 
started. Those about the General tried to make him believe 
that Ibn Kabshah would shift for himself and not come 
back, but soon he arrived, saying that Abu “Ali b. Thumal 
was at Sarsar. This pleased al-Hajjaj (it followed closely 
on his brother's affair with Ibn Mazyad and the Ogqailids), 
and he treated al-Tasan b, Thumal and his men with every 
consideration, Al-Hajjaj was now exposed to insults from 
his troops on the news arriving of his being superseded as 
governor of ‘Iraq by ‘Amid al-J uytish, and he retired to the 
bridge of boats at Nuhrawan. Shortly after he again starts 
ont to join Abu Fath Muhammad b. « ‘Annaz,? who had been 
I gy | i rw: 
p 202 where he stated ohne Tm Ath, ander geeig down 
: stcocedud : ea + heantinioga: bn inetanee of it Caniher of the tanaily 
. ‘Alyan b. Chumil was made Governor of Kit s Gb, nage ee Ao. Tete 
ewe Hd ol ear Ht ec of Det, a 
Oa wad after Min eae, that Iter Tt was he by s-atoyoliad 2 
in Shawwal, $90, news rrochet ae b. ‘Amniiz, (Hilal, fol. 874, atutee that 
digas fied zt reached Haghdard that al Moulins had seize! Da ia and 
i f town wf Khinijir, and had lett there en hie dioete Lae 
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persuaded to come and assist him against ‘Ali b. Mazyad-. 
An engagement follows at Bariqaya (*), when the Oquilids 
are defeated, Du‘aij taken prisoner, and ‘Al b. Mazyad 
forced to fly. 

Al-Hajjaj and his allies then pursue and come up with 
‘Ali b. Mazyad. The latter had gained over a body of the 
Shayban tribe who were under Abu’l-Fath b, ‘Annaz, and 
had arranged that when the battle was proceeding they 
should desert al-Hajjaj. They do this, and he and Abu’l- 
Fath are left with a scanty following, 4s the Khafajah 
tribe under Hassan, a brother of Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal, 
had taken the wrong road. Abu'l-Fath, too, threatened 
defection, but nevertheless al-Hajjaj stood firm, and although 
“Ali b. Mazyad had carried his tents, and even given thanks 
to Allah in one of them for his success, he resisted his 
attacks and finally charged and routed him, eapturing his 
camp with enormous treasure. (This fact ia mentioned by 
[bn al-Athir, ix, 121), Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal is charged 
by al-Hajjaj to protect the women in the camp against 
the Dailamite soldiery, and does so, but fails to prevent the 
Khafajah tribesmen from doing considerable pillage. Al- 
Hajjaj having returned to his camping-place at Nil, finds 
that the flight of the Shayban tribe and their story of his 
defeat had caused a subordinate officer of hia to prepare to 
retire to the hills, after first putting his prisoner, Du‘aij, to 
death. Al-Hajjaj and Abu ‘Al b. Thumal move on to 
Kita, and prepare for the attack of the Ogailids under 
Qirwash b. al-Muqullad. At this point the Khafajah tribes- 
men desert in various directions. Pursued by ‘Ali b. Thumal, 
at the sound of his trumpets they tarn back and demand 


Muhammad Jabra'il, ealled Dabbis ad-Darie.) Muhammad b. ‘Anniix alee 
figures elaewhere in the manuscript. In 380 he treacherously seized and 
murdered u certain Zohmin b. Hindi and his three sons (fols, 5, 6); in 491 on 
adherent of his, numed Abn’l-Fawaris Behistan b. Dazir (who wos bead of the 

lice, fol, Gia), wma killed by the Bani Sayyir, branch of the Shayban tribe, 
rom whom he was recovering stolen catile (fols. 65, G6) ; and in 292 he was 
himeelf induced to sabmit te ‘Amid al-Juyash, then governor of ‘Iraq (fol. 108), 
He was alo concernal im the contest hetween the latter ond Abn Ja‘far 
al-Hajjaj at Hi ehdad in 397 (Ibm wl-Athir, m, 136), anit in the hestilities 
between Badr b. Hasanwath and his son Hilal in 400 (ib., 150), Ho died mt 
Hulwin in 401, after twenty years’ rule (ib,, 105). 
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4 money payment in return for having exposed their lives. 
Eventually they consent to return on condition of being 
allowed to pillage the country, and proceed to pillage 
accordingly with terrible results, 

Then comes (fol. 864) the story of the engagement and 
defeat of the Oqailids, which is as follows (text 0) :— 

The General proceeded to a place called as-Subai‘, outside 
Kiifa, wishing to await and encounter the Oqailids at that 
spot. And Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal said to him: “ General, we 
have ill-treated and oppressed the inhabitants of this district, 
and they dislike and complain of us. If we have them 
behind us, in the event of a battle we shall be exposed to 
a Tear attack, to the advantage of our foes, We ought, 
therefore, to put some distance between us.” They accord- 
ingly advanced and encamped at a place called as-Sabiiniyya, 
two farsakhe distant from Kiifa, Abu ‘Ali having about 
7,000 horse with him, and the General Abu Ja‘far about 
the same number of Dailamites. In his march to that spot 
the General had been followed by less than 800 men; the 
rest held back demanding a money payment, for ‘Amid al- 
Juytsh and Abu'l-Qisim b. Mimmit had been in communi- 
eation with them, and made them disaffected: but Abu 
Ja‘far sent off Abn’l-Qastm b, Zahir, who brought in most 
of the defaulters, for he was a favourite of theirs and they 
were ashamed to say “ No” to him. 

The Ogailids arrived 7,000 strong with munitions, 
catapults, weapons, and quilted doublets) their banners 





I a: z\34. The word is alsa written ancl ss. Bea Dozy, Supp., sub vo, 
To Dhahabi’s Tisikh al-Islam it cocurs in hoth forms (see B.M. Or. 48 134, and 
=Ot. 49, 386)., Wa readin the latter passtge that it was worn in 440 au, by the 
Yahya, who sui to him; “es Sttucked by the Arabs under Mais b, 


ated UI, cats: 
Soe the ame incident in Tha al-Athir, ix, 249, who concludes with 
oo! an ese! S15 wetety- It wus worn also by Saladin in 671 a.st.— 


Thn al-*Adim in the Zubdat al-Halah, Paris, 1666, 1926, 











flying and their trumpets and drums sounding as they 
advanced, and they were as impatient for the fight as the 
Sultaniyeh.! Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal had paid a visit to the 
Mashhad at al-Ghariyeh *—peace be upon its inmate !—and 
had prayed and prostrated himself at the tomb, and besought 
Allah Most High for aid and victory. And he said to his 
men, ‘This will be a place of death and dishonour if you are 
weak-hearted and slack, but of life and glory if you are firm 
and victorious.” They promised to assist at the risk of their 
lives in withstanding the enemy. 

The General drew up his lines in front of the main group 
of tents, posted Abu'l-Qasim az-Zahir on his right and 
Khueru Shah on his left, and stationed himself in the 
centre. And the women appeared riding im litters on 
camels, with the infantry in front of them with bucklers 
made of skins and with swords, and Abu ‘Ali at their head 
with the cavalry, the distance between our force and his 
being considerable. The onslaught took place, and all was 
confusion, the captured horses being g% led to madness, 
whilst the prisoners were led away and the Arabs of the 
Khafajah tribe brandished their spears.’ A message was 
sent by Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal to the General telling him the 
road was blocked and that he must advance towards him. 
But he replied, Is this a place for one in my position to 
advance over, secing that 1 must not separate from my 
forces, nor spread them out before the cavalry in this open 
ground?” Again and again he pressed him, but this was 
his answer, until finally Abu ‘Ah said, “Send me, then, 
un body of Persian troops that our people may see them, 
for their courage will be doubled when they know that you 
are behind them.” So he sent off Abu'l-Qasim az-Aahir 
to him with a body of Dailamite cavalry, and with the Turks 
stationed at Kifa, who had marched out with the General. 
But before they reached the scene of the battle the Oqailids 





' [ cannot understand this term. 
nee of two tall buildings near Kifa, where is the tomb of ‘Ali (Yaqut, 
ili Too}. a 

5 Thea passage is obscure. 
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had been defeated, about a thousand of them having been 
taken prisoners who were led off to the tents, after having 
their clothes, beasts, and weapons taken from them. 

Abu ‘Ah avoided and prevented slaughter, and only one 
man, a secretary of Rafi‘ b, Muhammad (the Ogailid) was 
killed. When the two forces met, the Khafajah women and 
their male and female slaves were mounted on horses and 
camels, and they now proceeded to the Ogailid camp, which 
was situate at some distance from the battlefield, and took 
and pillaged it. ‘The Ogqailids turned and fled, those in 
front not heeding those behind, and the Khafajah tribe took 
their treasure, weapons, beasts, and baggage.” 

We are told in conclusion that Abu ‘Ali b. Thumal 
himself told Hilal how he pursued the Ognilids to beyond 
the Mashhad of al-Hair,! and that another informant told 
him of al-Hajjaj’s alarm at his absence and his return on 
the following day, want of men having prevented him from 
taking any prisoners or booty. 

The two commanders then returned to Kiifa. 

The ubsence of al-Hajjaj on this tampaign led to such an 
outbreak of anarchy and outrage at Baghdad that ‘Amid al- 
Juytish was sent there to restore order. How he succeeded 
in the task has been already mentioned. But the resent- 
ment of al-Hajjij at being thus superseded twice led to 
uctual hostilities. In the next year, 343 A.H., he advaneed 
from Kiifa with his Dailamite and Turkish soldiery, and 
his Khatajah allies against the forces of “Amid al-Juytish, 
by whom he was defeated at an-Nu'maniyya, Mutual acts 
of aggression followed, each trying to secure the 
the neighbouring Arab tribes, until “Amid al- 
summoned away to Khiizistin in order to resist 
Abu’l-‘Abbis ibn Wasil (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 123). Al-Hajjaj 
is next mentioned in 395 a.H. as concerned with Oirwiel 
the Oqailid, in the capture at Kiifa of an Alide Abu ‘Ali 
‘Omar b. Muhammad b. “Omar, from whom Qirwaish took 
the sum of 100,000 dinars. paare 


support of 
Juyiish was 
the attack of 


* The burial-place of Husuin (Yaqut, ii, 189). 





_ [He is mentioned in the MS., fol, 15, as one of the 
relatives of the wealthy Abu'l-Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Omar 
b. Yahya, then deceased. | ; 

In 397 a.w. al-Hajjaj attacked Baghdad itself. ‘Amid 
al-Juyiish had appointed Abu’l-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Anniz to 
succeed a certain Qui! as guardian of the Tariq Khurasan, 
and had thereby displeased Badr b. Hasanwaih, He and 
ether Arab chiefs thereupon joined forces with al-Hajjaj, 
and together they advanced on Baghdad, which was defended 
by Abu’l-Fath b. “Annaz. But on news arriving of the 
final defeat of Abu’l-"Abbas b. Wasil, the Arab contingents 
melted away and al-Hajjaj retired to Hulwin. He then 
succeeded in making terms with Baha ad-Daula, and was 
admitted to an interview with him, but secretly for fear 
of giving offence to ‘Amid al-J uyiish (ib., p. 136). In 400 A.H. 
al-Hajjaj died at Ahwaz (ib., p- 154). 


VL. 


The Flight of the Vizier Abwi-'Abbds ad-Dabli from ar-Rayy 
(a... 35U2). 

Six folios are given to the story of the flight of the 
vizier Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim ad-Dabbi from 
ar-Rayy to the territory of Badr b. Hasanwaih. Ibn 
al-Athir merely states the fact under the year 393, but 
in his mention of the death of the vizier in 398 he 
gives the cause of his flight (vol. ix, 126 and 147). He 
was appointed vizier to Fakhr ad-Daula in 385, in succession 
to the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad (ib., p. 77), and when in 387 
Fakhr ad-Daula was succeeded by his son Majd ad-Daula, 
under the regency of his mother, he continued in office 
(ib., p. 94). 

Meeps ae a tg I 
ET eae from Bagh: | to nssist in expelli & the | aids undo Gurkd 
b. al~Larid from. acreage in 390 aH. (fols. a1, ue ; ind os meeting ‘Amid 
oi = on hia way to take up his appointment as N of Baghdad in 392 a.m. 

z.m.a.8. LOL. coll 





‘The vizier was an author. Specimens of his writings are 
given in the Yatimat ad-Dahr, iii, 118. On p. 119 he 
is said to have ranked next to the Sahib and to Tbrahim 
as-Sabi; and we are told that the loss suffered by letters in 
his death was repaired by the merits of the Amir Abu’l- 
Fadl ‘Ubaid Allah b, Ahmad al- Mikali, of whose works 
extracts are also given (vol. iv, 247). | 
Hilal begins (fol. 109) by referring to certain troubles 
between the vizier and the army, and to his arrest and 
subsequent return to office, as having heen previously 
narrated. He then says that for the space of a year the 
conduct of affairs proved satisfactory, but that the visier 
was severe and grasping. Then occurred the death of 
a nephew of the regent, called al-Isfahbadh,' and the vizier 
was suspected of having brought this about by poison. 
The regent applied for 200 dinars for his obsequies; the 
vizier thought the money would be better employed in 
satisfying the demands of the soldiery; and the regent, 
in her resentment, exclaimed, “How should the murderer 
perform the mourning for his victim?” Hearing of this, 
the vizier made arrangements for taking refuge with Badr 
b. Hasanwaih, who distrusted the wisdom of the step but 
offered him an asylum. A year is spent by the vizier in 
settling his affairs. He then consults a friend, Abu ‘Ali 
al- Husain b. al-Qasim, surnamed al-Khatir, who treacherously 
advises him to fly. His secretary tries to open his eyes, 
but he persists in trusting al-Khatir, and suddenly quits 
ar-Rayy. Much commotion follows. Al- Khatir assures 
the troops that the treasury has been emptied, a offers 
them the terms they had when in the service of Fakhr 
ad-Daula. They accept; al-Khatir becomes vizier, and 
publicly reprobates the name of his predecessor, = 
Arriving at Bariijird, Abu’l-‘Abbas ad-Dabbi is not met 
by Badr b. Hasanwaih, either in : 


i person or by a representati’ 
but his needs are provided for, He contents ‘kimed If with 


1 She iz called his sister by ‘Uthi ( 


(bn al-Athtr, ix, 260), preit.yd72), Hine death ooourred in 419 a.22. 
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very little, und eventually excuses himself from receiving 
any money allowance. He now begins to regret his course 
of action. A friend, consulted by Abnu'l-‘Abbas’ secretary, 
says that his master’s right course is to conciliate Majd 
ad-Daula’s mother and the principal persons at Court. The 
secretary protests that to do this would require 200,000 
dinars, and that they had lost everything for the sake of 
saving 200, (It may be that this is the foundation for 
Ibn al-Athir's statement, vol, ix, p. 147, that the vizier 
actually spent this sum in trying to regain office.) Within 
a year and a half his successor, al-Khatir, is arrested. 
Thereupon, Abu Sa‘d Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. al-Fadl 
hastens from Hamadhan, confident that his wealth and 
position, and his connection with the regent, will procure 
him office. Badr, disliking him, is averse to this, and sends 
a force of 3,000 men to reinstate Abu’l-‘Abbas sa vizier. 
Qn approaching ar-Rayy, Abu'l-‘Abbas is invited by the 
regent and the leading ‘nhabitants to enter the city, but 
he is warned by friends that treachery is intended, so he 
turns back. 

Abu Sa‘d accordingly becomes vizier, and by spending 
his own revenue he gains over the ruling personages. But 
he was severe in his treatment of the troops, and they made 
an attack on him, whereupon he also took refuge with Badr 
at Barajird, and al-Khatir resumed office. Badr refuses 
to address al-Khatir by the title of vizier, and he in turn 
refuses Badr the title of Sayyid. This leads to their being 
on very bad terms, and prompts al-Khatir to sow dissension 
between Badr and the local chiefs, and also between him 
and his son Hilal, which was the main cause of his subsequent 
revolt against his father.' The origin of Badr’s dislike 
towards Abu Sa‘d ts next explained. When the latter 
filled the office of Nazir at Hamadhan and elsewhere under 


L They came gees warfare in 400 a.ct., and Badr, being wan called 
in the aid of Haha {.thanla, who sent a force under hi vinier, Ghalib Fakbr 
al-Mulk. He defeated und captured Hilal, amd forced him to surrender a fortress 
where he seized vast troasure (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 140-152), The fortress wos 


obably Dazbaz, the citadel of the town of Sabar Khuwast, the capital of 
Badr’ ¢ dominion (Yaqut, ii, 572). 





revenue, Badr sought to establish a special Khan at 
Hamadhan for the sale of goods coming from his territories. 
It brought him in a sum of 1,200,000 dirhams, and he 
appointed an agent to manage it and farm it out to someone 
willing to take it. This was not to the liking of Abu Sa‘d, 
who anticipated it would result in a diminution of the 
revenue of the country. He aceordingly sent hired 
Dailamites to make an attack on the house of the agent, who 
fled back to Barijird and, on the plea that he had been 
heavily robbed, obtained leave to indemnify himaelf against 

certain estates belonging to Abu Sa‘d, And he recovered 
thereout 50,000 dinars. Thereupon Abu Sa‘d made an 
insulting remark about open robbery which reached the 
ears of Badr and irritated him. Consequently, when on 

the arrest of al-Khatir Abu Sa‘d sought to become vizier, 

Badr sent troops as above stated to try and reinstate Abu'l- 

‘Abbas ad-Dabbi. Abu Sa'd remained in office for two 
years; then the troops revolted and he fled—it is said he 
was lowered in a basket from the house roof—and arrived 

suddenly at Karaj,! whence he came on to Sabir Khuwast. 

Here he was well received and given liberal allowance for 

his needs, including some white wine, which had not been 

provided in the case of Abu’l-‘Abbas ad-Dabbi, for Abu 

Sa‘d was known to be an easy-roing and. tolerant man. 

After a few days he went on to Dariijird. 

He was not met on his arrival there by Abu'l-‘Abbas ad- 
Dabbi, who Pxcused himself on the fround of an attack 
of gout, but sent his son to meet Abu Sa‘d, and the two 
exchanged courtesies and entered the city together, Later 
in the day Abu’l-‘Abbas came in a litter to visit Abu Sa‘d 
and embraced him from the litter, addressing him by the 
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title of vizier. This he made a point of doing, for Abu 
Sa‘d had addressed him from ar-Rayy after his fall from 
office by the title of Ustadh ar-Ra‘is, and he now wished 
to give him to understand that misfortunes do not deprive 
a vizier of his title. They met but this once. 

A life of the vizier Abu’l-‘Abbis Ahmad b. Tbrahim ad- 
Dabbi is given by Yaqtt in the volume of the Mu‘jam al- 
Udaba above referred to (Bodl. Or. 753, fol. 17a). After 
quoting from the Yatimat ad-Dahr the estimate of his 
literary eminence, and his connection with the Sahib Ibn, 
‘Ahbad, he mentions his flight from ar-Rayy, and his 
fruitless expenditure with a view to regaining office; his 
death, followed closely by that of his son Abu’l-Qasim, 
his wish to be buried in the Mashhod of al-Husain, and 
his son's offer of 500 dinnrs to the Sharif Abu Ahmad?! for 
a tomb there, which was refused, but a free site granted, 
the Sharif himself attending the interment ; all of which ts 
stated by Thn al-Athir (ix, 147). 

The remainder of Yaqit’s narrative is given on the 
authority of one ‘Hidak,’ which is doubtless a copyist's error 
for ‘ Hilal,’ for the person mentioned by this authority as his 
informant is the Qadi Abn’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad 
ul-Baradi, the identical person from whom Hilal derived 
the information concerning the vizier’s flight from ar-Rayy 
and his subsequent doings at Barijjird contained in the 
foregoing narrative. What follows is clearly, therefore, 
taken from an earlier portion of Hilal’s History. First, the 
death in 385 a x. of the Sahib Tbn ‘Abbad is related, and 
his last advice to his sovereign, Fakhr al-Mulk, and how 
on his death the latter at once proceeded to lay hands on. 
the dead man's property (see Ibn al-Athir, ix, 77, who 





1 Abu Ahmad al-Hnsain b, Masa, surnamed at-Tahir, or the ‘ pure,” father 
to or- Rodi and ol - Murtnda, was fifth in descent from the Imam Mita 
al- Kazim, throwth his son Ibrahim al-Jaxzir, and woe the Nagib or head 
of the descendants of ‘Ali, having heen dismissed four times from this office and 
~eanpointed. In 294 a.m. he waa named Chief Qadi of Baghdad by Baha, 
ad-baula, but the Caliph, al-Qadir billah, refused to confirm his appointment. 
He was aleo judge for criminal matters—al-Mupalim, and lender of the pilgrimage, 
He tied in 399 an. (Dhohobi, BM. Or. 45, aida). 








mentions an instance of similar conduct on the part of the 
Fatimide al-‘Aziz towards his vizier —Yaqit b, Killis). 
Then follows an account of the Sahib’s funeral and the 
story of the graceless doubt on the part of the Sahib's 


dependent, the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar b, Ahmad, as to 


whether he had been deserving of Allah's merey, which was 
followed by the Qadi’s arrest and fine, as stated by Safadi 
(see infra, p. 771, 0.1). The Sahib's successor in office was 
Abu’l-‘Abbas ad-Dabbi, but a principal Katib of the deceased 
one Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad b, Hamilo, who had 
great influence with the troops, and who was then engaged 
in opposing the efforts of Qabits b. Washmaghir to recover 
Jurjan after his eighteen years’ banishment, made Fakhr 
ad-Daula an offer of eight million dirhams for the post 
of vizier, and announced his coming in person, Fakhr 
ad-Daula decided to mueet him, and insisted on Abu'l- 
‘Abbas doing likewise. He in turn offered six million 
dirhams if he might continue sole vizier, and be dispensed 
* from meeting his rival, Ip the result they were named 

joint viziers, Abu ‘Ali being pacified by a rebate of two 
million dirhams, and the two jointly made liable for a sum 
of ten millions, 


being couched in their joint names. Both enasied im 
the business of seizing the Sahib's property, and in laying 
fines on his partisans, and the Qadi al-aridi has some 
edifying stories to tell of their doings. At Ispahan they 
extorted large sums. The town of Istirabidh and its 
district was given over to the care of one Abu Bakr 
a 8 ss Phi b. Rafi. He invited the 
leading inhabitants to hi: house, ved admitting the 

till the heat of the day Me ee eccn. 0 


eS r ith it writing materials, and under 
compulsion of thirst a sum of ten million Sicha | 
extorted from the guests, The reputation of the inhabitants 
of Qazw in for violence wade the officials slow to: doquranied 
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operations there, and rightly so, for the official who, on 
the strength of his familiarity with the inhabitants and 
their wealth, undertook the task, was attacked in his house 
and murdered. The funds so acquired for Fakhr ad-Daula 
were squandered within a short period of his death, 
which oceurred in 387 a.m. Under his successor, Majd 
ad-Daula, power waa vested in the Queen mother, os 
mentioned in the ubove narrative. Jurjiin was at this 
point conquered by Qabis, and the state of the army opposed 
to him demanded the presence of one of the viziers. The 
choice, which was determiued by lot, fell on Abu ‘Ah 
b. Hamiila, who after some engagements with Qabus, found 
himself in need of supplies from ar-Rayy. These his 
co-vizier neglected to send, and he had to return dis- 
comfited. Dissension followed between the viziers, and the 
opinion began to prevail that their joint and inbarmomous 
tenure of office was producing mischief, and that one af 
them ought to be dismissed. Abu ‘Ali, confident of being 
the favourite with the army, was so negligent that Abu'l- 
‘Abbas got an order from the regent for his arrest and 
conveyance to a fortress, where he had him murdered. He 
then continued sole vizier until 392 a, when we are told, 
briefly, that the death of the regent’s brother and what 
followed thereon led to his flight to Barajird and his death 
there in #98. The speedy death of his son Abu’l-Qasim 
was said to have been caused by poison administered at the 
instigation of Abu Bakr b, Rat’, whom we may believe 
to have beeu, at least, capable of the deed, and who there- 
upon proceeded from Hamadhan to Barujird to collect the 
deceased's estate, of which he was reported to have retained 
for himself a sum of over 600,000 dinars, This proceeding 
on his part had a precedent—if, indeed, a precedent was 
needed—in one of the acts of the vizier Fukhr al-Mulk, 
whose story is next to be related. 
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VIL. 


Fail of the Vizier Abu Ghalib bh, Khalaf (an. 393). 


Under this date is recorded the fall of the vizier Abu 
Ghalib Muhammad b. ‘Ali b, Khalaf, who later bore the 
title of Fakhr al-Mulk, and the appointment of Abu'l- 
Fadl Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Sidmandh as his successor. 

The life of Fakhr al-Mulk js given by Ibn Khallikan 
(Sl, Eng., ii, 278), and a notice of him is contained in 
Dhahabi’s Tarikh al-Islim (G.M. Or. 49, 602), and also 
in the Mirit az-Zamin (B.M. Or. 4,619, 203a). All the 
accounts agree In extolling his virtues and abilities, Dhahabi 
saying that even as a boy he was nicknamed by his relatives 
‘the little vizier,’ and that in respect of business aptitude 
and financial success not even the great viziers of the age, 
such as al-Muhallabi, Ibn al-‘Amjid, or the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, 
came up to his level, 

Born in 354 a.n., his official career began, Dhahabi tells 
us, in the finance department at Wiasit. In this narrative 
he is first mentioned as left in charge of public affairs at 
Shiraz by al-Muwaffag during his campaign against Ibn 
Kakhtiyar (fol, 144), Ha WHS evidently one of the viszier’s 
adherents,' for he was in his company when he was arrested, 
and was himself for a time imprisoned, until Abu al-Khattab 
was persuaded, against his own inclination, to release him 
or, 17 Sbpoint him deputy to ‘Amid al-Juyiish (fol, 36a). 
He shared the hostility of al-Muwaffag to ‘Amid al-Juyiish 
and to his father, Abu Ja‘far Ustadh Hurmuz, and after the 
retreat of Tahir b. Khalaf from Kirmin he complained that 
Abu Ja‘far had seized vacant fiefs for himself and for 
his relatives, and caused Ibn Siidmandh, tien: an ‘Arid, Eis 
sent to look into the matter. At this date Abu Ghalib was 


' How on al-Mowaffag’s rety hey fisiee cies nts en 
got to distrust him (fo) P| . haces steed aie his Hight to ad-Diwani, he 
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already vizier (fols, 47,48). Heisalso concerned in two other 
incidents, neither of which seems to bear out the character 
for justice (‘ad/), in which respect Dhahabi places him even 
above the other viziers of the period. The first (fol. 75-78) 
was his journey to Naiband! and Siraf early in 392, by 
express command of Baha ad-Daula, to enquire into and 
superintend the getting in of the enormous estate left by 
a certuin Abu at-Tayyib al-Farrukhin b. Shiraz. He it was 
who had mainly provided for the financial necessities of 
Samsim ad-Daula in Fara, and on the death of his vizier, 
Abu’l-Qasim al-‘Ala b. al-Hasan (in 387, Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 94), he was considered the fittest person to succeed him, 
und was appointed to reside in Ahwaz, with deputies in 
Shiraz and Fasi. But his administration was not successful, 
and he was replaced by Abu ‘Ali b. Ustadh Hurmuz (‘Amid 
al-Juyiish). On the accession of Baha ad-Daula he was at 
first arrested and fined, but later was sent on an expedition 
against the Zutt, when he died. His great wealth being 
much talked about, Abu Ghalib was specially sent to enquire 
into it. .A confidential servant of the deceased gave 
‘nformation to the vizier which enabled him to get im 
property of enormous value, but he nevertheless caused him 
to be tortured with such severity that he committed suicide, 
The vizier’s enemies at court suggested that he had caused 
the man’s death in order to conceal the umount of property 
he had kept for himself, and we ate told that thia made an 
impression on Baha ad-Daula and contributed to the 
subsequent arrest and fall of the vizier (fol. 78a). 

The second incident (fols. 11G—118) is the murder of 
a Katib Abu’l-Hasan b. Ishng. In the year 392 Ibn 
Ishaq had been sent by the vizier Abo Nasr Sabir? to 


1 This place, which is variously pointed in the MB,, is described as distant 
15 forsakhs from Sirii, and is nieve on the coastline to the south of that 
lace on St, John's Map of Persia, 1 am iidebted for its identificntion to 
Mr. G, le Strange. 

3 The life of fhe visier Sabar b. Ardashir is given by Thm Khullikin (81. Eng., 
i, 654). He succeeded Abu Mangir bh, Salibin as vizier to Bahié ad-Deula in 
$90, and had had intervals of office up to this date, He died in 416, as did also 
his - In 283 be founded the Dir al-‘Ilm or Academy of Sabir, 
mentioned iu the Risalatu’l-Ghufran (J.RA.S., 1000, p. 48, m. 3; see [bn 
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Baghdad together with Abu'l- Qasim b. Mimma, with 
instructions to arrest there a certain member of the Alide 
party concurrently with the arrest, by Sabir himself, of 
another ut Wasit. But Ibn Mimma gave notice to the 
Alide, who escaped, and the other being warned, escaped 
also, and only returned on receiving the promise on oath 
of indemnity. This failure contributed to the dismissal af 
Sabir and his flight to al-Batiha to avoid urrest. We 
are told that his sucvessors in the Nazirship of Baghdad, 
though they assumed the title of viziers, were laughed at 
for so doing, as the duties no longer Justified the assumption. 
And the subsequent desolation of the place is vividly 
described (fols. 71-75). We are now told (fol, 116) that 
Tbn Ishaq had proved very oppressive and arbitrary in his 
conduct at Baghdad, exacting fines from the merchants, 
und imprisoning and ill-treating the Katholikes.! On the 
fall of Sabur he fled to Awana, and thence to al - Batiha. 
He afterwards Mtuaged to regain the favour of Baha 
ad-Daula, who sent him to the neighbourhood of ar-Ridhin 
(in Fars, near the border of Kirman, Istakhri, 125, 126) to 
luke charge of a part of the crown lands there, which 
he administered with financial success to the satisfaction of 
Baha ad-Daula. This was not to the tuste of the vizier 
Abu Ghalib. Accordingly, when Buba al- Duula was 
engaged in fighting Abu’l-‘Abbas b. Wasil! the 


vider 


al-Athir, ix, 246-7, and Dhahnbi, Or. 48. 19h) We lng oo 
ar-Zoman of Silt Thn al-Janai ff » 108). We learn from the Mirit 


- ‘ara, 1506, 654) thet this Academy stood in 
the Karh suburb between the two walls; thmt # the entry of Tughri Beg it 
pret sa gtd and ceattered, many of the volumes beim 
removed tw Khurisin; and that ue to the foundution, in 45a AwHs, of 
Tomorae, Abi ‘Aun in Wot Beghdad, which was 
endowed with a thomand volumes, [i in thie that thi : ative 
yy arn whe posdihle that this refers to the ehort< 
Hved Hbrary of Hilal’s son, Ghurs au-Ni‘ma, mentioned ante, p. iid, 
* His name was Yuwinis, und his anne tment lake in th . . lel 
(lel. 63 . F oe tasor, Mor Misi ar rt pace thera xi ar 
ie OF Bh 7] is 7 , a i ] A hy i 
3 tia revolt aeiens he u Church aed kos, soe al Mira, o92-J84. 
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had him imprisoned and rigorously treated. Then, hearing 
Baha ad-Daula had been enquiring about Ibn Ishaq, and 
fearing he might be required to send him to the Court, 
he cunningly offered him a mission to Kirman to enquire 
into and redress the fisenl administration of Abu Ghalib 
al-Hasan b. Mansiir,! telling him to proceed to Fasa, where 
he was to receive money for the journey. The vizier then 
instructed a body of Zutts to assassinate him. They 
accordingly stopped the caravan with which he was 
travelling, seized him on the pretext of holding him us 
a hostage for one of their body whom the vizier had 
imprisoned, and, after removing him to a distance, murdered 
him. But a chamberlain who was travelling with him 
found out the truth of the matter, and talked about it. 
This alarmed the vizier, and he bought the man’s silence. 
But it was reported as evidence of Baha ad-Doula’s regard 
and concern for Ibn Ishaq that, on a subsequent occasion, 
he warned o personal attendant of his to be on his guard 
against falling a victim to the machinations of the vizier. 
The concluding folios of the MS. (115-119) are occupied 
with the story of the vizier’s arrest in the beginning of 


Elias of Nasibin (BM. Add. 7,197), bis attack on Muhadhdbib od-Danla is 
given wider $0 a.H. (In the Syriac text of the passage he ia called a Cushite 
or Ethiopian, for which the Arabke equivalent of aera is given by Bathgen 
oF his translation, Joc. cit,) Dhahabf, in the Tariich al-Islam (BAM, Or, 48 
6406, under 397 a.t.), notices his death, calling him Abu'l-Ghandim, and says 
that people used to tell him he would be w king, and laughingly ask him for 
future employment and favours ; that he did eventually role at Siraf amd 
nl-Bagra ; that he stineked Ahwaz and drove away Baba od-Daula (the event 
referred to in the text); then conquered al-Batihba, when Mubadhdhib ad-Daula 
went off to Baghdad, and lost his baggage on the row, so that he wae forced to 
nie on a cow: that later, unable to withstand the vieier Abu Ghalib, he martige hit: 
halp from Hlassin al-Kbatajt ; then fled to Badr b. Hasanwaih, and was finally 

t to death at Wasit, alter being captured, nccording to Ibu al-Athir, by 
teusarsined b. *Anniz. 

) + As-Strafi Dhu al-Sa‘adotain’ (Dhahabi, B.M. Or, 49, 77h). In 402 he 
was © ime with the Khainja tribe against Be Danes and his allies laid 
a plot against him, which he di overed and punished by slaughtering many of 
them ([bn al-Athir, ix, 166, 166), In 409 he succeeded [bn Fasanjis as vizier of 
Sultan ad-Daula (ib., 21%, 220), and in 412 he was rourdered by the Dailamite 
troops at Ahwaz, when serbian. as vizier t0 Musharrif ad-Daula, who in 411 had 
taken “Iraq from bis brother | altan ad-Daula. ‘The latter had, in violation of 
his promise, employed [bn Sablin as his vizier, and no doubt Abu Ghalib bud 
taken the side of Musbarnf ad-Dhwule (ib., 224 wnil 228), This ts the Abu 

walib whom de Slane distinguishes trom the vizier Fulchr al-Mulk im his English 
version of Ibn Khallikiin (i, 459, 0. 7)- 
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the year 393, and how he was succeeded by Abu'l-Fadl 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Sidmandh. The latter had come 
to ‘Irig, in the capacity of secretary, with the vizier Abu 
Mansiir b. Salihin' during the reign of Sharaf ad-Daula. 
He was next appointed Nazir of certain districts of Ahwaz, 
and eventually was named ‘Arid of the Dailamites. It is 
under this title that he is mentioned as employed by 
al-Muwaffag in the murder of the Dailamites of Ibn 
Bakhtiyiir’s faction at Jiraft (fol. 17); as one of the persons 
sent to rebuke Bulfudl b. Buwaih (fol, 27); a8 present at 
the Government office on the Inst appearance there of 
al-Muwatiaq (fol. $44) ; as sent by the vizier Abu Ghalib to 
enquire into the dealings of Ustidh Hurmuz with the fiefs 
in Kirman after the retreat of Tahir b. Khalaf (fol. 48); 
and as in command of the troops sent by Baha ad-Daula 
against ad-Diwani (fol. J2a). We are now told (fol. 119) 
that he was promoted under al-Muwaffag, and that “ after 
his death he proceeded to Kirman, as alreudy stated.” (This 
is presumably the mission referred to above, fol. 48, death 
being written in error for the fall of al-Muwuatiag, as his 
death occurred only in the following year, 394.) The 
sucedss of Ibn Siidmandh on this mission made a favourable 
impression on Baha ad-Daula. This roused the resentment 
of the vizier Abu Ghalib, who had him arrested and disgraced. 


But he managed to communicate through on intermediary 
with Baha ad-Doula, and he, 


| | recollecting the vigier's dealings 
with the estate of al-Parrukhan, gave Ibn Siidmandh 
permission to arrest him and to take hia place as Nazir of 
Baghdad. Thn Siidmandh accordingly went to the vizier’s 
residence on the day fixed for his arrest, and after attending 
his presence left and waited outside, where he had men 
posted in readiness to effect the arrest. And the visier and 
all his adherents and 


+ aes nips n each one-of them, the vizier being 
required to pay within w fixed period 100,000 dinars of 


' He was appointed vizier hy Sh: eae ear ee , ; | 
Baha od-Daula in 379, diamisecd api Aeverte in 3 4+ confirmed in fice by 
9-358 (Tho ol-Athir, ix 28, 71); died da aia ih, 246)" © resizned finally 
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Qasin, which amounted, we are informed, to four million 
dirhams of the then currency. Moreover, he was subjected 
to some violence and pressure, besides’. . - - [At this 
point the MS. abruptly breaks off. | 


Of Ibn Sidmandh’s subsequent career I can find no 


information, and how long Abu Ghahb remained in disgrace 
is uncertain. But at some date prior to 307 he was 
reappointed vizier and given the title of Fakhr al-Mulk, 
for in that year he defeated Ibn Wasil, who had seized 
al-Batiha (Tbn al-Athir, ix, 138); in 400 he defeated Hilal, 
the revolted son of Badr b. Hasanwaih, and made him 
surrender the fortress of Dazbaz and its treasures, as 
already stated (and we are told in the Mirat az- Zaman, 
loc. cit., that on this oceasion he retained for himself a sum 
of above three million dinars, which on his death the vizier 
ar-Rukhkhaji succeeded im recovering from the persons with 
whom it had been deposited); later, he was engaged in 
warfare with the Khafaja tribe, in consequence of their 
attacks on pilgrims; and in 405 he was forced to recognize 
the growing power of ‘Ali b. Mazyad by granting him the 
territories of the Bani Dubays, whom ‘AL had defeated, 
and whom the vizier had encouraged in their resistance to 
him (ib., pp. 165-175). The last five years of his life he 
passed as Governor of ‘Iraq in succession to ‘Amid al-Juyiish, 
who had died in 401 a.n. 

Fakhr al-Mulk was put to death by Sultan ad- Daula, 
the son and successor of Baha ad-Daula, in 407 a.H. The 
story told by Ibn Khallikan, of his attributing his fall to 
a woman having imprecated the vengeance of Allah on him 
for his refusal to redress an outrage committed by one of 
his favourites, occurs also in [bn al-Athir (ix, 182), where the 
name of the favourite is stated to be ‘Alamkar. It is 
noticeable that the name of the man mentioned in this 
narrative (fol. 94a) as employed by the vizier to test the real 
sentiments of al- Muwaffag towards him is Abu’l-Hasan 
‘Alamkar, who is called the chief Ustadh. 

Dhahabi is loud in praise of the yizier’s good qualities, 
and says he was put to death unjustly. The rule of his 
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predecessor in ‘Iraq, ‘Amid al-Juyiish, was praised by all, 
and, amongst others, by ‘Utbi (p. 303), and he goes on to 
sty that his successor, “the vizier of viziers,” surpassed him 
in general well-doing. This narrative brings into relief 
other and different characteristics. He is depicted as 
jealous, grasping, und cruel. But it may be that our 
historian 18 also the warrant for his virtues. Dhahabi says 
that Hilal's Kitab al-Wuzara contained an exhaustive and 
prox account of the vizier, and Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (op. cit., 
fol, 2050), after describing his generosity to his followers 
and his public improvements, including a hospital, quotes 
Ibn as-Sabi for the statement that a bequest of his was 
found giving one-third of his property in alms among the 
descendants of Abu Talib and of al-‘Abbas, with the poor 
in general, and specifying their names and families, and 
the place where the property, which was of great value, 
was to be found. Indeed, Hilal was himself a recipient of 
his bounty. Safadi, in his notice of him (B.M. Add. 23,359, 
2256), says that Hilal's conversion to Islam led to the vizier 
depositing with him « sum of $0,000 dinars, and that he 
succeeded in retaining this sum. For, having frankly 
diselosed the truth to the vizier ar-Rukhkhaji his official 
superior, he was told to keep the money for his support. 
[Mu’ayyad al-Mulk Abu ‘Ali al-Husain b, al-Hasan ar 
Rukhkhaji was Wakil to the vizier at the time of his death, 
and it was by him that his property, which amounted to 
1,200,000 dinars, and also the sums deposited with various 
persons, were traced and got in. Ibn al-Athir mentions 
him first in 409, ie. two years after the vizier's death, as 
in the service of Sultin ad-Daula (ix, 216, 217); and again 
in 413, as vizier of Musharrif ai-Daula, and xt helping to 
veffect a compromise of the two brothers’ claims. Ha cdds 
that on the fall of Fakhr al-Mulk he had been induced b 
Musharrif ad-Daula (not Sultan ad-Daula as one would 
have expected) to accept the post of vizier (ib., 230, 231). 
In 414 he was dismissed, and was succeeded by al-Maghribi 
as to whom see [bn Khallikin (Ss), Sanne 450) ce 
ar-Rukhkhaji was in the service of Jalal at vice (ib., 935 
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and 286), and in 431 he died, having exercised great 
influence during the period of his retirement (ib. 317.)] 
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VIII. 


The remainder of the MS. consists of shorter episodes, 
some of which are of interest. 

On fols, 7-11 is set out a letter from Mahmid of Ghaznah 
to the Caliph al-Qadir billah in 389, telling how he had 
defeated the Samanid sovereign and conquered Khurasan, 
and had caused the Caliph’s name to be inserted in the 
public prayer, that of his predecessor, al-Tai‘, not having 
yet been discontinued. The style of the letter is very similar 
to that of the Kitab Yamini; perhaps it also was composed 
by ‘Uthi. 

Each of the three following years is prefaced with a notice 
of the day on which it began, acec rding to both the Alexandrian 
Era and that of Yezdegird, ic. the Persian Era, Many of the 
current events are dated according to the Persian reckoning, 
for which see al-Birini, Sachau’s translation, p. 218. 

The chronicle of isolated events includes deaths, some of 
persons who can be identified, murders, and accidents, the 
coming and going of prominent persons," natural phenomena 
such os comets, excessive cold, and an inundation, and 
appointments to office, in many instanees to that of ‘‘Adl,’ 
which is expressed by saying that the Qadi accepts the 
appointee’s ‘ Shahadah."* Ibn al-Athir (ix, 115) tells a story 





1 Amongst others that of the Chief Qadi Abn'l-Hasan ‘Abd al-Jabbir 
hb. Ahmad and Abu’l-Hosain ‘Ali b, Mikal, who passed through Thdad in 
889 a.u. on their way to perform the pilgramnie, who were received with much 
state by the principal officials (fol. 44). The former was a native of Hamadhan 
weal Cloef Gadi of ur-Rayy. He owed his advancement to the Sabib Ibn ‘Abad, 
and, like his , held Muttazilah doctrines. Nevertheless, on the Sabih'’s 
th, he doubted whether he had found mercy, os ho. Dad sive Ae ee 
repentance, This was held to be odious conduct, regard his obligation 
to the deceased; wn it led to his being arrested and diam Fakbr ad- Donia, 
and fined three million dirhams. He died in 414 or 416 | Wi, BLM. Add. 
‘Ali Mika’il, who is saper shel ned in the Chahir Maqila as the bearer of a letter 
from Mahmid of Ghaznah to Me'mun Khwarizmshih (see E. G. Browne's 
t no, Landon, 100, p. 11%). 
 ® As to the nature of this office and tts duties, see Tbn Khaldun, Proleg. brexiv, 
and Dozy, Supp., sub voe. ‘adi. See aleo “The Letters of Abu-l-‘Ala," by 
D. 8, Margoliouth, Oxford, 1898, p. 100. 
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showing how “Adud ad-Daula protected the independence 
of the Qadis in making the appointments. Dhahabi (Or. 
48, 19@) relates how in 382 a.n. ol-Mu‘allim, the favourite 
of Baha ad-Daula, took steps to reduce the number of 
‘Udil, which had risen to 305, by dismissing all those 
whose appointments were subsequent to the death, in 
381, of the Qadi ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ma'‘riif, who had been 
in office since 368. And it is shown by the “ Qiniin 
A‘mal ash-Shuhid” (Tunis, 1292 4.1.) that in Tunis at that 
date the number of these officials was subject to limitation, 
and, moreover, that the offices of Shahid and ‘Adl were not 
identical, the latter being apparently of the mercantile class, 
as they ure spoken of as generally having a shop—)Se. 

Acts of violence are frequent. Several have been inci- 
dentally mentioned. One, with which the narrative opens, 
was the arbitrary arrest and dismissal of a Nagib Abu al- 
Qasim al-Hiusain b, Mimma by Abu Shuja‘ Bukran b. 
Bulfawaris, the Nazir of Baghdad and a relative of Baba 
ad-Daula.' It led to Bakrin being replaced by his brother 
Abu Harb Shirzil (fols. 1, 2), Another is the burning 
of a Christian church by the populace in 392 (fol. 784), 
mentioned also by Dhahabi (Or. 48, ald). 

In the year 389 the inhabitants of the quarters of the 
‘Attabiyyin and of the Syrian Gute, enraged at an attempt to 
impose # tax on silk and cotton goods, attacked and burnt 
the Dar al-Humiili, where the accounts of the various 
Diwans, or government offices, were kept. 
compromised by the tax being levied on silk 

[For an account of the ‘Attabi 
therefrom of the word ‘ tabb 7! aan: Tac’ ASS 
Abbasid Caliphate,” by G, ‘re Strange (UR. i 
p. 876). A previous uttempt, in 375, to im * siecthay 


The matter was 
only (fol. 3). 
silks and the derivation 


J Gil ak tasin acsoeat, one 4 aes (Or. 48, 190), unele to his son 

epee renee | -Athir (ix, 119). His death in 391 i» 
* The welcome appearance of , te : 

enables me to add the reference thereto tons completed work, Oxford, 1900, 









bandoned (see Dhahabi, Or. 48, 154, and Sibt Ibn ai-Jauzi, 
op. cit., 1824). ] 

Under the head of disorder may fairly be included the 
celebration of the Shi‘a festival of al-Ghadir. Hilal says that 
it was celebrated by that sect in the quarters of al-Karkh 
and Bab at-Taq by street decoration and illuminations 
and by the sacrifice of a camel; that the Sunnites, wishing 
to have a counter celebration in their part of the town, 
pretended that the eighth day after was the anniversary 
of the day when the Prophet and Abu Bakr entered the 
cave, and proceeded to celebrate this event in a similar 
fashion; and that they likewise fixed the eighth day after 
the festival of ‘Ashira as the anniversary of the murder 
of Mus‘ab b. az-Zubair, visiting his tomb at Maskin’ just 
as the other sect visited the tomb of al-Husain at al-Hair 
(fol. 6)! The festival of al-Ghadir originated in a tradition 
that at a spot called the (Grhadir, or Pond, of Khumm, on 
the way between Mecca and Medina, the Prophet had 
declared “Ali to be his suecessor (seo al-Birini, p. Ged § 
de Sacy, Chrest. Ar, 2nd ed, 198; and Ibn Khallikan, 
Sl. Eng., iii, 383). Its celebration at Baghdad was 
introduced compulsorily by Mu'‘izz ad-Daula in 352, the 
shops being closed and the streets perambulated by women 
with their hair unloosed, faces blackened, and other signs of 
lamentation for the fate of Husain (see Dhahabi, Or, 48, 3a, 
on the authority of Thabit b, Sinan, and see also Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 407). 

‘The Sunnite festival is described by Dhahabi (Or, 49, 15a) 
as mere nonsense, and Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi (op. cit, 1915) adds 
that the incident of the Cave occurred, as was well known, 
in Safar,’ and not in Dbu-l-Hijjah, but that the whole thing 
was u mere excuse for disorder and plunder. Both these 
historians emphasize this aspect of the festival, and the rival 
celebrations were frequently prohibited, e.g., by the above- 


1 Qo the Dujail river nour Awana, Mus‘ab was killed there im 72 a.m, 
in u battle against ‘Abd al-Malik b. Murwin (Yaqiit, iv, 529). 

2 See Vaqit, ii, 188-9, and al-Birani, p. $26. 

* See al-Hirani, p. 229. 
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mentioned Mu‘allim, the favourite of Baha ad-Daula, in 
382 (Dhahabi, Or. 48, 19a), and by ‘Amid al-Juyish in 393 
(fol. 118 of the MS.). On rare occasions it passed off 
peaceably, as in 402 (Dhahabi, Or, 49, 24), and in 442, when 
the two factions joined their forces to oppose an active head 
of the police (Sibt [bn al-Jauzi, op. cit., 2354), but the next 
anniversary was again disorderly (ib., 2360). 

The institution of the festival of al-Ghadir was an indication 
of the Shi'a tenets of the Buwaihid princes, of which a strong 
instance is given by [bn al-Athir (viii, 403). The Dailamites, 
in general, adhered to that sect, whereas the Turks were 
then, a5 always, strong Sunnites. It is noticeable that on 
the celebration of the festival in 402 ay. (Mhahabi, loc. cit.) 
it was they who provided this sect with ornaments for their 
decorations. 

Hilal’s account of the festival is copied almost verbatim 
by Dhahabi (Or. 48, 219), and is also told in different 
language by Ibn al-Athir (ix, 110). 

The soldiers, too, are frequently mutinous, In 390 they 
refused to march to Fars until they received their arrears 
of pay and allowances. The vizier Sabar compromised the 
matter by agreeing to pay up the arreara to those who set 
out, and to consider the claims of those who remained 
(fol. 385). But the matter was not settled. Sabar's 
proposal was to pay one-third of the amount at starting, 
one-third at Ahwaz, and the remainder on arriving at 
Shiraz, and that payment to the others should be deferred. 
Thereupon the Turkish soldiers attacked his house, and he 
fied. Collision followed with the populace. The Alide party 
repulsed the Turks, pelting them with bricks from the 
Ai sa uae Turks, who were joined by the 

sia ela pe y brides: ed the Alide quarters of Baghdad, 
and a body of Dailamites were sent to hold the bridge. 
Some leading Alides then opened negotiations. and, dis 
claiming all responsibility for the vizier’s netinn: ated 


» OH oreaprying Barhdad in; . 
Peccnide Calioh Sens Nstrpers of the Caliph sand of oohotenee te 
of his advisers ([ba al-Athir, a of » but was dittuuded by one 






the troops to refrain from outrages. The Turks, however, 
insisted on the money in hand being paid over, and the 
Dailamites required a share also, In the end no troops 
started at all (fol. 52).. Again, an energetic head of the 
police having been appointed, and proving successful in 
checking disorder, the Turks forced him to resign (fol. 53). 
On one occasion, too, the Dailamite troops mobbed the 
house of the vizier Sabir, from discontent at the debased 
state of the currency, “for transactions at the time took 
place in silver” (fol. 374), This must have resulted from 
the appreciation of gold,' and, if I mghtly understand 
another passage in the MS, (at fol. 31a), the appreciation 
was enormous The passage in question relates to the 
oppressive and vexutious acts of an agent of the Ogailid 
chief Qurad b. al-Ladid at Badiraya, which, we are told, 
bore hardly on the owners of estates and on the cultivators 
of the soil, and one of such acts was that “payments in 
respect of safe conduct and protection (Le. from Arab 
attacks), which used to be made in silver—the value of. 
which as compared with the gold dinar was as 150 to j— 
he reckoned (for the purpose of payment) in gold, at 
the current rate of exchange, namely, 20 dirhams to the 
dinar of the old issue, the result being to augment the tax 
and make it more burdensome.” The text is as follows :— 


dy jaya!) dat Es lect, 5jlist) Sle pe Sf Ul Le dy 
gor shan Vryo up phe Hijlee goal iba guar y ble 
janet dt; al ete Las 


The only other indication of the relative value of the 
precious metals is at the close of the M&,, fol. 1194, where 
100,000 Qasaniyyah dinars exacted from the vizier Abu 
Ghalib are suid to be equivalent to 4,000,000 dirhams, 


| The fluctuations in the relative values of the dirham and the dinar ore 
mentioned by v. Kremer (op. cit., pp. 7, 5), and he concludes that the tendency 
during this century was towards stati. 
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Le. at the rate of 40 to l—a less astounding figure than 
the foregoing, although greatly in excess of what we are 
tald, on fol. 1030, was the rate fixed by ‘Amid al-Juyiish 
in the previous year, 492, for the coinage he then struck, 
viz. 25 dirhams to the ‘Saji’ dinar. 

In 389, dirhams were struck which are called ‘Fathiyyah’ 
(fol. 5a), and in 392 the Karah of coarse grain is said to 
cost three ‘ Mutiiyah" dinars, rising later to five dinars 
(fol. 79a). These three terms do not appear in Sauvaire’s 
hist of Arabic numismatic terms (see Journ, Asiat., ser. VU, 
vols, xv, xvii, and xix). The term ‘Qisiniyyah’ is 
mentioned (No. 106, vol. xviii, p. 509) as occurring in [bn 
al-Athir (ix, 246 and 308), 

Two instances occur in the narrative of great individual 
wealth. One of these, the estate of al- Farrukhan, which 
the vizier Abu Ghalib went to Siraf to collect (fols. 75-78), 
has been already mentioned. The other ia the estate of 
an Alide, Abu-l-Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Omar b. Yahya, who 
died in 490 (fols. 12, 13), Safadi, who notices his death 
(Or. 5,320 24), makes him seventh in deseont from Zayd 
the son of ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, and says that he was the 
head of the descendants of ‘Ali, and that he was fined 
a million dinars in gold by ‘Adud ad-Daula,! and imprisoned, 
until released by Sharaf ad-Daula, This fine is also 
mentioned by Dhahabi (Or. 48, 2154), and by Sibt Tbn 
al-Jauzi (op. cit., 184b)—for he is doubtless the person there 
referred to under the name of Muhammad b, Mansir b. 
Yahya—who says that he was also fined a similar sum by 
Baha ad-Daula. He puts his yearly revenue from land at 
Fadetencile tod Uengrevas tu, tiauting "tho ‘pricticn’ to be, om. peinipl 
a whole, and thot in ‘shee hamngersie that it did no injury to the community as 

eof ft “ a deficit. muy system of Btute credit, it waa the | 
without a word of disgppeere tw that they are mentioned by the historians 
| kive Hol. 08) Wilzi oo ut it is to be observed that in this very 
aarrative (fol. 08) Hilal mentions among the causes whet iy the inhabitants of 
Bed ee santo eal ce 
done with wuch fines. And] stag are spent in which he aod to have 
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have refrained from exrtin sia : in other Finns where to 
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one and a half million dirhams, which increased largely 
under Sharaf ad-Daula, who, again, as he says, exacted from 
him a sum of a million dinars. This, however, does not 
accord with Safadi's notice. 

He relates that an official, Abu al-Hasan ‘Ah b. Tahir, 
reported to Sharaf ad-Daula that the Alide possessed in 
the year 398— probably an error for 388—as much as 
800,000 jaribs of cultivated land (some 265,000 acres), and 
that his estates brought him a revenue of a million dinars. 
The Alide heard of this, and thereupon went to Sharaf 
ad-Daula, and after protesting his gratitude for his release 
from prison, and for the restoration of his property, said 
that his wish was to make over a moiety of it to Sharaf 
ad-Daula’s son. But the monarch told him that were his 
wealth twice what had been reported it was the gift of 
Allah, and that he should keep it all; his son did not 
need it. Safadi adds that Ibn Tahir fled to Egypt, and 
did not return till the Alide was dead. And this explains 
the statement about him in the MS. (fol. 614), where he is 
said to have returned to Baghdad in 391 after his flight 
to Egypt by reason of Muhammad b. ‘Omar. On his return 
he was suspected of having come for some mischievous 

urpose on the part of the Fatimide Caliph against the 
Abbasside dynasty, and shortly after was set on in his 
house and murdered. 

Hilal gives details of the proceedings for ascertaining 
the Alide’s estute, and how the amount due therefrom to 
the public treasury was fixed at 50,000 dinars; that this 
arrangement affected only the property in Fars, but that 
as regards the landed estates, it was settled that one-half 
should go to the royal domain and one-half to the heirs; 
and that in the result the share of the sovereign, by being 
made to include the best of the land, amounted, in fact, 
to two-thirds of the whole. 

Lastly, a curions story is told by Hilal, on the authority 
of a leading merchant of Bukhara, about the conquest of 
the place by the Il-Khanian Turks and the expulsion of 
the Samanid ruler, news of which had reached Baghdad in . 
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the year 390. His story was that, when the Il-Khanian 
troops arrived, the Samanid Khatibs ascended the pulpits 
of the mosques, and after reminding the people of the 
benevolent rule of the Samanids, exhorted them to fight 
on their behalf and to entrest Allah to aid their efforts. 
The population of Bukhara and Transgoxiana were, as he 
says, mostly fighting men. On hearing this appeal the 
people applied to their Fagihs for a Fetwa as to whether 
they ought to fight. The answer was that they ought not 
to do so. Had the contest been a religious one, to fight 
would have been their duty, but in a merely temporal 
dispute it was not Inwful for a Moslem to risk his life. 
And inasmuch as the Il-Khanian customs and religious 
tenets were unimpeschable, they had better abstain from 
strife. This contributed greatly to the Il-Khanians’ success 
and to the fall of the Samanid dynasty. ‘lhe former entered 
Bukhara and ruled mildly and well, 

[This passage has been published by Baron v. Hosen 
under the title of “ Die Erziihlung des Hilal as-Sabi von der 
Einoshme Bukhara’s durch Bughra Khan” in the Zupiski, 
Imp. Russ. Archeolog. Soe., vol. ii, 3 and 4, pp. 272-275 
(B.M. Ac. 5,584). He observes that the merchant's memory 
was at fault in making Bukhara fall, not before Ilak Khan, 
but before Bughra KEhin, who according to the other 
authorities, had been dead some years, He adds thut 
a complete copy of Hilal’s history is greatly to be desired. | 

Such is Milal’s narrative of these years of Baha ad-Daula's 
rule. It is a narrative only, for the historian as a rule 
refruins from personal appreciation of his characters, and 
from drawing any general conclusions from the events he 
abe The story is that of o decaying power The 
Buwaihid dynasty had run the brief COUTSE, 60 frecnens in 
the East, from the hardy and sucessful adventurer to his 
degenerate descendants, Of the three founders of the 
family, two at least, ‘Imad ad-Daula and Rukn ad-Daala, 
vere strong rulers, There is somethin. f dioni ‘Se 
the story that the youne 1e = ‘emity ) 
when alread: yt ueer brother, Mu‘izz ad-Daula, 
WW ¥ ao Independent ruler, Temained standing in 
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the presence of his elder, ‘Imad ad-Daula, even when told 
to be seated (Ibn al-Athir, vill, 343); and, what is rarer 
in Oriental history, something of pathos in the lament of 
Rukn ad-Daula towards the close of his career, after the 
attempt of his son ‘Adud ad-Daula to dispossess his cousin, 
the son of Mu‘izz ad-Daula, of his dominions, that he saw 
Mu‘izz ad-Daula nightly in his dreams reproaching him 
for failing to protect his orphan son; for, adds the historian, 
Rukn ad-Daula had been deeply attached to Mutizz ad-Daula 
and had stood to him in place of a father (ib., 481). In 
character Mu‘izz ad-Daula was far inferior to his brothers. 
In his youth he gave proof of personal valour (ib., 205), 
but he was capable, too, of acts of gross treachery and 
ingratitude (1b., 9493), His son and successor at Baghdad, 
‘Tex ad-Daula Bakhtiyar, was 4 wholly incompetent ruler, 
and when death had deprived him of the protection of his 
unele Rukn ad-Daula he succumbed at once to the renewed 
attack of ‘Adud ad-Daula. With him the power of the 
Buwaihid dynasty reached its zenith.' At his death dis- 
sensions broke out between his sons, of whom Baha ad- 
Daula was the survivor, and the few personal acts recorded 
of him in this narrative evince no qualities calculated to 
arrest the decay of the dynasty.” His death, again, Was 
followed by internecine warfare between his sons, and in 


447 the dynasty fell before Tughril Beg the Saljug- 


[In Note 1 on page 518 ‘Ramm! should be read * Zumm,’ 
being the Kurdish word ss); see de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab., pt. Vi, p- 93. n, 1, correcting the text of Istakhri and 
of Muqaddisi, and the Gloss. Geogr., sub ‘ Ramm.'—And in 
Note 1 on page 526, a> should in both places be read 


t ‘The Court of ‘Adnd ad-Daula was the reaort of the leading men of letters of 
tha age. For an account of his buildings und improvements at Baghdad, see 
«+ Baghdad ducing the Abbasid Caliphinte, pp. 234 et seq. and 319, 

2 Haha ad- ln, like other mem ber of the Bawaihid dynasty, bore 1 ilar 
pame—Khichad. It does not appear in this MS., bat is disclosed by a» MB. 
of the history of Mayyafarigin by [bn al-Axray w-Fesii, to which I have had 
access. ‘This historian, who was writing in 572 A.w., should be added to the 
fist of those who have uoted Hilal's history. He does so with reference to 
the accession of the Caliph al-Qjidir billah in 331 AH. 
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Anr. XXVIIL—Note on the principal Rajasthdnt Dialects, 
By G. A. GRrerson, O.1.E., I.C.8. 


THERE are many closely related dialects spoken in Rajputana. 
No less than fifteen variations of the local speech have been 
counted in the Jaipur State alone. Omitting minor local 
variations, I have a list of sixteen real dialects spoken over 
the area in which Rajasthani isu vernacular, An examina- 
tion of them shows that they fall into four main groups, 
which may be called Mewati, Malwi, Jaipuri, and Marwari. 
These may be considered us the four main dialects of the 
Rajasthani language. I propose in this note to show the 
principal grammatical forms of these four, and to show their 
connection with the border languages, Western Hindi and 
Gujarati. It may be taken as a general statement that 
Rajasthani is a language intermediate between these two, 
und partaking of the characteristics of both, On the whole 
it is nearer Gujarati than Western Hindi. 

Rajasthini 18 bounded on the north by the Braj, and 
on the east by the Bundéli, dislect of Western Hindi. On 
the south it comes generally into contact with Marathi, but 
has little in common with that language. On the west 1b 
shades off from Marwari into Gujarati, except in the 
north-west, where it merges through the desert dialects into 
Sindhi. I shall not touch on this last relationship in the 
present paper. 

Méwati is spoken in north Rajputana, in the Alwar State, 
and in the south-east Panjab and neighbouring parts of the 
North-Western Provinces. The Ahirwati, spoken in the 
country round Delhi, is probably a form of it, but I have 
not yet established this to my satisfaction. Malwi is spoken 
in the Malwa country, round Indor, over a wide tract. To 
the enst it extends as far as Bhopal, where it meets Bundeli, 


and to the west it is stopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in 
the hills south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north- 
western districts of the Central Provinces. A peculiar form 
of it, called Rangri, is spoken by Rajputs. Jaipuri may be 
taken as representing the dialects of Eastern Rajputina, 
us fur east as Gwalior, in which State Bundéli is the 
principal form of speech. Marwari may be considered as 
typical of the language of Western Rajputana, including 
the great States of Mirwar and Udaipur or Méwar. In 
the east of the latter State, however, the dialect is nearer 
Jaipuri. 

_ The pronunciation of the Rajasthani dialects is well 
marked, especially towards the west. As in Gujarati, there 
is a strong tendency to cerebralize the letter n when it is 
medial or final, an archaic aurvival from Prakrit. The 
sound of ad, as in the word ‘all,’ is frequent, especially 
when the vowel is nasalized at the end of a word. There 
is a cockney tendency to drop the letter A, and, as is also 
the case in other parts of India, ¢ and ch are commonly 
sounded as if they were «. In a portion of the Malwa 
country, known as the Sundwair, an s is regularly pronounced 
as #, 80 that its inhabitants call their home ‘ Hundwar.’ 

I now propose to run quickly through the principal 
grammatical forms of the four dialects, and shall give for 
the suke of comparison, on the one hand, the corresponding 
forms in Braj and Bundéli, and, on the other hand, those in 
Gujarati. I assume that the reader is familiar with Hindi. 


The mark ~ over a yowe] indicates nasalization. 
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1. mai cal chi, *T am going.’ mié cala cha, ‘we ore going.’ 
2, ta culat chai, ‘thou wast going’ thz eald cha, ‘ you are going.’ 
§. wid cali chai, ‘he was gome.’ wai caiat chai, ‘they are going.’ 


The following are the forms which this tense takes in the 
various languages in the first person singular. In Braj and 
Bundali only the masculine forms are shown. | 

Braj ott + «cnl"tu haiti. 
Bundeli ... ... calat he or calat aw. 
Méwitl ... .. cali ht. 

Malni ... <-. cali ht 

Jaiport ... --. cali chi. 
Marwiri... ... cali ht. 

Gujarati ... wee 00% chit. 


_ (e) Participles and Infinitives. The following are the 
most usual forms in these languages :-— 


Present Past 

Participla,  Particuple. Lnginitives, 
Braj .. fala ealyatt cal’nad, caliwait. 
Bundéli ... calat ald calan, cal™bo, 
Mawati ... calato calyo calond, caleba. 
Milwi ... caleto calyo calsno. 
Jaipurt ... ecalato calyé ealenii, calebo. 
Mirwirt ... calaté ealyo calené, calani, calebo. 
Gujarati ... «dhs calyd eal pil. 


The differences are slight, but it will be seen that when 
they exist the Rajasthani dialects agree among themselves, 
and with Gujarati, but differ from Braj and Bundéli. 

Tt will be seen from the above that the Rajasthani dialects 
form a group among themselves, differentiated fram Western 
Hindi on the one hand and from Gujarati on the other hand, 
They are entitled to the dignity of being classed as together 
forming a separate, independent language. They differ much 
more widely from Western Hindi than does, for instance, 
Paijabi. Under any circumstances they cannot be classed 
as dialects of Western Hindi. If they are to be considered 
as dialects at all, then they are dialects of Gujaruti. 
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In the inflexion of nouns they agree with Gujarati and 
differ from Western Hindi. The postpositions they use in 
the declension of nouns are cither peculiar to them, or else 
agree more often with Gujarati than with Western Hindi. 

In the formation of the two personal pronouns they have 
taken an entirely independent course, and in the few cases 
in which the inflexions of these agree with the inflexions in 
another language it is again Gujarati in which we must look 
for the points of agreement, The forms of the demonstrative 
and other pronouna occupy a position intermediate between 
Gujarati and Western Hindi. 

The conjugation of the verb differs but slightly in all 
these languages, but even in this Rajasthani has struck 

| out a path for itself in the formation of the first and third 
persons plural. In one important point, the formation of 
the present definite, it agrees with Gujarati in adopting 
a principle which is altogether foreign to the genius of 
Western Hindi. 

Taking the dialects separately, Méwati is the one which 
moat nearly resembles Western Hindi. Here and there we 
find in Malwi a point of agreement with Bundéli, while 
Jaipuri and Marwari agree most closely with Gujarati. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the Indo-Aryan 
dialects of the Himalayas are closely connected with 
Rajasthani. The connection of the various nationalities 
is both political and linguistic, The resemblance between 
Naipali and Kumauni, on the one hand, and Rajasthani 
on the other, has long been recognized, but the resemblance 
continues all along the Himflayas as fur west, at lenst, as 
Chamba. Nay, even the Gijars who wander through the 
hills beyond our north-western frontier and over the merges 
of Seshinir speak a language which in its grammatical form 
is essentially the same as that of Jaipur. 








Aur. XXUX.—Transiation of an Arabic Manuseript in the 
Hunterian Collection, Glasgow University. By T. H. 
Warm, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages in the University of Glasgow. 


[Ix the Hunterian MS. the following tractate is ascribed 
to Tbnu’l ‘Arabi, d. 608 a.a. = 1240 an. In one of the 
Berlin MSS., however, it is called Risalatu’l Balbiniyah, by 
Muhammad al Balbani (Ablwardt, 93,250) ; in another Suyull 
is given us the author (Ahlwardt, 1,830). In the British 
Museum MSS. (Arabic Catalogue, No. DOCCLXXXI, ix, 
and Supplementary Catalogue, No. 445, x) the author is 
given as Auhad al Din ‘Abdallah al Balyani, d. 686 a.m. 
These MSS. have been used in the Translation. The 
Librarian of the Royal Library, Berlin, most kindly sent 
the two mentioned above (as well asa third imperfect one) 
to the care of the Glasgow University Librarian. | 


The Kitabu'l Ajwibah—and it is also called the Kitabu'l 
Alif—by the learned Imim, the Strong One of the Age, 
the most Great Shaikh Muhyi al Din Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammadi ibn ‘Ali, [bn ‘Arabi, al Tai, al Hitimi, 
al Andalusi—may God sanctify his mighty Secret. 

The Saying of the most Great Shaikh Muhyi al Din ‘Arabi 
—may God sanctify his mighty Secret—in Explunation 
of the saying of him (upon whom be peace): “ Whoso 
knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 


and Him we ask for aid: Praise be to God before whose 
onences there was not a before, unless the Before were 


He, and after whose singlencss there is not an after, 
except the After be He. He is, and there is with Him 
no after nor before, nor above nor below, nor far nor near, 
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nor union nor division, nor how nor where nor when, nor 
times nor moment nor age, nor being nor place, And 
He is now as He was. He is the One without oneness, 
and the Single without singleness, He is not composed 
of name and named, for His name is He and His named 
is He, So there is no name other than He, nor named. 
And so He is the Name and the Named. He is the First 
without firstness, and the Last without lastness: He is 
the Outward without outwardness, and the Inward without 
inwardness. [ mean that He is the very existence of the 
First and the very existence of the Last, and the very 
existence of the Outward and the very existence of the 
Inward. So that there is no first nor last, nor outward 
nor inward, except Him, without these becoming Him or His 
becoming them? 

Understand, therefore, in order that thou mayest not 
fall into the error of the Huliilis*:—He is not in a thing 
nor a thing in Him, whether entering in or proceeding 
forth. It is necessary that thou know Him after this 
fashion, not by knowledge (‘iim), nor by intellect, nor by 
understanding, nor by imagination, nor by sense, nor 
by the outward eye, nor by the inward eye, nor by 
perception. There does not see Him, save Hinmeelf ; nor 
perceive Him, save Himself By Himself He sees Himself, 
and by Himself He knows Himself. None sees Him other 
than He, and none perceives Him other than He: His 
Veil‘ is [only a part of] His oneness; nothing veils 
other than He, His veil is [only] the concealment of His 
existence in His oneness, without any quality, None sees 
Him other than He—no sent prophet, nor saint made 
perfect, nor angel brought nigh® knows Him. His Prophet 
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is He, and His sending is He, and His word is He, He 
sent Himself with Himself to Himeeli. There was no 
mediator nor any means other than He. There is TO 
difference between the Sender and the thing sent, and the 
person sent and the person to whom he is sent. The very 
existence of the prophetic message is His existence! There 
ia no other, and there is no existence to other, than He, 
nor to its ceasing to be (fand’), nor to its name, nor to 
its named. 4 

And for this the Prophet (upon whom be peace) said ; 
 Whoso knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.” And he 
said (upon him be peace) : «T know my Lord by my Lord.” 
The Prophet (upon whom be peace) points out by that, 
that thou art not thou: thou art He, without thou; not 
He entering into thee, nor thou entering into Him, nor 
He proceeding forth from thee, nor thou proceeding forth 
from Him. And it is not meant by that, that thou art 
aught that exists or thine attributes aught that exists, but 


by thyself or through Him or in Him or along with Him, 
Thou art neither ceasing to be nor still existing. Thou 
art He, without one of these limitations. Then if thou 
know thine existence thus, then thou knowest God; and 
if not, then not. 

And most of ‘those who know God’ (af ‘urrdf) make 
‘a ceasing of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing 
@ condition of attaining the knowledge of God, and that 
ts un error and a clear oversight. For the knowledge of 
God does not presuppose the ceasing of existence nor the 
ceasing of that ceasing. For things have no existence, and 
what does not exist cannot cease to exist. For the ceasing 
to be implies the positing of existence, and that is polytheism. 
Then if thou know thyself without existence or ceasing to 
be, then thou knowest God; and if not, then not. 

And in making the knowledge of God conditional upon 
the ceasing of existence and the ceasing of that ceasing, 
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there is involved an assertion of polytheism. For the 
Prophet (upon whom be peace) said, “ Whoso knoweth 
himeelf,” and did not say, “Whoso maketh himaelf to 
cease to be.” For the affirmation of the other makes its 
extinction impossible, and [on the other hand] that of 
which the affirmation is not allowable its extinetion is not 
allowable. Thine existence is nothing, and nothing cannot 
be added to something, whether it he perishing or 
unperishing, or existent or non-existent. The Prophet 
points to the fact that thou art non-existent now as thou 
wast non-existent before the Creation. For now is past 
eternity and now is future eternity, and now is past time. 
And God (whose name be exalted) is the existence of past 
etermty and the existence of future eternity and the 
existence of past time, yet without past eternity or future 
eternity or past time ever existing, For if it were not 
so He would not be by Himself without any partner, and 
it is indispensable that He should he by Himself without 
any partner. For His ‘partner’ would be he whose 
existence was in his own essence, not in the existence of 
God, and whoever should be in that position would not 
be dependent upon Him. Then, in that case, there would 
be a second Lord, which is absurd: God (whose name be 
exalted) can have no partner nor like nor equal, And 
whoever looks Upon anything as being along with God or 
apart from God or in God, but subject to Him In respect 
of His divinity, makes this thing also a partner, [only] 
subject to God in respect of divinity. And whoever allows 
that anything exists side by side with God, whether 
self-subsisting or subsisting in Him or capable of ceasing 
so axint or of ceasing to conse to exist, he is fap from 
what smells of a breath of tho knowledge of the soul, 
Because, whoever allows that he is existent beside God, 
eens 1 Him, thea in Him ‘booming: extiues ck tae 
extackicn becoming extinet, then one extinction bs linked 
o> another, and. that is polytheism upon polytheism, So 
he is a polytheist, not one who knows God and himself. 
Then if one say: How lies the way to the knowledge 






of the soul and the knowledge of God (whose name be 
exalted) ?— ' 

Then the Answer is: The way of the knowledge of these 
two is, that thou understand that God is, and that there is 
with Him a thing. He is now us He was. } 

Then if one say: I see myself to be other than God and 
T do not see God to be myself,— 

Then the Answer is: The Prophet (may God bless him 
and give him peace) meant by the soul thine existence and 
thy reality, not the ‘soul’ which is named ‘commanding,’ 
: upbraiding,’ and ‘ pacified’ ;* but in the ‘soul’ he pointed 
to all that is beside God (whose name be exalted), as the 
Prophet (may God bless him and zive him peace) said: 
“OQ my God, show me things as they are clearly,” meaning 
by ‘things’ whatever is beside God (whose name be exalted), 
that is, ‘Make me to know what is beside Thee in order 
that I may understand and know things, which they 
are — whether they are Thou or other than Thou, and 
whether they are of old, abiding, or recent and perishing.” 
Then God showed him what was beside Himself, without 
the existence of what is beside Himeelf. So he saw things 
as they are: I mean, he saw things to be the essence of 
God (whose name be exalted) without how or where. And 
the name ‘things’ includes the soul and other than it 
of things. [For the existence of the soul and the existence 
of other things are both equal im point of being ‘ things,’ 
that is, are nothing; for, in reality, the thing is God and 
God is named ao thing. Then when thou knowest the 
things thou knowest the soul, and when thou knowest 
the soul thou knowest the Lord. Because he whom thou 
hinkest to be beside God, he is not beside God; but thou 
dost not know Him, and thou seest Him and dost not 
understand that thou seest Him. And when this secret 13 
revealed to thee thou understandest that thou art not what 
is beside God, and that thou art thine own end ond thine 
own object in thy search after thy Lord, and that thou 
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dost not require to cease to be, and that thou hast continued 
and wilt continue without when and without times, os we 
mentioned above. And thou seest all thine actions to be 
His actions, and all His attributes to be thine attributes, 
Thou seest thine outward to be His outward and thine 
inward to be His inward, and thy firat to be His first 
and thy last to be His last, without doubting and without 
wavering. And thou seest thine attributes to be His 
attributes and thine essence to be His essence, without thy 
becoming Him or His becoming thee, either in the greatest 
or least desree, “ Everything is perishing except His 
Face” ;! that is, there is no existent but He, nor existence 
to other than He, so that it should require to perish and 
His Face remain: that 18, there js nothing except His 
Face: “then, whithersoever ye turn, there is the Face 
of God,” 2 

It is as if one did not know a thing and afterwards 
knows it. His existence does not cease, but his ignorance 
ceases, and his existence continyes a8 it was, without his 
existence being exchanged for another existence, or the 
existence of the not-knowing person being compounded with 
the existence of the knowing, or intermixing, bat [merely] 


ii taking away ot Ifnorance. Therefore, think nat that 
thou requirest to cease to be. 


Him in preventing His being se 
and an oversicht. And we have mentioned nbove that 
His veil is [only a part of] His oneness, and His singleness 
is not other than it, And. thus it is permitted to him who 
is united to Reality to say, T am the Truth,” and to say 
“Praise be to Me.” But Hone attting to union except he 
see his own attributes ta be the attributes of God (whose 
name be exalted), and his own essence to be the essahoa 
of God (whose name be exalted), without hits attributes or 


en; and this is an error 


: Koran, EXVili, 83. 
* in, 109. 
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essence entering into God or proceeding forth from Him 
at all, or ceasing from God or remaining in Him. And he 
sees himself as never having been, not as having been 
and then having ceased to be. For there is no soul save 
His soul, and there is no existence save His existence. 

And to this the Prophet (upon whom be peace) pointed 
when he said: “Revile not the world, for God—He is 
the world,” pointing to the fact that the existence of the 
world is God's existence without partner or like or equal. 
And it is related from the Prophet (upon whom be peace) 
that he said that God (whose name be exalted) said ': 
“QO my servant, I was sick and thou visitedst Me not, 
I begged of thee and thou gavest not to Me,” with other 
like expressions; pointing to the fact that the existence 
of the beggar is His existence, and that the existence of 
the sick is His existence. And when it is allowed that 
the existence of the beggar and the existence of the sick 
are His existence, it is allowed that thy existence 1s His 
existence, and that the existence of all created things, both 
accidents and substances, is His existence. And when the 
secret of an atom of the atome is clear, the secret of all 
created things, both external and internal, is clear, and thou 
dost not see in this world or the next aught beside God, 
but the existence of these two Abodes, and their name 
and their named, all of them, are He, without doubt and 
without wavering. And thou dost not see God as having 
ever created anything, but thou seest “every day He is 
in » business,”* in the way of revealing His existence or 
concealing it, without any quality, because He is the First 
and the Last and the Outward and the Inward. He is 
outward in His oneness and inward in his singleness + 
He is the first in His essence and His immutability, and 
the last in His everlastingness. The very existence of 
the first is He, and the very existence of the last is He, 
and the very existence of the outward is He, and the very 


' To Moses, 
> Koran, ly, 29. 
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existence of the inward is He He is His name and He 
is His named. And as His existence is ‘necessary,’ so the 
non-existence of all beside Him is necessary, For that 
which thou thinkest to be beside Him is not beside Him, 
For He will not have aught to be other than He. Nay, 
the other is He, and there is no otherness. The other is 
with His existence and in His existence, outwardly and 
inwardly, 

The person to whom this description is applicable is 
endowed with many qualities without limit or end. But 


just as he who dies the death of the body? loses all his 


qualities, both praiseworthy and blameworthy, so in the 
Suit death? all the qualities, both blameworthy and praise- 
worthy, are cut off, and God (whose name he exalted) comes 
into his place in all hia states. Thus, instead of his essence 
comes the essence of God (whose name be exalted), and in 
place of his attributes come the uttributes of God (whose 
name be exalted). 

And so the Prophet (may God bless him and give him 
peace) said, “Die before ye die,” that is, know yourselves 
before ye die, And he (upon whom be peace) said: “ God 
(whose name be exalted) has said: The Worshipper does 
not cease to draw near to Me with good works until T love 
him. Then, when I love him, I am to 
sight and tongue and hand unto the end” nointine to 4 
fact that he who knows himself feos his eS ae 
to be His existence, and does not seo any change take place 
in his own eee or attributes, seeing that he was sit eka 
existence of his essence, but was morely ; ir ae 
kuowledge of himself. For when thou Me feos edi 
thine egoism is tuken away, und thoy knowest that ‘cn sit 
not other than God. For, if thou hadet had-an independent 
existence, so that thou didst not require to ‘evans 42 —— 


him hearing and 
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‘know thyself,’ then thou wouldest be a Lord beside Him ; 
and God forbid that He should have created o Lord beside 
Himeelf. 

The profit of the knowledge of the soul is, that thou 
inderstandest and art sure that thy existence 1s neither 
existent nor non-existent, and that thou art not, wast not, 
and never wilt be. 

From this the meaning of the saying, “There is no cod 
but God,’’ is clear, since there is no god other than He nor 
existence to other than Him, so that there is no other beside 
Him—and no god but He. 

Then if one say : Thou makest void His sovereignty,— 

Then the Answer is: I do not make void His sovereignty. 
For He is still Ruler as well as ruled, and is still Creator 
as well as crented. He is now as He was as to His creative 
power and as to His sovereignty, not requiring a creature 
nor a subject, because He is the Creator and the created, 
and the Ruler and the ruled. When He called into being 
the things that are He was [already] endowed with all 
attributes. And He is now as He wus then. In His 
oneness there is no difference between what is recent and 
what is original. The recent is the result of His manifesting 
Himself, and the original is the result of His remaining 
within Himself. His outward is His inwatd, and His 
inward is His outward: His first is His last ond His last 
is His first; and all 15 one, and the One is all. The 
definition of Him was, “ Every day He is in a business,” 
and there was nothing beside Him, and He is now as He 
was then, and there is in reality no existence to what 1s 
heside Him. As He was in past eternity and past time 
“every day engaged in a business,” and there was no 
existent thing beside Him, so He is the same now as He 
was, “every day engaged in a business,” and there ia no 
business and there is no day, as there were in past eternity 
and past time no business and no day. And the existence 
of the ereated things and their non-existence are the same 
thing. And, 1 it were not so, there would of necessity be 
an origination of something fresh which wus not [before | 
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in His oneness, and that would be a defect, and His oneness 
is too sublime for that ! | 
Therefore, when thou knowest thyself after this fashion, 
without adding a like or an equal or a partner to God (whose 
name be exalted), then thou knowest it as it really is. And 
it was thus he said (upon whom be peace), ‘* Whoso knoweth, 
himself knoweth his Lord!’ He did not say, “ Whoso 
maketh himself to cease to be, knoweth his Lord,” for he 
(upon him be peace) understood and saw that there is 
nothing beside Him. Thereupon he pointed out that the 
knowledge of the soul was the knowledge of God (whose 
name be exalted), That is, “Know that thy existence is 
not thy existence nor other than thy existence. For thou 
art not existent nor non-existent, nor other than existent 
nor other than non-existent. Thy existence and thy non- 
existence are His existence, and yet without there being 
any existence Or non-existence, because thy existence and 
thy non-existence are actunlly His existence."” So if thou 
seest things (without seeing another thing along with God) 
to be Him, thou knowest thyself; and, verily, to know 
thyself after this fashion is to know God, without wavering 
and without doubt, and without compounding anything of 
what is of recent oricin with what is original, in any way. 
‘Then if one ask: How lies the way to union, when thou 
affirmest that there is no other beside Him, and a thing 
cannot be united to itself ?— | 
Then the Answer is: Ny doubt there is 
nor division, nor far nor near. 
exerp* between two, and if there be but one, there can be no 
anion mr division. For union requires two either si slaw 
or dissimilar, Then if they are similar they aie amuaied 
and if they aire dissimilar they are Opposites and He ( he 
name be exalted) spurns to have either an. ual or « 
opposite; so that the union is someth; “le “ ‘ of : am 
and the nearness something — mg else than union, 


. raf nF else than nearness, and the 
ee something else than farness, So NG i eae 
wit out union, nnd nearness with t | am tis aa 

without farness, ont Nearness, and faorness 


in reality no union 
For union is not possible 


‘ 


‘nearness’ and this ‘ farness without farness ’ -— 





‘Then if anyone say; Explain to us this ‘union without 
union’; and what is the meaning of this * nearness without 


Then the Answer is: I mean that thou, in thy stages: 
of drawing nigh and of being far off, wast not a thing 
beside God (whose name be exalted), but thou hadst not 
the ‘knowledge of the soul,” and didst not understand that 
thou art He without thou, Then when thou art united to 
God (whose name be exalted)—that is, when thou knoweat 
thyself (although the. knowledge itself does not exist '}— 
thou understandest that thou art He. And thou wast not 
aware before that thou wast He, or He other than He. 
Then, when the knowledge comes upon thee, thou under- 
standest that thou knowest God by God, not by thyself. 

To take an example: Suppose that thou dost not know 
that thy name is Mahmid, or thy nomed Mahmiid. Then 
#f the name and the named be in realty one, and thou 
thinkest that thy name is Muhammad, and after some time 
comest to know that thou art Mahmiid, then thy existence 
goes on, but the name Muhammad is cut off from thee, 
by thy coming to know thyself, that thou art Mahmud, 
and wast Muhammad only by ceasing to be thyself. And 
‘ceasing to be’ presupposes an affirmation of existence, and 
whoever posits an existence beside Him makes a partner 
to Him (exalted and blessed be His name). So nothing 
positive is taken away from Mahmiid, nor does Muhammad 
cense to be in Mahmud, or enter into him or proceed forth 
from him, nor Mahmiid into Muhammad; but as soon as 
Mahmiid knows himself, that he is Mahmiid and not Mu- 
hammad, he knows himself by himself, not by Muhammad, 
For Muhammad never existed at all, then how could any- 
thing that does exist be known through him P 

So, then, the knower and that which he knows are both 
one, and he who unites and that with which he unites are 
one, and seer and seen are one. For the knower is His 
attribute and the known is His essence; and he who unites 
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is His attribute, and that with which he unites is [Mis 
essence; and the attribute and that to which it is attributed 
are one. And this is the explanation of the saying “* Whoso 
Enoweth himself knoweth his Lord.’ 

So whoever understands this example knows that there is 
no union nor division, and he knows that the knower is He 
and the known is He, and the seer is He and the seen is He, 
he who unites is He and that with which he unites is He. 
There does not unite with Him other than He, and there is 
not separated from Him other than He, And whoever under- 
stands this is free from the polytheism of polytheism, und, if 
not, then he has not felt a breath of freedom from polytheism. 
Most of ‘those who know’ (who think that they know 
themselves and know their Lord, and that they are free from 
the delusion of existence | say that the Path is not to be 
traversed except by ceasing to be, and the ceasing of that 
ceasing. And that is due to thoir not understunding the 
saying of the Prophet (may God bless him and give him 
peace). And because they must blot out polytheism, they 
point at one time to the negation, that is, the cessation, of 
existence, und at another to the cessation of that cessation, 
and at another to effacement, and at another to annihilation. 
And all these explanations are unadulterated polytheism. 
For whoever allows that there is anything beside Him, and 
that afterwards it censes to be, or allows. i cessation of its 
extinction, he affirms the €Xistence of something that is 
beside Him, and whoever dovs this makes 9 partner to God. 
May God guide them and us to the middle of the Path! 


Hyun, 
Thou thoughtest, a-thinking, that thou Wast thoi 
And thou art not thou and never Wast thou, ir 
For if thou wert thou, then wert thou a Lord 
And a Second of Two. Leave what thou art thinkin 
There is no difference bet f 


; Ween the bei — Wea 
He is not distinct from thee nor sy Baits and Thee: 
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For if thou say, in ignorance, that thou art Another, 

Thou art stubborn, and if thine ignorance cease, thou art 
docile. 

Thy union is flight and thy flight is union, 

And thy far is near. In this thou art blessed. 

Leave intellect and understand through intuition, 

Lest that pass thee by against which thou art guarding. 

And make no partner to God of anything at all, 

In order that it may be well with thee: in polytheism thou 


wast at ease. 


Then if one say: Thou demonstratest that thy knowledge 
of thyself is the knowledge of God. And he who knows 
himself is other than God; then how can other than God 
know God, and how can it be united to Him P— 

Then the Answer is: He who knows himself understands 
that his existence is not his own existence, but his existence 
is the existence of God, without his existence becoming the 
existence of God (whose name be exalted) and without his 
existence entering into God or proceeding forth from Him, 
or his existence being along with Him or in Him. But he 
sees his existence in the condition in which it was before it 
was at all. So there is no extinction nor effacement nor 
extinction of extinction. For the extinction of a thing pre- 
supposes its independent existence first, and its independent 
existence presupposes its subsisting by itself, not by the power 
of God (whose name be exalted)—which is clearly absurd. 

Understand, therefore, that the knower’s knowledge of 
himself is God's knowledge of Himself, because Ins soul 
is nothing but He. And the Prophet (upon whom be peace) 
meant by the ‘soul’ the existence. And whoever attains 
to this state, his existence is no more, outwardly or 
inwardly, aught but the existence of Him (whose name be 
exalted). Nay, his existence is the existence of God (whose 
name be exalted), and his word the word of God (whose 
name be exalted), and his act the act of God, and his claim 
to the knowledge of God is a claim to the knowledge of 
himself. But thou hearest the claim as from him, and 
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seest the act as from him, and thou seest his existence to be 
other than God, as thou seest thyself to be other than God, 
by reason of thine ignorance of the knowledge of thyself. 
Then if “the believer be the mirror of the Believed,” ! he 
13 He, in His own eye, that is, in His own sight, for his eye 
is the eye of God and his sight is the sight of God. And 
he is not He in thine eye, or thy knowledge, or thy under- 
standing, or thy imagination, or thy thought, or thy vision. 
But: he is He in His eye and His knowledge-and His vision. 
So if one say “I am God,” then hearken:to him, for it is 
God (whose name be exalted) saying “I am God,” not he. 
But thou hast not attained to that to which he has attained ; 
for if thou hadst attained to that to which he has attained, 
thou wouldest understand what he says, and say what he 
anys, and see what he sees, 

And, generally, the existence of things is His existence, 
without their existing at all. But do not fall into an 
ambiguity by imagining from these demonstrations that 
God is created. For one of “those who know’ has said, 
“The Sifl is wnereated”; and that js after the 
unveiling and the cessation of doubts and imaginings. But 
this saying (/ugmah) is only for him who has a nature wider 
than the two worlds? and as for him whose nature is like 
that of the two worlds, it does hot concern him, for it is 
nobler than the two worlds. 

And, universally, thou mayest understand that seer and 
seen, and Creator and created, and knower and known, and 
percetver and perceived are one, He secs his existence in 
His existence, and knows his existence by His existence, 
and ‘perceives his existence by His existence, without any 
Guatty of the perception and seeIng and knowing and 
without the form itself of the Perception and seeing and 
knowing sare.” A6 in da if hits wetter is were without 
quay, aod his secing himself without quality, and his 


perfect 


* A saying attributed to the Pp, 
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perceiving himself without quality, ond —his knowing. 
himself without quality. . | | | mii 
Then if one ask and say: In what light regardest thou 
all the hateful and lovable things? ‘or if thom seest, for. 
instance, refuse or carrion, thou.sayest it is God_ (whose: 
name be exalted),— ; 
Then the Answer is: God forbid that He should be any 
such thing! But our discourse is with him who does not 
seo the carrion to be carrion, nor the refuse as refuse. Nay, 
our discourse is with him who has sight and is not born 
blind. For he who does not know himself is blind and 
oannot see. And until the blindness depart he will not 
attain to these spiritual matters. But this discourse is with 
God, not with other than God and not with the blind. For 
he who attains to this station knows that he is not other 
than God. And our discourse is with him who has resolution 
and energy in seeking to know himself in order to know 
God, and who keeps fresh in his heart the image of his 
seeking and his longing for union with God; and not with 
him who has neither aim nor end, : 
Then if one ask and say: God (whose name be exalted) 
has said, “The eyes do not perceive Him, but He perceives 
the eyes.” But thou sayest the contrary of that. There- 
fore, what thou sayest is not true,— j 
Then the Answer is: All that we are saying is the sense 
of the expression “The eyes do not perceive Him,” that, 
is, there is no one, and no one has sight, able to perceive 
Him. Then if we suppose that there is another than He in: 
existence, we must allow that that other perceives. Him. 
But God (whose name be exalted) has warned us in His. 
‘saying “The eyes do not perceive Him” that there is no. 
other beside Him; meaning, no other perceives Him, but, 
He who perceives Him is God (whose name be exalted). . 
So there is no other except Him. He it is who perceives: 
‘His own essence, not another. So “the eyes do not perceive 
Him,” simply because the eyes are nothing but His own. 


' Koran, vi, 103. 
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existence. And if anyone say, “The eyes do not perceive 
Him, only because they are of recent origin, and what is 
recent does not perceive what is old and permanent,” he 
does not yet know himself, since there is nothing and there 
are no eyes except Him. He, then, perceives His own 
existence, without the existence of the perception and 
without quality. 


Hyun. 


I know the Lord by the Lord, without doubt or wavering. 

My essence is His essence in truth, without defect or flaw. 

There 1s no becoming between these two, and my soul it is 
which manifests that secret. 

And since I knew myself without blending or mixture, 

I attained to union with my Beloved, without far or near. 

I obtained gifts of the Lord of Affluence without upbraiding 
and without recrimination. 

I did not lose to Him my soul, nor does it remain to the 
lord of dissolution. 


Then if one ask and say: Thou positest God and deniest 
the existence of aught else, What, then, are these things 
which we see ?— | 

Then the Answer is: These discourses are with him who 
does not see aught beside God. And he who sees aught 
beside God (whose name be exalted), we have no question 
and answer with him, for he does not see other than what 
he sees. And he who knows himself does not see other than 
God, and he who does not know himself has not sean God: 
and overy veasel exudes that which is in it. And we have 
explained much above, and if we should explain more than 
that, he who does not see would not Bee, Dor understand, 
aor perctve} and he who te, sen nd’ undersea 
percelrus already ; and “a sign is sufficient to him who 
attains.” And as for him who has not attained, he would 
, it atein by teaching (fa‘lim), nor instruction, nor b 
reiteration, nor by learning, nor by intellect; but only as 


instructor, romuling To it 
| Iking in his strength, and so attaining to the end, 


ae t be the will of God (whose name be exalted). 


theory and practice, and light and guidance. Verily, He is 
over all things powerful and fit to Answer. 








Path, oe - paiael by his light, 


Finis. 









Anr. XXXi— The Identity of Piyadasi (Priyadargin) with 


Asoka Mawrya, and some connected Problems. By 
Vixcent A. Surrn, MLR.A.S., late of the Indian Civil 


Service. 


Part L 
The Identity of Piyadasi (Priyadarsin) with Asoka Maurya. 


Ix my paper entitled “The Authorship of the Piyadasi 
Inscriptions”! the question of authorship was treated on 
the assumption that the place of Piyadasi in history was 
unknown. ‘This mode of treatment was adopted because 
T desired to examine afresh, and with perfect impartiality, 
the commonly accepted identification of Piyadasi with Asoka 
Maurys. Before I undertook that examination I did not 
feel absolute certainty that the doubts as to the identification 
long age expressed by Professor H. H. Wilson and recently 
AAI put forward by Baba P. C. Mukherji might not have 
some basis in fact, ‘The problem of the Asoka chronology is 
involved with the question of the identification of Asoka 
with Piyadasi, and nearly the whole of the chronology of 
the history of ancient India depends upon the determination 
of the date of Asoka. For these reasons I felt compelled, 
in order to satisfy my own mind, to thoroughly examine the 
evidence for the identification of Asoka with Piyadasi, and 
to see whither or not it is open to any doubt. The result of 
the examination is that to my mind no doubt is any longer 
possible respecting either the identity of Asoka Maurya with 
Piyadasi, or respecting the approximate dates of the accession 
both of Asoka and of his grandfather Candragupta. By 
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“approximate dates” I mean dates with a margin of possible 
error not exceeding two years, 

The questions referred to have not been fully threshed out 
in any English book of recent date, and it will, I think, be 
useful to place the evidence in a convenient and readily 
intelligible form before the readers of this Journal. Although 
very little novelty can fairly be looked for in the treatment 
of problems which have been discussed from time to time for 
more than sixty years, the reader who happens to be familiar 
with the old disquisitions may find that the ancient arguments 
have been strengthened by recent discoveries and some fresh 
observations. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to discuss the alleged 
existence of another Agokn, distinguished as Kalasoka by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers, and certain connected questions of 
ancient Indian history and ch ronology. 

More than sixty years ago, when the question of the 
identification of Piyndasi with Asoka Maurya was first 
mooted, Turnour pointed out that the identification is 
expressly made by the ancient Ceylonese chronicle knows 
as the Dipavatnsa, which was probably composed in the 


court century A.D! The passages which affirm the 
identification are translated as follows by Oldenberg -— 


ana WES anointed king. When Piyadassana 
was installed, the mirneulous faculties of royal latte entered 


the Dipavamsy—be ¢ ; 
ino miler ona— in it in that very version which we 
the first thind of the fifth ary We de nee ee beginning of eee 
see ition of the Mahdromsn, but i % Know ns yet act iL t 
which the two works ars +, 3 


Written, th, are i und style in 
pea ice a are 
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collecting the revenue. . . . . Asoka ruled in Pataliputta, 
best of towns; three years after his coronation he was converted 
to Buddha's faith. . . . . Asokadhamma, after his coranation, 
obtained the (above-mentioned) miraculous faculties; exceedingly 
splendid and rich in meritorious works (he was) universal 
monarch of (Jambu)dipa. They crowned Piyadassi after fall 
twenty years (7)'; he passed three years doing honour to Pasanda 
infidels, . . . . Asoka joyfully made known to the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus: ‘I am, venerable sirs, a relative of the religion of 
the teachar Buddha.’ | . . . -After having heard the word 
spoken by King Asokadhamma, learned Moggaliputtia - . + + 
answered the question of Asokadhamma. - + + = King 
Asokadhamma, the ruler of the earth, having heard this speech, 
addressed both prince Mahinds, his son, and his daughter 
Songhamitti. . . . - Im the city of Pataliputta ruled 
Prince Dhammisoka, a great king, who was a believer in the 
faith of Buddha.” . . + « 

(xv, 88) (Arittha thus addressed Asoka:) “Your son, sire, 
your offspring, 0 great King Piyadassana, Thera Mahinda, has 
sent me to your presence.” ..- + + (xvi, 5) “ Prince Piyadassana 
bowing paid his reverence to the Bo-tree.""* 


These passages prove conclusively that the compiler of 
the Dipavarisa used as synonyms the various names Asoka, 
Asokadhamma, Dhammisoka, Piyadassi, and Piyadassana. 

The writer of the Mahavamnsa, who drew from the same 
source as the compiler of the Dipavarnsa, repeats the history 
from which the above passages are quoted, but gives the 
king the names Asoko and Dhammasoko only. 

Whatever be the value of the Ceylonese tradition as 
evidence for the facts and chronology of Asoka’s reign, 
the Iunguage of the Dipavamsa 1 conclusive evidence to 
prove that in the fourth century 4-D. the names Agoka and 
Piyadasi were convertible terms, and is good evidence to 
prove that Asoka and Piyadast were as a matter of fact 
identical. Religious bias and other motives have obviously 
caused the Ceylonese narrative of the events of Asoka's 
reign to depart widely from the sober, historical truth, but 

i ‘The translation is in accordance with the text, which seems to be here 


2 Qldenberg, “The Dipavaman,” pp. 146-193; sections vi, 1, 2, 12-4 . 
15, 23, 24; vii, 8, 14-16, 18; xv, 88; xvi, 3. 
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it is difficult to imagine any motive which could have 
induced the chronicler to incidentully identify Agoka with 
Piyadasi if, as a matter of fact; the two names were not 
applicable to the one sovereign. If no evidence as to the 
identity of Agoka and Piyadasi existed other than the 
testimony of the Dipavainsa, that testimony alone would 
suilice to establish a primd_facie case for the identity and to 
throw the burden of proof on the party denying it. 
That the case is much more.than a primd facie one, and is, 
in fact, fully proved, will appear from the arguments which 
will now be adduced. | 
The Chinese pilgrims, to whom we are so much indebted 
for our knowledge of ancient India, offer very clear and 
intelligible evidence of the identity of Asoka Maurya and 
Piyadasi, Both Fi-hien and Hiuen Tsiang describethe position 
and topography of the Lumbini Garden, the traditional 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha, in such a manner that no 
doubt can exist os to the identification of the site of the 
garden at Rumminde? in the Nepalese Tarai. The later 
pilgrim describes the great stone pillar at this site, crowned 
by the figure of a horace, which was erected by Agoka Raja. 
That pillar still exists, and bears an inscription mentioning 
the horse statue, now lost, and stating that the monument 
was orected by Piyadasi Rgja, The identity of the existing 
pillar with that seen by Hiuen Tsiang being beyond all 
question, the necessary inference is that Asoka Raja and 
Piyadasi Raja were identical | 


7 The same-argument applies to the Nigliva pillar recording 
the visit al Piyadasi to the sfapa of Konakimana (Kanaka- 
muni) ee oe ‘ppears to be the pillar mentioned by 
Hiuven Tsiung as aving been erected by Asoka Raj; 

the afipa of Kanakamuni. But id ue 


in this case the ar ument is 
not absolutely conclusive, because the Nigliva “villas no 


i has pot yet been identified! 


| Bee “ Re on lorutions j es} ; Bae! 
Mukherji, with Profan orion in the Nepalese Turdi,* by Babi P. C, 
Of the afipa phblished by Dr. False os ‘ ee in the press. The notices 
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‘The Rummindei pillar is the only inscribed Piys dasi 
pillar which tan be identified with absolute certainty as 
a monument ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang to Aéoka, but this 
one is quite enough to prove that the Aéoka of the pilgrims 
is the Piyadasi of the inscriptions. 

A double synchronism of Indian and Greek kings, while 
giving a firm foundation for the chronology of the history 
of ancient India, incidentally serves also as cogent evidence 
of the identity of Agoka Maurya with Piyadasi of the 
inscriptions. The Brahmanical Puranas, the Ceylonese 
chronicles, and the Jain books all agree in representing 
Agoka, emperor of all India, as being a member of the 
Maurya clan, som of Binduséra, and grandson of Candra 
Gupta. 

The Greek and Roman historians, of whom in this 
connection Justin is the most important, agree in relating 
that a king named Candra Gupta (Sandrokoptos, Sandro- 
cottus, Androkottos), of low origin, succeeded immediately 
after the death of Alexander the Great (u.c, 328) in driving 
the representatives of Macedonian power from the Panjab, 
and’ in dethroning the king of Magadha, whose throne he 
usurped. Caridragupta then became lord of all India. The 
words of Justin imply that the successful rebellion in the 
Panjab headed by Candragupta occurred as soon 45 possible 
after the death of Alexander in the summer of g.c. 323." 
The personality of the great Macedonian was the only bond 
which held together the incongruous parts of his vast 
empire, and even if no definite historical statement existed, 
we should feel justified in inferring that the liberation 
of the Indian provinces from the Macedonian yoke must 
have followed very quickly upon Alexander's death at 
Babylon in May or June, 5.c. 323. The revolt of the 
Panjab may, therefore, be referred with confidence to the 
cold season of n.c, 323-22. The news of Alexander's death 





1 «India, which after Alexander's death, as if the yoke of servitude had been 
shaken off from its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus was the 
leader who achieved their freedom," etc, (Justin, xy, ch, iv, transl, by McCrindle 
in “The Invasion of Indio by Aloxander the Great,"’ p.. 327.) 
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could not have been ascertained and have become generally 
known throughout the province before July or August, 
B.c. 323, and military operations on any considerable seale 
could not have been begun before October, after the close 
of the rains. The Panjab must have been cleared of the 
Macedonian officers and troops during b.c. 322, and the 
usurpation of the throne of Magadha by Candragupta may 
be dated almost with certainty in s.c. 321. This date 
is strictly in accordance with the language of Justin, who 
states that “Sandrocottus having thus won the throne was 
reigning over India when Scleueus was laying the foundations 
of his future greatness.” Those words imply that the 
seizure of the supreme power in India by Candragupta was 
antecedent to the greatness of Seleucus, who recovered 
Babylon in x.c, 312, and assumed the title of king in 
306. Seleucus cannot be said to have begun to lay the 
foundations of his future greatness earlier than n.c. 321, 
when he was first appointed Satrap of Babylon by the 
partition effected at Triparadeisos. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to assign an earlier date than n.c. 321 to the 
acquisition of supreme Power by Ca 

Alexander's death occurred in B.C. 323, and in the interval 
the Panjab had to be conquered, and a powerful army 
organized for and marched to the conquest of distant 


Magadha. I shall Presently show that a later date than 
B.C. O21 or 320 for the ACCESSION of Candragupta is not 
admissible, | 


The particulars related by the Greek and Roman historians 
of Nandrus, king of India, whom Candragupta dethroned 
and supplanted, agree sufficiently with those related by 
Indian literary tradition of the last Nanda, who was 
dethroned and supplanted by Candragupta Maurya, to show 
that the Candragupta of the historians or Alexander is the 
Candragupta Maurva of Indian and Ceylonese tradition.! 

Now Hindoo, Buddhist, und Jain traditions agree in 
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stating that the son and successor of Candragupta was 
Bindusara, whose son and successor was Asoka Maurya. 
This evidence is confirmed by the only Indian inscription 
which mentions cither Asoka or Candragupta by name, that 
is to say, the famous inscription recorded by Rudradaman at 
Girnar in a.p. 150. That inscription states that the cunals 
appertaining to the Girnar lake were constructed by the 
governor appointed by Asoka Maurya, the embankments 
of the lake having been formed in the time of King 
Candragupta Maurya.’ The inscription therefore proves 
that the Agoka who was sovereign of Gujarat long before 
ap. 160 was a Maurya who reigned subsequently to 
Candragupta, who also was aovereign of Gujarat. The 
Agoka and Candragupta of the inscription must therefore 
be the Maurya kings bearing those names who are celebrated 
by a great mass of ancient tradition as emperors of India. 
The Candragupta Maurya of the Indian tradition who 
usurped the throne of the last Nanda is clearly the Candra- 
gupta who, according to Justin, usurped the throne of 
Nandrus. The Candragupta of the Greek and Roman 
writers was, therefore, Candragupta Maurya, and the 
accession of the first Maurya must be placed in ne. d21. 
When it is said that such and such an event of Indian 
history in the third or fourth century B.c. must be placed 
tn such and such a year, the expression should, of course, be 
understood with reasonable latitude, Almost all the details 
of ancient Indian history are wanting; we know nothing, 
for instance, as to the time of year at which any particular 
king ascended the throne, and from this cause alone an 
error of one year, or even more, in a date expressed in terms 
of n.c. may easily occur. But in the case of Candragupta 
the date can be fixed with unusual exactitude, because an 
anterior limit is fixed by the death of Alexander in May 
or June, 8.c. 323, and a posterior limit is fixed by the 
synchronism which determines the date of Candragupta’s 
grandson, Agoka, with a very small possible margin of error. 


) Bhogwiin [al Indraji and Bubler in Imi, Ant., vii, 282. 
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The year 8.c. 321 may be accepted with confiden 
with practical accuracy as the date of the accession of 
Candragupta to the throne of Magadha, and consequently 
to that of at lenst all Northern and Western India, 
including the peninsula of Gujarat. The actual conquest 
of a province so distant as Gujarat may, of course, not have 
taken place till some years Inter. “ 
According to the Puranas and the Ceylonese chronicles 
Candragupta reigned twenty-four years! This concurrent 
testimony, which fits in well with the other evidence, may 
be accepted. The Purinas assign to the reign of Bindusira 
twenty-five years, whereas the Ceylonese chronicler extends 
the reign to twenty-eight years, ‘The difference js not very 
considerable, but the shorter period fits into the other 
evidence better than does the longer, and should, therefore, 
be preferred. The collective length of the two reigns 
together as being forty-nine years may be accepted with 
confidence because it fits- in exactly with the Greek 
aynchronisms both of Candragupta and of his grandson. 
Asoka. Accepting as true the statement that Candragupta 
and his son Bindusara reioned collectively fora period of 
forty-nine years, and also aceepting, for the rensons above’ 
stated, the “year u.c. 321 as the date of ‘the accession of 
Candragupta, the accession of Candragupta’s grandson, 
Aéoks, must have taken place in the year n.c. 272 (321-49). 
T shall now proceed to show that the ‘same year, p,0. 272; 
is obtained as the date of the accession of Asoka from the’ 
synchronism of Piyadast with Magas of Cyrene and the 
other Greek kings mentioned in the Thirteenth Rock Edict. 
The two calculations are absolutely inde nd — 
being based on the date of the a Ce sil writing me Le 
soar e death of Alexander the Great, 


May or June, n.c. 923 while the other is 9 ae ean 
ag | nies, * Other is based on the date, 
eng of the death of Magas, king of Oyrene, in Northern 


© Orwing'to a clerical error inthe text, thé ‘Maharsaee 
coreeied by the comments te Ii thirty-four yore aml ul 
Coins aval 3 GLEMfes of Coy on," p. 4, mabey Professor ya Datids (aa Ancient 
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In the famous passage of the Thirteenth Rock Edict which 
names the contemporary Greek sovereigns King Piyadasi 
prides himeelf on the fact that the conquests of the Buddhist 


Law of Piety have been extended not only throughout his 


empire, but also, by means: of missionaries, to the distance 
of six hundred yojanes, even unto the realm of King 
Antiochus, and, beyond his borders, unto the realms of 
the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and 
Alexander, Inasmuch as the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, and Alexander were borne by many of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, no one of these four 
names is in itself sufficient to establish a synchronism between 
the Greek and Indian sovereigns, The only decisive name 


is that of Magas of Cyrene, who is the only known king. 


of that. name, and ia admitted by all authorities to have 
died in pc. 258. Magas. was half-brother of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Kgypt, who died in n.c. 246, and 


who must be the Ptolemy referred to in the inscription as) 


a contemporary of Magas. The Antiochus of the inscription 
ean only be Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, who married 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was murdered im 


p.c. 246 (or 247). ‘The Antigonus of the inscription cannot. 
be any other than Antigonus Gonatas, who was either 


fighting for or im occupation of the throne of Macedonia 


from 5.0. 283 to 239. His rival and contemporary, Alexander,. 
son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (nc. 272 to cirea B.c. 258), is. 


clearly the Alexander mentioned in the inseription, 


The death of Magas having occurred at some time in the 


year 8,¢,-258, and that of Alexander of Epirus at about the 


same time or a little earlier, the date of the edict cannot 


possibly be much later. When the fact is remembered that 
the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia and Africa were in frequent 
and easy communication with the Indian empire, it is certain 
that only a very moderate interval can have elapsed between 
the deaths of Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of Epirus 
and the communication of those events to the emperor of 
India. Seleucus Nikator is known to have sent two 
embassies to India, namely, that headed by Megasthenes, 
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which was accredited to Candragupta, and that headed by 
Deimachus, which was accredited to the son of Candragupta. 
Patrocles, admiral of the fleet of Seleucus, also visited and 
described India. Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt followed 
the example of Seleucus and sent an envoy named Dionysius 
to the court of the Indian emperor, and caused his admiral 
Timosthenes to examine and report on the coasts of the 
country." These few recorded facts imply an extensive 
unrecorded intercourse between the Indian empire and the 
Hellenistic kingdom of the third century p.c. The deaths of 
Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of Epirus must have been 
known to the emperor of India in the vear p.c. 256 at the 
very latest, and the Thirteenth Rock Edict, consequently, 
cannot be assigned « later date. That edict is dated in 
the thirteenth year from the coronation of the emperor 
Piyadasi, which event, therefore, cannot be placed later than 
nc. 268 [256+ 12]. But, considering the facilities for 
communication, the date no. 257 for the edict is more 
probable. The coronation of Piyadasi must then be placed 
in the year nc. 269, The language of the inscriptions proves 
that the coronation (abhiseka) was not coincident with the 
accession of Piyadasi, and, if it be assumed that the 
Ceylonese chroniclers haye preserved a genuine tradition 
im allotting three complete years as the interval between the 
accession and the ‘oronation, the latter event must be 
assigned to the year hc. 272. But that very year, A c 272, 
has already been nacertained by an absolutely independent 
celculation, starting from the death of Alexander dhs Great 
in B.c. 423, to have been the date of the accession of Adoka, 
grandson of Candragupta, 
Universal tradition, gu ported | R = oi 
SMA emcee Lan drs by the Rudradiman in 


ar Uryi 48 emperor of India. 
Both the contents and the distribution of the Piyadasi 
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inscriptions prove beyond the possibility of dispute that 
Piyadasi was emperor of India. The proof is complete 
that both Agoka and Piyndasi succeeded to the supreme 
power in India in or about the year sc. 272. Inasmuch 
aus it is impossible that there can have been two emperors 
of India at the same time, Asoka Maurya and Piyadasi 
must be identical. 
Candragupta, emperor of India (.c, 321-297), was the con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nikator, king of Syria (s.c. 612-250), 
and of Antigonus I, king of Macedonia (s.c. 323-301). 
Aéoka Maurya, emperor of India, grandson of Candragupta, i 
reigned from u.c, 272 to about s.c. 231, and was the | 
contemporary of Antiochus Theos, who reigned over Syria 
from n.c. 261 to 247 or 246, and was grandson of Seleucus 
Nikator. Asoka was also the contemporary of Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who reigned from 5.c. 253 to 
239, and was the grandson of Antigonus I. 
Grandfathers and grandsons respectively synchronize. 
Thus, in every way, the identity of Asoka Maurya with 
Piyadasi, the author of the rock and pillar inscriptions, is 
conclusively proved. The chronology of Asoka and of his 
grandfather Candragupta is also proved with equal certainty, 
subject to a possible error not exceeding two years.’ 
In the discussion of the chronology of the Maurya period 
I have made no reference to the dates given by the 
Ceylonese chronicles, which have been regarded by so many 
writers as authoritative, or at lenst as important elements 
in the discussion. ‘The reason for the omission is that 
I regard the dates in the Ceylonese chronicles anterior to 
the reign of Dutthagamini (circa u.c. 160) as possessing 
no authority whatever, and as being consequently of no 
importance. A very cursory perusal of the Dipavarisa, the 
earlier of the two chronicles compiled by the monks of : 
the Mahiavihara, is sufficient to show that the real history 
in that work does not begin till chapter xix, which treats 
of the reign of Dutthagamini, The first eighteen chapters, 
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although based to a small extent on fuct, are in the 
main a tissue of incredible miracles and absurdities. The 
pretentious detail of the monkish chronicles in providing 
dates for every event seems to have dazzled the eyes of 
critics, and to have induced a belief that so much detail 
could not be simply false. But whenever the dates can 
be tested they are found to be wrong. The two leading 
dates of the Ceylonese chronicles ure those for the death 
of Gautama Buddha, n.c, 543, and for the coronation of 
Adgoka Maurya, 8.c. 325, or a.w. 218, Ever since Turnour’s 
time it has been obvious and generally acknowledged that 
both these dates cannot possibly be correct, if it be udmitted 
that Candragupta was contemporary with Seleucus Nikator, 
and that Agoka Maurya, grandson of Candragupta, was 
contemporary with Antiochus Theos, grandson of Seleucus. 
Those two synchronisms being indubitably facts, either of 
the two leading dates given by the Ceylonese chronicles 
must be wrong, because those dates cannot be made to tally 
with the synchronisms. So far all, or nearly all, modern 
Writers on the subject may be said to agree. Gut some 
of them, as Turnonr, persuade themselves that the date 
543 p.c. for the death of Gantama must be correct, while 
others, as Cunningham, maintain the correctness of the 
interval of 218 years between the death of Gautama and 
the coronation of Agoka, Both parties are illogical, The 
admission that either one or the other of two connected 
dates must be about sixty years wrong destroys the authority 
for the other date, ‘The only logical course, if either date 
be rejected, is to reject the other also. This logical course 
I have followed, and it js fully justified by the palpable 


absurdity of the 60-called history in both the Dipavaznsa 
and Mahivathes anterior ~ pe | 


; to the reign of Du hagamini. 
si of those chronicles, unloss whan ate iat by 
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Kaldsoka. 


The alleged existence of an Asoka I, or Kalisoka, distinct 
from Asoka II, or Dharmi‘oka, the Maurya, rests solely 
on the authority of the Ceylonese monks. Considerable 
difference of opinion on the question of the existence of 
Agoka I has been expressed by eminent scholars, Cunnin cham 
did not hesitate to denounce Kalasoka as “ fabulous,” 
whereas Oldenberz and Burnouf and other writers have 
been inclined to believe in him. After a careful study of 
the evidence, which appears to be all accessible in English 
or French, and not to require special philological knowledge 
for its proper appreciation, | am fully convinced that 
Agoka I, or Kalasoka, of the Ceylonese chronicles is an 
absolute fiction. 

The monks relate that Ajatasatru, the contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha, slew his father, King Bimbisara. So far 
the story, which 1s alluded to in the Jatakns, may be true. 
But when the chroniclers go on to relate that Ajatasatra was 
succeeded by four generations of kings, all parricides, the 
limits of credibility have been passed. When they further 
proceed to turn the Puranie genealogies upside down and to 
make out Adoka I, or Kaladoka, to be son of Susunaga 
(Sigunaga), and to state that Kaligoka was succeeded by ten 
sons, who reigned for twenty-two years, who were succeeded 
by the Nine Nanda brothers, who also reigned for twenty- 
two years, the absurdity of the narrative is patent." 
Unfortunately, the Puranas, which assign the impossible 
period of a hundred years to the Nine Nanda brothers, are 
at this stage of the history equally absurd; and it is plain 


t ‘The Nine Nandas are mentioned in the Mahivamen, us translated ‘by 
Wijesituha, Turnour omits the word Nanda. The Dipavates (v, ee 
mentions only the ten eons of Ralitokn, and omits the santa period of twenty- 
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that for some reason, not now easy to discover, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist writers have falsified the 
narrative concerning the immediate predecessors of the 
Maurya dynasty. 

There is a general agreement that the Iast Nanda was 
dethroned and succeeded by Candragupta Maurya, with 
whom the authentic dynastic history of India may be said 
to begin. The Puranas know of only one Asoka, the 
Maurya, whose full name is given as Agoka wardhana; und 
this Asoka is the only king of that name in early times 
known to Nepalese, Kasmiri, Tibetan, and Chinese tradition, 
or mentioned in an inscription, The absurd tale about 
Kalasoka in the Dipavathss and Mahivathsa is the sole 
warrant for belief in the existence of such & person, and is 
far from being sufficient to justify the belief. The only 
Asoka known to authentic history is Agoka vardhana 
Priyadarsin, grandson of Candragupta Maurya. 

Although no explanation of the story of the Nine Nandas 
has been suggested, the invention of Kalasokn ean be 
explained in a manner which is plausible and seema to be 
adequate. The traditional statements of the date of Asoka 
Maurya varied greatly. One writer places him 160 years after 
the death of Gautama Buddha, but this date is not ordinarily 
accepted.’ Two rival dates were in common use. According 
to one school Asoka was dated in round numbers a century, 
and’ according to another school he: was dated twp centurics 
after the death of Buddha (100 and 200 4 n. respectively). 
The Tndian tradition, aS Tepresented jn nearly all the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Nepalese, and Chinese books, hus 
Bere catiiet date. ‘The Cayloness tradition, ob @hish 
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have both been known to the monkish chroniclers of Ceylon. 
The correctness of this explanation becomes clear by a com- 
parison of the Indian and Ceylonese legends of a particular 
‘event, namely, the conversion of Ceylon. The island chronicles, 
which have been by so many writers accepted ss exact 
history, date the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 218 a.n. 
and the Council of Pataliputra in either 234 or 236 a-s. The 
same authorities explain the conversion of Ceylon as having 
been effected by missionaries despatched immediately after the 
dispersal of the Council. They place Kalasoka in 100 a.n. 
and the Council of Vaisali in the tenth year of his reign. 
Hiuen Tsiang, who was guided by the tradition current 
in northern India, agrees with the Ceylonese in ascribing 
the conversion of Ceylon to the mission of Mahendra, a near 
relative of Aéoke Maurya.! But he places this event 
(Beat, ii, 246) only a little more than a century after Buddha's 
death, exactly the date assigned by the Ceylonese writers to 
Kilagoka, In other words, Hiuen Tsiang assigns about 
110 «.8. as the date of the conversion of Ceylon,’ which the 
sland chroniclers date in 234 or 236 a.n., while both 
authorities refer the event to the reign of Asoka Maurya. 
But the Ceylonese do not absolutely reject the date 100 
or 110 a.s. They accept it also, and refer it to the reign 
of Kalasoka, whose existence is not vouched for by any 
independent authority, and whose alleged history is on the 
face of it fabulous. It seems certain, therefore, that Kialisoka 
is a mere duplication of Asoka Maurya, otherwise called 
Dharmadoka, and that he has been invented solely in order 
to explain the duplicate system of chronology. 
The question of the renol existence of Kialiidoka is intimately 
associated with the question of the authenticity of the 


! Mahendra was the younger brother of the emperor acoording to the Indian 
tradition, which seems to me more probable than the Ceylonese version which 
desoribes him os the illegitimate son of Adokn, and gives him a sister 
Sanghamitra, ‘the friend of the Order,’ as a colleague. I do not believe in 
Sang hamitra. ef 
namely, ah. 116, 118, 130, and 218. The lust-mentioned is derived from 
a Coylouese source. With the pair of figures 116 ond 118, compare the 
Cevlonese dates for the Council, 224 or 236, (£-tsing, ed. Toknkusu, p. 14.) 








Ceylonese narratives of the Three Buddhist Councils or 





C Convocations, which are commonly, although not unive really, 
% accepted as sober history. The sceptical comments of Max 


Miiller' and a few other distinguished writers on these 
narratives have been little regarded, and most European 


™ writers on the history of Buddhism treat the Three Councils 

- a3 well-sscertained facts, of which the dates and details are 

known, I propose to examine how far scepticism and how 
far belief is justified. 


Part IIT, 


The Buddhist Councils, 















The First Council is alleged to haye been held in the 
eighth year of King Ajataéatru, at his capital Rajagrha, and 
to have met sixty-one days after the death of Gautama 
Buddha, Five hundred holy men composed the ussombly, 
and spent seven months in verifying the whole Canon, the 
Vinaya being recited by Upali, the Sitra Pitaka by Ananda, 
and the Abhidharma by Mahi Kasyapa, The extreme 
improbability of the huge body of scriptures known as 
the Pitakas being in existence, even unwritten, at the time 
of the death of Buddha is obvious, and serious scholars 
cannot accept the whole legend 28 It stands. Professor 
Rhys Davids, who for long maintained the reality of the 
Council of Rajagrha, subject to 9 limited belief in the 
details of the story, admits in the last edition of his 
Manual (p. 213, note) that it 


nual is possible that further 
knowledge may throw doubt on the fact of the Council 
having been really held. pit 
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So far back as 1879 Professor Oldenberg felt no doubts on 
the subject, and denounced the story of the First Council as 
“not history, but pure invention, and, moreover, an invention 
of no very ancient date.” This emphatic declaration of 
opinion is mainly based on the fact that the Council 1s 
not mentioned in the IMahdparinisbdna Sutia. The story 
is in itself so utterly inoredible that specific arguments for 
its refutation seem to be almost ummecessary- I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Professor Oldenberg that the 
tale of the First Council is simply fiction. 

Inasmuch as the Ceylonese chroniclers treat all the three 
alleged Councils as equally notorious and well-established 
facts, give details of the names of the leaders of each 
assembly, and assert that the procedure followed at all the 


three Councils was absolutely identical, it is obvious that if 


the First Council be admitted to be fictitious, the authority 
of the chroniclers is greatly impaired. They as 
easily invent three Councils as one. Professor Oldenberg 
holds (or held in 1879) that they invented only one Council 
and a half—that is to say, he rejects the whole story of 
the First Council, rejects half the story of the Second 
Council, while accepting the other half, and accepts the 
whole story of the Third Council. Such a verdict cannot 
be considered final or satisfactory. Professor Oldenberg 
regards the Geeond Council (that is to say, the half story 
of it which he accepts) and the Third Council as “ the 
fixed points in the history of the earlier form of Buddhism.” 
But are they really “ fixed points” ? 

The earliest version of the legend of the Council of Vaisali 
is to be found in the twelfth Khandaka, or supplement, of 
the Cullavagga of the Vinaya; the eleventh Khandaka 
being devoted chiefly to an account of the alleged Oouncil 
of Rijagrha' These two Khandakas are similar im form, 
and in some passages identical in language. If, then, one 


is pure fiction and the other is serious history, the distinction 


is certainly not apparent on the face of the documents. 


1 «1 Spered Books of the East,’” Vinaya Texts, part iti, by Ehys Davide and 
Oldenberg, vol. xx. 
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The story of the Vaisali Council as given in the Khandaka 
may be summarized to the following effect. A century 
after the death of the Buddha, the monks of Vaisali, 
who belonged to the Vrijjian nation, had permitted them- 
selves ten indulgences, or relaxations of discipline, which 
included liberty to drink unfermented toddy and to receive 
gold and silver. The saint Yasas, son of Kakandaka, who 
happened in the course of his wanderings to visit Vaisali, 
observed that on the fast day the local monks made cash 
collections from the laity. His remonstrances against this 
irregular practice were met by the monks with a formal 
censure passed on him. The lay disciples, however, were 
convinced by the arguments of Yasas, The local monks 
then proposed to excommunicate their eritic. He escaped 
from them by use of his miraculoys powers, and passing 
through the air, visited in succession the eity of Kauéambi 
and the hill of Ahoganga. At the latter place about sixty 
monks from the Western and about eighty -eight from 
the Southern countries had assembled. Yadas and his 
supporters desired to consult Revata, who had a great 
reputation for learning. They sought him in vain at several 
places, and at last found him at Sahajiti, His ruling on 
the disputed points was in favour of Vagas. 

The monks of Vnisli failed in an attempt to corrupt Revata 
by gifts, but succeeded in winning to their side his attendant 
Uttara, whom they adopted as their teacher. Revata, after 
consultation with Sambhiita Sinavasi, decided to asc ini 
ng opinion Ae Sach, who lived at Vaisali, and was 
the most a 1vin doctor (fh - wi ear : 
Res baits can - her Ns having survived one 
been a pupil of Ananda. This a sea “th 
— Revata, and peel but ene Rade a 
mot Pronounce any formal ruling ori Bae i | 
issue had been referred by the mane ey Re ees at 
for inquiry. A jury was constituted | 
representatives of the East, 
tee ce of agama, With an equal number 

‘est, namely, Revata, Sambhiita 
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Sanavasi, Yaéas son of Kakandaka, and Sumana. This 
jury examined the ten indulgences claimed and condemned 
them all. 

 Revata then questioned Sabbakami in the General As- 
sembly of the Order, and obtained a confirmation of the 
condemnation. 

The story concludes abruptly with the statement — 
“Now, whereas ut this rehearsal of the Vinaya, seven 
hundred Bhikkhus, without one more, without one being 
wanting, took part, therefore is that rehearsal of the Vinaya 
called ‘That of the Seven Hundred.’ ”’ 

The formula of this statement is identical with that need 
to describe the conclusions of the Council of Rajagrha in the 
preceding Khandake, save that the words ‘seven hundred ° 
are substituted for the words ‘ five hundred.’ 

The reader will observe that the detailed story deals 
only with the condemnation of the ten indulgences claimed 
by the Vaisali heretics, and does not say & word about 
the “rehearsal of the Vinaya”’ mentioned in the concluding 
paragraph, which 1s evidently a later interpolation. We 
may, therefore, safely accept Professor Oldenberg’s opinion 
that the Council did not really verify the whole Vinaya, 
much less the whole body of the scriptures, as the Ceylonese 
chroniclers state that it did.’ 

But can even the residue of the story be accepted as 
historical, and can the date of the condemnation of the 
ten indulgences, stated as being a century after the death 
of the Buddha, be accepted as approximately correct P 
Comparison with other and later forms of the legend will, 
I think, throw doubt on an affirmative answer to these 


1 ‘The story of the revision of the Vinaya is, however, perhaps older than 
ap, 400, beenmse Fa-hien (chap. xxv}, who dates the condemnation of the 
tan indulgences" by the Vaisali Council in a.n. 100, seems to affirm o revision 
of the Vinaya texte. Beal translates “ compared und collated the Vinay Pituka 
ane nee rend ring canmiand say anil Gengpeay collection of 

sciplinary books *" means the same thing. Giles objects to the word ‘ afresh,” 

ul ‘examined and compared the Diseiptines over and over again "" ; 
observing ‘* that the text does not ceem to imply more than thats search wos 
‘made for the passages quoted by the Noneonformists.” | 
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questions, even if it fails to yield materials for positive 
So for as I can make out, neither internal nor external 
evidence is available to fix the date of the Khandaka from 
which the story above given has been taken, It is probably 
later than many other sections of the Pali Vinaya, which 
take no notice of the “ tep indulgences,” and are therefore 
assumed by Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg to be 
earlier than the Council of Vaisali, which those scholars 
regurd as a fact of Spproximately ascertained date. There 
18, however, one Pastare in the Mahavagega (viii, 24. 6; 
in Pinaya Texts, part il) which indicates that every part of 
the Mahivagga is not necessarily earlier than the Khandaka 
in question, This Passage, which occurs in the chapter 
on the “ Dress of the Bhikkhus," is as follows: “‘ Now at 
that time there were staying in Pataliputta, at the 
kukkutdrdma, a number of Theras—the venerable Nilavaési, 
and the venerable Hinavisi, ete.’ The learned translators 
have noted that the Sanavasi referred to is probably the 
person mentioned ag ono of the leaders in the Vaijsali 
Council, but have not noticed that, if this be the case, the 
argument for the early date of the Vinaya based on its 
silence concerning the « ten indulgences” is greatly shaken. 
Two other facts indicate the rative at 
passage quoted. The first ; ion of Patalt 
that name alone. The . j 
and that is the form mentioned, as well as the later form, 
in the ancient sections (vi, 28-30) of the Mahavages, which 
reproduce the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
The second fact js the refe 


Mentioned in the Mahavatnsa (Turnour, 
ae une h the Asokarima af the 
work, which is saiq to have been eho ie rag ' 
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the conversion of Asoka.’ From this reasoning I conclude 
that at least the passage quoted from the eighth chapter of 
the Mahavagga is luter in date than Asoka Maurya. If one 
passage in the Mahavegga is post- Asokan, it is clearly 
possible, or even probable, that o Khandaka, supplementary 
to the Cullavagga, may also be post-Asokan. 

As has been already observed, materials do not seem to 
be available for the determination with any precision of 
the date of the Khandaka in question. But I think it may 
now be said that it is probably post-Asokan. Certainly 
the document cannot be proved to be pre-Asokan. It is 
therefore very slight authority for an event alleged to have 
occurred a century after the death of Gautama Buddha. 
Tam unable to regard the story of the Council of Vuisali, 
even in its earliest form, as o tradition of very early date. 
To all appearance, so far as I can judge from a translation, 
the eleventh and the twelfth Khandakas belong to one 
period, and if they are later than the eighth chapter of the 
Mahavagga they must be post-Asokan. If the story of the 
Council of Rajagrbe told in the eleventh Khandaka is “ pure 
invention,” why should the similar story of the Council of 
Vaisali told in the twelfth Khandaka be regarded as “a fixed 
point in the history of the earlier form of Buddhism”? | 

Professors Rhys Davids and Uldenberg accept the date of 
the Vaisali Council given in the Khanduka, “‘« centary after 
the death of the Blessed One,” as a round number, sub- 
stantially correct. But 1t seems to me to be susceptible of 
another explunation. Kialasoka has been proved to be 
a duplication of the real Agoka Maurya, or Dharmasoka, 
and a plausible explanation of the duplication as due to 
a desire to reconcile conflicting systems ot chronology has 
been given. May not the same explunation be applied to 
the Vaisali Council? The Cullavagga, which knows nothing 
about Kalasoka, places the Council of Vaisali in or about the 


1 Tt is not to be confounded with the hukkutarama at or ner Gayh. The 
metrical Avokdeadina professes to have been recited at the Kukkuta Vihira in 
the garden called Upakanthikiirima on the bank of the Ganges at Pataliputra. 
(Riajendralila Mitra, ** Nepalese Buddhist Literature,’ p. 6.) 
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year 100 4.n., which is the date assigned by the Ceylonese 
monks to Kaligoks, in the tenth year of whose reign, 
according to them, the Council met, It is obvious that u 
Kalasoka never existed, a Council cannot have assembled in 
the tenth year of his reign. The rejection of the Kalasoka 
story necessarily throws the greatest doubt on the Ceylonese 
version of the legend of the Council which is mixed up with 
that story, 

The Oullavagga version describes the Proceedings of the 
Council as being confined to the condemnation of ten 
specified deviations from orthodox discipline, which were 
favoured by the monks of the Fast and disapproved of by 
the monks of the West. This document is silent a8 to what 
became of the party which opposed Yagas and Revyata, The 
Ceylonese chronicles profess to supply the omission, and 
relate how the monks held two rival councils at Vaisali, 
They admit that the lax Vaisilian party was the more 
Rumerous, and convened an assembly known as the Mahia- 
sangiti, which developed Profound schism extending far 
beyond the condonation of the « ten indulgences,” The 
hature of this schism as seon from the Ceylonese point of 
view is described in a Passage of the Dipavatnsa, which has 
been well translated by Professor Rhys Davids -— 

* The monks of the Great Council overturnoad religion, 

They broke up old Scriptures and made 9 now recension, 

A discourse Put im one Plane they Put in another, 

oe ee ~ ite and doctrine of the fire Nikiiyas— 

fe MOnKS, whe kne 2c What hed hho. length 

And what had been when coer tit ben "poken at length, 


€1 spoken concisely, 
What was the obvious and whut the hi her meani 
Attached new may ‘ ee 


HOES to words ken by th Buiddhy 

And destroyed tnuch of the apitit by holdine to sks ease of 

the letter. | ay 
They partly rejected the Sutta and 
And made g different Suttea and Vi 
The Parivira, Sommentary, and the 
‘The Patisambhida, the Nid 
So much they put aside, 9 


Vinaya so dee " 

Haye and text. 

six hooks of the Abhidhamma, 
Pat, and a Portion of the Jiitaka— 

nd made others in their plaoe,*?t 
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This description of the doctrines of the heretics at the 
Vaisali Council has nothing in common with the description 
in the Khandaka of the “ten indulgences,” which were all 
matters of mere external conduct and discipline. The two 
traditions, although both tacked on to the name of the 
Vaisali Council, seem to refer to totally different sets of facts. 
This discrepancy is a very strong proof of the unreality of 
the accounts of the Three Councils which have come down 
tous. The affectation of precision in the Ceylonese accounts, 
as recorded in the Dipavatnsa and Mahiivatnsa, has gained 
for them an amount of credit which they in no way deserve. 

The Cullavagga, os we have seen, ascribes to the Western 
monk Yadas, son of Kakandaka, the whole organization of 
the Council summoned to suppress the “ten indulgences,” 
and represents the struggle as one between the Western and 
Southern fraternities on the one hand and the Eastern 
fraternity on the other. The Mabavamsa, while not ignoring 
Yaéas, ascribes a prominent part in the proceedings to the 
mythical king Kalisoka, who is alleged to have at first 
favoured the heretics, and to have been converted to the 
orthodox views, 

The account of the Vaisali Council in the Tibetan Dulva 
(Rockhill, p. 171) agrees closely with the Cullavagga. The 
date is fixed as 110 a.u., and the story deals only with 
the condemnation of the “ten indulgences" by the party 
under the guidance of the arhat Yasas. Nothing is said 
concerning the revision of the whole canon, or even the 
revision of the Vinaya. 

The Ceylonese chroniclers refer to the Council of Vaisali 
the origin of the great Mahasinghika schism, which rested 
upon differences going much deeper than the mere indulgence 
in irregular luxuries. 

According to one account given by the Tibetan writer 
Bhavya (Rockfii/, p, 181) this great schism arose in the year 
160 a.n., in the reign of King DharmaSoka of Pataliputra. 
Dharmasoka is the same as Asoka Maurya, and this tradition, 
therefore, adds to the evidence proving Kalasoka to be 


a fiction. 
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In another passage the same writer gives a different 
account of the origin of the great schism, and connects 
it with a Council held at Pataliputra by King Nanda 
Mahapadma' in the year 157 a.n. (Rockhill, p. 187). The 
Council, of which the leaders were Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, 
and Mahatyaigu, is said to have regulated the ‘habits’ 
[discipline] of the monks, and then to have separated 
into two parties divided by a difference of opinion on five 
speculative propositions. According to this story the monks 
continued to quarrel for sixty-three yeirs afterwards, that 
is to say, till a.n. 200; ond 102 years later fie, an, 302], 
the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[“mghtly collected the doctrine we 

A writer named Vasumitra states that the schism of the 
Mahasanghika occurred at Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka, 
sole emperor of India, a little more than a century after the 
feath of the Blessed Buddha, and that the schism was due 
to a difference of opinion on five speculative propositions 
concerning intuitive knowledge and so forth, 

These references show that the Council of Vaisali, at 
which, according to the Ceylonese chroniclers, the Mahi- 
sanghika schism arose in the reign of Kalidoka, was 
by the Indian (Tibetan) writers remembered as a Council 


held at Pataliputra by Asgokg Mauryn, or Dharmisoka. 


ton Heged Oouncil at Vaisali is only 
a duplication, of a real Council held at Pitaliputra in 
the reign of Asoka Maurya. It will be observed that the 
Dulva Rgrees with the Pali (Ceylonese) story about the “ ten 

| ra say nothing 


indulgences,” whereas Bhavya and Vasumit 
in matters of 


distinctly about the “tey indulgences 7 
discipline, but refer the origin of the schism to = differance 


: : Sey Pa . rk *F with tha word ‘kin *" id 
po) in the singular, The word ‘and* yh king (npy 
to the Vispu cont Bhiigarate Puriigns, Nuke ones meg nh Ao wr ; 
dynasty, was the son of Mahanandin Saijuniea by a fia first o 

his time all the 36, Rahat Soidras. The Vayu ra woman, and from 
hopelessly falsified. eehrr-eight Yan. © history of the Nandns has heen 






of opinion about five speculative propositions. ‘The Chinese 
pilgrims, in ‘their account of the Council of Vaisali, agree 
substantially with the Dulva, and know nothing of Kalaéoka. 
The only Asoka known to Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang is 
Dharmaioka, or Aéoka Maurya. The Mongols ulso record 
the Council of Vaisali in the reign of Asoka in a.p. 110." 

According to the abstract of the Dulva made by Csoma 
Kirés, the scriptures were compiled three times, namely, 
for the firat time immediately after the death of Buddha, for 
the second time in the reign of Asoka, king of Pataliputra, 
110 a.s., and for the third time in the reign of Kaniska, 
400 a.B.? 

The Ceylonese chroniclers give details of a Council held 
in the reign of Dharmasoka, or Aéokn Maurya, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign, A.B. 934, according to the 
Mahavainsa (Turnowr, p. 42), or in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, a.8. 246, according to the Dipavatea. | 

This Council, as distinct from the Vaisali Council, is: 
wholly unknown to the Indian, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese tradition. That tradition knows only one Couneil 
held in the reign of Asoka, which was, according to some, 
held at Vaisali, and, according to others, at Pataliputra. 
One of the versions given by Bhavya is peculiar in associating 
the Council with the name of Mahapadma ‘Nanda, instead of 
with Asoka, No satisfactory explanation of this peculiarity 
occurs to me,? but I may note that a similar confusion 
between Nanda and Agoka is recorded by Hiuen Tsiang, who 
(Beal, ii, 94) states that, according to the records of India, 
the “ five sfaipas ” at Pitaliputra were erected by Asoka, and 
rejects a rival legend ascribing them to [Mahapadma] 
Nanda, 

The Kaniska Council is unknown to the Ceylonese. 

The Agoka who is the subject of the Nepalese prose 
romance known as the Aésokavadina is im more than one 


i Laidlay: * Pilen of Zo- Heian, 7? p, 248. 
2 Qaoted in Hurts, " Eastern Monachism,"” p. 185. 
3 Professor Rhys Davids hos paces that the Kialaéoka of tha Ceylonese 


may be intended as an equivalent for 2 anda. (‘* Buddhism,” p. 221.) 
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passage expressly stated to be Asoka Maurya. Nevertheless, 





his date, like that of the Ceylonese Kalasoka, is placed in 
4.8. 100, and he is associated with the Sthavira Yasas, who 
converts his brother Vitisoka (Burnouj, Introd., p. 3/0). 
This Yasas is the saint who in the Ceylonese legend is 
associated with the Vaisali Council. (A person named Yada, 
who in some legends is named as a minister of Asoka, seems 
to be distinct from the Sthavira or Arhnt.) 

The Annals of Li-yul (Eastern Turkistan, especially 
Khotan; in Rockhill, pp. 230-233) date Dharmiasoka 
(i.e. the Maurya) in a.s, 234, and ascribe his conversion 
to the Arhat Yagus. (This work also mentions the minister 
Yaéas.) Tradition therefore associates the Arhat or Sthavira 
Yasas with the Adoka who is placed about 100 a.n., and 
also with the Agoka placed about 200 a.n, The Vaisali 
Council is associated by the Ceylonese with the earlier 
Asoka, the Pataliputra Council with the later. But it has 
been proved that the two Agokns are one, the earlier being 
& mere duplication of the later. The inference soems bo 
follow that the Vaisali Coungjl js a duplication of that of 
Pataliputra. Sufficient reason, I think, exists for believing 
in the reality of a Council held at Pataliputra late in the 
reign of Asoka Maurya. ‘The legends about the Three 
Councils must seemingly have had some basia of fact. The 
First Council has bean rejected ubsolutely os a “ pure 
invention,” and proof has been’ given that there is good 
reason to doubt the soparite existence of the Vaisali, the 
so-called Second, Council. If the reality of the Pataliputra 
Council be denied, no basis of faot eye this legend of the 
FP canis retains. The confusion between the Councils 
of Seago 7 pie seoms to be best explained by 
assuming: at unci wes really held at Pataliputra, and 
ha story of «lel oy & et Pefltion of that reals. 

| . alsali concerning either the 
“ten indulgences” of the « five Propositions’? may be 
founded on fact, but we cannot anc. ae ae 
ocourred. The currently acee fan when ei dispute 
Council, 110 4 ive ee 
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Adoka. All tradition concurs in saying that Aéoka Maurya 
did really hold a Council, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that that Council was convened at his eapital, Pataliputra. 
The Ceylonese chroniclers, I think, knew the two traditional 
dates for Asoka and his Council, one about 100 a.s. and the 
other about 200 as. They saw that the later set of dates, 
with the help of a little manipulation, could be made to suit 
Aéokn Maurya, whereas the earlier set of dates could not 
possibly be fitted to him. They therefore invented Aéoka I, 
or Kalaéoka, provided him with a fictitious genealogy, and 
assigned to him, as to his namesake, a Council. The 
allotment of Vaisali as the meeting -place of the Council 
of the fictitious Kalasoka was probably due to the fact that 
local aberrations of the monks at Vaisali had been condemned 
by some sort of synod of monks from other parts of India, 
who disapproved of practices current in the eastern districts. 
But I do not believe for a moment that any verification or 
recitation of the mass of the scriptures, or even of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, occurred at Vaisali. If such a proceeding 
‘ever took place anywhere, and I am not certain that it did, 
it took place at the Council held at some undetermined date 
at Pataliputra in the reign of Asokn Maurya. I say “at 
some undetermined date’ because the dates given by the 
Ceylonese chroniclers are clearly erroneous, and at present 
the materials for determining the real date do not exist. 

The Bhabra Edict of Asoka cannot properly be quoted 
as evidence of the date of the Council. In that document 
“King Piyadasi sends greeting to the Magadhan clergy, 
and wishes them prosperity and good health.” He then 
proceeds to endorse as ‘‘well-said” all that has been said 
by the Venerable Buddha, and to recommend certain 
favourite passages from the scriptures! to the special 
attention of the faithful. No expression in the edict can 
he so construed as to give any indication of a particular 
date. All that can be said is that the Bhabra Edict 

1 [use the word * scriptures * merely 24 a convenient term without prejudice 
to the question whether or net the Buddhist books had been reduced to writing 
in the time of Asoka. 
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cannot be earlier than the eleventh or twelfth year of 
the reign, when Asoka became a member of the Order, 
and “strenuously exerted himself.” The edict on the 
neighbouring rock of Bairit belongs to the eighteenth year 
of the reign, and it is likely that the Bhabra document 1s 
to be referred to approximately the same period. But, 
even if this surmise be correct, it does not confirm the 
Ceylonese tradition that the Council of Pataliputra sat in 
either the seventeenth or the nineteenth vear of the reign, 
because the edict makes no reference to a Council. The 
evidence for the Council is at present that of tradition 
only, and of tradition discrepant in itself and disfigured 
by gross absurdities. 

Asoka Maurya, who is commonly described in a stock 
phrase as “the Constantine of Buddhism,’ was much more 
to his adopted religion than Constantine was to Christianity. 
When the Roman emperor resolved to give hia official 
patronage and adhesion to the religion of Jesua, the Church 
was already a formidable power throughout the empire. 
When Aéoka, in the ninth year of his reign, was moved 
by his personal feelings of remores at the horrors of war 
to become a lay disciple of the Buddha, and when, two 
or three yours later, he assumed the yellow robe, and 
despatched missionaries to all Indin and the foreign states 
within his ken, he suddenly, and by his individual action, 
raised Buddhism from the level of an obscure Hindu sect 
in the Gangetic valley to the rank of a world-religion, 
which it has successfully held for more than two thousand 
years. If a Christian parallel must be sought, it will be 
—_ ae * 8 Paul than in Constantine. That 
‘Aéoka, Litnecl? on Pom, convened by the Emperor 
ee Segaengl ere : the holy Order, is natural and 
to be the most rational wat ey we a Comme ep 
legend of the Three Coun ee ane oe of ee 

ere» : | cus. Guddhism had its second 
birth in the reg of Asoka, and it 18 not su ising th t 
a reflection from th; e erat ities. ic 
2 tom the glory of the Council held under th 
patronage of the imperial mor sat UO ee 

| onk was cast back upon the 
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times of the mendicant friar who had founded the Order." 
The chief obstacle to a belief in the reality of Asoka’s 
Council is the omission from the edicts of all reference 
to it. The Seventh Pillar Edict, published in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign, enumerates the means adopted 
or recommended by the emperor for the encouragement 
and diffusion of the practical Dharma, or Law of Piety. 
But these means do not include the convocation of a church 
council, Nothing is said about the repression of heresy ; 
on the contrary, liberal and sympathetic toleration of all 
schools of thought is the lesson emphatically taught. 
Nothing is said about the revision of the canon of 
scripture ; on the contrary, the existence of a canon of 
the Buddha’s sayings is assumed, and the emperor commends 
a selection of his favourite texts to the meditation of the 
pious. If a Council really met in the reign of Asoka, 
T think it must have been held very late in the reign, 
subsequent to the twenty-eighth year, when the series of 
edicts closed. About the details of the proceedings of the 
Council, if it was a reality, we know nothing authentic. 
From the mass of conflicting testimony concerning Asoka, 
Kalaaoka, and the Three Councils the following propositions 


acem to me to emerge -— 


1. The real Agoka, whose full name was Adoka vardhana, 
and whose surname in religion was Priyadardin, ‘The 
Humane,’ belonged to the Maurya family or clan, was the 
son of Bindusira Amitraghata, and grandson of Candra- 
gupta, and reigned as emperor of India from about B.c, 272 
to about n.c. 251. 

2 ‘The interval which elapsed between the death of 
Gautama Buddha and the coronation of Asoka Maurya is 


t Adoka became o lay disciple (wpteata) in his ninth year; joined the Order 
songs opeydde) und assumed the monkish garh more ihan two and half yeurs 

ter, and had despatched missionarics hefore his thirteenth year. These facta 
ure estublished by the Thirteenth Rock Edict rend with the Bairat Edict, ond by 
I -tsing's reference to statues of Adoka in monkiah garb (ed. Takakusn, p. 79). 
The interpretation of M. Senart that Atoka merely visited the Assembly (ewsiag a) 
is, I think, untenable. Of course, the monasticum of a reigning emperor mE 
have been of a very modified kind. 














unknown, the statements of the Ceylonese chroniclers and 
of Indian tradition on the subject being contradictory, 
worthless, and, to a large extent, demonstrably false. 

3. Two principal forms of the tradition (besides other 
varieties) exist. One of these places Asoka a century, or 
a little more, after the denth of Buddha: the other plaves 
him two centuries, or a little more, after that event. 

4. It is clearly proved that both the forms of the 
chronological tradition are concerned with only one historical 
personage, Asoka Maurya. 

5. The Ceylonese chroniclers attempted to reconcile the 
conflicting chronologies by accepting both - attaching the 
later set of dates to Asoka Maurya, or Dharmisoks, and 
inventing another Agoka, dubbed Kalisoka, to fit the earlier 
set of dates. 

6. The Ceylonese writers describe three Councils as having 
been held by the Buddhist Church for the suppression of 
heresy and the verification of the canon of scripture; namely, 
(1) that of Rajagrha, held immediately after Buddha's 
death ; (2) that of Vuisali, held in the tenth year of the 
reign of Kalasoka, in the year 110 4.H,, OF some approximute 
year; (3) that of Pataliputra, held in either the asve nteenth 
or the nineteenth year after the coronation of Asoka Mauryn, 
or Dharmiigoka, corresponding to 4.8, 234 or 236. 

7. The story of the first of these Councils, namely, that of 
Rajagrha, is, in the language of Professor Oldenberg, 
“pure invention,” hotwithatanding the fact that the Council 
is vouched for by Indian as well as by Ceylonese tradition. 

a The third Council, that of Pitaliputra, probably really 
took place. But the date of its assembly is not known, and 
jeccelinge. Ye placed upon the traditional accounts of its 
known 10 Tian aig Of Ask Maurya, is 

tee : : Sut 18 variously described us 
having assembled either gi Vaisali or Pitaliputra, 

10. The accounts concerning the purpose of this Council 
Lhe ect ae 
‘yaealion to the neces hy lonese writers ascribe its con- 


the suppression of widespread — 
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heresy and religions disorder, which had resulted in the 
suspension of ecclesiastical functions for seven years. The 
same writers affirm that the Council verified the whole 
Canon by recitation, as had been done at previous Councils, 
that the president took the opportunity to publish the 
Kathavatthu treatise, and that the Council was followed 
by the dispatch of missionaries to Ceylon and other places. 

Some traditions affirm that the primary purpose of the 
Council was to condemn “ten indulgences,” or irregular 
reluxations of monastic discipline claimed by the monks of 
Vuisali. In some versions of the story the dispute is 
represented as being one between the East on the one 
hand and the West and South on the other. 

Other traditions state that the primary purpose of the 
Council was to condemn “five propositions” concerning 
intuitive knowledge and other matters of speculation. 

Various traditions assert that the Council was the occasion 
of the first great schism, and the formation of the Maha- 
sanghika school. 

1l. While the Ceylonese writers, as above stated, 
recognize three Councils, namely— 


(1) Rajogrha, in «.n. 1: 
(2) Vaisali, in a.n. 100 or 110; 
(3) Pataliputra, in a.n, 254 or 236; 


the Indian traditions recognize the three Councils as— 


(1) Rajagrha, in A.B. 1; 
(2) Vaisali or Pataliputra, in or about 4.8. 110; 
(3) Peshawar (reign of Kaniska), in or about A.n. 400. 


12. The Indian tradition is nearer than the Ceylonese 
tradition to the truth. Kaniska reigned about the latter part 
of the first century a-p., and the tradition of a Council held 
at so Inte a date is not likely to be pure invention. The 
Ceylonese schools of Buddhism at that period were not 
interested in the religious development of the Panjab, 
and naturally ignore this Council. 











13. The Ceylonese representation of the Vaisali Council 
as Occurring more than a century before the accession of 
Asoka Maurya is false. The fiction in this matter is 
probably a consequence of the invention of Asoka I, or 
Kalasoka, who was invented as an expedient for reconciling 
two current and contradictory schemes of chronology. 

14. It is possible that a dispute about the “ ten 
indulgences” really occurred at Vaisali, and that the con- 
demnation of those indulgences by a synod of some sort 
has been confounded by tradition with the Council held at 
Pataliputra in the reign of Asoka Maurya. But the 
materials do not exist for determining what, if anything, 
occurred at Vaisali, nor do we know at what date it 
eccurred. The date a.n. 110, commonly assigned to the 
Council of Vaisali, is merely one of the traditionally current 
dates of Asoka Maurya, in whose reign a Council was really 
held at Pataliputra. | 

15. The stories ore so contradictory and confused that 
it is impossible to fix the date of the Pataliputra Council, 
or to determine what it did. 

16. Consequently the alleged Councils of Vaisali and 
Pataliputra cannot be regarded as * fixed points in the 
history of the earlier form of Buddhism.” 
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Ant. XX X1.— Notes on Early Eeonomic Conditions in Northern 
Inilia. By CanoLrse Fotey Rays Davis, M.A. 


Tr following classified references may prove useful and 
suggestive to the student of the economic conditions of 
ancient India, The work accomplished by Professor Zimmer 
in his Ailfindisches Leben, which contains, among so much 
of varied interest, almost all that may be gleaned on the 
political economy of Vedic times, hus not been carried on 
with respect to the advancing civilization of the succeeding 
centuries. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt’s important com- 
pilation, the Civilization of Ancient India, cannot, from the 
magnitude of its scope, treat adequately of what the literature 
of that era lets us see concerning rural economy, organization 
of industry, and methods of exchange. Dr. F ick’s Soecucle 
Gliederung im Nordostlichen Tadien is most valuable and 
suggestive as fur as it goes. But it is compiled from 
a sociological and not from a specifically economic stand- 
point. Yet if we consider the ancient records now accessible, 
contemporary respectively with the age which preceded 
and with that which saw the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 
and with the times of the earlier and succeeding ‘law-books’ 
—covering, from #.C. 800, let us say, thousand years,— 
we may find materials sufficient to justify at all events 
some initial efforta to gain a coherent outline of economic 
institutions. I do not pretend that the passages noted are 
at all exhaustive; I am confident that much valuable 
matorial remains embedded both in edited and unedited 
texty But I hope that these collectanea may prove 

efping-stones to further reaching and more systematic 
investigation by more competent writers. 
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We do not read of any houses, large or small, as standing 

isolated in the country. Dwellings appear in groups con- 

stituting either the country village (janapadayamea) (e.g. 

Jat, i, 315), or the border village (paccantagama), (Dhp. 81; 

Jat. v, 46; i, 215; cf, aleo the expressions in M.P.S., p 54.) 

The population of such a village varied from 30 to 1,000 

| families. (Jit. i, 199; iii, 281.) | | 

| The arable land extendin £ around the village is spoken of 

; as ‘the fidld’ (khetia) (Vin. i, 287), and its divisions as 

being of two shapes, which with their boundaries or dykes 

(for irrigation) had « patchwork appearance (ibid.), 

| The village field in the Kingdom of Magadha was larger, 

-P as a rule, than those elsewhere (Vin. ii, 186); even one only © 

; of its portions is, in two cases, described oa of 1,000 acres 
(Kertsas) (Jat, iii, 203; iv, 276). 

The owner or OOCUMeEr ia represented as cultivating his 
particular Ahetts himself, sided by his family, or in certain 
cases slaves or hirelings, (Jat. i, 277; li, 162, 208; iv, 467.) 

Land might be let against a half or other share of the 
produce (Apast. ii, 11, 28 (1); 6, 18 (20)), or made over 
by gift to another (Jat, 484; Sat. P. Br. xiii, 3, 7), or sold 
(Vin. ii, 158, 159), But it is not stated that land thus 
transferred was village tiettq ; In one case it was ‘forest 
~ Tand,’ in another ‘a garden,’ in the third it may have been 

ant “cleared? ‘by the propristir cw Kit forefathers (cf. 
| ditional feeling was apparently against 

















2 ; ‘timed an annual tithe on raw produce. 
This was levied, and in kind amounted to }. ry paces 
O87 5 Fat. ti, 289, 976, 378. Ge 189 ; Gaut. x, 24; 
Moe py ne Billas, Zanes iPibags ee January, 
the nee Smiths TRAS., 1897, pp, 618,619.) 

He could male OVer this tithe, accruing from one or ore 
villages (rural or suburban), ns q gift to anvounil ie ie 
Tat. i, 188; ii, 237, 493. its 1 eae ee 


229; v, 445 vi, 261, 344, 36h) 








30) 


-ronds, build tanks and municipal buildings, and lay out 
a park, Worrell taking part. | (dint. + 199 ff.) 





He could also remit the tithe to any village. (Jat. i, 200; 
tv, 169.) x 
But it is doubtfal whether zomindary right to the soil 
itself was ever given 2s well. (Dial. of the Buddha, 1, 108, n.) 
The methods of cultivation of the Aletta are deseribed im 
Buddhist literature. Grain (chiefly rice), pulse, and sugar- 
cane were the chief products ; vegetables, possibly also fruit 


‘and flowers were eultivated. Rice wus reckoned as the 


staple article of food and the double jasmine (eassibd) as 
the most highly prized flower. (Vin. ii, 180; A. i, 2415 
Jat. i, 36, 339; iv, 167, of. 363, 445; Mil. 182.) 

The village had its common erazing- ground and its 
common herdsman. (Jat. i, 194; M. i, 122; A. i, 205; 
y, 350; Dhp. 151; dat. iii, 401; ef. Rig-Veda, x, 19.) 

The grain crops were apparently massed in a publie 
granary for the excision of the king’s tithe prior to their 
temoval to private barns. (Jat. ii, 378; i, 359, 467.) 

There were special granaries kept filled “for urgency,” 
presumably either for scarcity or for military purposes. 
(Indian Antiquary, 1896, pp- 961 foll.) 

‘The pattern king is described as providing persons of no 
capital, sho wished to start farming, with food and seed-corn. 
(D. i, 135.) | 

Villagers are described as enclosing hunting preserves for 

the king in order to protect their field. (Jit. i, 14942; 


3 are described as co-operating to mend their 


That peasant proprietors should leave their tillage to work 
for roy \ | capitalists was considered as a mark of social decay 


und disaster, (Jit. i, 339.) 

- ‘There is no allusion in the Buddhist books to the monthly 
gorvée or rdja-kariya exacted as a tax from ‘artisans,’ 
‘mechanics,’ and sidra labourers according to the luw-books. 
(Gaut. x, 31; Vas. xix, 28; Man. vil, 18.) 

Scarcity through drought or floods is frequently mentioned, 
at times extending over a whole kingdom, at times amounting 
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apparently only to what used in our country to be called the 
“starving season’ or ‘famine months,’ viz. the two months 
preceding harvest. (M. i, 220; Vin, i, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
ef. 238; ii, 75; Jat, i, 329: ii, 135, 149, 367; v, 193; vi, 457.) 

Megasthenes’ testimony as to the immunity of India from 
famine is well known, but his statement refers apparently 
to a ‘general’ scarcity. (McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megaasthenes, p, 32.) 

The brahmin is frequently met with as a cultivator in the 
Jitaka, both as the holder of large estates and as a peasant 
Proprietor, without apparently labouring under any social 
stigma for pursuing a calling by which, strictly viewed, he 
lost his brahminhood. (Jat. iii, 162, 293; iv, 167, 276, 363.) 

He also figures as a goatherd, (Jit. iii, 401,) 


Organization of Labour, Industry, and Commerce. 


Tt does not appear that slaves were kept in large numbers. 
They are mentioned as domestic servants, but not as working 
in mines or ‘ plantations,’ as ip Greece, Rome, or America. 
(D. 1, 60, 92, 95, 14; ef, Dintlogues of the Buddha, i, 1), 
n. 8,101; Vin. i, 72.) 

Four causes of individ 
namely :— 

Capture. (Jit. iv, 220.) 

a udicial Punishment. (Jat. i, 200.) 

Voluntary self-degradation, (Vin. i, 72; Sum. i, 165.) 

Debt. (Theri G. 444; Jat. vi, 521.) 

They might attain to freedom. (D. i, 83.) 

Their treatment: wag Probably not harsh, though violence 
was not illegal, (Jat. i, 409, 403; iv, 162, 167; M. i, 125.) 

ery — eeptually if they were born in the 
owner Ouse, Wis above that of hi Oe est irae iS 
sreislways named beter ee me day-labourers, They 


2 before artisans also. Cf. 
. " children-wives-slaves-warks, i , 


ei—D. i, 51; Mil, 147 


uals becoming slaves are mentioned, 
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They might acquire education and good manners, and be 
given skilled employment. (Jat, i, 451.) 

According to Manu, “women employed in the royal service 
and menial servants” of the court were paid regular wages 
in money and in clothing and grain. (Manu, vii, 125, 126.) 

No slave, while undischarged, might be admitted into the 
Buddhist Order. (Vin. i, 76.) 

The members of that order were allowed to employ the 
services of a man (puiisa), Le. a paid servant, not e slave, 
to be a gardener (drdmika) and go on shopping errands. 
(V. ii, 297 ; iii, 285.) 

The day-labourer or wage-earner (bhatika or bhatikéraka) 
was not anyone’s chattel, yet his life was probably harder 
than the slave's. (Cf. Jat. 1, 42); ji, 406, 444.) 

He was employed in farm-work, e.g. to watch a growing 
crop. (dat. ii, 406; IV, ait) 

He was paid either in food (Jat. iii, 444) or in money and 
bought his food (Jat. 111, $26, £06). 

Judging by the specimens of manufacture described in the 
Majjhima Sila (D. i, 7) and by the Jataka, the list of callings 
and handicrafts given in Mil. 531 eannot be said to show 
only a later elaboration of arts and crafts. In this it will 
be noticed that the division of labour attained to involved 
three distinct trades in making bows and arrows, apart from 
any ornamental worl on them.' The important profession 
of raddhaki; or maker in wood, is not adequately described 
by our ‘carpenter.’ It included not only the construction 
of furniture and houses (Jat. iv, 159), 

but also shipbuilding (ibid.), 

cart-making (Jat. iv, 207), 

and architecture * (Jat. 1, 201: iv, 325; Mil. $30, 345). 


1 A professional winnower of grain 13 instaneed in Mil. 201, but this 
a doubtiul rendering, Seo Questions of King Milinda, i, 285. With the 
bi-annual grain harvests mentions by Megnathencs (McCrimile, op. cit., 4) 
this trade might afford a relatively continual employment. Gleaming, too, was 
reckoned a4 a means of livelihood * in | years.” (Vin. i, 285; Jat. iv, 422) 

= It is not clear how far the craft of a thopati (o.g., M. i, 890: in, 144) or ad 
a tacchake (Dhp. 80) coincided with that of n eudgiathi. 

3 Mr. Rouse (Jdtata, iv, 303, n.) compares It with réarow. 














‘Similarly, the smith or kawmdra was a ceneral erafteman 
in metals, from whose skill any iron implement, from 
a ploughshare or an axe, or, for that matter, an iron house, 
down to o razor, or the finest of needles, capable of floating 
in water, of, again, statues of gold or silver work, was 
expected. (Vin. Texts, i, 200, n.: Jat. iti, 281 ff. ; iv, 492; 
vy, 45, 282; Dhp., 239: S.N. DE.) 

Similarly, the stonemason or pdwinakoticka ta deseribed aa 
not only quarrying ind shaping stones (like so many of his 
later compeers, olas !) out of the materials ready to hand on 
the site of a former Village {purdna - gdmatthane), but as 
capable of hollowing a cavity in a erystal, o matter probably 
requiring superior tools. (Jat. i, 478, 479.) 

A considerable derree ot orraniztion characterized all 
the leading industries, Certain trades were localized in 
special villages, cither suburban and ancillary to the large 
cities, or themselyea forming centres of traffic with sur- 
‘Founding villages, eg. the woodwork and metal - work 

industries and pottery. (Jat. ii, 18, 405; iii, 241 (376 and 


498 probably refer to potters’ suburban villages); iv, 
159, 207.) | 





Within the cities trndes appear to have been localized in 
special streets,! e.2. those of ivery-workers (Jat. i, 320; 
li, 197) and of dyers (Jat, iv, 81), 

Some of these villages were of considerable sive, the 
type-number of 1,000 fam ilies bein & ussigned to two of metal- 
workers and to two of wood-workers, Of these, the former 
pair was in the country, the lattor Pair was suburban, They 


Were also well organized? under headmen—in one ease under 
two headmen—who wars 


' The expression in Jat. i, 355 hieniteast | 
7 i fia a ; ee ee 
rae uc wir oor a mt me slr sy 
eit, tn the * wonyers? raring * 7 fave been, aa the tra 
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The apprentice (anterdsite, literally the ‘ boarder’) appears 
frequently in the Jitaka, but no terms or period or other 
conditions of pupillage are given (Jat. i, 251; v, 200-3). 
The position of a senior pupil to a mahd-raddhaki is indicated 
by Buddhaghosa (Asi. 111, 112). 

Again, the chief industries were organized into guilds 
(seniyo) under a president (pamukia) or elder (or ‘alderman,’ 
jetthaka).. Eighteen guilds are frequently mentioned as 
being summoned by the king to witness his procedure or 
to accompany him, but the detailed list is given no further 
than “the carpenters, smiths, lesther-workers, painters, and 
the rest, expert in various arts”’ (Jat. i, 267,314; a, 12; 
iv, 43, 411; vi, 22, 427; Mil. 2.) 

The guild is also referred to as entitled to arbitrate on 
certain occasions between its members and their wives. 
(Vin. iv, 226.) ° 

The heads of the guilds might be important ministers in 
attendance on the king, wealthy, persone grate. (J. i, 12, 
52: wi, 281.) 

The first appointment to a supreme headship over all the 
guilds doubled with the office of treasurer is narrated in 
connection with the kingdom of Kasi at the court of Denares. 
Possibly the quarrels twice alluded to as occurring between 
presidents (panukhd) of guilds at Sivatthi in Kosala may 
have also broken out at Benares and have led to this 
appointment.’ (Jat. ii, 12, 92; iv, 43.) 


+ CE. the wahd-reddhali (Fit. vi, 332). | 

2 Of the wther corpurato wuthorities hore referred to, the page and the grea, 
Een nothing is known, hut they were sbably not formed on an eoonomie 
iia. In the Canon Law 4 yana of bhikehus means ao number not exceeding 
four gba 
* Tt ts pot without interest to note that this silrance in central organisation 
wis made at o time when the monarchy 1 represented as having teen elective, 
not hereditary, and when the king who appointed and the man whe was appoimted 
were the sons of a merchant and a tailor respectively. This is the only passage 
know to ine stating explicitly the connection between yuild-organiztion and the 
minister commonly called * treasurer ' faeftdi}, ‘The Indian arfthis were wealthy 
commoners, ona of whom, termed sometimes markd-e(thi, with or without 
a colleage or stibordtinate, the mivarffhi, was known a5 The SeffAi par ereellence 
and was in daily communication with the King. Thos we teal of 600 seffiia 
welcoming the Buddha te the new college of Jetuvann at Savatthi, and of Anitha- 

indikn os The Aecffhi or murhid-aeffAi. Dr. Fick speaks of this position as 
involving generally the ** representation of the merchant profession.” In tho 
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Whether there was an official or local or other distinction 

between a pamukha and a jetthaka is not apporent, As 
between jetthakas there is an instance, in one of the large 
centres of woodcraft alluded to, of the population of 1,000 
families being grouped in two equal halves, each under me 
Jetthaka, Dr. Fick hints, from this, at a possible limitation 
in the size of guilds (op. cit., 183). The instance, however, 
is unique, and in the case of amith villages we find 1,000 
families united under one head. The office was apparently 
conferred on account of superior skill, and was lifelong. 
(Jat. iii, 286°) | | 

Other instances of trades, ete., organized under a jetthaka 
are -— 

Seamen (or pilots)! (Jat, iv, 137.) 

Garland-makers. (Jit. iii, 405.) 

Caravan traders. (Jat. 1, 368; ii, 295.) 

Robbers (* moss-troopera"), composing ee. a * little robber 
village * in the hills (Qc. near Uttarapaiicala, to the number 
of 900). (Jat. i, 296, 207; ii. 388; iv, 430, 433, Com.) 

Forest police, who escorted travellers, (Jat. ii, 335.) 

Trades and crafts were very largely hereditary ; whether 

more so than elsewhere, including ancient and medieval 
Europe, is not so clearly made out a3 some would have it. 
Not only individuals, but families, are frequently referred 
to in terms of their traditional calling, just as a man is often 
deseribed, as to his trade, in terms of his father's trade : 
‘Sati the fisherman's son’ for * Sati the fisherman,’ ‘Cunda 
he smith,’ ete, (M. i, 256; 
4,98, 194, 812; 43,793 ai 376. OF 


fuddo in Tat. iti, 330, 33) ; v, 856-358.) 


the smith's son" for ‘Cunda + 
M. Par,, Sutta 41: Jz 
nesiide = luddaputts — 
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There were certain aboriginal tribes who were practically 
all hereditary craftsmen in certain industries: the so-called 
low tribes (Aina-jatiyo) of the Venas, who were rush-workers; 
Nesidas, who were trappers living in their own villages ; 
and Rathakiras, or carriage - builders. (Vin. iv, 6-10; 
M. ii, 152; A. ii, 85=P.P. 51; 8.1, 93; dat. iv, 413; v, dd7.) 

Again, in the localized industries specified above, sons 
would be trained in the father’s craft practically as 2 matter 
of course. Nevertheless, in the times with which these notes 
are mainly concerned, trades did not constitute a system of 
social cleavage amounting to what was later on called ‘caste, 
with the exception of the aboriginal clans just alluded to. 
Four ‘colours’ (vannd) are frequently spoken of in the 
Jataka, but only in the sense in which we might speak 
of “Lords and Commons,’ ‘tiera- état,’ ‘ British - born and 
aliens,’ or ‘ the different classes or ranks of society.’ Princes, 
brahmins, and burghers (khattiyd, brdAmand, selthiyo) are 
shown in the Jataka as forming friendships, sending their 
sons to the same teacher, and even now and then inter- 
marrying and eating together, without incurring any 
stigma as social iconoelasts or innovators. (dat. i, 421, 422; 
ii, 319, 320; iii, 9-11, 21, 249-254, 340, 405, 406, 475, 
514-517; iv, 88; v, 280; vi, 348, 421, 429: Fick, op. cit., 
chs, vi-xii; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i, pp. 96) 

Again, in the wealthy burgher class, we have an instance 
of a deer-trapper (miga-duddaka) becoming the protégé and 
then the “inseparable friend” of a rich young setf/u, without 
a hint of social barriers. (Jat. iii, 49-51.) 

The Jataka shows us here and there a rigorous etiquette 
observed by the brahmin ‘colour’ in the matter of eating 
with, or of the food of, the despised Candilas, as well as the 
social intolerance felt for the latter by the bargher class. 
(ii, 83, 84; iii, 233; iv, 200, 376, 338, 390-392, ) 

On the other hand, it tells of (a) a Kehatriya, a king's 
son, who, when he set out again to woo his offended wife, 
apprenticed himself incognito to the ‘court’ potter, basket- 
maker, florist, and chef to his father-in-law in succession, 
without a word being said as to loss of ‘caste’ when his 
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vagaries became known (v, 290-203); (4) a oer 
resigning his share of the kingdom in favour of his 
sister and embarking in trade (rdajjam akési) (iv, 84) ; 
(¢) a prinee resigning his kingdom, dwelling with a merchant 
on the frontier, and “working with his hands” (iv, 169); 
(d) @ prince in self-chosen exilo, taking service for a salary 
as an archer (ii, 87); (0) a wealthy, pious brahmin taking 
to trade to be better able to afford his charities (iv, 14, 
16); Cf) brahmins engaged personally in trading, without 
any such charitnble pretexts (v, 22, 471); (yg) brahmins 
taking service as archers and as the servant of an archer, 
formerly u weaver (i, 356, 357; iii, 219; y, 127, 128); 
(4) brahmins as low - caste trappers (nesddad)* (ti, 200; 
vi, 170 foll.) ; (i)  brahmin in the (low) ecartwright trade 
(iv, “ui, 208),! 

Again, among the unprivileged classes, we find not a few 
‘instances of mobility of labour and “ personal eapital * ; 
(a) parents listussing the best Profession for their son's 
welfare — writing, reckoning, or (?) money changing, no 
reference being made to the father’s trade (Vin. i, 77; 
iv, 128); (4) a weaver, looking on his trade as a pis-aller, 
changing it in a moment for that of a soidisavé archer 
(Jat. ii, 356 foll.); (c) a Pious farmer and his son, with 
equally little ado, turning to the ‘low trade’ of basket 
making (rush-weaving) (Jat, iv, dI8)s /, 
of ieee meee but penniless, selling 
a ‘farthing,’ and, by skilful investments, energy, and bli y 
becoming a sucressfy] merchant (Jit, i, | ABE i ta) = 

A. very remarkable instany 





ae . and capital on a larger scule is the 
Shee ane village of * wood-wrights,” who, failing to deliver 
the goods (furniture, ete.) for which they had been paid ie 
+ Monti built a ship Secretly, embarked their fami ilies, and 
emigrated down the Ganges and out ate gna es | ny 
The trade of the trader, dealer, or middleman (ednijar or 


' CL Manu, iii, 144 foll.; Fick, op. cit, 7, n. 
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buyer) may well have been largely hereditary (Jat. ii, 267, 
287, 288; iti, 198). Traditional good-will handed on would 
here prove specially effective in commanding confidence. 
But there is no instance as yet forthcoming pointing to 
any corporate organization of the nature of a guild or 
Hansa league. The hundred or so of merchants who came 
to buy up a newly arrived ship's cargo in the Oullaka-setthi 
Jitaka were apparently trying each to score off his own bat, 
no less than the youth who forestalled them (Jat. i, 122). 
Nor is there any hint of syndicate or federation or other 
agreement existing between the 400.dealers who were fellow- 
passengers on the ill-fated ships in Jat. ii, 128; v, 75, or the 
700 who were lucky enough to secure Supparaka as their 
pilot (Jat. iv, 138-142), beyond the mere fact of concerted 
action in chartering the same vessel. 

There was, it is true, a distinction obtaining within the 
ranija class. This was to be a sattherdia or caravan-leader. 
The position was apparently hereditary, and to be the 
jetthaka in this capacity on an expedition implied that 
other ednijex, with their carts or asses, as well a5 caravan- 
followers, were accompanying the chief satthavdia and looking 
to him for directions as to halts, watering, precautions 
against robbers, and in many cases as to route, fords, ete, 
Subordination, however, was not always ensured, and the 
institution in itself does not warrant the inference of any 
kind of trade union among traders. (Jat. i, 95, 99, 107, 
194; ii, 295, 335; iti, 200; Fick, op. cit., p. 178.) 

Partnership in a deal in birds imported from India to 
Babylon occurs once (Jat. iii, 126, 127); once, again, in 
uw ease of horses imported from ‘the north’ to Benares 
(Jat. ii, 31), Other cases of partnership, either permanent 
or on a specific occasion, are given in the Kiitavanija (2), the 
Serivanija, the Mahavanija, and the Mehiajanaka Jatakas. 
(Jat. i, 111, 404; ii, 181; iv, 350-354; vi, 32.) 

In the Jarudapana Jitaka, however, there is, if not explicit 
statement, room for assuming concerted commercial action 
on & more extensive scale, both in the birth story and in its 
introductory ‘episode of the present’ (paccuppannaratthy). 
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The caravan in question, consisting of an indefinite number 
of traders (under a jeffhaka in the Birth-story), accumulate 
and export goods at the identical time and apparently share 
the treasure trove. In the episode they further resort 
together to make offerings to the Buddha before and after 
their journey (Jat. ii, 294-6). These were traders of 
Savatthi, of the class who are elsewhere described as acting - 
unanimously under Anathapindika, himself a great travelling 
merchant (see above, p. 865, n, 3). The Guttila Jiitaka, 
ugain, shows concerted action, in work and play, on the part 
of Benares traders (Jat, ii, 248). The travelling in company, 
however, may well have been undertaken for greater safety, 
the attacking of caravans by robbers who infested certain 
jungles, known as robber- jungles (cora-kantarani), being 
frequently mentioned (Jat. i, 99, passim), 

Nevertheless merchants are more often represented as 
travelling with their carts alone, either from absence of 
organized trade or by preference, Thus, in the Apannake 
Jiitaka, where two traders aro ready to tnke goods to some 
Eastern or Western city at the same time, they mutually 
agree which shall start first. The one thinks that he, on 
arriving first, will pet a better, because non-competitive, 
price; the other, also holding that competition ‘is killing 
work” (lit. “price-fixing is like robbing hymans of life’), 
peniers to: cell at ‘the price fixed, uudey Mesammbenees 
advantageous from the dealer's point of view, by his pre- 
Gecessor. (Jit. i, 98, 99, 107, 19) 
876, 377-379, 413; ii, 109, 

iv, 15; v, 22, 164.)) 

The objective of outgoing caravans ps well as their contents 
is left unfortunately Vague. They are in some cases anid £0 
go both “East and West” (Jat, i, 98, 368); the larger 
proportion ‘probably went (a8 in the second passag sage quoted) 
Bowarda the West. Traffic exetwaed was largely effected by 

I Dr. Fick Motes the p re from, +t. | . Pee te cae Tl 
meee tee oo ar at eter date of Toto 

too genera 
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water, that is, of course, down the Ganges to Campa 
(Bhagalpur, about 350 miles from the nearest seaport), and 
probably further. The Mahajanaka Jataka (vi, 32-35) 
actually suggests that the Ganges was navigable right away 
to the sea, for the hero, with other traders, is represented 
as setting out from Campi, with export goods, for Suvanna- 
bhiimi (that is, probably either Burma, or the ‘Golden 
Chersonese,’ or the whole Further Indian coast), on the 
same ship which is wrecked after a week's voyage “ in 
mid-ocean,” and not as having gone overland to Tamalitti 
(Timralipti) on the coast. (Mah. 70, 115; Dip. i, 33; 
Legge, Fa Hien, 100; Smp. 338.) 

It is true that the word samud'da (sea) is sometimes applied 
to the Ganges, but if the Jataka above be compared with the 
Sankha Jataka (iv, 15-17) it becomes probable that the 
open sea is meant in both. The hero, while shipwrecked, 
washes his mouth out with s/f water during his aelf- 
imposed fast.’ 

In the latter Jataka we may even almost assume that the 
ship prepared by Sankha sturted for Suvannabhiimi as far 
up as Benares itself. The hero, a wealthy man, would not 
have sat out on foot at midday to proceed the long distance 
to Cumpa or Tamolitti. Cf the hero of the Cullaka-setthi 
Jataka (i, 121), who, to appear like a rich merchant, hired 
f carriage to perform the same promennde, namely, the 
interval of sandy rond between Benares and its docks.’ 

Suvannabhami was also visited by traders coasting around 
India from western seaports, such as Bharukaccha (Bharoch). 
(Jat. aii, 188.) 

Ceylon was another commercial objective, and one 
associated with perils around which legends had grown up. 
(Jat. ii, 127-129.) 

But there is no instance as yet to hand of riverine traffic 
of any importance test of Benares. Anathapindika’s caravans 
Sabie fs wk tiny bringing tom on tn engi tip) * mn offs comma Up 
(or on) the river to Benares (Jat. i, 112). 

2 ‘These instances show that peffena ean mean o river-port, us we speak of the 
port of London. 
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came south-east from Savatthi to Rajagaho and back (about 
300 miles, Jat. i, 348), and also to the ‘borders,’ probably 
towards Gandhara (Jat. i, 92, 377, 378). The former trip 
would necessarily involve crossing the Gunges and other 
rivers, but there is no evidence to show whether an upland 
route through Uttara-Kosala was followed, where the streams 
would be yet small and the valley of the Gandak descended 
to Patna, or whether Hiouen Thsang's route was followed 
as fur as Pippala-vana and down the Gharghara valley 
(Cunningham's Ancien/ Geography of India, map xi), Cart- 
ferries were not unknown (Manu, vili, 404-406), and from 
the context in M.P.S., pp. 14, 15, one might, by reading too 
literally, infer that the Ganges, even at the great’ breadth 
it has attained at Patna, was there and then fordable by 
way of its shoals and, perhaps temporary, ciuseways, except 
in flood-time. 

Those caravans which are described us traversing deserts, 
requiring that they should travel during the cool of night 
guided by an expert termed a ‘dosort pilot,’ who consulted 
the ‘stars, were probably crossing the barren’ wastes of 
Rajputina westward to the seaports of Bharukaecha and 
Roruva, the capital of Sovira (Jat. i, 99-103, 107-109; 
iit, 188, 470; iv, 187; Dip. ix, 296: H Th 9 226; Ind. 
Ant. xvii, 183; xviii, 239; D., 19th Sutta, § 36; Vim. 
V.A.370; Rhys Davids, J.P.T.s., 1901, pp. 76, 77; Mil. 359; 
P Roruka, Div. o44), Westward of these ports there wits 
Ho Gann mabylon (Baveru) in pre-Asokan days (Jit iii, 
=O 7olL). Traffic with China is not mentioned ill eauturies 
later (Mil. 121, 327, 359; Asl. 14), 

The nature of the exports and imports is also very seldom 
ciel Protbly they comme ie elim 
muslins and in the Precious metals and gems.* 
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But we are told explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, 


deal in birds between Babylon and Benares, and of horses 


imported by hundreds from ‘the north’ (Uttarapatha) and 
from Sindh, Asses of Sindh, too, are mentioned. (Jat. i, 124, 
178, 181; ii, 31, 287; ii, 126, 127, 278; cf. Hopkins, 
J.A.0.8., xiii, 257; ef. addition, p. 372; Fick, op. cit., 176.) 


Methods and Medium of Exchange. 


The economic mechanism for disposing of commodities to 
the consumer, as revealed in Buddhist literature, consisted 
of the fixed store or shop (dpana) ! and of the perambulating 
hawker, with or without cart or donkey. In both institutions 
retail trading apparently constituted a means of livelihood 
without necessarily entailing the practice of a strictly 
productive industry. (Vin. ii, 267; iv, 548 -959- Jat. i, 
267: cf. iv, 488; vi, 29; Mil $30; of. with the later 
work Mahdranse, 25, 159, 913; for the hawker: Jat. 1, 111, 
112, 205; ii, 424; m, 21, 289 983.) The application, 
judgment, cleverness, and ‘connection’ of the successful 
shopkeeper (pdpanika) are discussed in A. i, 115-117; 
of. M. ii, 7; Vin. i, 255. 

Slaughterhouses are mentioned (Vin. i, 202; ii, 267), and 
there the poor man 4s well as the king's chef apparently 
bought their meat (Jat. v, 458; vi, 62). They were 
probably permitted within the town, for we read of meab 
being sold at cross roads, that is, probably, at street corners 
or corner shops. Thus the hunter is taking his cart full of 
venison to the city to sell it, when he falls in with customers 
without the city (Jat. iii, 49; D., 22nd Sutta = M. i, 55%). 
The greengrocers apparently plied their trade at the four 


ehip filled with the *seren frensures,” vit., old, silver, penrls, gems, cat's eyed, 
dintinida, coral, Cf, also Jat. iv, 130-141, where an experienced skippy setsign 
his merchant passengers to those seus where most of these treasures lie bidden. 

! «From the store’ is sometimes deseribed os anfardpapato (Jat, i, 35, S50; 
iii, 406}. The commodities purchased on these occasions wore yellow cloths, 
spirits, und rice gruel, things that would not be exposed to light and heat in the 
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gates of a town (Jat. iv, 448). There were also shops for 
the sale of textile fabrics, groceries, grain, perfumes, 
flowers, ete., and taverns (pdndgdram, dpdnam) (Vin. ii, 
267 ; iv, 248, 249, 252; Jat. i, 251, 252, 268, 290; ii, 267; 
iy, 82; Mil. 2; Dhp. 299). But there is no clear reference 
as yet fortheoming to market-places in the towns, to market 
towns, or to markets as periodical or permanent, nor any 
word equivalent to market. Translators have used ‘market’ 
occasionally, but perhaps with scarcely sufficient warrant, 
e.g., market town for migama (Jat, i, 360) and for nigamagama 
(Jat. ii, 209; iii, 79) ; market-place for singhdtaka (Questions 
of King Milinda, 8.B.E. xxxv, 2, 53; xxxvi, 279, n. 1). 
On the other hand, any temptation there may have been 
to use market-place for gdmamajjhe, where householders 
met to transact gimakammam or gdmakiccam, has been 
resisted (Jat, i, 199; iii, 8). But qimassa kammantatthdnam 
has proved irresistible (Jit. iv, 306). Even as late as the 
age of the Commentaries we find Buddhughosa having 
recourse to a clumsy compound, bianda-bhdjaniyam thdnam, 
“a place for wares-distribution’ (Asl. 204), 

It is curious, too, that there 1s no mention in the Jataka 
of any rural institution resembling the still surviving barter 
fur, or hath, taking place on the borders of adjacent districts, 
and which, one would think, must date from early times.' 

The act of exchange between producer, or dealer, and 
consumer was, both before and during the Jataka age, 
a ‘free’ bargain, a transaction unregulated by any system 
s sistute-fxed prices, Supply, limited by slow transport 
ane individualistic production, but left free and stimulated, 
under the latter system, to efforts after excellence on the one 
hand (o.g. Jat. iii, 282-285) and to tricks of adulteration on 
the other (vy. the fraudulent practices of the tnilor, Jat. i, 220), 


sought to equate with a demand which was no doubt largely 
compact of Customary usage and relatively unaffected by 
the swifter fluctuations termed fashion, The free contract 
7 ey Stintion was ealled to this int i crit. 7 . Irvine 
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obtained generally in Vedic times (Rig-Veda, X, xxiv, 9; 
cf. Zimmer, <Altindisches Leben, 258). And whereas, in 
consequence of its prevalence in the succeeding age, somn- 
juice had to be bargained for in terms of cow-payment, the 
priestly compilers of the Safa-patha Brdhmana pronounced 
the general system to have been initiated and sanctioned by 
the particular sacrificial transaction, 3rd Kanda, iii, 3™, 
thus: “because he [the Adhvaryu] bargains for the king 


(Soma), therefore any and every thing is vendible here.” . 


“And because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terms, therefore, about any and every thing that is for sale 
here, people first bargain and afterwards come to terms.” 

Instances of price-haggling appear in the Jataka (Jit. 1, 
111, 112, 195; ii, 222, 989 424, 4205 ¥; 4345), and, 
in one tase, of the dealer's sense of its irksomeness (1, 99). 

The bold ‘deal in futures’ of the Cullaka-Setthi Jataka 
has been already alluded to (1, 121, 122). The outlay in 
this case was eight coins for a carriage, and very likely 
most of the hero's available capital of 1,000 coins (the sum 
netted by bis last deal) for servants, ° ushers,’ a pavilion, ete. 
His winnings were 200,000 coins, let us say 20,000 per cent. 
A profit of 200 and 400 per cent. is reaped by the master 
of a caravan on one journey (Jat. i, 100; of. iv, 2). 

The king’s purchases alone were effected by an officially 
regulated price. ‘This was fixed without appeal by the 
court valuer (aggiatdraka, agghdpanikattidna), who stood 
between the two fires of offending the king if he valued 
the goods submitted at their full cost price, and of driving 
away tradesmen if he refused bribes and cheapened the 
wares, (Jat. i, 124-126; 1, $1, 32; iv, 198.) 

The valuer would also assess the merchants for the duty 
of a twentieth, presumably ad ea/orem, on each consignment of 
native merchandise, and of a tenth ad valorem (10 kahdpants 
in the 100), plus a sample, on each consigament imported 
from over sea.! Finally, he would have to assess merchants 


1 Ip eno instance we find the king making over the cefros collected at the 
gates of his capital tos subject. (Jat. vi, 347.) 
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for their specific commutation of the . Wjakdriya, viz. one 
article per month sold to the king at a certain discount 
(arghdpacayena). (Jat.iv, 182; Gaut.x, 26,35; Bandh. i, 10, 
18°". Manu, viii, 398 foll.) | 

Whether this functionary was evolved later on into 
a Minister or Board of price-regulation for the markets 
renerally, or not, we find in the times of Mann that, 
theoretically at least, it was the part of the sovereign to 
settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth day 
or fourteenth day, fixing “the rates for the purchase and 
sale of all marketable goods,” with heed to their expenses 
of production. (Mann, viii, 401, 402.) 

The whole of the Buddhist literature testifies to the fact 
that ancient systems of simple barter as well as of reckoning 
value by cows, or rice-measures, had for the most part been 
replaced by the use of a metal curreney, carrying well- 
understood and generally accepted exchange value. Barter 
emerges of course in certain contingencies, as e.g. when in 

fh obtains a meal from a woodlander 
for a gold pin, or when, among humble folk, a dog is 
bought for 1 kahapana plus u cloak. (Jat. ii, 247; vi, 519.) 
who, as with the Buddh 
Be. Pee Bld oF silver.” (Vin. Hi, 174 dit, 915-998, 
237; Vin. Texts, i, 22. ny. 1; Rh 


ys Davids, Ancient Coins af 
Ceylon, 6.) 
Barter Was also recommended jn Priestly tuition to 
Brahmins and Kishatriyas ip - . 


4 : preference to their disposing 
ot any. superfluous chattels by sale, i.e, money bargains 
(Va. nl, 37-39), As il ‘landara oF eva Free Tice Wha yet 

possibly still used in tho Jatake times (Jit, i, 124, 125).3 


' This waa evidently meant to include al} : 
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The coins or money - pieces mentioned in Buddhist 
literature are the nikkha (nishka), the auranna (aucarna), 
the kahdpana (karshdpana, pana), the kansa, the pada, the 
mitaka (mdsha), and the kakanikd, Cowry-shells (sippikdni) 
are once alluded to, but only es we should speak of doits 
or mites, not as anything still having currency. (Jat. 1, 
425, 426.)' 

There is no evidence whatever to show that these 
instruments of exchange constituted a currency of standard 
and token coins issued and regulated by any central authority, 
They appear to have been cut (into rectangular shapes) amel 
punched with private dies by traders in metals or by the 
metal-smiths. (Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, 4]; E. J. 
Rapson, Jndian Coins, pp. 2,3; Rhys Davids, Ancient Coins 
of Ceylon, p. 13. Cf. the bas-relief of the Jetavana vibara 
‘on the Bharhit Sthipa: Cunningham, The Bharhit Sthipa.) 

Apparently any piece of metal thus treated and circulated 
might be termed rapiya (i.e. literally having a definite form 
on it), not exclusively a silver coin. In fact, the Vinaya 
Commentary explains ripiya by stamped pieces of gold, 
copper (or bronze), wood, and lac, or any af these worked 
up into head, wnist, arm, or foot ornaments, and omitx silver 
(rajata) altogether. (Vin. iii, 239, 240.) 

No one can read the Buddhist canonical works without 
being struck by the rarity of any allusion to silver, as 
compared with the frequent reference to gold and other 
metals. It was not till towards the Christian era that silver 
became widely current. (Manu, viii, 145-137; but ef. 5. 1, 
104, where Mara appears as an elephant with teeth suddiam 
ripiyam, ? like pure silver.) 


a number ai ole being ayes together (at lis shop), he went in the evening 
to bathe, yanins his apprentice in these words; * fy man, do you, having 
token the price Sy give the epirits.""" I do not see here any hint a to 
barter being normal. only gather that, whereos the drink called ond waa 
very cheap and could he honght with a copper coin’(Jat. 1, 350; itl, 446), rarnni, 
pe’ perhaps especially tikAind eareepi, wits, though popular, much dewrer. 

t ‘The trunedator has rendored Aahdpeps and hope by ‘gold’ coins, (Chalmers, 
Jitiuka, i, pp. 25, 256.) 
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The only mode by which the central authority appears to 
have regulated the currency was by way of the weight of 
the pieces (Manu, viii, 403+ Va. xix, 13). But even of this 
there is no mention in Buddhist literature. Most of the 
names of the coins have reference to weight. Kaddpana, 
€-g., meant simply a certain weight of any metal; according 
to extant coins of copper, 146-4 grains or 9°48 prums,! ie. 
five-sixths of a penny. Henoe it probably is that, whereas 
the unit of current money in Buddhist times was evidently 
the bronze kahipana, passages ure here and there met with 
which either explicitly refor to gold coins or seem to imply 
gold, much as we, for instance, can speak of * pennyweights : 
of gold. (Cf. the gold in kahaipanas heaped on to the javelin 
of Phussadewa, Mah, 157; the rain of kahipunns, Jat. i, 313. 
= Dhp. 34; ef. Jit. 1, Zod; possibly also the kahapanas stolen 
from the treasury under the nose of the Aeranitike, or gold- 
tester, Jat. 1, 369.) Suen and kahdpena are distinguished 
in Jat.ivy, 12. <A leaden kahiipana is spoken of (Jat, i, 7). 
But the identification of kahipanas with copper pieces in 
Jat, i, 425, 426, and the statement in the Vin. Com. (iv, 206) 
that 4 kahipanas = ] kansa (bronze or copper coin), would 
alone be suilicient to fix its substance gud coin. From 
Manu, viii, 184-6, it would seem that, since 16 miashas 
make 1 sueanna (of gold), us well as | dharapa (of silver) 


and 1 farshipona (of copper), we get a table of values us 
follows :— 


146-4 grains | of gold = 16 gold miishas —1 anrant 
(lL korsha) | of silver = 16 silver mashaus = 1 dharana 
of “Oppéer = 16 Copper maishas = | kahdpana 
the three ‘standard’ coins being equal approximately to 
#1 o8., Od., and Li., respectively, of our money. And of 
the smaller tokens, there was the half-mash ( Sl hamésaka), 
the half-tahdpana, the duarter-tahdpana or pada, and the 
Kakanika (kakint), probably + of a masha or =! of = Robson 
(Vin. ti, 294; Jat. i, 190 419; iii, 396 446: i, 948: Ohitidces, 
Dictionary, ay. pido: Sum. i, 212.) ' ; Wi, d46; Childers, 


* Rapsdn, lov, eit. 


- 
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The relative values of both these and the gold currency 
varied in different places at different times, so that the 
Vin. Com. thinks it well to affirm “ At that time [of King 
Bimbisara}, at Rajagaha, 5 misakas were equal to 1 pada” 


(Vin. iii, 45). Again, whereas in the Jaitaka Commentary - 


the nikkia is said to be worth 15 sucapnas, in Manu it has 
eome to equal (in weight) only 4. 

The Buddhist books, in stating any sum of money from 
100 upwards, do not as a rule add the name of the coi. 
That kahdpanas, however, are meant, is betrayed here and 
there by exceptions to the rule. (Jat. iv, 378; vi, 96, 
97, 332.) 

Tt is not easy to gather what distinction is to be under- 
stood between Airamia and suranna when. they occur 
together. In M. iii, 175 (=D, 17th Sutta) the compound 
form means gold-dust as it was found in the sand of the 
banks of the Ganges. When the two are distinguished as 
in Vin. iii, 219, they may signify respectively bullion and 
gold pieces, while Airahita alone simply stood for gold in 
any form. Cf. e.g. Vin. i, 158, 159 (Jat. i, 92), where 
Anfthapindika is suid to have paved the park he purchased 
with Airamaom. In the later edition of the legend quoted 
by Spence Hardy (Manual of Budidhiam, pp- 218, 219) the 
coins used are said to have been so many M#asurdna (= mdsa- 
hiraiita), It ia probable that the good merchant's millions 
were really copper kahipayas, transformed in the growth of 
the legend to gold. 

All marketuble commodities and services had a value 
expressible in ferme of cash; e.g., meat, spirits, ghee and oil, 
clothing, horses, asses, oxen, chariots, slaves, plate, sandal- 
wood, valuing, medical aid, teaching, the skill of the archer 
and the artist, the protection of the forest guard, the hire 
of carriage or oxen, pensions, doles, fines, tolls, the loan 
‘of money, ete., ete. Of substitutes for current coins (or 
what were used as such), or instruments of credit, we read 
of signet-rings used as deposits or securities, of wile or 
children pledged or sold for debt, and of promissory notes 
or ‘debt-sheets’ (ima-panndni). The last, however, appear 








«, 
t 





425 ; 





to have been simply registrations as between borrow 
lender and thats cna heirs. (Jat. i, 122, 230, 
vi, 521; Mil. 279; Theri G. 444.) | 
Money - loans appear frequently in the Jataka, 8.3: 
Jat. iv, 44; vi, 193, Interest (raddki) is alluded to in an 
early book of the Canon—the Ther Gathi—where a Sister 
‘ tells of her fate, She was given as a slave by her father, 
4 cartmaker, to a merchant to furnish payment for the 
accumulnted interest owing to moneylenders.! The some- 
what later Commentary on the Jitaka refers also to the 
collecting of interest (Jat. v, 436; y. also Sum. i, 212 on 
D. i, 71). | 
The bankrupt who, in the dittakna age, invites his creditors 
to bring their na-panndni for sottloment, only in order to 
fomumit suicide before their eyes,? is, in the Milinda? seen 
to be anticipating his insolvency by making public statement 
of his linbilities and assets, (Jat. iv, 256+ Mil. 141.) 
- The entanglement and anxiety of debt as well as the 
communistic living, and henee corporate liability, among 
religious fraternities, rendered it necessary to exclude from 
ordination any candidate who had pecuniary liabilities. 
(Vin. i, 76; ef. D. i, 71, 72.) 7 
No definite sum as Tate of inte appears so far in 
Buddhist books, bu i esa 


t the earliest law-books state that the 
‘legal’ rate in their day, ie, | 

















! Dr. Neumann's Cratalation gives p different rendorin ie 
; hi jue eraknlanahi dirika jata 
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is a fate of 182 per cent. per annum if we take 16 mashas 
to the kahipana (see above, p. 878), or 15 per cent. per 
annum if, with Haridatta, who wrote only 400 years ago, 
90 mashas are allowed to the kahipansa, (Gaut. xu, 29; 
Va. ni, 51.) 

Beside the legal rate, six special modes of interest are 
‘stated by Gautama: compound interest; periodical interest, 
ie. liable to be trebled or quadrupled in case of the principal 
not being repaid within « certain period of time ; stipulated 
interest, or a rate specially contracted in a particular case; 
corporal interest, ic. one payable in services; daily mterest; 
use of a pledge, ic. if a creditor use a deposit he cannot 
claim interest. (Gaut. xii, 34, 35.) 

The moneylender and his trade are scantily alluded to 
in Buddhist records. ‘The grateful patron of a hunteman, 
in endowing the latter with the means of bettering himself, 
mentions four trades as capable of being practised honestly — 
tillage, trade, lending (tadduam, debt-giving), and gleaning 
(Jat. iy, 422). Gautama is equally tolerant about it (x, 6; 
xi, 21). But the general tendency of this profession to evade 
any legal or customary rate of interest and become the type 
of profit-mongering finds strong expression in the law-books 
generally (Va. n, 41, 42: Baudh. i, 5, 10° °; Manu, 
iii, 153, 165; vii, 152, 154). Hypocritical ascetics are 
necused of practising it (Jat. iv, 184). 

There is no evidence of the use either of fiduciary currency 
or of collective banking. Money and treasure were hoarded 
within the house (in lurge establishments, over the entrance 
—the drarakotihakd), under the ground, in the river bank 
in brazen jars (Jat. i, 225, 227-290, 923, 351, 424; ii, 308, 
431: iv, 24, 116, 237), or deposited with a friend (Vin. in, 
u37- Jat. i, 875; vi, 521; Manu, 179-198). A register of 
the nature and amount of the wealth thus hourded was kept, 
in the shape of inscribed plates of gold or copper (Jat. iv, 
7, 488; vi, 20; Spence Hardy, Manwal, 219). 








~* Wealth and Consumption, 


Great fortunes being thus more hoarded than invested, 
a rich man’s wealth was described in terms of capital and 
snot of income. The typical figure for a millionaire is 80 
a kotis, or ‘crores,’ Le. $00,000,000. Whether gold, silver, 
or copper pieces are to be understood, is never stuted.! If 
the copper kahapana be taken as the unit, the sum is 
approximately equated by £2,750,000, If there are any 
grains of accuracy in the account quoted by Hardy, the unit 


is evidently a gold coin, 540,000,000 of which, expended on 
the Jetavana site, buildings, etc., went near to emptying 
Anathapindika’s great hoard. . 

The millionnires of the Jitaka are, with but few excep- 
tions, notably Anathapindika of Savatthi, 80 and 40 koti 
burghers (sefthivo and gahepatiyo) of Kasi (especially, of 
course, Benares) and Magadha (e.g. Jat, i, 466, 478; iv, 1; 
¥, 382; vi, 8). A few equally wealthy brahmins are located 
at Benares and Kosambi (Jat. iy, 7, 28, 237), 

There is no instance of a bare livin 
of a day-Inbourer? Nor is there any 
daily or annual expenditure by a rich o 
a great many cases of particular expenditure are given, and. 
these, when an exhaustive table ean be made and the means 


of the buyer, or ut least his social position, is known, may 
yield interesting material, | : 










g wage in the cise 
instance of the total 
ra poor person. But 


‘ent, greengrocery, and spirits could be purchased, in 
at very small quantifies, with the smallest copper coins, e.g, 
| Sfsh for'7 miisakas (Jit. i. 350; ii, 424; iy, 449, vi, 3468, 


t Probably iyard kahipoyas, Ren above, a7h= = : ha 
Sidi Ts art ie tak by ads Te 
® The | | and, ore talled kahipanne. aes 
(Manu, vii, 126.) i Es ‘o & King's servants was one kahiipana o dey, 
cignal stating mers sree *ecied T have used the word ‘places’ the 

* mr. 1 war, translating from the Sinhalese i ; ee 
humelson’s ‘eats ment? as purchase hy od half om Apeaks of the 
MSS. do not mention gold, und the sent. “inithas. Profesor Punsbill's 
‘with copper coins, ©” *™4 the context and humour of the 
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A kabapana could furnish a small modicum of ghee, or of 
oil (Vin. iv, 248-250). Sufficient for a king’s dinner might 
be bought with a handful of kuhapanas, or again, one plat 
of a royal epicure might cost 100,000 pieces (Jat. n, 319; 
v, 458). 

Clothing, of course, had a wide of price—from the 
brethren’s garments valued at from 1 to 10 kahapanas, or 
the nun’s cloak at 16 kahaipanas to the robe-lengths at 
1,000 pieces each, gifts of the king of Kosala to his court 
ladies, or to the Buddha, or the robe of Kasi muslin priced 
at *100,000°' in which a wealthy young setthi of Mithila 
waits apon his king (Fin. Texts, ii, 203, note; Vin. iv, 259; 
Jat. ti, 24; iv, 401; vi, 403), Shoes or sundals might vary 
in price from 100 to 500 pieces, and a pair presented by 
a layman to the Buddha cost 1,000 pieces (Jat. iv, 14). 

Eight kahapanas* would buy a decent ass; one thousand, 
an average horse; but a thoroughbred foal was valued at 
6,000, and a splendid chariot at 90,000 pieces, A pair of 
oxen cost 24 pieces. A fawn, again, might be had for 
only one or two kahapanas. (Jat. ii, 289, 305, 306; 
vi, 343, 404.) 

No instance is yet to hand of the price of elephants, but 
the jewelled trappings of a king’s white ‘luck ’-elephant are 
priced in detail and at a total of upwards of 2,000,000 
(pieces). (Jat. vi, 486.) 

A very average slave or slave-girl’s price was 100 (pieces). 
(Jat. i, 224, 229; iii, $43.) 

The dinner-dish of a Benures king is priced at 100,000 ; 
s0 is that of a Benares king’s horse, (Jat. i, 178; ii, 319.) 

Sandal-wood wus costly, but the quantity valued at 
100,000 * pieces” 18 not stated. (dat. i, 340.) 

One hundred nikkias ure offered fora gem. (Jat. vi, 160.) 
< To hire a carriage in Benares by the hour cost 8 kehapanas 
per hour. (Jat. i, 121.) 


t Apparently the Sinhalese MS. says © gold coins.’ (Yatawara, Ummuagye 
Jéteka, p. 120.) Me 
2 Mussas (mashes) in the Yatawara tronalation. 








¥ i Lf 
For the services of a young bull to pull 500 carts in 
succession through a river-ford, « merchant pays 2 kahapan 
per cart, 1,000 in all. (Jat. i, 195.) 
(Jit. iv, 138.) | | 
_A court valuer, puid at this rate for each occasion of 
testing and pricing goods, was highly discontented. (Ibid.) 
An archer, capable of exhibition shooting, could command 
a high salary—100,000 o year'; 1,000 @ fortnight; 1,000 
aday. (Jat. i, 357; ii, 87- v, 128,) 
= The performers, acrobats, ete,, hired by a young spend- 
thrift are said to have been paid a thousand, but the 
duration of each service so paid is not given. (Jat. i, 401; 
ef. iii, 61.) 
Courtesans (municipal and other) obtained 40 and 100- 
pieces from each visitor, Those who Muintained ‘ houses of 
ill fame,’ to use a Western phrase, could ask 1,000 in one 
day. An equal expenditure was lavished by a setthi’s son 
on his mistress. (Vin. i, 268, 269; Jat, iii, 59, 248, 475.) 
The famous physician Jivakn Komirabhacca (son of one 
of these women), on healing the wife of the chief sefthi of 
Saketa, obtained from her and her family a collective fee of 
16,000 pieces, with two slaves and o carriage and horses. 
|. (¥in.i, 272.) =e 
- Tailoring repairs well done, in a suburb of Benares, 
brought in money at the rate of 1,000 pieces in one duy. 
(Jat. vi, 366.) | 
A snake-charmer looked to Win the SUING sun by his 
whole tour with a beautiful cobra, but was able to net it, 
and as much again by Payments made in kind, by a single 
day's performance at g village, (Jat. iv, 458.) i 
_ *A thousand’ was the customary fee paid hy mere 
Caravans to forest constabulary, §, much also was paid by 
‘e Xing to a Nesida (together with a pension for his family) 
for temporarily giving up his trade to fuard a euphains 
sem tse and game. (Sat. ii, 335 ; v, 29, 856, 471.) 
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The same sum wis sufficient to procure the services of an 
assassin, but nof to bribe the governor of a jail. (Jit. ii, 59; 
v, 126.) > 

With the same sum a widow of property tries to bribe 
her son to‘ goto church.’ (Jat. iv, 1, 2.) 

Travelling expenses of a young man are reckoned also at 
a thousand Awhdpanas. (Jat. v, 290.) 

Education was cheap. The customary fee for a first-class 
education, such ss kings, brahmins, and wealthy setthis gave 
their sons, was 1,000 pieces laid by the pupil at the teacher's 
feet on his arrival at Takkasila or Benares. The son of 
a poor brahmin collects 7 nikkhas for his teacher's fee on 
leaving him. If less or no prepayment was made the lad 
was expected to render menial service in return for tuition. 
The period of schooling 1s not given in the Jataka, except in 
the case of phenomenal boys who mastered everything very 
rapidly. In Manu the collegiate course was of long duration, 
ranging from 9, or less, to 36 years. At Benares free 
education and board were voted by the town to penniless 
lads: (Jat. i, 239, 451; ii, 47, 278; iv, 224, 925, 237, 246; 
vy, 128.) The Buddhists did not accept a money fee, and 
only gifts in kind are permitted to the brahmin teacher 
in Manu. (Jat. 1, 340; Manu, ii, 245, 246; ii, 106; 
xi, 63,) 

Fortunes were squandered on amusements and gambling, 
but public festivities seem to have been open to the poorest. 
Two water-carriers, man and woman, are shown spending 
(in anticipation) two saved-up half-masakas at a féte on 
a garland, perfume, and spirits. (Jat. ni, 446; iv, 205.) 

Building almonries—one ut each gate, one in the centre of 
the town, one at the donor's residence—and dispensing doles 
of money or food in them indiscriminately was a staple 
expenditure on the part of pious king or millionaire. The 
maximum rate was 600,000 ‘pieces’ daily. The cost of 
building such places 1s reckoned at 1,000 each. (Jat. iv, 15, 
4021; -y, 383; vi, 484.) 


1 In the Nidana (Jat. i, 33) the dole is called five bushels of kahapayas. 


iu.a.5, 1001, 53 
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The sixth hall (near the donor's residence) was sometimes 
omitted, the dole being then 500,000 kahdpanas a day. 
(Jat. vi, 96, 97, ete.) | 

Gifts to religious fraternities, including the bowlfal of 
broken meats to the itinerant friar, bulk largely, os is 
natural, in the Buddhist books. A special feature of such 
giving was its frequent co-operative nature. Streets would 
entertain the brethren in turn. Subscriptions! of money would 
pour in on those who entertained them; e.g., at Savatthi, 
a poor woman, on receiving Siriputta, found herself the 
recipient of 100,000 coins, subscribed by king and commons. 
(Vin. ivy, 250-253; Jat. i, 422: ii, 196, 286, 287. On 
Jetavana v. sup.) 

The Vesali courtezan refuses to transfer to her patrons 
the honour of entertaining the Buddha at a feast, though 
offered 100,000 pieces. In another ease, from 200 to 500 
pieces were offered to a poor man to induce him to make 
over to the donors the merit of a pious act, (MLP.S,, p. 20; 
Jat. i, 422.) | 

Kinga, brahmins, and Villagers are found making annual 
votive offerings to tree-deities amounting to 1,000 pieces, or 
ofthat orother value. (Jit, i, 423- il, 23+ iv, 474; v, 217.) 

Another quasi-religious demand which had its money value 
was the privilege of rendering homage to the person of 
a woman who was believed to have borne a child to Brahma. 
This ranged from 1 to 1,000 kahipanas, (Jat. iv, 378.) 

= ie = Seana one king to another is a gold wreath 
Worn 2, vu, ind sandagl- ahi re 
(Fat, vi, 480; of i. 340, al-wood probably worth as much. 
a gs oe 100,000, of jewelry (pilendhanam) 

Bor another royal gift to wonder-boy, see Jit. vi, 363, 

ae . hee ehrintening gift, or * milk-money,’ for the 
! = Mirht ale - * 
subscription. (Tan. wie raised for a prince by popular 


“tl Chmwlakew, lit, * wolutaries," 
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Another subscription, got up by a thousand boys, of | 


1 kahapana each, suffices to build ‘a play~hall for them. 
(Jat, vi, 342.) a 

Court handicraftsmen give their clever apprentice presents 
of a thousand. (Jat. v, 291-293.) 

Pensions by kings to courtiers and brahmins of 100, 500, 
and 1,000 a day ure mentioned (M. ii, 165; S. 1, 82; 
Dhp. A. on 204). Both pensions and rewards were often 
given in the form of village revenue or tithe on raw produce, 
100,000 pieces being thus obtainable, now from one village 
alone, now from five, now from twelve villages (Jat. 1, 198; 
ii, 403; v, 44, 350, 371). Examples of other money- 
rewards: Jat. ili, 326; iv, 257, 394; ¥, 249, In some causes 
the reward is in ilies, &.g- Jat. iv, £22. 

Debts of the most trifling amount, from 100 down to one- 
half a kahipana, were apparently punishable, in the case of 
the poor, with imprisonment (A. i, 251), Money-fines are 
also imposed for debt and other offences, or a5 compensation 
equal to the market-price of the property damaged, the fine 
ranging, when the book of Manu was compiled, from 250 up 
to 1,000 kahapanas (Manu, vii, 129, 138, 149, 176;-dat: 5 
199 = ii, 200-206; iv, 277, 278). 

A bet for 1,000 and one for §,000 appear in the Jataka. 
(Jat. i, 191; vi, 192, 193.) 

The cdfi-kahapana, or pot-penny, seems to have been 
a species of excise on spirits constituting 4 perquisite of 
the village headman. (Jat. i, 199.) 

Ferry-toll, in later times, ranged from 1 hahdpana per 
empty cart, down to 4 for “an animal and a woman,” and 
for loaded carts more, according to the value of the load. 
(Manu, vill, 404, 406.) 


Nore. —In the name of a particular torture, called 
ironically ‘The Pennies,’ mentioned in the stock passage 
quoted from the Nikayas (M. i, 87; A. i, 113) at Mal. 197, 
and referred to in the Mahiavastu, iii, 258, 18, the kabapana 
ia used as a measure of size. (Cf. Rhys Davids’s note at 
Mil. i, 277; and Jat, v, 126.) 
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T am fully aware that, in the foregoing fragmentary list, 
many of the figures given are no doubt loosely expres 


aud that by comparing them one with another only = very 
loose estimate can be obtained as to the relative utility of the 
forms of consumption. Fragmentary and tentative as 1s 
the whole of such materials as are here presented, I could 
not have collected so much but for the help of my husband's 
manuscript notes in Childers’ Dictionary. The need of a new 
dictionary is becoming more and more widely felt; amd it 
is only regrettable that Bodhisuts as tree-deities no longer 
indicate the buried trousure at their roots. That the date 
of the several ancient authorities to whom I have given 
references is, in Practically every case, uncertain, ia of 
course a serious obstacle to obtaining any clear economic 
perspective. On the other hand, it is not impossible that 
with such materials, whon amplified and compared, the 
historical economist might be onabled to contribute valuable 
evidence toward solyin & this very problem of the comparative 
time at which each work, and each portion of each work, 
was compiled. My notes may prove useful, therefore, not 
Saly for the history of economics, but for Indian lexicography 
and the history of Indian literature as well. And it is 
this that has emboldened me to publish them, in spite of 
their imperfection, of which I am only too painfully aware. 





Avr. XXXUL—Tihe Lost to go Forth, Jataka, 4. 490 = 6. 30. 
By T. W. Rays Davtns. 


THERE are curious passages, found in two places of Fausbill's 
Jataka, 4. 490 and 6. 30, which are full both of interest and 
of difficulty. At Professor Cowell's suggestion I venture to 
put together a few remarks which may tend to make these 
pussages clearer. : +i 

It is well known that at the end of each Jitaka the 
Buddha is represented as summing up the Jitaka’ by 
identifying the principal persons (men or animals), mentioned 
in it, with himself and with people associated with him—his 
rélatives, principal disciples, and soon. In the two passages 
in question certain Ceylon Theras are in a similar way 
identified, by the unknown author of our Pali Commentary 
on the Jitakas, with personages in the two Jitakas to which 
the passages are appended. But not with the principal 
personages. 

Five Jatakas are referred to. In each of these five the 
hero of the story had gone forth from the world, and the 
contagion of his example was 50 powerful that an immense 
wultitede followed him into retirement. In the second 
passage in question six Ceylon Theras are said to have been 
(in a previous birth, of course) the very last of those who 
joined the multitude to ‘go forth’ on the five occasions 
mentioned in the Jataka stories. In other words, they were 
the most backward of all in insight and resolution. And 


that is why it took them so many centuries to arrive at the 


Sambodhi, at Aruhatship. 
The six names given are those of famous acholurs in the 


theraparampard, or succession of teachers. A few words 


may be suid on each of them. . r 


a90 THE LAST TO GO FORTH. 


1, Tissa the Short, who dwelt at Mangana, is distinguished 
from the many other Tissas—there are about two score of 
them in the books—noi only by the personal description as 
short, but by the literary epithet Mahavamsaka. This 
means “the one mentioned in the Mahavamsa '"—that is, 
the old Mahivamea, in Sinhalese proge with Pali verses, 
on which our Pali Dipavamsn and Mahavamesa ure based, 
A list of the tiera-parampard taken from that Muhavamsa 
is preserved at p. 2 of the Parivara,’ and one of the two 
Tissa Theras mentioned in it is doubtless the man referred 
to. In any case, he was identical with the Tissa Thera who 
is mentioned in the Pali Mahavamea (p. 197 of Turnour's 


edition) as having lived at Mangana ,in the highest mountains 
of Ceylon, about 120 p.c. 


2. The next is Phussa Deva, who is described as resident 
in, or at,a place called § The Gloom of the mountain side’ 
(Katakandhakira), At Pp 189 of the Sumangala Vilisini 
he is deseribed as dwelling on, or at, a ploce called the 
Alinda, the Threshold, and curious atory is told of his 
attaining Arahatship late in life. The descriptive titles 
of the name of his hermitage refer 
in the mountains of Ceylon, and in the second part of the 
Mahavamsa (chap. alv, verse 2) we ure told that Kassapa I 
(ap. 653) had a complete set of the Pali cunonical books 
copied out for the use of « the resident (or, as we might say, 
the incumbent) at Katandhakira,’ who dwelt there in the 
residence his brother had built, 


apparently to a cave 


Vasantam bhiatu fivitse samuddissa hkhapoyi 
Ratandhakara-yisim #0 Pailim sabbam sisingaham. 


) ‘hat Kassapa’s brother 

arsonage, or hermit’s dwelling, there, does 

nuifeation any more unlikeh than similar 
+ Also quoted in full by 7 wae . } 

Vinnya, vol. iii, pp. 313, 14. 8" ih the Samanta Pasgaiys in Oldenberg's 


had built a new p 
not make the ide 
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circumstances would in the case of an English vicarage. 
But we must wait for the publication of other texts to solve 
the mystery. And such texts we are likely to find, a8 
Phussa Deve’s name also occurs in the list of teachers at 
Parivara, p. 2, where he is simply deseribed as mahdhatht, 
‘the great preacher.’ 


3, The next, though evidently the same person, 18 
described in slightly different words, at Jitaka, 4. 400, as 


Upari-mandalaka-Malaya-vasi Maha-Sangharakkhita, 


and, at Jataka, 6. 30, as 
Upari-mandaka-Mala-vasi Mahia-rakkhita. 


In all three cases the former readings are to be preferred. 
Malaya, the Tamil Malei, is the mountainous district in 
the south-central portion of Ceylon, and Upari - mandala 
is the topmost range (literally, zone) of it, that is to say, 
the district between the modern sanatorium Nuwar Elliya 
(wrongly pronounced by the English New Ruilyer) and 
Adam’s Peak. We must read the name of the place 
accordingly. 

As to the divergent personal names, they are both possible. 
But Maha-rakkhita (not ‘the protégé of the Great One,’ 
but simply ‘Rakkhita the Great’) occurs twice only—once 
as the name of a pre-Buddhistic ascetic at Jataka, 4. 445, 
and once as the name of the Buddhist missionary who went 
in Asokn’s time to Afghanistan (Dipavamss, 5. 6; Mahivamea, 
71, ete.). Saigha-rakkhits, on the other band, is frequent. 
It is given already in the Vinaya as a specimen of an honour- 
able name (Vinaya, 4.8; see 4. 169). It is the name of one 
of the poets whose verses are preserved in the Thera Gatha 
(verse 109); and of both the brethren (of Buddha’s time) 
mentioned in the curious old story (at Dhp. Com., 198) on 
counting one’s chickens before they are hatched.! The 


1 ‘The story recurs in the ‘* Arabian Nights," in La Fontame, in Talston’s 
Tibeinn Toles, etc. 
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name occurs, too, several times in the old inscriptions’ and 
legends? But all these are too early. And the author of 

dhilankira, and of a Tika on the 
Khudda Sikkha* is too late. On the other hand, there is 
a Saigha-rakkhita mentioned in the Attha Salini, p, 157, 
and a story is told of him in the Visuddhi Magea* This 


Thera would exactly fit our passage, and it is most probable 
that this is the man referred to. 





4. Bhaggari - visi Maha Tissa also lived in Duttha 
Gamini's time. He is the other Tissa of the Parivara, 
p- 3, and the Maha Tissa of the Sutta Sangaha, p. 77. 


5. Mahi Siva, who lived on the 
reads wrongly Vamatta) 
the memorin] Verses qu 


Vamanta Hill (Jataka, 6. 30 
is also one of the line of teachers in 
! oted at Parivara, p. 3. He is the 
Mahi Siva of Sumangala Vilasini, vol. i, pp. 202, 203, and 
of the Attha Silini, p- 220. 


6. Maha Maliya Dova of Kalavela is no doubt the same 
man as the one of the fiime name, a quite NncCoInMon one, 
who is said in the Mahiivamsa, p, 197, to have flourished 
in the second centy 7 3-Cy and to have been in close 
connection then with the Bhikshus dwelling on Adam’s 
Peak. At Jiitaka, 4. 499 7 ly di 
Mali Maha Deva. The pers 


OF the five Jatakns, four ara 
One, the Cila-Sutasoma-Jitaka 


mentioned in both pa 


In that Passage occur also two Mentioned only at 4. 490 


aay | | nimes of Theras not mentioned 
in the other Pessage. It doos not necessarily follow that 


who went forth 
ie 9 itm: *4 T FP atm 
: Dink ager Opes," 312 Stipa of Bharhut, 29, 140, 
4 See Dr. Mabel Haynes Boile’s J, 
: oR 


. : lex to 4) . ars 
Vamsa Dipa, 1209, mex to the Gamtha Vamen, ond the Sisanp 
* Bee J.P.T.S., 1691, p. 84, 
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in that particular Jataka. The theory of the transm 
of Karma is sufficiently elastic to look upon all the 
as having been connected, in a previous birth, with all the 
Jiitakas. 


The two Theras referred to are :— 


1, Dhamma-gutta, the Earth-shaker, mentioned also, as 
such, in the Pali Mahavamsa (Turnour, p. 197). His florwit 
will have been about 150 p.c. 


2. Maha Naga, resident at the Pavilion of the Black 
Creeper. He is the hero of the interesting story at 
Sumangala Vilasini, 1. 190. 


There is also, perhaps, a third Thera mentioned at 
Jataka, 4. 490 and not at Jataka, 6. 50. For the name of 
No. 4 in the first list above is Bhaggari-vasi Maha Tissa, 
and the corresponding name at Jataka, 4. 490 is Bhaggiri- 
visi Maha Deva. But it is probable that, either in the one 
passage or the other, there is here a wrong reading, and 
that the same person is meant in both places. The locality 
is almost certainly the same. There may well have been 
a Deva and a Tissa in the same hermitage; but it is not 
usual for two Theras, each of them so distinguished as to 
have acquired the distinctive epithet of Maha, to be dwelling 
together. As a rule, one more learned and aged Bhikshu 
was at the head of each small residence. It would only be 
in the one or two large monasteries in the big towns that 
several such would be found together, and as we hear 
‘nowhere else either of Bhaggari or of Bhaggiri, it was 
certainly not a place of much note or size or importance, 
Are we to understand two men who were successively 
presiding over a small hermitage of this kind F Here again 
we must await the publication of further texts from the too 
neglected old literature of Ceylon for the solution of the 
doubt. 

It is evident that these Theras are real personages. In 
the few scraps of the early Ceylon texts that have already 
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siderable extent, the literary and i ellect 

Ceylon in the second century B.C. he 8 
Meanwhile, we have another instance of the interest, 

the historical point of view, of the chance ‘references 


incidentally buried in what seem, at first sight, to be merely 
foolish old stories. 
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Berlin, Hornerstrasse, 
July 7, 1901 
| oe: —Allow me to have the 
HicHty ESTEEMED PROFESSOR, Allow Pree oe | 
he Chinese Agamas to the Pali Nikayus. — : 
me | = jals of both are pretty much the same, but the 
ord er of Lrrane ement is strangely different. For example, 


I may ive following comparisons of a few of the 
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CytnEse. Patt. 
Parrot. Subha. 
Cunda. Simagama. 
Moliya-phagguno. Kakaciipama. 
Rama. Ariya-pariyesuna. 
Seven waggons. Ratha-vinita (Relays of waggons)- 


Parable of arrows. Malunkys. 


The deviations in matter, though usually inconsiderable, are 
sometimes interesting. Thus in Samyutta, x, 7, Anuruddha 
‘a said to have recited seripture verses ( Dhammapaddani). 
These are given in the Chinese ss— 


1. Udanas. 

2, Parayana (? Paliyayani of the Asoka Inseriptions),’ 
3, Gathas preached by Sthaviras (Theragatha P). 

4. Githas preached by Bhikkhunis (Therigatha ?). 

5. Varga of principles in clokas. 

6. Munigatha. 

7. Sitras. 


The names mentioned in the Chinese remind us of some of 
the scriptures recommended in the Asoka inscription. 

We eee in the Pali Nikayas pretty often mention of 
Theras. In the Chinese Agamas the title occurs, as far as 
I know, only thrice—the title Ayushman being used other- 
wise in such cases. Can we conclude either that the Chinese 
version is derived from traditions dating from an age in the 
history of Buddhism when the authority of Theras was not 
yet solidified, or it descended from a school antagonistic to 
the authority of the orthodox Theras * 

In the Pali Nikayas we find sometimes the names of nine 
Angas where the holy scriptures are mentioned. We have 
in the Chinese always ticelee. I see here only the fact 
that the division into twelve Pravacanas—characterized by 
Nagarjuna in his Prajia- paramita -gastra 5 being the 
Mahayanistic classification in contrast to the nine of the 


) [No doobt the verses in the Parayana Book of the Suttu Nipita.—Ep.] 
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Hinayanists—is in no way exclusively Mahayanistic, because 
the four Chinese Agamas are Hinayanistic. 

Kern says in his Manual (p, 3) that the term Matrka- 
belongs to the Northern terminology. The term is repeatedly 
used by the later Mahayanists, But we find no mention of 
this term in the Chinese Agamas. On the contrary, the 
ferm occurs in the Pali (Anguttara, vol. iii, p. 179, and 
elsewhere). May this fact indicate that the distinction of 
the Southern and the Northern is not always thorough- 
going? In the Chinese Agamas the following verses are 
repeated at least twelve times :— 


Among sacrifices fire is the highest; 

Among Chandas (ff it) the Savittr (22 E& # or 
2 3b SH cannot be read Savitri, but something like 
SAvitti) : 

Among men king ; 

Among all beings, men and Devas, 

Buddha alone is the highest. 


T could not find these in the Palj Nikayas. In all the 
Pali Suttas, agreeing with the Chinese in other respects, in 
which these verses are found, they are wanting. I find 
them, with exception of the last part, in the Selasutta of 
the Sutta Nipata. Wore they added Inter to the Agamas 


und the Sutta Nipata, ow a aes 
Pali Nikiyas ? ere they excluded from the 


case only to oall attention to the fact that 


Y some new licht on exegesis. 


CHINESE AGAMAS AND PALI NIKAYAS. sag 


In the Pali Gosiaga (Trenckner, p. 212 £) we see the 
mention of six disciples of Buddha. In the Chinese version 
of the same text one more, Katyayana, is added. In the 
conversations among them Moggallana plays, in the Pali, 
the part of a disciple who is well versed in the principles of 
the Dhamma and their analysis. In the Chinese version 
that réle is played by Katyayana, and Mandgalyayana is the 
one who is famous in his exertions and in the practice of 
iddhi When we compare this with the talents of the 
disciples, as mentioned in the Pal Anguttara, i, 14, we 
may see that the Chinese version is in accordance with 
the general tradition. For, in the Afguttara, i, 14, 
Moegalliina is the best of the ‘iddhimantinam’ and Kaccans 
of ‘senkhittona bhasitassa vitthdrena attham ribhapantinan,” 
The same is mentioned in the Chinese Ekottara. May this 
deviation show that the Pali version is not always more 
original or purer than the Chinese ? 

The verses in the Sarvastivadin Vinaya, of which I wrote 
to you in the last letter, exist in four passages in the Chinese 
Agamas. The first oceurs ut the end of a Siitra corresponding 
to the Pali Mahasamaya. Here they are followed by verses 
very similar to those in the 76th Sutta of the Khandha 
Samyntta, Tho second is in a Siitra treating about aimed 
in the Samyukta, The last two are in the sixth varga of 
the Ekottara, as I wrote to you. T am not able to find them 
in the Pali Nikayas. It would be strange if such verses, 
very well fitted to express the morality of primitive 
Buddhists, should not be found anywhere in the Pali. 

As to the meaning of the word Sahampati, I don’t know 
whether the explanation Is now decided or not. In the 
Chinese Agamas he is often mentioned as “ Brahma, the 
lord of the Shaba world.” The word Shaba is the 
Japanese way of reading the Chinese #2 #2, and im 
Japanese Buddhism the term expresses always this world 
and haa the connotation of expressing the world in which 
all things are impermanent and painful. It is clear that the 
transcription was originally intended for Saha or something 
like it. 
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These ure only fragmentary and miscellaneous notices, 
which lay no claim to any conclusion. But I ventured 
to write them in the hope that I may, by getting help 
from you and other Pali scholars, be encouraged to carry 
my researches in this line farther, so as to arrive at some 
definite results about the historical relations of the two 
literatures.— With sincere wishes, yours, 


De. ANESAEI. 


2. Tare Foun Crasses or Bupputsr Taxtras. 


My pear Sin,—The classification of the Buddhist Tantras 
into four orders (kriya®, carya”, yoga°, anuttarayoga tantras) 
is well known from the suggestive indications of Tarandtha. 
The enumeration can be found in Jaschko (Tib. Dict., #. toe. 
rgyud), or in Waddell’s « Lamaism,"" p- 142, and elsewhere.’ 
But the exact signification of these technical names hus not, 
a0 far a8 [ know, been hitherto nectertuined, 

It may, therefore, be useful to the fow acholara (very 
few, alas!) interested in the matter to call attention to 
the Tantric Vaisnava treatise (Padmatantra) cleverly sum- 
manzed by Dr. Eggeling in his Cat. Ind. Office MSS., 
pt. iv, pp. 847-850, 

: The first chapter of this work, introductory and exegetic, 
is the Jrdnapada, Mes 

| dealing ent Bane’ vopepade (+ concentration of mind”), 
aling, aMong other matters, with the desack dhe and 

che préndyamalaksana. the duanabhedavidhi an 
eo ds as is “on the ceremonies connected 

e cons : : ate: 

ell ete.” osnorinal houses, villages, temples, idols, 

The fourth, ceryipdedy. ig « 
the celebration of 
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on practical worship, esp. ut 
diksdvidhi, etc. 


hnava festivals,” jatinirnaya, 


* See miy “* Bouldhiome, Etudes ot Matétious,"” p. 73, 1, a: p- 146, 0, 1. 
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of such compilations as ; the Kriyasamuceaya shows it to be 
similar to the above. Regarding the caryd”, compare the n 
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| ‘The ‘anutlarayoga (chiefly concerned with practices | of 
high mysticism, ommia sancta sanctis*) is unknown to our 
Vaignava (Pancaratrik) source.—I remain, dear Sir, yours 1 





Louis p& LA VALLEE Povssrs. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Ercpes sur ies Diavecres DE L’ARABIE MéRInDIONALE. 
Vol. I: Hadramoft. Par le Comte de Lanpnene. 
(Leide : E. J. Brill, 1901.) 


This is the firat volume of an elaborate work on the 
dialects spoken in Southern Aralia. It is not stated clearly 
which particular dialects are included in the present volume, 
but the author tells us that the second is to treat of the 
dialects of Dathina, of the countries of the Wahidi (Upper 
and Lower), of the Banyar, of the countries of ar-Rosis, 
of Harib-Beyhin, ete. ; and the third will give the 
geography and ethnography of the country between ‘Uman 
and Yaman. These are to be followed by a voluminous 
dictionary of the dialects of the whole of Arabia; so 
the complete work, together with the author's previous 
analogous publications, will form a regular Encyclopaedia 
Arabica—a monument of scholarly, painstaking research. 

The uuthor, who is a Swede, lived among the Arabs 
for twenty-eight years, applying himself to the study of 
their Ianguage; so the result of his researches given in 
the present volume may be considered beyond the reach of 
criticism, especially as he is almost the only European who 
has methodically attempted to study the Arabic dinlects 
spoken by the Beduins of Southern Arabia. 

The plan of the work is excellent. It begins with extracts 
—poetical and prose—dictated to the author by several 
Beduins, and carefully revised three or four times. These 
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are given in Arabic characters with all the ne peasary vowel- 
marks supplied, also a transliteration, which is almost 
indispensable, as many of the words are pronounced very 
differently from the way those acquainted only with the 
ordinary literary Arabic would be inclined to pronounce 
them. It is to be regretted, however, that the author did not 
adhere as closely as possible to the system of transliteration 
approved by the International Oriental Congress of 1894 
with a view to uniformity, The author's system may be 
very clear to himself, but it takes the reader some time to 
get accustomed to it. For instance, who would imagine 
at first sight that r is intended to represent the letter ¢ ? 
After the text comes a literal translation in French, and 
then a commentary which contains a critical and grammatical 
analysis of all the dialectic words and much useful and 
interesting information. The prose extracts, which follow 
the poetry, are chiefly accounts of the different handicrafts 
of Hadramiit; and next comes an alphabetically arranged 
glossary of all the dialectic words occurring in the text, 
and ander each word is a reference to the pages in which 
It occurs. 

In a note s.v. ado <50!y (pp, 89-92) the author disposes 
of a popular fallacy of very old standing. Hitherto we have 
been accustomed to call the southern province of Arabia 
yes (‘ Hadramaut’), and to believe the name identical 
with the Hazarmaveth of Scripture (Genesis, x, 26). In 
endeavouring to trace Its etymology some authors have 
eas that the word means « sudden death’; and Mr. Bent 
Ser its ens In: the Himyaritic language ‘the enclosure 
or valley of death.’ M. le Comte de Landberg, however, 
suboules this idea, though ho sbstains from any hypothesis 
nes — niymiology - He tells us (and we may consider 
by some ofthe nas “pan, the ron i prnouend 
eH =.) 4. ‘adramdt,’ but more commonly 
| Peararait, which latter he considers the correct way of 
Beene SOd Pronouncing it. He adds that at Oish 7 d 
Mukalls be has heard it called “Haaacmiei een 

| ardamit,’ but thinks this 
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merely a transposition of the letters. At any rate, he says, 
the simple form of the word is > (Hadram), and the 
termination %;—which is very common in the names of 
places in the Mahra country— is probably a plural (df or 
nt = aif). 

In spite of the immense labour bestowed by M. le Comte de 
Landberg and others on the study of Arabic dialects, much 
still remains to be done. As he says (p. 458)—* Quand 
viendra Yarabisant qui, fourni d'une connaissance profonde 
de la langue, classique et parleée, pouvant resister aux fatigues 
et éviter Jes dangers, s aventurera dans le sud de la Yémimah, 
dans le ‘Asir, chez les tribus errantes des Giwin, autour du 
grand desert ? On nous noie de publications de grammaires, 
tandis qu'on oublie que nous ayons mne langue, ancienne 
comme celle de Babel, parlee encore aujourd'hui, plus ou 
moins modifiée, dans l’intérieur de l'Arabie, par des centaines 
de williers de bédouins—et que nous ne connaissons pas ! 
L’académie de Vienne eut le grand mérite d’envoyer une 
expédition pour étudier ia langue mahra, mais par des 
circonstances imprévue les résultats n'ont pas été ce qu ils 
auraient pu étre. 

« J espere que les publications que preparent M.le Dr. Glaser 
et un savant allemand, envoye, sans tambour ni trompette, 
dans V’Arabie du Sud, sur la langue mahra ¢lucideront plus 
d'une question.” 

OF all the dinlects of Southern Arabia, the most interesting 
results may be anticipated from a careful study of the 
languages (or dialects ?) of the |=* (Mabra) and | wr 
(Hani Qara) tribes. ‘The former live in the neighbourhood 
of as-Shihr, and the latter—called also the dh} (THakli) 
tribe—occupy the Sabhan Mountains and the coast from 
Cape Shajr, 5. W., to Marbat, and Hasik, N.E. This country, 
culled 38>) ob (Bilad al-Ahgaf) or Wadi al-Ahaiaf, the 
‘valley of caves,’ 15 believed, with some reason, to be the 
Troglodyte Country spoken’ of in the “ Periplus.” (See 
pp. 146, 148, et seq-; also Indian Antiquary, July, 1890, 
pp. 211-215.) Like the aborigines of Suqutrah (Sokotra), 
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they are essentially Troglodytes even at the present day ; 
and as they correspond closely in appearance and habits with 
the Beduin natives of Sokotra, future philological research 
will in all probability show a corresponding similarity in 
their respective languages. If this be proved it will open 
an interesting field for ethnographical conjecture. 


J. Sruant Kine, Major. 


Et-Ankin es-Sovurnintva. Traité de droit publie musul- 
man d’Abou'l-Hasaan Ali ibn-Mohammed ibn-Habib 
el-Mawerdi, traduit et annoté d'apréa les sources 
orientales par le Comte Léon Osrroroc, Fase. 1, 2. 
8°. (Paris: E. Leroux, 1900-1.) 


The Muhammadan civil law has hitherto largely occupied 
the researches of scholars in consequence of its practical 
value in connection with the government of the possessions 
of Western powers in Moslem countries. With the political 
code, on the other hand, the case has been different. Owing 
perhaps to the sweeping modifications introduced by 
European governments into the administrative systems of 
their Muhammadan dependencies, it has not appeared of so 


much importance for practical purposes, and bas consequently 
received very little attention, 


The study of the political law of the Muhammadans 
throws considerable light upon the course of their history. 
Tt defines the relationship of the Caliph to his people, 
explains the peculiar System of succession of the Caliphate, 
often so strange to Western minds, and elucidates the causes 
and pretexts of many of the revolutions which make up such 
* large portion of Moslem history, besides revealing to wa 
the principles governing the whole state administration of 


of which very little has ‘reached. us the pr sties 
Seni a-Sultintyah, se ease 
the most popular, “Ppears to be the best known and 
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The author, Abu’l-Husan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Mawardi, 
a famous jurist of the Shafi school, was born at Basra in 
att, 864 (a.p. 974). He commenced his studies in his native 
town, afterwards completing them in Baghdad, where in due 
course he attained to the degree of ‘Shaikh.’ Afterwards he 
held the post of Qadi successively in several provincial cities, 
being finally recalled to Baghdad to receive the office af 
Qadi’l-Qudah, or Chief Justice, which he held until bis 
death in aw. 430 (a.p. 1058). Besides the work which 
ia now under review, al-Mawardi also composed a treatise 
entitled Qawinin al- Wizarah, dealing with the law relating 
to the Visierate, a MS. of which is preserved in the library 
of the Oriental Academy at Vienna. Al-Mawardi’s Kitab 
al-Ahkam as-Sultaniyah, which would appear to have been 
composed at the desire of his sovereign, is described by its 
author as containing an exposition of the laws which govern 
the exercise of administrative power. It 1s divided into 
twenty chapters, each of which is subdivided into. numerous 
sections. 

The first chapter treats of the Caliphate. It opens with 
a definition of the Caliphate os the Vicegerency of the 
Prophet for the protection of the Faith and the government 
of the world. The existence of a Caliph is obligatory at all 
times. If such should cease to exist, ipso facto two parties 
come into being in the State, the one consisting of those 
persons whose attributes fulfil the conditions necessary to 
qualify them as electors on behalf of the nation in the choice 
of a Caliph, the other of persons qualified to be invested 
with the Caliphate. The electors, who are regarded as 
representing the vation and acting for it, are those persons 
in the state who are technically known as “ the people of 
loosening and tying,” that is, all Shaikhs, or learned 
doctors, of approved knowledge, piety, and orthodoxy, who 
are properly qualified to pronounce decisions (regarding 
legality or illegality) according to the Sacred Law. By 
usage the electors domiciled at the seat of government 
acquire priority over those domiciled elsewhere. In persons 
eligible for the Caliphate the following seven qualifications 

















. senses, full power in all 
limbs, practical wisdom, courage, and lineage of the tribe of 
Quraish. 

Besides the shove manner of constituting a Caliph, by 
election, there is also another way, namely, by nomination 
by a preceding Caliph. The nominator is bound to choose 
= Person possessing all the necessary qualifications, and may 
cause him to be inveated (as heir-apparent) by his own 
authority, without consulting the electors, There are, 
however, dissentiont opinions upon this last point. 

The existence of more than one Caliph at the same time 
is illegal. If more than one Caliph should happen =, be 
invested at the same time, priority of investiture decides 
which of them is legal. In the case of simultaneous in- 
Veatiture, or of impossibility of establishing priority, a fresh 
election must be mado. 

When a Caliph has been duly invested, it is necessary 
that the nation at large should be made aware of the fact, 
without its being required that it should have personal 
knowledge of him or of the validity of his title, The 
people must leave the administration of the State to the 
Caliph absolutely, as being its representative, and is bound 
to obey him implicitly and help him without questioning, 

The author next Proceeds to expound the various causes 
which may annul the effect of a Caliph’s investiture and 


| Ts to whom the Caliph may delegate 
authority, 
The second cha is 
Vizier. Two kinds of Visierst, 
delegation ” and “ of execution,” 


ty be idea ne’, Bit Qualifications for his offiry tae ok 
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Caliphate, with the exception of lineage. He must also 


possess a thorough, practical knowledge of the arts of war 
and finance in all their details. ‘This last qualification 1s 
indeed held to be the very “pivot of vizierate,” without 
which no State can be satisfactorily governed. The ap- 
pointment of a Vizier of delegation is not valid unless the 
terms used by the sovereign in conferring the office express 
clearly the ideas of plenary power and delegation of power, 
but it is not necessary that the Vizier should have a written 
and sealed commission so long as those conditions are 
fulfilled. Although a Vizier of delegation has plenary 
powers to act for his sovereign, nevertheless he is under 
obligation to keep him informed of all his measures and 
proceedings, the sovereign reserving to himself the might 
of revision or veto, except in the matter of legal judgments. 
In general the powers of such a Vizier are exactly similar 
to those of the Caliph, excepting in three respects—he can 
neither nominate his successor, nor resign his functions, nor 
remove an officer appointed by his sovereign. 

The functions of a Vizier of execution are of a far more 
restricted nature, and consequently the qualifications required 
of him are of a different order. Hia duties consist in 
transmitting and executing the orders of the Caliph, and 
in keeping him informed of all current events in the State. 
He is in fact a mere executive agent, who may, or may not, 
be associated with his master in his deliberations, and whose 
appointment requires no formal commission. As regards the 
qualifications requisite for his office, a Vizier of execution 
feed be neither free nor learned in the law, but it 18 
necessary that he possess the following seven attributes : 
honesty, truthfulness, disinterestedness, blamelessness, good 
memory, intelligence and sagacity, und freedom from passion. 
If he should be associated with his sovereign in deliberation, 
he must also possess sound judgment und practical political 
knowledge, Women are not eligible for the Vizierate of 
execution, but Jews, or Christians, may be appointed to 
the office. 

In the third chapter are set out the laws regulating the 
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appointment and administrative powers of the ‘Governors 
of particular portions of the Empire. The governorship of 
& province, or city, may be of two kinds, general or special ; 
and the former kind may be cither by designation or by 
usurpation, ee 

A governor-general has plenary powers within the limits 
of his jurisdiction. His functions are as follows: the 
organization of the troops, the administration of justice, the 
collection of the taxes, the defence of the Faith and 
Protection of the life, honour, and property of the people, 
the application of the penal low, the direction of public 
prayer, and the organization of the Pilgrimage. In addition, 
if the borders of his Government march with those ot 
enemies’ territory, the governor of a provinee is under the 
obligation of Sacred War. 

A governor- general “ by designation ” is chosen and 
appointed either by the Caliph, or by a Vizier of delegation 
with the consent of the Caliph, or by the Vizier by his own 
authority as his own deputy. The qualifications necessary 
for his office are identical with those required for a Vizier 
of delegation. Such g governor is in any circumstances 
under the control of Vizier of delegation, but the latter 
has no power to remove or transfer him, except in the euse 
of his having appointed him of his own authority to act as 
his deputy. In the event of the death of the Caliph the 
office of a fovernor appointed by him does not lapse, whereas 
the opposite takes place on the decense of o Vizier in the 
tase of his nominea. 

A Bovernor-cenerg] © by u 


Surpation ” is a person who has 
taken possession by force o , 


; th (8 Position, and to confirm him in the 
possession of the territory he has seized with plena 
of adininistration as governor. oe 
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the administration of justice and the collection of the taxes. 
Also he may not engage in Sacred War on his own authority, 
unless first attacked. ‘The qualifications necessary for his 
office are the same as those required for the Vizierate ot 
exedution, except that it is indispensable that he be free and 
profess Islam. 

‘Such is a summary of the contents of the three chapters 
of al-Mawardi’s treatise as yet published. 

Count Léon Ostrorog, judging from the present instalment 
of his work, has produced a most excellent translation. The 
original Arabic text, which is terse and idiomatic in style 
and full of obscure technical allusions, presents no small 
difficulty in the way of a satisfactory interpretation. The 
Count’s yersion is close without being too literal, yet at the 
time sufficiently paraphrastic to read smoothly and for 
the tenour of the arguments to be followed easily. He hus 
added most necessary footnotes throughout, and has prefixed 
a scholarly introduction treating of the theoretical bases of 
Muhammadan luw, that is, the principles by means of which 
it is elicited from the Qoran and the Sunnah, which govern 
its interpretation, and on which are founded the abstract 
tights which belong to all Moslems. ‘The prefuce contains 
a biographical notice of al-Mawardi, m which is collected 
all that is now known concerning him. 


A. G. E. 


Wena Kosna. Hem CHanpna BARvA. 


Assamese is the language spoken by the greater number 
of the inhabitants of that portion of the Brahmaputra 
Valley which, roughly speaking, lies between Sudiya and 
Dhubri in the Province of Assam. It is confined to the 
plains almost entirely, the language being spoken ouly to 
a very limited extent in the hills bordering on the Brahma- 
putra Valley on the north, south, and east. Grierson 
estimates that Assamese is the language spoken by 1,493,050 
people in Assam; he has based his estimate on the census 
figures of 1891, those for 1901 not yet being available. At 
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one time it waa thoucht by some that As cso WAS A mere 
dialect of Bascgalll tel at the present day most scholars 
affirm that Assamese is a separate language. Nicholl, in 
p- #2 of his Assamese Grammar, BAYS: “‘ Assamese Ld Nala 
a8 Many suppose, a corrupt dialect of Bengali, but a distinct 
and co-ordinate tongue, having with Bengali & Somamon 
source of current vocabulary,” Still more weight muy 
perhaps be given to the opinion of Grierson, who wruss 
regurding the Assamese language and literature aa follows: 


—" Whether the nation has made the literature or the 


literature the nation, I know not, but as a matter of 
fnet, both have been for centuries and are in vigorous 
existence. Betwoen them they have created a standard 
literary language which, whether its grammar resembles 
that of Bengali or not, has won for itself the right to 
4 separate, independent existence.’ Assamese literature 
largely consists of buranjis or histories; there are, moreover, 
numerous religious, poetical, and dramatic works in the 
language, and some treatises on medicine. The celebrated 
Hindu reformer, Sankar Dey, translated the. “ Srimat 
Bhagavata Purana ” into Assamese some 450 years ago. 
Ananta Kandali, il contemporary of the aILure mentioned 
above, translated the Mababharat and the Ramayana into 
Assamese, and Madhab composed the Bhakti-ratnawali 
ape the 'Ratnaker Tika, AN of thess.wara ansbiin Ee 
mssamese language. The whole of the Bible was originally 
Mansiated into Assamese by the Serumpore missionaries in 
1815, and of late years { : 1 


of u72 OClAvO pages, ond claims to be an etymological 
dictionary, In this Tespect it is an improvement on 
Bronson. The editor has Biven the botanical names of 
trees and plants from Gamblo's work; the « Dictionary of 
Economie Products” (Dy. Watt) has also been consulted. 
Mythological names have been verified from Dowson, and 
ay ane cases explanations have been added by the editor. 
The Hema Kosha is the work of an able Assamexe scholar, 
who is the author of other works bearing on the Assamese 
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Innguage and on Assamese social customs. Unfortunately 
Hem Chandra Barua died before he was able te publish 
his work, so the Assam Administration, with the help of 
Messrs. Gurdon and Hem Chandra Gosain, prepared the 
manuscript for the press, and the work has recently appeared 
in print. All concerned are to be congratulated on the 
publication of the Hema Kosha, which should be of much 
assistance to students in schools, Government officials, 
missionaries, and others who wish to learn the Assamese 
language. 
London, June 20, 1901. R. N. C. 


Tur Tapuxmaty “Su-Sav‘ara (* Memoms OF THE 
Porrs’) or DAWLATsHAH BIN ‘AnA’o “p- DAawLa 
Baxurisuin au-Guazi or SaMARQanp. Edited in 
the original Persian with Prefuces and Indices by 
Epwarp G. Browse, M.A., MLB., M.R.AS., Fellow 
of Pembroke College and Lectarer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. (Lendon: Luzac & Co., 190 L.) 


Probably all students of the Persian language, while 
lamenting the scarcity of well edited texts in any depart- 
ment of its splendid literature, would allow that their 
most pressing need, and the event which, if it came to 
pass, would facilitate the advancement of their knowledge 
in the greatest degree, is the appearance of critical editions, 
equipped with complete indices, of the chief historical and 
biographical works of reference. To take an example that 
has lately been brought home to the present writer, the 
collection of Sufi doctrine embodied by Faridu'ddin ‘Attar 
in his Tadhkiratu "/-Auliyd throws a flood of light upon 
the Magnavi, the Dirdu Shansi Tabriz, and other Siti poems, 
and enables us to explain many allusions hitherto unnoticed 
or not understood. As regards history, if the Tarikia 
Gueida, the Jami 'l- Tawarikh, and the Tarikhi Tahdn-kushay 
were rendered accessible, no one could afford to neglect 
them: and there are not 6 few local histories which have 
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more than a local interest, e.g. that of Tobaristin by 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. Isfandiyar. 

It is true that some of the works in question have been 
published in the East, but these are not always readily 
obtained ; moreover, Oriental lithographs are unpleasant to 
read, and their utility is very gravely diminished by the 
total want of indices. Such considerations led Mr, Browne, 
as we learn from his beautifully written Persian preface, 
to project a series of Persian Historical Texts. If he 
succeeds — as with the support and co-operation of other 
scholars he doubtless will succeed—tho gain to science will 
be enormous: in any case he has shown the way, and 
provided future editors with a model of supreme excellence. 

With the single exception of ‘Aufi'’s Lubdln "J -Albdb, 
which Mr. Browne, after examining the almost unique 
MS. in Lord Crawford's library, describes as a mere 
Anthology, containing hardly any biographical details or 
dates, the Todhkiratu '/- Shu‘ara, composed in 1487 a.p. 
by Dawlatshah b. ‘Ala'u 'l-Dawla al-Samarqandi, of whose 
life we know next to nothing, is the earliest work of its 
class that has been preserved. No better choice could have 


been made for the opening volume of the series, ‘To quote 
Mr. Browne— 


“Tt 18 on the whole the bast Manual of Persian Literary 
History existing in the Persian language. It is also 
amusing, though rather discursive, and incidentally contains 
a great deal of general history; and altogether in my 
opinion few Persian books could be named which the 
student of Persian literature would read with more pleasure 
and profit than this. Resurded merely a5 an Anthology of 
poetical fragments, selected, on the whole, with taste and 
judgment, from the works of Aan 
belonging to what is generally regarded as the * classical 
perio of Persian literature (which for some sent 
ce Mai af to end with Jimi, whose life is included by 
Dawlatshah amongst the six biographies of his own most 
eminent contemporaries wherewith the Mrnisirs Basan 
conclude), the book has « considerable value” fi 
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One does not expect a book of this sort to be a masterpiece 
of style, but it is agreeably written in a manner that may be 


said to lie midway between the Gulistdn and the Anwiri 


Suhail, Ti the style has no special distinction, it is vastly 
superior to much that passed for fine writing with the 
author’s contemporaries. In the absence of an adequate 
history of Persian literature, or even of Persian poetry, the 
student will find these Memoirs an indispensable source af 
information, which he will need, however, to supplement 
and occasionally to correct, as far as possible, by reference 
to scattered articles and monographs. The text is seldom 
difficult, but some of the verse: particularly the Chachatay 
verses cited in the KAdfima and those in Persian dialect— 
give ample scope for ingenuity either in emendation or 
interpretation, and Mr, Browne acknowledges the help which 
he has received in restoring them from Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
M. Platon Melioransky of St, Petersburg, and others. 

The MSS. of Dawlatshah are very numerous. Of the four 
which Mr. Browne has chiefly used for this edition three 
belong to the Cambridge University Library, while the 
fourth, “a fine old MBS. written at Jahrum in Fars in 
act. 980," was lent by Professor E.D, Ross. They represent 
two slightly different reeensions, which Mr. Browne has 
endeavoured to combine. However heretical it may appear 
to those who are acquainted only with Greek or Latin MSS, 
and the canons of editing derjved therefrom, this plan is 
probably the best that could have been adopted. The monkish 
scribe was ignorant, unambitious, and unimaginative ; he 
eopied with fidelity, if not with understanding; his blunders 
disfigure the text, hut do not destroy it. Hence the task 
which every editor of a classical text conecives a8 his 
natural function, to recover the exact words of the original 
manuscript, 13 rarely impracticable although it never can 
be absolutely successful in every particular, But the 
Oriental scribe is not content to be a dull copyist: even 
in copying he crentes. How else are we to explain what 
is a constant feature of Persian MSS.—the occurrence of 
the same matter in altogether different form? It is no 
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exaggeration to say that two versions of an episode or 
anecdote often agree just as might be expected if we knew 
that they had been written down from memory, after ad long 
interval of time, by two individuals to whom they had been 
dictated simultaneously. As any attempt to assign a superior 
authenticity on the evidence of style would be extremely 
audacious and in most cases utterly impossible, there ia but 
one alternative to the course followed by Mr. Browne. The 
rule “ Seniores priores” may be extended to manuscripts. 
In the oldest MS. the editor will fnd the basis of his text, 
into which he will admit nothing except what appears to 
have been omitted carelessly or by mischance, The simplicity 
of this plan commends it, and it should certainly be adopted 
where any one of the existing MSS. has a distinct pre- 
eminence in age and authority, It may be that the oldest 
dated MS. of Dawlatshih, tho Bodleian copy (Ouseley 
Add. 34), which was Written only fifty years after the 
original work, reproduces it more faithfully in some respects 
than does Mr. Browna's text, but os this copy is much 
abridged, few will Tegret that he has preferred the eclectic 
method, which ensures that what the author wishes to aay 
shall be set forth copiously and to the best advantage. 
The variants, alone with critical and explanatory notes, 
are reserved for a supplementary volume, and all lovers 
of Persian literature, while heartily sympathizing with 
Mr, Browne when he declares that he would willingly enjoy 
i respite from this somewhat ‘oul-deadening and mechanical 
work, will hope that its publication may not be deferred 
longer than is necessary, Tt seems highly questionable 
whether his anticipation wil] be verified, that many emenda- 
tions will be made jn the text by scholars who may have 
ocension to read it, unloss 


perhaps in the Turki and dialect 
Verses : 
re aii k ng ci L at ga ih ae 
Henentance lerhts 
As this edition 
well aos AMonrst 


On Aim abe ries the tried. 


is destined for circulation in the East as 
Furopean Orientalists, great pains have 
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been taken by Messrs. Brill to produce a type that will 
satisfy the artistic taste of Muhammadans, who are con- 
noisseurs in calligraphy. They must indeed be hard to 
please if they do not appreciate the type selected—an 
adaptation to Persian uses of the Arabic founts of Beyrout. 
Its delicacy and grace, compared with the pedestrian solidity 
of that employed e.g. by Lane in his Lexicon, recall the 
famous Greek types of Aldus which make every page a feast 
for the eye and seem to add a fresh beauty to immortal 
verse. The cover is severely business-like, and we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Browne, or his publishers, had 
indulged a little in “ Persiei apparatus.” But this, at the 
worst, is a trifling and superficial discord. The contents, 
beginning with the Persian preface which shows an 
astonishing command of the language such as probably no 
other European possesses, and ending with three Indices 
of the names of persons, places, and books cited in the 
text, are beyond praise. Most warmly do we congratulate 
Mr. Browne on the completion of a task which must have 
oceupied a great part of his time during the last five or six 
years, and most earnestly do we hope that his magnificent 
efforts to rnise Persian scholarship to the high level that 
has now been reached in Arabic will inspire o like enthusiasm 
and be rewarded with a full measure of success. 
R. A, N. 


THe Hisrony or tHe Banani Dynasty. By Major 
J.8, Kine. (London: Luzac, 1900.) 


The history of the Bahmani Kingdom, its rapid rise, 
its extensive spread so as to include the whole Dekhan, its 
wars, its decay and break up all within ao period of some 
140 years, make a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the Muhammadan period in India; and the coms of its 
Sultans have been attractive to the Indian numismatist by 
their beauty and by the completeness and variety of their 
legends. 
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General Briggs’ translation of the Tarith i Firishtah has 
made us familiar with that writer's history of the dynasty, 
and it has hitherto been followed by writers as the 
authoritative one, but in this book we have a translation 
from the Burhan i Ma’asir of ‘Ali bin ‘Aziz Ullah Tabatabs, 
a rare MS. written a few years before that of Firishtah, 
with further matter gathered from three or four other 
Persian MSS. which the author studied. Major King 
deacribes Tabataba’s style as more ornate than that of 
Firishtah, but inferior in general completeness, but there are 
in his MS. some details of events not given by Firishtah, 
and a different account is given of some other occurrences. 
Amongst these differences is one in the list and genealogy 
oi the Sultans, which shows the value of having more 
than one account of things, viz.: the coms of the 
successor of Datid, the fourth Sultan, have his name 25 
al-Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, but in Firishtah’s list he 
is called Muhmiid, and he states that Daiid was succeeded 
by his uncle Mahmiid. This disagreement could not be 
explained until Tabstaba’s history was studied, He states 
that Datd was suceceded by his younger brother Muhammad, 
and in this he is corroborated by two or three other writers. 
Another, comewhat similar discrepancy is not unfortunately 
as yet cleared up. All the writers agree in stating that 
the eleventh Sultan was succeeded by his son Nizam Shah. 
No coins bearing that Sultan's name are known, but some 


with the name Ahmad Shah bin Humayun Shah Bahmani, 
dated 866 and 867, the : 


two years in which Nizam Shah 
reigned, are described (Nuj, Chron., 1898, vol. xvili, p. 269). 
; Major King's knowledge of the Dekhani dialect has enabled 
him to translate some passages which one acquainted with 
clsssical Persian only would find difficult, and the work 


; the stories of events, too, can 
re ee t one's getting tired with a su | 
abundance of adjectives and confy A oweitds aia aa = 
of personal names. ate 


A usefyl map and map index are given, and the author 
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is to be congratulated on identifying so many of the place- 
names as he has done, a task often of considerable difficulty 
owing to the names being Indian ones phonetically rendered 
and transcribed into Persian, and then sometimes altered 
in the copying by omission or errors of the diacritical marks 
and by misreading of letters of the script. 

0. OC. 


Grasmaree Assyatexxe, par V. Scuer. and ©. Fossey. 
(Paris: H. Welter, 1901.) 


Since the first publication of the elements of Assyrian 
grammar by Professor Oppert in 1860, many books and 
papers upon the subject have appeared, from Hinoks’s 
“Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar,” in the 
Journal of this Society (New Series, ii, pp. 480-919), in 
1866, and the exceedingly useful works of Sayce and 
Menant, to the very detailed grammar of Professor Fried. 
Delitzsch, which no student can do without, though @ 
beginner would naturally find it much too voluminous for 
a really practical guide to the language. 

In the work now under notice, MM. Scheil and Fossey 
haye to all appearance tried to steer a middle course between 
excess and insufficiency of detail, the result being a book 
which is not by any means unreasonable in the matter of 
size. The arrangement which they have adopted is also 
one which will probably recommend itself by its simplicity 
and logical order. It is when looking through such a work 
as this, that the old student has forced upon him the fact, 
that the advantages which the beginner has at the present 
time are such as he would have given anything for when 
he himself began. 

There are, naturally, in a work of this kind, many things 
with regard to which differences of opinion may exist, though 
such are not now likely to prove in any way serious 
stumbling-blocks to the student, whose chief care should 
be to learn the facts, and trust to time and more perfect 
knowledge to solve all difficulties. Te will himself, in the 
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end, if he persevere, be in a position to judge whether ¢ 
has changed into 7 by the mid-sound r (as in idudu, irdudu, 
and i/dudu), or in any other way, and whether aya (aie) or 
aa could have given birth to ai or not, and if so, how this 
change arose. Turning to the verbs, there is the question 
whether eighteen conjugations existed, as the authors 
indicate, or only twelve, as is the general opinion among 
Assyriologists; and it is to be hoped that this addition to 
their number will not deter students from undertaking to 
acquire a knowledge of the language. The explanations of 
the meanings of the different conjugations (sections 88 ff.) 
are, as far as at present known, correctly and clearly given, 
a point which students ought to appreciate. With regard 
to the voices, it may be noted that the forms with the vowel 
uw (kuiiudu, sukéudu) were probably at first, as suggested 
by Professor Sayce, passives, or at least the forms which 
developed into passives in other Semitic languages (as far 
as these have preserved them), and it is apparently due to 
this fact that the form sailufaku, for susiutaku, with others 
which might be mentioned, occurs. 

Instead of the common root ja'al, which is used to indicate 
the forms of the words in the other Semitic languages, the 
authors have adopted throughout the Assyrian root kasddu, 
“to approach, to capture,’ and it is by means of this root 
that the forms and vocalization of the various words of the 
Assyro-Babylonian language ure indicated, Many students 
will, perhaps, find this an aivantage, though those who have 
been accustomed to the older nomenclature will regret the 
change. Even the Moat conservative, however, will hardly 
deny that a strong root is better for the purposes of com 
SRY than a weak one. Tt shows more clearly than the 

tter the changes which the defective roots, whether verbs 


or nouns, have undergone in the course of their de men! 
; pone 1 course of their development, 
and therefore enables the student more easily to take account 
of and analyze them, bus | 


The précis of the syntax will - 
a yntax will probably be found very 
interesting and useful, though one could hie wished thal 
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eeetion it would have added greatly to the interest and 
importance of the rules, if the authors had tried to show— 
or, to put it less strongly, to suggest—which of the phrases 
treated of and exemplified seemed to be poetical Due 
appreciation of passages in the various inscriptions often 
depends on the proper understanding of this, and is not 
without interest from the purely poetical point of view. 

A very useful bibliography is placed at the end of this 
modest and unpretending work, the lists given con taining 
all the grammars and monographs to which the student is 
likely to want to refer. The author of this notice was 
unable to find, however, any reference to 8 work whose title 
he would have liked to see, namely, the Agsyro-Babylonian 
grammar of the late George Bertin, published in the 
volume entitled “ Abridged Grammars of the Languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” m Triibner’s series of 
Simplified Grammars, edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, 1888. 

But what every student and practical teacher among 
Assyriologists ought to look forward to, is a grammar with 
the cuneiform characters, like Professor Sayce’s, but, if 
anything, more thorough. In addition to this, busy men 
would most likely desire to see a work without abbreviations. 
Paper is not dear at present, and the type may be squeezed 
a little closer, if needful, to accommodate the extra lines 
which would be required. It is not every student who 
will at once seize the meaning, for imstance, of the mystic 
letters ‘Am.’ ‘To all appearance, they stand for the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets, though that *. not evident at first glance, 
and it would be so easy, in most cases where these letters 
oceur, to put the word ‘ Amarna’ in full. One of the words 
to which it is attached, meaf, “8 hundred,’ occurs also, it 
may be noted, in the time of the dynasty of Hammurahi. 

The chapters on the phonology and the forms of the nouns 
are especially good, and the work ought to have considerable 


success. 
T. G. PixcHEs. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(July, August, September, 1901.) 


I. Contexts oF Foreign Ontentac JoURNALS. 


L. Zerrscwurrr nex Devrscumn MongEs.aspiscH’x GEsELLScHArT. 
Band ly, Heft 2. 

Kahle (P.). Zur Geschichte der hebriischen Accente. 

Weissbach (F. H.). Uber einige neuere Arbeiten zur 
babylonisch-persischen Chronologte. 

Brockelmann (C.). Ein arabischer Bericht iber Malta. 

Jensen (P.). Alt- und neuclamitisches 

Bacher (W.). J ‘idisch-Persisches aus Buchara. 
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TI. Nores axp News. 


Tur Manienarata.—it will be in the recollection of 
our readers that at the Rome Congress it was decided to 
form a Sanskrit Epic Text Society to bring out a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, and especially, in the firat 
place, of the Southern Recension. ‘The Committee then 
appointed to organize this Society — Messrs. Bendall, Eegeling, 
Rhys Davids, Fleet, Hoernle, Temple, and Bilerami—has 
received with cordial approval a suggestion to ask the 
assistance of the various learned Academies in Europe im 
support of the scheme. A statement with this object in view, 
drawn up by Professor von Schroeder and Dr, Winternitz, 
and endorsed by those members of the above Committee 
resident in Europe, has been laid before the International 
Congress of Academies held in Paris from the 16th to the 
18th of April. And a paper on the same subject by 
Professor Kielhorn was submitted by the delegate in Paris 
of the Gittingen Academy. The matter was further brought 
before the meeting of German Academies held in Leipzig 
in May. The scheme is one well within the power of the 
Academies to carry through. For though the total sum 
required is about five or six thousand pounds, the payments 
will be spread over many years, and there ore many 
Academies. Considering the great importance for the 
history of India of the immense ma® of material on all 
sorts of subjects contained in the Mahabharata, we venture 
to express our very earnest hope that this scheme—so much 
better than depending on the frail and uncertain support 
of the annual subscriptions of private individuuls—will be 
adopted by the leading Academies, and adopted soon. 


RewmARKABLE ANTIQUARIAN Discovery «s Southern 
Ixpia.—Mr, Alexander Rea, of the Archeological Survey 
in the Madras Presidency, has for some time past been 
making excavations, with most interesting results, at 
Adichhanaliir, about fifteen miles south-east from Tinnevelli, 
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and nine miles west from Korkaj — the ancient Kolchoi, 
& great emporium in early times and a seat of the pearl 
fishery. Mr. Rea’s investigations prove that the site is the 
most extensive and important ancient burial-place known 
in India. The first excavations were carried out in 1900, 
and, on the surveyor’s recommendation, Government agreed 
to conserve an area extending over 114 acres. This is 
a long piece of ground lying north and south on the south 
bank of the classic Tamaraparni river, with a small hill at the 
south end, on which has been a Pandyan fort, and where 
is the Pandyaraja temple—a fairly large one, bat without 
any image, and in which worship is performed to the 
Pandyan king by Pallars and Pariahs, who make offerings 
of flowers, fruits, and sheep: this is a somewhat interesting 
survival, 

In the ground, burial urns are found over the whole 
area at average distances of about 6 feet apart, and at 
depths of from 3 to 10 or 12 feet below the surface, 
some being found over each other. An estimate may 
thus be formed of the deposits in the area if we reckon 
that each acre may contain over 1,000 urns, About the 
middle of the area some 3 feet of the surface soil is 
composed of gravel, with decomposed quartz rock below. 
This rock has been hollowed out to receive the urns, with 
& separate cavity for each. In the excavations made in 
1900 over 600 articles of metal and pottery were found, 
and this last season over double that number have been 
unearthed, including many unique and Oanicue objects sn 
bronze, iron, and pottery, ni | 

The whole collection made by Mr, Rea contains 7 gold 
aad ss Measuring from about 2} inches by 
~sseeadatd awe #15 inches. These seem. to 

as ed “sit-bewl, worn by princes and 
high officers : they are of thin ; Intes ot ld nted 
with geometrical dotted desi Ne d all SONS Ornaments 
MT inn was anes, * nd all were found folded 


Tm: 


ein lamps, 45 spears, 44 hoeg of 
fe t+) Swords, 20 daggers, 5 tridents, 3 tripods. pera 
50 arrows, 4 dulans (pikes), 2 Spades, 13 chisels, ll knives, 
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9 hatchets, 4 adzes, 2 rings, 1 sickle, 1 hammer, 1 celt, 
4 pans, a knife handle, and 6 fragmentary instruments, and 
rods, etc,, making a total of 373. No implements of weapom 
have been found in bronze; all objects m this metal 
being either vessels of curious and varied shapes or personal 
ornaments—rings, bangles, bracelets, ete.—numbering 158. 
Several of the bronzes bear buffaloes on them with wide 
curved horns. The vessels of bronze are of many different 
forms, and some of them are of considerable interest. 
Previous to this the only bronzes discovered in Madras 
were, probably, those found by the late Mr. Breeks and 
described in his Primitice Tribes of the Nilagiriz. Of pottery 
vessels Mr. Rea found 1,129, and of other objects such as 
stone implements, collections of bones, etc., 152. The total 
series thus amounts to 1,842 lots. These will form ample 
materials for 1 most important ‘Ilustrated report, and 
antiquarians will look forward to its publication with 

As probably less than an acre has been actually dug into 
to obtain these results, the number of undisturbed deposits 
may perhaps be faintly imagined; for, apparently, the ground 
over a large area is the same. A. local tradition asserts 
that near the site was a town extending over two miles to 
the east. ‘There are also in the vicinity traces of ancient 
wells; and some of the fields still bear names which, 
Mr. Rea thinks, indicate the sites of gates and walls of 
the city or fort. The tradition states that the place was 
devastated and the Pandyans annihilated by a horde of 
Muhammadans. This naturally suggests the invasion by 
Malik Naib Kafur, in a.p. 1510, who puraued the Pandya 
king to a place the Muslim writers call Kandiir, capturing 
108 elephants, one of them lnden with jewels; but the 
raja escaping him, he ordered a general massacre at Kandiir. 
Mr, Rea, while admitting that the town may have been 
obliterated in thia way, inclines to think the burial remains 
belong to an earlier period. The mode of urn burial seems 
to hove been prevalent among the Pallavas, Pandyas, and 
other early South Indian races, but perhaps ceased when 
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the conquering Chélas invaded the possessions of these 
dynasties. Further, Mr. Rea notes that the evidences of 
modern Korkai having been at an early date a large city 
are not very convincing; and that it was probably only the 
port or harbour for a very large emporium at Adichbanalir. 
As examples of the ‘finds’ he made, it may be mentioned 
that outside one burial urn Mr. Rea found 15 vessels, 
8 stands, and 6 covers in pottery; in iron—a cup lamp 
with chain and rods, a large hanging lamp, a beam rod, 
a large tripod, a dagger, 4 hocs, and an axe; in bronze— 
2 bowls, a sieve, a vase, and fragments of another vessel. 
Inside the urn were 5 stands for vessels, a broken bronze 
lot#, and o cup; also an oval gold ornament 34 inches in 
length. 
Outside another urn were 4 stands for vessels, 6 cups, 
and 4 covers in earthenware: in jron—a large hanging 
lamp, a saucer lamp, 5 hoes, an axe, a sickle, n trident, 
= swords, 2 daggers, 2 spears, and 5 arrows; in bronze— 
& bowl, a broken cup, and fragments of 5 other vessels, 
2 small oval bulb-formed objects, and pieces of 2 others, 
with some mica. Inside were a bronze bowl with a knob- 
topped lid, an iron sword, and an earthen cup, 
It is unnecessary to detail the contents of more: in one, 
See may. objects, was wu: fine iromtrident over Bdest 
long; the ornamental ‘op to a bronze cover for a yeasel 
having on it 4 rams with twisted horns: and snother 
cover top with 12 curved arms, branched, and carrying 
round fruits, having the central shaft surmounted by 
birds. On opening another urn, at lenst 7 bronze vessel: 
were found heaped up in the bottom, some of them with 


curious twisted OTHAM Ents umd, na Mr. Rea knows how 
fragile old bronzes are when first exposed, he removed 
the whole undisturbed for future examination, Numerous 
bones were found, and among them a» skull in perfee t 
condition; along with it were the larger bones of the body 
a nee material of the smaller ones, ins 
Spe GS. She slides: leaned: the boucn of thats arms.-end 
below, beside the skull, were the vectabess, The cag oa 
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It appears that in 1876 Dr. Jagor, of Berlin, visited this 
site and obtained a considerable collection of weapons, 
utensils, and implements for the Berlin Museum.’ No one 
asems to have thought it worth while to eall attention to 
it on behalf of any of our Indian or home museums, and it 
was left to Mr. Rea to rediscover it after nearly a quarter 
of a century. Since 1576 part of the burial area at 
Adichhanalar has, apparently, been continuously used as 
a gravel-pit, and the local coolies have been making a profit 
by selling the antiquities to passing visitors. In excavating, 
therefore, efficient and close supervision had to be constantly 
exercised over the workmen, and it was by employing no 
more than he could effectively superintend— never more 
than « dozen—that Mr. Rea has secured such excellent 
results, which filled twenty-three large pucking-cases. 

Mr. Rea has further excavated ancient sites at Pallam- 
kdta, Nattam, Tendirupparai, Pariyur, Virapandyapattanam, 
and Kayat—none of which, except the last, had been 
previously noted. 

Should Government conserve this and similar sites from 
local and wandering curio-huuters, and employ so skilful 
and scientific an explorer 38 Mr. Rea has proved himself, 
we may hope for very valuable results from his excavations. 

Edinburgh, Tuly 18, 1901. Jas. BunGcess. 

Tar Tan Basy.—The leading -Jeq in Uncle Remus’s 
famous story of the tar baby has been anticipated 1m Indian 
folklore and preserved to ug in the 54th Jataka (II, 272 foll.). 
But this is not the oldest form of it. ‘The monkey who is 
stuck in five places ( pancaddito) occurs already in the 
Samyutta (5. 145), Just as his head, his two feet, and his 
two hands all get stuck in succession in his efforts to free 
himself, so does the mind of the dull unconverted man get 
stuck in five places, his five senses, by the allurements of 
the various objects that appeal to each. 


See Dr. Jagor’s papers in Terhandl. d. Bex'limer Greeliech, far Anthrepelogte, 


etc., 1878 and 1979. 











Tre Traxstation oF decdnampiyd.—In continuation of 
my note on this subject published in the July number 
of the Journal (ante, p. 577), I desire to point out that the 
late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji anticipated both M. Senart 
and me in the correct interpretation of the plural decdnampiya 
in the Kalsi recension of Rock Edict VITI. The Pandit 
possessed a correct copy of the passage in question, and 
perceived that the word deridnanpiyd in the Kalai text is 
simply the equivalent of rddno in the Girnar text. He 
translated literally, “ since long ago Devanathpiyas were 
going out on pleasure trips.” He also quoted 4 passage 
from the Uvai (Skt. Aupapatita) Sitra of the Jains to prove 
that the title in the corrupt form derduupiya was applied 
to King Konika, son of Bimbisira or Srenika. 

The inferences that the title was © usually applied to 
great kinga in. early times,” ond eould be used standing 
by itself us equivalent to “the king’ or ‘ His Majesty,’ are 
fully justified by the evidence, The Pandit's article was 
published in the Jndian 4 ntiguery for May, 1881 (vol. x, 109), 
and had been written some years earlier. I regret that 
the article escaped my notice until now, 


Sept. 21, 1901. ¥. A. SmMiTH. 


At the suggestion of + o or three members, who remark 
that neither they nor many other subseribers to the fund 
are likely to S8@ A specimen of the Society’s Queen's Inbilee 
Gold Medal, which is struck but once in thres years, a photo- 
gtaphic representation of it is given in the aceompanying 
plate. The desien of tho obverse is, it will he seen, that of 
the Banyan Tree badge or seal of the Society, which has for 


person to whom the Medal is given is ers 
year in which 


Mr. H. Brveripor Sends te; x ay | | 
the Life of Shah | * Paper on “The Author of 


email,” described by Professor Dektecs: 
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Rows in the Journal for 1896, for which we have no spac 
in the present number. He attributes the authorship to 
Khwajah ‘Abd Ullah Marvarid. 
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